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Preface 


This Handbook focuses on the examination 
of the difficulties encountered when dealing 
with social problems. A history of the study 
of social problems is included, which provides 
a review of how sociology first became in- 
volved in this field of inquiry and how it took 
its place among the other behavioral sciences 
in researching, analyzing, and finding solu- 
tions to social ills. 

The proliferation of ideas and points of 
view contributing to this field has made for 
a multiplicity of social problem definitions. 
Throughout the Handbook, a number of 
different definitions are presented. In fact, 
one chapter is designed to clarify the reasons 
for these disagreements and to distinguish 
social problems from aspects of social disor- 
ganization, social deviance, and individual 
disorganization. 

We have not been able to find a unifying 
theory for the study of social problems. How- 
ever, theories are discussed in several places 
in this volume. Just as there is a variety of 
theories, there is also a variety of ways of test- 
ing theories and several of these are included 
in the Handbook. 


I am indebted to Lucile D. Milberg, Ronnie J. Ratner, 
and Martha Urban for their help with this volume. 
Special thanks go to my colleagues who commented 
on the “Introduction.” 


An important part of the study of social 
problems is how to solve them. A number of 
chapters suggesting various approaches are 
found in this volume. These include issues of 
“action”; of social planning and social con- 
trol; and of conservative, liberal, and radical 
thinking. 

Academics often forget the part that non- 
academics play in researching and solving 
social ailments. This publication reminds us 
of that role. There are many individuals and 
groups outside the academic community who 
are involved in the solution of modern social 
problems, and their contributions are also dis- 
cussed along with a growing new field 
shared with academics, that is, the evaluation 
of action programs, Finally, two chapters on 
retrospection and projection are offered. 

The Handbook was not designed to be 
the usual social problems textbook. There are 
numerous texts and monographs on specific 
problems; therefore, the task of discussing so- 
cial problems per se has been left to others. 
Several chapters concerned with individual 
social issues have been included, however, 
and these were chosen after a survey of the 
major textbooks on social problems. Those 
topics most often covered were used in this 
Handbook, but for different reasons. The 
primary purpose for including the chapters 
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on specific social problem areas—i.e., crime, 
education, industry, physical health, mental 
health, race relations, and religion—was to 
demonstrate the position, trend, and defi- 
ciencies in a particular field and to provide a 
basic bibliography. In other words, these 
chapters were intended to serve as examples 
of the current thinking about specifically 
selected social problems. 

Not all the major social problems could be 
included for three reasons: (1) what is con- 
sidered a social problem is in the process of 
change, so that new social problems are con- 
stantly coming to the forefront, for example, 
drug abuse and environmental pollution; (2) 


limitations of space inevitably set priorities; 
and (3) several scholars were overcommitted 
and could not complete their tasks. 

My hope is that this volume, which con- 
tains only original articles, will provide ref- 
erences and insights and will stimulate 
further work in the area of social problems 
for theorists, empiricists, activities, and social 
policy-makers, 


Erwin O, SMIGEL 


New York, New York 
March 19, 1971 


The Sociology of 
a Social Problems 


Handbook: 


An Introduction 


ERWIN O. SMIGEL 
New York University 


Man has never been free of social problems. 
However, increased sensitivity to them has 
been brought about through the expansion 
of mass communication and mass education. 
This has produced a more enlightened popu- 
lation, conscious of the behavior of the dis- 
satisfied and of their demands for a share of 
this nation’s resources and power. Passions 
have been fanned further by an unpopular 
war, with many groups questioning the 
established institutions and their authority. In 
an effort to bring about change, they flout 
the folkways and mores with disturbing and 
disruptive tactics of dissent. 


The Impact of Change 


1 The United States is witnessing increas- 
ingly rapid social change, and concomitant 
public interest has placed new emphasis on 
social problems. Throughout the centuries, 


when people felt they could not resolve their 
problems themselves, they turned to the “ex- 
pert.” Except in the rare case of the charis- 
matic leader, people called upon institutions 
such as religion, government, or big business, 
or upon the academic disciplines or the pro- 
fessions, e.g., philosophy or psychiatry. Now 
the trend is to ask the behavioral scientists, 
especially economists, psychologists, and so- 
ciologists, to resolve social problems. This 
Handbook is partially a response to this ap- 
peal. It also reflects something of what is 
happening in society. In a way, then, this 
“Introduction” may be considered an attempt 
at writing a sociology of a social problems 
handbook, because what happens in a society 
is often reflected in the theory and methods of 
studying social problems and in the suggested 
resolutions. 

While the United States is faced with con- 
flict and confrontation, disciplines and pro- 
fessions are debating the part they should 
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play in solving social problems.’ The old 
pure vs. applied debate of liberal sociology 
has recently been made more complex by 
radical sociologists who go beyond the basic 
dichotomy and call for sociologists to actively 
take sides. Even with the addition of the new 
radicalism, the larger question of pure vs. 
applied sociology is still important. The posi- 
tions on these issues have been succinctly 
stated by Robert Bierstedt and Herbert Gans. 
As Bierstedt notes: 


Sociology is a pure science, not an applied one. 
The immediate goal of sociology is the acqui- 
sition of knowledge about human society, not 
the utilization of that knowledge. . . . Sociolo- 
gists do not determine questions of public policy, 
do not tell legislators what laws should be passed 
or repealed, and do not dispense relief to the ill, 
the lame, the blind, or the poor—except, of 
course, in their capacity as citizens—apply the 
knowledge that it is their duty and profession 
to acquire (Bierstedt, 1963:12-13). 


Gans’ point of view is distinctly at odds: 


I believe that the sociologist ought to be more 
than a detached researcher and that he should 
participate more directly in social action pro- 
grams. ... The sociologist can help to develop the 
means necessary to achieve the goals; that is, by 
participating in the development of programs of 
action. It is here that he can perhaps make his 
most useful contributions (Gans, 1967:443, 
445), 


The discipline has vacillated between these 
two poles for many years. The European so- 
ciologists, Comte, Durkheim, Spencer, and 
Weber, were deeply concerned with social 


t Social work, a service occupation, is facing similar 
dilemmas, It is arguing about changing from an empha- 
sis on detailed help to individuals to plans to change 
social institutions so that they can better mect the 
needs of clients; in other words, from a psychological 
approach with a heavy leaning toward the psychiatric 
to a sociological approach, including sociological studies 
in social problem areas. While this shift is only in an 
embryonic stage, the fact of its existence indicates that 
social workers are troubled about the part they should 
play (see Cohen, 1964). 


reform. In the United States this interest con- 
tinued, and social engineers like Lester Ward 
promulgated a theory of planned progress 
whereby man, through education and the de- 
velopment of intellect, could direct social 
evolution. 

As Arnold Rose, writing on the history of 
the study of social problems, points out in this 
volume: “The early motivation to study so- 
cial problems was melioristic—to reduce or 
eliminate them—and the melioristic orienta- 
tion toward the study of social problems re- 
mained dominant until about 1920.” By 1921, 
Emory S. Bogardus had founded Applied So- 
ciology? During the 1930s Louis Wirth, 
former president of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, was advocating a “union of inti- 
mate acquaintance with social life and so- 


ciologically contrived conceptions of that 
reality” (Wirth, 1964: xv). 


Social Problems and Social Critics 


Interest in social problems reached a high 
in the 1930s. During the early 1940s, while 
vast sums of money were being spent on ap- 
plied sociology for military studies using sci- 
entific methods, civilian sociology was largely 
renouncing the applied aspects in a prodi- 
gious effort to make sociology scientific, 
which unnecessarily tended to curtail the 
study of social problems. Then, starting 
about 1951 and continuing into the 1960s, 
sociologists began to concentrate on the sci- 
entific study of social problems, on evalua- 
tion research, and on the reestablishment of 
their roles as social critics. This new empha- 
sis was stimulated, in part, by the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems, by the founda- 
tions, by the government which was seeking 
solutions to the recognizable social problems, 
and by the public demand for answers. 

Applied sociology has changed consider- 
ably, however, since the broad impression- 
istic writings by Comte and Ward on reform 


* This journal was renamed Sociology and Social Re 
search in 1927, 
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and the control of change. Later, studies be- 
came more pointed and analyses were 
grounded in empirical observations. Now 
there is apparently some movement back 
toward impressionistic and journalistic tech- 
niques, with emphasis on a variety of ob- 
servational methods. Concurrently there is a 
strong trend toward action sociology. Indeed, 
radical sociologists maintain that radical 
sociology is a sociology of engagement 
(Deutsch & Howard, 1970:7). 

Many sociologists are strenuously engaged 
in programs of correction and amelioration, 
in civil rights movements, in student move- 
ments, and in poverty programs. Some act in 
their roles as sociologists, others as private 
citizens. An increasing number of social sci- 
entists are beginning to realize that a 
theory is more than scientifically and intellec- 
tually pertinent; it can also be applied to prac- 
tical situations. Rose attributes this return to 
the study of social problems and their solu- 
tions to the realization during the mid-forties 
that “there was no necessary conflict between 
pure sciences and research and applied soci- 
ology.” In fact, “such writings can provide a 
dual service: to society, in that the findings 
of sociology may be turned to its profit; to 
sociology, in that applied sociology, resting 
for the most part on ‘pure’ sociology, offers 
it a testing ground for its theories and a 
source of new ideas which may inform these 
theories” (Smigel, 1959: 194). 

While it is still unsettled which roles aca- 
demics should play in implementing social- 
action programs, it is clear that some have 
taken the activist’s role. In any event, more 
and more social scientists are involved in so- 
cial action programs. In our society pluralism, 
which many look upon with favor, makes 
social problem-solving especially complex 
and leads to disagreement over what consti- 
tutes a social problem and to which problems 
priority should be given. Ideological con- 
flicts and conflicts within segments of society 
over different goals have made for the politi- 
calization of social problems. Politicalization 
tends to divide people further and, although 


it also tends to dramatize a problem, it often 
curtails programs designed to help needy 
segments of our populations. 

Pluralism within society is reflected in soci- 
ology and in this Handbook. It can be seen 
in the proliferation of “sociologies,” from 
conservative to radical, and including liberal, 
humanistic, reflexive, Marxist, and old and 
new New Left. These points of view provide 
a variety of perceptions of social problems 
which make the study of, the acceptance of 
resolutions for, and the participation in the 
solutions more difficult. 

The influence of New Left and radical so- 
ciology is now being felt. Radical sociology, 
which flirts with Marxist sociology, totally 
abandons the notion of value-free sociology 
and takes an explicitly biased approach to 
study of sociological phenomena. This stance 
maintains that our basic institutions are cor- 
rupt and inadequate. Therefore, all research 
should be directed toward demonstrating this 
corruption and suggesting ways of correct- 
ing or transforming it, then actively work- 
ing for these changes. 

Reflecting the demands of the disadvan- 
taged and the changing sentiments of so- 
ciety, the New Left and radical sociologies 
were able to sponsor a reconsideration of 
methods of study, problem formulation, and 
theoretical approaches. Involved in all this is 
a downgrading of what is being and has been 
done in sociology by some sociologists. Gould- 
ner (1970:488-500), speaking from the point 
of view of reflexive—or introspective—soci- 
ology, states that “all research is contami- 
nated” (Gouldner, 1970: 497). 


New Techniques and New Problems 


Just as sociological theory is undergoing 
changes concurrent with changes in the social 
system, a variety of techniques for the study 
of social problems is also developing. Thus, 
we are currently shifting from the relatively 
restrictive techniques of survey research back 
to historical research, to ethnomethodologi- 
cal notions, and to a renunciation of all usual 
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research methods and toward sociological 
journalism. Some of this is reflected in the 
Handbook. 

These difficulties are continuously increas- 
ing for, as social change occurs, the effects are 
cumulative. Some people change with it and 
others continue to believe in the established 
ways, hence we always have the old and the 
new perspectives toward the same problems. 
As a consequence, behavioral science research 
constantly grows more varied and solutions 
become more prolific. 

The pluralism within sociology is mirrored 
in academia inasmuch as the study of social 
problems does not belong to any one disci- 
pline, and many hypothesize about and 
analyze them. This in itself may eventually 
prove to be beneficial; however, at the pres- 
ent time the many contradictory standpoints 
concerning social problems and the different 
disciplinary dialects used to express them 
often make it troublesome and time-consum- 
ing to coordinate the findings from the vari- 
ous fields. 

Even within sociology itself there is no ac- 
tual field of social problems, although many 
courses are taught under that title. The va- 
riety of subjects that can be subsumed under 
the heading of social problems are found in 
most social problems textbooks: crime, urban 
problems, race relations, education, etc. In 
most colleges these topics are taught as sep- 
arate courses, which explains why some 
academicians call themselves criminologists, 
urbanists, and so on. Perhaps this fragmen- 
tation is one reason why we have so many 
definitions of a social problem. 

Complexity continues because no one 
theory is applicable to all social problems, In 
fact, a great many of the studies employ no 
social theory at all as a frame of reference? 

There is vast disagreement among sociolo- 


* Some sociologists have tried to use social theory to 
understand social problems with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, Paul B. Horton and Gerald R. Leslie (1955) use 
three separate frames of reference: social change, value 
conflict, and personal deviance. 


gists over solutions to social problems; any 
social problem calls forth many solutions. 
If we combine the perceptions of other be- 
haviorial scientists with those of the sociolo- 
gist and add to this the great variety of opin- 
ions among nonacademicians, we begin to 
realize the difficulty an administrator or a 
public has in making a choice among alterna- 
tives. For the sociologist, gaining acceptance 
as an expert has been an uphill fight. A few 
are becoming advisors to kings; many more 
are becoming involved in the various phases 
of action research, How a social scientist gets 
“action,” or how he goes about getting his 
policy findings accepted is a special prob- 
lem in itself. Let us not complicate it further 
by our knowledge that solutions often breed 
new problems, especially in a pluralistic so- 
ciety such as ours. 


Five Categories of Social Problems 


The social scientist examines social prob- 
lems from many different perspectives, and it 
is his business to approach them in a sys- 
tematic and orderly fashion. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it will be helpful not only in defining 
and classifying social problems but also in 
delineating formulae for the solution of these 
problems with their policy implications to 
identify the following five categories of so- 
cial problems: recurrent, rerecognized, cur- 
rent, refashioned, and “unrecognized.” A 
social problem may fall into one category for 
one public and into a different category for 
another. Although the categories lack sharp 
edges and frequently overlap, it is hoped that 
they will facilitate analysis and action. 

A recurrent problem is defined as one 
which is long standing, persistent, visible, and 
chronic. Crime, despite our recent preoccu- 
pation with it, fits best into this category. It 
has always existed in this country and has 
always been recognized as a problem, 

A rerecognized problem is one which has 
been dormant, but which has gained new 
public awareness. Poverty serves as our ex- 
ample. The “invisible poor” were made visi- 
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ble again by Michael Harrington (1962). The 
new cognizance of this ancient problem 
brings with-it a mixture of old and new 
solutions. For some, it is still a problem to be 
solved by private charities or by Rooseveltian 
“New Deal” social-insurance techniques. For 
others, led by economist Milton Friedman, 
welfare measures are not considered to be the 
answer; they advocate a guaranteed annual 
income. Their thinking is away from group 
insurance to a laissez-faire philosophy which 
they hope will give the individual greater 
freedom to control his life. 

A current problem is one that has recently 
been labeled, is generally acknowledged, and 
is receiving societal attention. An example 
of this kind of problem is environmental 
pollution. A convergence of concern by the 
press, the broadcast media, and youth has 
captured the interest of large groups of peo- 
ple, and the public has been called upon to 
rescue the American environment. 

A refashioned problem is a recurrent one 
that has been redefined. Major among re- 
fashioned problems, subsumed under legiti- 
mation of law, is the question of majority 
“rightness.” While at one time it was the aris- 
tocracy who deplored majority rule, today 
there are factions of the New Left who ques- 
tion majority “rightness.” These issues, of 
course, have tremendous importance for our 
constitution, our political system, and for law 
and order. How far reaction will go to the 
attack on legitimation is unknown. But the 
potential certainly exists that right-wing 
totalitarian elements in our society will react 
strongly against those who would undermine 
the traditional status quo. 

Finally, an “unrecognized” problem is one 
that has not yet become visible to a significant 
population. These problems, of course, are 
rarely completely unrecognized. They are 
sometimes seen by a small number of people 
directly involved in them or by experts who 
predict that a social situation will become a 
problem in the future. This recognition is 
part of the processes of definition and atten- 
tion which fashion social conditions into social 


problems. In fact, radicalism, with its Marx- 
ist bent, draws attention to the existing social 
condition and defines it as a social problem. 
Writing in a section of Social Problems called 
“Social Problems of Tomorrow,” Albert 
Biderman (1959) predicted that by 1983 there 
would be over one million officers from the 
armed forces, retired at middle age and 
without civilian skill credentials, in need of 
a second career. Furthermore, Biderman 
said, these officers would be concentrated in 
five major geographic areas, constituting an 
employment problem for these areas. 

The problem of race relations fits into two 
categories (as does crime). It is recurrent be- 
cause it is long standing, chronic, and persis- 
tent. It is also refashioned because it has been 
partially redefined. This classification duality 
warns the researcher of a problem’s greater 
complexity. In practice the duality of the 
problem lies in its meaning for different 
groups, which engenders different demands 
and different suggested solutions. 

Racial problems were once thought to be 
solvable by integration. While many liberals 
still espouse this principle, some militants and 
radicals are calling for a separatist movement. 
One form of separatism is the creation of a 
Negro nation outside the United States, such 
as was advocated by Thomas Jefferson, Mar- 
cus Garvey, and others, Theodore Draper 
(1969) finds that there are two predominant 
forms of contemporary black separatism: ex- 
ternal emigration and “internal statism.” 
Today’s separatist movement may be more 
extensive than it was during Garvey’s time; 
moreover, it is generally confined to the de- 
mand for an independent state within the 
United States. 

While some black leaders have lost patience 
with the progress toward integration, others, 
like the late Martin Luther King, are willing 
to stay within the system and pressure with 
lawful and recognized techniques of dissent. 
Important in this context is that the two ap- 
proaches to this problem partially coincide, as 
do the two classifications into which the issue 
of race relations fall. Thus, the duality of one 
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reflects the duality of the other. The prob- 
lem has both a classification duality and a 
solution duality. 


A Reflection of Society 


No exact fit between the realities of society, 
the changes in sociology, and this Handbook 
has been attempted. However, a reading of it 
will indicate the influence that the forces 
awake in society and the turmoil dividing 
sociology have had on this volume. 

Some of the problems that society has had 
to face in attempting to deal with social prob- 
lems are the same problems that the Hand- 
book has had to deal with. Take, for instance, 
the problem of language; even words like 
revolution have had their meanings subtly 
changed. The continued divisions within our 
society are also mirrored in the Handbook, 
with its numerous definitions of social prob- 
lems, its diverse ways of looking at things, 
its various approaches to social problems, 
both theoretical and ideological. 

Every book in the behaviorial sciences, I 
suppose, reflects society’s influence; but it is 
my guess that a volume dealing with social 
problems, with its implied heightened sensi- 
tivity, reacts to a social environment much as 
litmus paper reacts to a physical environment. 
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PART i A Framework 
for the Analysis 
of Social Problems 


CHAPTER i 


History and Sociology 


of the Study 
of Social Problems 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


University of Minnesota 


CULTURE, SOCIAL STRUCTURE, 
AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


All societies undoubtedly have what they 
recognize to be social evils\—that is, condi- 
tions or practices that are significantly out of 
harmony with their values. But it is only 
when society believes that it can do some- 
thing to reduce or eliminate these evils that 
the practices can be considered to be social 
problems. If the evils are thought to be acts 
of God (testing man’s faith or punishing slip- 
page from faith), acts of the Devil (carrying 
out his preordained function of luring men 
into evil), or inherent propensities of man’s 
nature, nothing can be done about them and 
they are not social problems on the agenda 
for social action. Earlier in Western history, 
poverty and mental illness, for example, were 
considered to be acts of God or of the Devil 


Eprror's Nore: Arnold M. Rose died January 2, 1968. 

1 Since we are here taking the point of view of the 
society, or of a specific public within it, we believe it ap- 
propriate to use the popular term social evil. If the 
reader prefers a loftier term from sociological jargon, 
he may readily substitute some such phrase as “nega- 
tive social value” or “societal dysfunction.” All these 
terms are equally valuational. 


(and still are in certain non-Western so- 
cieties), and in those societies they were not 
viewed as social problems. As societies be- 
come secularized, or techniques of social en- 
gineering become more available to them, 
the range of social problems expands or 
changes. 

This does not mean that social problems 
are nonexistent in sacred or primitive so- 
cieties. Anthropologists tell us that all so- 
cieties have some definition of crime and take 
some kind of collective action to inhibit crime 
(Hoebel, 1954). Every society has some con- 
stituted representative who serves as judge 
and jury to ascertain formally that a certain 
individual has committed some social out- 
rage and who then orders his punishment. 
Since the motives for punishment usually in- 
clude some notion that it will inhibit the 
transgressor or others from future similar 
wrongdoing, the act of punishment can be 
considered a form of effort for social amelior- 
ation. Thus crime may be considered a uni- 
versal social problem, even though the social 
means of containing or reducing it may seem 
exceedingly unorganized or primitive by 
modern standards. 

Modern life has seen an increase in the 
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number and range of social problems for 
reasons other than the increasing seculariza- 
tion and sophistication of society. Rapid so- 
cial change adds to the conditions that are 
out of harmony with social values..Automa- 
tion has created a new problem of technologi- 
cal unemployment, a situation in which there 
are not enough jobs in the society for the un- 
skilled. The increased independence of youth, 
as well as the increased availability of effec- 
tive contraceptives, has created a problem of 
teen-age marriage—marriage before the cou- 
ple is economically responsible and emotion- 
ally mature. Of course, some of the same tech- 
nological innovations which help to create 
new social problems may also reduce older 
social problems. Automation has reduced 
boredom in factory and clerical work as well 
as raised the standard of living; contracep- 
tives have reduced the number of unwanted 
children. But the rapid advent of new con- 
ditions, whether in technology or in institu- 
tions, is likely to create new problems for 
some segments of the society, at least tem- 
porarily until people can adjust. 

Sometimes rapid innovation provides solu- 
tions to social problems. Modern technology 
has certainly made life easier in many ways, 
and some of the improvements have im- 
mediately reduced long-standing social prob- 
lems. Medical science and technology have 
almost wiped out the crippling disease of 
infantile paralysis, which came to be thought 
of as a social problem in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Earlier, the fatal diseases associated 
with childbearing were all but eliminated, 
and the problem of motherless children was 
greatly reduced. But even these universally 
recognized benefits of modern medical sci- 
ence have resulted in new social problems: 
the decline in the infectious diseases has 
made it much more likely that people will 
live to acquire the chronic ailments, such as 
cancer and heart diseases.” Because the latter 


? Between 1901 and 1955, the proportion of Ameri- 
cans sixty-five years or older having one or more chronic 
illnesses rose from 46 to 81 percent (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1960). 


diseases have to be treated over a longer 
period of time, medical costs are much 
greater. Whereas it used to be common for an 
elderly person to contract pneumonia or in- 
fluenza and die within a few days or weeks, 
the contemporary old person is much more 
likely to acquire a chronic disease and find it 
catastrophically expensive to treat his illness. 
This situation provided much of the motiva- 
tion behind the effort to get the federal gov- 
ernment to pay for medical care for older 
people, which legislation was passed in 1965 
after some years of political struggle. 

It is difficult to say whether modern society 
shows more moral and ethical sensitivity 
than earlier societies, thereby defining more 
conditions as social evils and hence as social 
problems. Certainly, the cultures of past and 
primitive societies contain a clear identifica- 
tion of what is evil and moral, perhaps even 
a more sharply defined concept than is found 
in secularized modern societies. On the other 
hand, the “breadth of perspective”? of social 
reality has expanded in modern society, and 
some of the facets of social life that were not 
even perceived in earlier societies are now 
considered to be social evils, thus increasing 
the number of social problems. Even poverty, 
which has for some time been recognized as 
a social problem in Western society, has 
gained an increased significance in the 
United States since President Lyndon John- 
son launched the War on Poverty in 1964 
and propagandized its facets and dimensions 
for the American public. But we shall leave it 
as a moot question whether modern or pre- 
modern society is more morally sensitive to 
the existence of social evils. 

In considering the popular definition of so- 
cial problems, it is necessary to specify the 
public for which the popular definition is 
relevant. Obviously not all members of a 
society are likely to have the same breadth 
of perspective, the same sharpness of concern 


3 This concept was first proposed by George H. 
Mead and John Dewey. It has been best developed by 
Leon H. Warshay. See his “Breadth of Perspective” 
(Warshay, 1962). 
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about social evils, the same beliefs in the pos- 
sibilities for amelioration, or the same degree 
of awareness of the social evils themselves. In 
most societies, any problem’s “public” is 
likely to be only a segment of the total so- 
ciety; however, this segment, providing it is 
large enough or significant enough, is suffi- 
cient for a definition of the existence of a 
social problem. In some societies, the socially 
sensitive segment is the clergy or religious 
leaders; in others, it is those who are responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of public order. In 
still other societies, it is some other elite, such 
as a “power elite” or an “intellectual elite,” 
who define the social problems. Occasionally, 
a small group of literary persons has so 
propagandized the existence of a social con- 
dition that the condition has become gen- 
erally recognized as a social problem. The 
novelist Emile Zola, for example, almost 
single-handedly demonstrated to the French 
public of the 1890s that anti-Semitism was a 
source of corruption in the French army and 
government. In earlier times, a problem’s 
“public” was likely to be relatively small and 
confined to some elite. With the spread of 
literacy, democracy, and the mass media, 
however, the “publics” for most social prob- 
lems have expanded to include larger pro- 
portions of the populace. 

Having considered how certain aspects of 
the social organization and culture of a so- 
ciety affect the definition and existence of so- 
cial problems, we can turn to the history of 
the academic study of social problems. 


HISTORY OF THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Historians were the first to look at society 
with some degree of objectivity and to report 
what they saw with accuracy. From the days 
of Herodotus and Thucydides to the present, 
historians have been calling attention to spe- 
cific social problems, occasionally describing 
what they believed to be the genesis of the 
problem and its development in historical 
fact. Until this century, however, most his- 
torians were primarily concerned with politi- 


cal and military history and did not consider 
it their obligation to report extensively on the 
less exalted sections of the society (if indeed 
there was comprehensive documentary evi- 
dence concerning the latter, which most often 
there was not). Thus, both for lack of in- 
terest and lack of data, most earlier historians 
gave only scant attention to the social prob- 
lems of the periods they happened to be 
studying. Furthermore, their tendency to 
deal comprehensively with a period, and to 
order their data chronologically, was not con- 
ducive to the study of what was a segment of 
social reality that could often best be studied 
correlationally. 

A major exception among pre-twentieth- 
century historians was Edward Gibbon. Gib- 
bon set himself the task of explaining the pa- 
thology of Imperial Rome that eventually led 
to its loss of political and military ascendancy 
over the Mediterranean world and its virtual 
disappearance as a distinctive society. The 
historian’s tendency to deal with the whole 
society presented no difficulty for Gibbon be- 
cause the whole of Roman society was the 
problem. He also deviated somewhat from 
the chronological approach, as when he made 
a special analysis (in two chapters) of the 
role of Christianity in fostering the decline 
of the Roman Empire. Gibbon made a major 
contribution to the study of what today we 
would call anomie, or “sick society”; but the 
problem he studied was not a typical one for 
students of social problems. 

A number of twentieth-century historians 
have made major contributions to the study 
of certain social problems—for example, pov- 
erty, racial conflict, and political corruption 
—in societies both recent and long dead. 
Their willingness to differ from their prede- 
cessors by being concerned with other than 
political and military matters, with a seg- 
ment of a society rather than the whole, and 
with a developmental rather than a strictly 
chronological approach has made it possible 
for them to study social problems. In fact, 
some contemporary historians might be con- 
sidered sociologists of past societies or past 
periods. Of course, they still eschew the study 
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of certain social problems, such as mental 
illness, suicide, and housing, as well as of 
many nonproblem interests of sociologists. 
But the scholarly contributions historians 
have made to the study of certain social prob- 
lems deserve closer attention from sociolo- 
gists than they have generally received. 

Other social scientists have occasionally 
studied those social problems that fall 
within the range of their specialty. Political 
scientists, for example, have studied non- 
voting and other forms of political apathy, 
political discrimination, graft and other 
forms of political corruption, the linkage be- 
tween government and organized crime, and 
the like. Economists have studied certain 
aspects of depressions and unemployment, 
labor-management strife, and inflation. In 
such countries as the United Kingdom and 
Sweden, the problems of population are 
studied equally by economists and sociolo- 
gists. Psychologists have studied mental ill- 
ness and mental retardation and, more re- 
cently, crime and drug addiction, but they 
study these things in terms of individual be- 
havior rather than as social problems. 

It is generally the sociologist who gives 
primary attention to the scientific study of so- 
cial problems. The motivation to undertake 
this study was a major factor in the inception 
of sociology as a separate discipline in the last 

uarter of the nineteenth century. Since then 
there has always been a branch of the disci- 
pline, both for teaching and research pur- 
poses, variously called “social pathology,” 
“social disorganization,” “applied sociology,” 
“the sociology of social welfare,” “deviant be- 
havior,” or just plain “social problems.” The 
major social problems studied by sociologists 
include overpopulation, poverty, crime, juve- 
nile delinquency, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
prostitution, sex perversion, mental disorder, 
mental deficiency, suicide, divorce, marital 
discord, intergroup prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, industrial conflict, inadequate hous- 
ing and slum conditions, unemployment, 
chronic dependency, and corruption in gov- 
ernment. Some sociologists study these phe- 
nomena not as social problems but as aspects 


of social organization in a heterogencous so- 
ciety. 

The early motivation to study social prob- 
lems was melioristic—that is, to reduce or 
eliminate them—and the melioristic orienta- 
tion toward the study of social problems re- 
mained dominant until about 1920, although 
it has never been completely absent since. 
Some of the first American professors of so- 
ciology were persons who had achieved emi- 
nence in the ministry or in welfare organiza- 
tions, men such as Charles R. Henderson, 
Samuel G. Smith, and Amos G. Warner. An 
even larger number were sons of ministers. 
who retained the values of their fathers but 
who looked to an emerging science to give 
them a more effective guidance than moral 
pronouncement for the elimination of social 
problems. Inevitably, the new discipline of 
sociology took several decades to develop sci- 
entific methods of research appropriate to its 
subject matter. During those decades—say, 
until about 1920—the melioristic interest in 
social problems far outran the ability of soci- 
ologists to acquire sound knowledge that 
could be used to reduce the problems. During 
that period, most sociologists contributed no 
more to the study of social problems than 
did ministers, welfare organization leaders, 
and reformers, although some men both in- 
side and outside the academy were laying the 
groundwork for later scientific analysis by 
systematic and objective description. 

In the early period of sociology, which 
dated approximately from 1870 to 1920, the 
work of certain Europeans was far in advance 
of that of any American, although it was in 
the United States that the first full-fledged 
departments of sociology were organized. 
The study of crime, mostly by lawyers, had 
been developing since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In 1889, Charles Booth 
published the first results of a comprehensive 
survey of poverty in London and a dozen 
years later Seebohm Rowntree (1901) did a 
similar study of York. In France, Frédéric Le 
Play (1893) expanded the study of poverty, 
as well as of family life, by collecting family 
budgets and analyzing them to determine 
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standards of living. The data collection by 
such men was monumental and innovative, 
but their analyses were superficial and their 
theorics primitive. 

The first truly creative sociological study of 
a social problem was Emile Durkheim’s Le 
Suicide (1897). Collecting all the statistical 
data on suicide from as many countries and 
periods as possible, as well as namerous case 
reports on suicides or would-be suicides, 
Durkheim tested all the available hypotheses 
and guesses about the causes of suicide 
against the data. His own theory, which in- 
cluded a three-fold classification of causes, 
seemed to hold up the best and has continued 
to stand the test of later investigations and 
criticisms with only minor modifications. 
Durkheim's theory was a thoroughly socio- 
logical one, and it did much to set up the in- 
fant discipline of sociology. 

In the United States, early sociological in- 
vestigations were much less significant, 
although descriptions of social problems were 
gaining in precision. Probably the best of 
the early American studies of poverty and 
discrimination was W. E. B. DuBois’ The 
Negro in Philadelphia (1899). Sophonisba 
Breckinridge and Edith Abbott (1910), who 
were among the first professors of social 
work, published studies of immigrant 
housing in the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy which were also noteworthy for their de- 
scriptive value. 

The first great study of a social problem by 
an American sociologist was made by W. I. 
Thomas and his Polish assistant, Florian 
Znaniecki (1918). Published in five volumes, 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
was essentially a study of the problems of 
rural European immigrants who settled in 
the cities of the United States. The disorien- 
tation of these people represented one of the 
most serious social problems of the time. As 
in Durkheim’s study, the data was collected 
by a variety of ingenious methods and were 
presented in a context of sophisticated so- 
ciological theory. The key concept was social 
disorganization, defined as “the weakening 
of the social rules of behavior upon individ- 


ual members of the group,” which approxi- 
mated Durkheim’s concept of anomie. 

The theory and research methods of Durk- 
heim and of Thomas and Znaniecki con- 
tinued to impress sociologists, even to the 
present time. Shortly after 1920, however, 
sociologists lost interest in the subject matter 
of their works, and it was almost forgotten 
that these were studies of social problems. 
This was symptomatic of a broader trend, 
which started in the 1920s and continued 
through the 1940s, to downgrade the study of 
social problems. This trend, which cannot 
fully be explained here, would provide a 
fascinating study in the sociology of knowl- 
edge. Essentially, it was a reaction against the 
reformist bent of the earlier investigators. 
The leading sociologists of the period, for- 
getting the objectivity and excellent method- 
ology demonstrated in the works of Durk- 
heim, DuBois, Thomas and Znaniecki, and 
others, held that reformist interests prevented 
scientific objectivity and research. This 
charge was largely false, even though there 
were incompetent sociologists who sought to 
ameliorate social problems without using 
tested knowledge. 

Apparently the real cause for the abandon- 
ment of the study of social problems was the 
chagrin of sociologists over their discipline’s 
low status among academics and the public 
generally. Many sociologists thought that by 
imitating the natural sciences and doing 
“pure” research they could capture some of 
the prestige of the natural scientists. They re- 
jected the fact that natural scientists never 
ceased to believe that their researches would 
be socially useful, even when their areas of 
investigation seemed remote from applied in- 
terests. A few sociologists were also moti- 
vated by conservative, antireformist political 
biases, and they used the “scientific” argu- 
ment to propagandize their fellow sociolo- 
gists into eschewing the study of social prob- 
lems because such researches often led to 
“liberal” social action. 

The study of social problems did not cease 
completely during the period 1920-1950. 
Most notably, the study of crime and de- 
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linquency remained a salient research in- 
terest for a number of sociologists, especially 
Ernest W. Burgess and Edwin H. Suther- 
land and their followers. But the proportion 
of such studies among all sociological re- 
searches declined, and the sociologists who 
continued to conduct studies of social prob- 
lems, with the possible exception of the crim- 
inologists, were held in low esteem. Also, the 
proportion of sociologists who combined sci- 
entific with applied interests decreased. 
Sutherland (1945) calls attention to this fact 
in the following statement: 


Of the authors of articles in the American 
Journal of Sociology in 1895-1900, 25.3 per cent 
were members of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction [the leading organi- 
zation for social welfare professionals] and/or 
the American Prison Congress; this percentage 
decreased to 4.0 in the volumes for 1935-40. 


In the so-called comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sctences, published in 
1933, there was no article on social problems, 
social disorganization, applied sociology, 
practical sociology, or deviant behavior, al- 
though there was a short article on “malad- 
justment” and on specific social problems. 

A significant event was the break with the 
professional social workers. Before 1920 social 
workers published extensively in the leading 
sociological journal, American Journal of So- 
ciology, and relied heavily on sociology for 
theories and foci of interest (¢.g., the com- 
munity and membership groups). Moreover, 
sociologists had drawn some of their data 
from social case records. But, about 1920, a 
divorce occurred between the two fields. So- 
ciologists accused social workers of being “do- 
gooders” (now a term of opprobrium), 
“preachers,” and “old maids of both sexes.” 
Social workers, in retaliation, accused so- 
ciologists of being “reactionaries,” “pseudo- 
scientists,” and “ivory-towered.” Sociologists 
reduced their research interests in social 
problems, and social workers turned to psy- 
chiatry for their guiding concepts and 
theories, thereby developing individual case- 
work at the expense of the subfields of group 


work and community organization. At the 
University of Chicago, where there were 
leading departments in both fields, students 
in social work were not allowed to take 
courses in the sociology department and, by 
the use of derision, sociology majors were 
dissuaded from taking courses in social 
work. This bitter separation lasted until 
about 1950, when some sociologists estab- 
lished The Society for the Study of Social 
Problems and encouraged social workers to 
become members. About the same time, the 
National Association of Social Workers 
established a Research Section, which in- 
cluded several persons trained in sociology. 
Nevertheless, some sociologists continue to 
look down on social work as a category, and 
some social workers continue to refuse to use 
sociological concepts and the findings of 
sociological research. These unhappy rela- 
tionships, absurd for scientists and profes- 
sionals, provide a case study in the sociology 
of knowledge. 

There were several other ironies to be 
found in the sociologists’ thirty-year hiatus 
from research in social problems. Psychology 
and economics, two disciplines which were 
accorded the highest prestige as social sci- 
ences and were much envied by sociologists, 
retained a strong interest in the applied 
aspects of their research. In fact, part of the 
prestige of these two disciplines rested on 
their practicality and their use by public 
leaders in industry, government, etc. 

A second irony was provided by what hap- 
pened to sociology itself during the 1940s: 
Many sociologists were almost unwillingly 
thrust into applied research by events con- 
nected with the Second World War and 
found, contrary to their expectations, that 
their prestige was thereby enhanced. Sociolo- 
gists were involved in the study of problems 
of military morale, civilian morale under war 
conditions, employee turnover and absentee- 
ism at a time of labor shortage, adjustment 
to war-boom communities, ethnic group con- 
flicts and tensions, and other problems cre- 
ated directly or indirectly by the involvement 
of the United States in the war. In leaving the 
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academy for these applied research jobs, 
many sociologists felt they were demeaning 
themselves as scientists although contrib- 
uting patriotically to the war effort. To their 
surprise, many found that they were able to 
carry on objective research in the applied 
setting, often making more theoretical and 
methodological contributions to sociology 
than they had in the previous years of “pure” 
research, They gained status with other 
academicians and sometimes even with the 
power elite of society at large, and they were 
able to command large research grants which 
had not been forthcoming previously. 

By the end of the war, these lessons con- 
vinced many sociologists that there was no 
necessary conflict between pure sociology and 
research on relevant social problems. Socio- 
logical research on even the old social prob- 
lems—especially crime, intergroup relations, 
mental disorder, and overpopulation—be- 
gan to mount once more. And “new” social 
problems began to engage the attention of 
sociologists: bureaucracy, industrial conflict, 
role conflict in large-scale organizations 
(such as hospitals, factories, and government 
offices), and other areas of social life hitherto 
ignored by sociologists. As a result of these 
studies, which offered practical applications, 
sociology became a prestigious discipline, 
widely accepted and “established.” 

While the reconversion of sociologists to 
the study of social problems was due largely 
to wartime demands, there were other, even 
earlier, influences. The continuing success of 
the criminologists in building a cumulative 
body of knowledge drew grudging admira- 
tion from certain sociologists who were not 
criminologists. In his essay Knowledge for 
What? Robert Lynd (1939) called for more 
applied social research. The publication of 
An American Dilemma, a comprehensive 
study of the Negro in the United States by 
Gunnar Myrdal, Richard Sterner, and 
Arnold Rose (1944), made some impression 
on sociologists, although mainly because of 
its methodological appendices rather than its 
subject matter. The book was far more favor- 
ably received by psychologists, economists, 


and other academicians, as well as by some 
public leaders, but this in turn made some 
sociologists more accepting of problems- 
oriented research. 

Changes in emphasis begun in the 1940s 
continued into the 1950s. There was a 
marked increase in the number of papers de- 
voted to social problems delivered at the an- 
nual meetings of the American Sociological 
Association. The journal Social Problems 
was established in 1953 by the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, and the society 
grew steadily in membership and prestige. 
By the late 1950s, research on applied social 
problems was no longer derided or de- 
nounced by the majority of sociologists. Pop- 
ulation experts spent as much time analyzing 
the problem of overpopulation as they did re- 
porting birth and death rates. Other long- 
established specialists within sociology—such 
as rural and urban sociologists, family soci- 
ologists, social psychologists—likewise gave 
an increasing proportion of their attention to 
research with implications for social action. 
By 1965, the “pure science” movement 
among sociologists could be said to be almost 
nonexistent. No sacrifice of methodological 
rigor or theoretical significance was found to 
be associated with the selection of social prob- 
lems as research topics. 


HISTORY OF THEORY 
CONCERNING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By theory is meant the effort to explain the 
causes of social problems in general terms. 
Theories regarding specific social problems 
will be analyzed in another chapter; here we 
shall consider only the general nature of these 
theories as they have been advanced by so- 
ciologists, beginning about 1890. Sutherland 
(1945), referring to the writings on social 
problems during the 1890s stated : 


So far as explanation was attempted, it was a 
heterogencous multiple-factor theory which in- 
cluded practically everything in the universe 
and which had no organization except a taxo- 
nomic systematization and some measurement 
of the relative importance of the factors. 
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Of course, this did not apply to Durkheim's 
study of suicide, which included a systematic, 
focused, specific theory. What Sutherland 
was referring to was the tendency of early 
writers to list all the possible factors that 
might be causing a particular social problem, 
to classify these factors without showing their 
interrelationship, and to indicate the prob- 
able major causes without showing the neces- 
sary or sufficient causative relationship to 
the problem under discussion. This was not 
adequate theory construction because it did 
not permit prediction or specific testing. But 
it remained the style for some textbook 
writers on social problems for at least two 
generations (Mills, 1943). 

The Durkheimian concept of anomie, 
which was substantially equivalent to 
Thomas and Znaniecki’s concept of social 
disorganization, provided a specific theoreti- 
cal framework for the study of social prob- 
lems, namely, the weakening of the social 
structure through the lessening of the power 
of the social norms to control or guide the 
behavior of a substantial portion of the so- 
ciety. Rapid social change was given as one 
major reason why some societies developed 
into this state. The concept of anomie, or 
rapid social change, was valuable in interpret- 
ing suicide, mental disorder, drug addiction, 
and even individual crime and prostitution, 
but it was far less adequate to explain or- 
ganized crime, industrial or racial conflict, 
and other social problems growing out of a 
cleavage in society’s adherence to norms. In 
these latter cases, the problems involved dif- 
fering or conflicting norms rather than in- 
effectual norms. Such a “conflict interpreta- 
tion” of social problems had its origin in a 
general theory of society which can be traced 
at least as far back as Karl Marx, but it had a 
more sociological formulation at the hands 
of Ludwik Gumplowicz and Georg Simmel, 
early European sociologists. It was R. C. 
Fuller, however, who first systematically ap- 
plied the concept of conflict of values to the 
theoretical analysis of social problems them- 
selves (Fuller, 1938; Fuller & Myers, 1941a; 
Fuller & Myers, 1941b). 


W. F. Ogburn (1922) had earlier proposed 
a general theory of social change, including 
the concept of cultural lag, to represent a sit- 
uation in which different structures of the 
society were changing at unequal speeds. 
This concept was used by some proponents of 
both the social disorganization and the con- 
flict theories of social problems. A few other 
sociologists adopted biological or psychologi- 
cal explanations. To the present day, how- 
ever, the dominant theoretical approaches of 
students of social problems have been those 
of social disorganization and of conflict, and 
quite often there has been vigorous argu- 
ment between these two schools (Rose, 1957). 
Even the attempt by some criminologists to 
interpret crime, not in terms of the charac- 
teristics of criminals but in terms of society’s 
enacting laws which define certain behavior 
as criminal (Tappan, 1949), or the effort of 
some sociologists to interpret mental illness 
in terms of society’s definition of certain devi- 
ant behaviors (Scheff, 1963) may be seen as 
extensions of conflict theory to problem be- 
havior which previously had been interpreted 
mainly in terms of social disorganization 
theory. Sutherland’s theory of crime (1934), 
which he termed differential association, as 
well as the more recent concept of a criminal 
subculture, are additional extensions of con- 
flict theory. 

For each specific social problem there are 
specific theories of causation which fall 
within the general framework of cither social 
disorganization theory or conflict theory. It 
is generally recognized by sociologists that an 
adequate theory must be specific. A theory 
that attempts to explain robbery, neurosis, 
and alcoholism in the same set of terms can- 
not but fail to explain why one individual 
engages in one of these behaviors while 
another individual engages in another.‘ 

Before leaving this discussion of theory, it 
must be pointed out that some students of 
social problems are interested not in causal 
explanations of these problems but in em- 


* Such fallacious reasoning has been used by some 
psychiatrists, 
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pirical predictions as to what kinds of indi- 
viduals will manifest the problems. That is, 
they are not concerned with theory. There is 
a large body of careful research dating back 
to the 1920s concerning the actuarial predic- 
tion of which youngsters will become juve- 
nile delinquents and which parolees will be- 
come recidivists.° In the 1930s, E. W. Burgess 
started predictive studies of “happiness in 
marriage”—considered the antithesis of the 
social problem of marital discord (Burgess & 
Cottrell, 1939). Predictive studies have also 
been made of failure to adjust to army life 
(Star, 1949) and of mental breakdown in 
combat (Rose, 1956). 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 
ON THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


SOCIOLOGY AND OTHER DISCIPLINES 


There is no universally agreed upon defi- 
nition of sociology, but the definition offered 
by Arnold M. Rose (1965:3) would probably 
be coordinate with the majority opinion: “So- 
ciology is the science of interaction among 
people and of the effects of this interaction on 
human behavior.” According to this defini- 
tion, the study of social problems comes un- 
der the purview of sociology. There are, how- 
ever, specific historical influences that have 
allocated the study of certain social problems 
to sociologists and of other social problems to 
other social science disciplines. We shall now 
consider some of these historical influences. 

Sociology was the last of the social sciences 
to emerge as an independent discipline. As a 
consequence, many of its areas of concern de- 
veloped because of the neglect of certain 
problems by the longer established disci- 
plines. For example, during the nineteenth 
century (and in some European countries to 
the present day), the analysis of population 


SE, W. Burgess was probably the first of these in- 
vestigators (Vold, 1931), An example of recent re- 
search of this type is Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. 
Monachesi, Adolescent Personality and Behaviour 
(1963). 


problems was considered the function of the 
economist. Even early in this century Ameri- 
can economists such as Simon Patten and 
Walter F. Willcox were among the leading 
demographers. But over the years, fewer and 
fewer economists concentrated on demogra- 
phy and the field went to the sociologists 
by default. This was true not only in the 
United States but also in France, Italy, and 
most other European nations outside of 
Scandinavia and the United Kingdom. The 
problems of housing and industrial conflict, 
on the other hand, retained the active interest 
of some economists, and sociologists con- 
cerned themselves with these problems in 
lesser proportions. Problems dealing with the 
more central interests of economics—such as 
the various aspects of money and banking— 
have remained the exclusive province of the 
economists. 

The study of crime was originally under- 
taken by lawyers, with some research being 
done by economists and psychologists. Crim- 
inal law remains a central interest of U. S. 
law schools, but the study of the causes of 
crime has almost disappeared from law 
school curriculums. An exception might be 
made for the Harvard Law School, where 
Professor Sheldon Glueck and his wife, 
Eleanor (1950), conducted outstanding re- 
search on the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
But their work was always considered quite 
marginal to the central activities of the 
Harvard Law School, and when Professor 
Glueck retired, his interest was not replaced 
in the faculty. The recently developed empir- 
ical interests of certain law professors in the 
“sociology of law"~e.g. Julius Cohen's 
studies in parental authority and Ernest M. 
Jones's investigations into mistaken bids for 
construction contracts—may foreshadow a 
healthy reawakening of empirical investiga- 
tion of social problems of common interest to 
sociologists and lawyers. In some instances, 
collaboration between lawyers and sociolo- 
gists is already under way. 

Some psychiatrists have developed a strong 
interest in criminal behavior and have pub- 
lished noteworthy analyses of this problem. 
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Most of their work, however, is based on un- 
systematic case reports and does not meet the 
criteria of science. An effective cooperation 
between psychiatrists and sociological crim- 
inologists could prove useful in studying 
those aspects of criminal behavior in which 
personality aberration plays a distinctive role, 
but this kind of cooperation has not yet de- 
veloped. The relationship between psychia- 
trists and sociologists has been more success- 
ful in investigating sociological factors in 
mental illness and its treatment. Beginning 
in the 1920s psychiatric sociology® has been a 
developing subdiscipline. Studies such as 
those by Faris and Dunham (1939) on the 
ecological distribution of residences of per- 
sons with mental disorders, by Stanton and 
Schwartz (1954) on the mental hospital, by 
Eaton and Weil (1955) on mental illnesses 
in an isolated and integrated population, by 
Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) on the so- 
cial class correlates of the incidence and prev- 
alence of mental disorder and its treatment, 
by Rose (1955; 1956) on psychological mal- 
adjustment in the military setting, by Gurin, 
Veroff, and Feld (1960) on public images of 
the mental patient, and by Srole and his col- 
leagues (1962-63) on the true incidence of 
mental disturbance indicate the impressive 
way in which sociologists have developed 
knowledge regarding the social factors affect- 
ing mental disorder, often in cooperation 
with psychiatrists. 

While it is true that Michael M. Davis 
(1918; 1931; Davis & Rorem, 1932) and Bern- 
hard J. Stern (1927) were making major 
contributions concerning the social aspects of 
medical economics two generations ago, 
other problems in the field of medical sociol- 
ogy have only recently begun to receive the 
attention of sociologists. Areas now being 
studied by sociologists include hospital or- 
ganization and administration, medical ed- 


“In the past decade, this term has increasingly sup- 
planted the older term social psychiatry, which is now 
being used by psychiatrists to refer to treatment pro 
cesses (such as group therapy or the “therapeutic com- 
munity”) that actively make use of a social component. 


ucation, doctor-patient relationships, patient 
care, the implementation of medical regimes, 
public dissemination of medical knowledge, 
the selective utilization of health services, 
and social implications in the etiology of dis- 
ease. This interest in the social factors of 
medicine has come about largely because 
“physicians found that their training in the 
natural sciences provided little basis upon 
which to design and conduct studies” 
(Leavell, 1963:x). 

The number of examples could be ex- 
tended, but it should now be sufficiently evi- 
dent that sociologists took over the study of 
numerous social problems because other sci- 
entists were either not interested or not tech- 
nically trained to undertake the research. 
Moreover, many practitioners—such as those 
in the medical profession—have long been 
disturbed by some of these social problems 
and welcomed the contributions of sociolo- 
gists, particularly since the sociologist could 
bring to the research a body of relevant social 
theory that could illuminate the findings be- 
yond mere descriptive fact-finding. In study- 
ing many of these social problems, sociolo- 
gists collaborate with other social scientists or 
medical scientists and practitioners. 


SOURCES OF RESEARCH FUNDS 


A second external influence on sociologists 
studying social problems is the source of re- 
search funds. Some research is conducted 
within the operational organization that 
pays for it; other research is conducted by 
university personnel under contract to op- 
erating organizations who deal with the re- 
searcher either directly or through the univer- 
sity acting as an agent. Among the operating 
organizations interested in research on social 
problems are various branches of the govern- 
ment, philanthropic foundations, voluntary 
associations interested in reform, and private 
businesses and institutions (such as hos- 
pitals). Occasionally, universities have small 
research grants for their own faculty, in 
which case the researcher selects his own 
topic for investigation. The same is true for 
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the small grants offered by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. In prac- 
tically all other cases, however, the fund 
grantor specifies the topic, or at least the 
range of topics, which the researcher is to 
study. This is true even of the philanthropic 
foundations, although these usually admit a 
fairly broad range of research topics for 
which they will offer grants. 

The interests of these operating agencies 
are a major influence on the selection of prob- 
lems for research because most research 
projects require financing beyond the pri- 
vate means of the individual investigator. If 
the operating agency sponsors the research 
internally, it pays the salary of the researcher 
as well as the costs of the investigation. If the 
operating agency offers grants to the uni- 
versity or other outside personnel, it may or 
may not pay all or part of the researcher’s 
salary. The influence of research money is 
exerted not only directly on the individual 
researcher but also indirectly through the 
university. University administrators and 
faculties often need additional funds in order 
to attract outstanding graduate students, 
who can be lured with research assistant- 
ships; or the university may want the equip- 
ment and “overhead” payments which are in- 
cluded in most research grants. Often an 
administrator's effectiveness is judged by the 
amount of research money he can attract to 
his institution. 

The extent to which granting agencies, 
through the manipulation of large-scale re- 
search funds, can focus the attention of so- 
ciological researchers on particular social 
problems can perhaps best be exemplified by 
what has happened in medical sociology. Be- 
fore 1945, little sociological research was 
carried on in the medical field except in the 
area of mental illness. Certainly few uni- 
versities offered courses in medical sociology. 
Then several philanthropic foundations be- 
came interested in the subject, and in 1948 the 
federal government established the National 
Institutes of Health, which offered both 
large- and small-sized research grants for 
work in medical sociology. The National In- 


stitute of Mental Health even included soci- 
ologists on its internal research staff. Many 
private organizations in the health field, in- 
cluding hospitals, began to hire sociologists to 
study specific problems. The result of all of 
this new sponsorship was a great influx of 
sociologists into the field of medical sociol- 
ogy. By the late 1950s, an informal group of 
medical sociologists was meeting annually, 
and soon became a formal section of the 
American Sociological Association. While 
the journal Social Problems provided a publi- 
cation medium for studies in medical soci- 
ology, as did the general sociological journals 
to a lesser extent, by 1960 a need for a spe- 
cialized journal led to the birth of the Jour- 
nal of Health and Human Behavior (later 
amended to the Journal of Health and Social 
Behavior). Today, practically every major 
sociology department offers at least one 
course in medical sociology. 

The availability of funds for research on 
certain topics not only provides a major in- 
fluence for the selection of research interests 
but also on the direction of training of grad- 
uate students who are willing to specialize 
in certain fields. For example, the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service offers training fellowships 
for students willing to specialize in medical 
sociology, and the Russell Sage Foundation 
has made training fellowships available at 
several universities for students willing to 
specialize in those branches of sociology 
that deal with the problems of the prac- 
ticing professions (including law, medicine, 
and social work). It is expected that many 
of these students will later be available for 
research positions in operating agencies to 
work on applied social problems. 

Just as the availability of funds for research 
and teaching in one problem area encourages 
work in that area, so the lack of funds in an- 
other problem area tends to inhibit work in 
that area. But the correspondence in available 
manpower is not so precise: interests and 
skills are not always transferable. An exam- 
ple may be drawn from intergroup rela- 
tions, a field of sociology which deals with 
the problems of race and ethnic-group rela- 
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tions. This is an old and well-established area 
of interest for sociologists, and many studies 
were undertaken in the years before the Sec- 
ond World War when most sociologists car- 
ried on their research without grants. From 
1938 through 1942, the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, a large philanthropic founda- 
tion, sponsored a large-scale study of the 
problems of the American Negro that re- 
sulted in a number of publications. The war- 
time government agencies also sponsored a 
few studies of ethnic tensions as they affected 
the war effort. 

From the end of World War II until about 
1962, practically no foundation or govern- 
ment agency would provide funds for re- 
search in this field. One reason given was 
that too much research had already been 
done, but there was also the unacknowl- 
edged reason that the subject was politically 
touchy. Some of the action organizations 
working to improve intergroup relations 
supported research, but their grants were 
usually not on the large scale of govern- 
ment agencies and the foundations. Notable 
among the organizations sponsoring research 
were the American Jewish Committee and 
the American Jewish Congress, but both 
groups tended to favor psychological rather 
than sociological research and both made 
their main financial contributions to research 
before 1950. Although the volume of socio- 
logical research in intergroup relations went 
down, the interest of many sociologists in 
this field remained high, and it was encour- 
aged by a growing public interest during the 
1950s. Small, inexpensive studies were con- 
ducted, often by a single professor working 
with his students without compensation. The 
number of college and university courses ac- 
tually increased because of growing student 
interest. In the early 1960s, the foundations 
again began to make some grants for re- 
search in intergroup relations, and the vol- 
ume of research picked up. 

The impact of sponsoring agencies on the 
direction and output of research has raised a 
problem of professional ethics for social sci- 
entists. Where there is a high degree of con- 


sensus in the society concerning the exis- 
tence of a social problem, the sociologist is 
not likely to experience value conflicts. But 
where there are strong differences in values 
or vested interests are involved, the sociolo- 
gist faces an ethical question: Should he ac- 
cept research funds from one side or an- 
other? Still more serious is the possibility of 
bias in the research because the sponsor ex- 
pects a certain kind of result from the re- 
search. Ethical questions such as these have 
arisen in recent years about research on the 
social problems of medical care for older 
people, segregation of blacks, and the social 
effects of different government housing pro- 
grams. Such questions arise equally for sci- 
entists in other disciplines as they do research 
on the effects of cigarette smoking, of taking 
certain patented medicines, or of using cer- 
tain additives in batteries or gasoline. 


INFLUENCES FROM THE PUBLIC 


Pressures on the social researcher may, of 
course, come from sources other than the 
financial sponsor of the research. Social re- 
search exposes facts which may threaten the 
interests of economic, political, or any other 
organized group in the society. Such groups 
may try to exert some influence on the out- 
come of the research by putting pressure on 
the researcher either directly or indirectly 
through the financial sponsor of the research 
or the university employing the researcher. 
This is a special hazard in social problems 
research, 

Public pressures are not always organized, 
nor always negative. There are waves of pub- 
lic interest in various social problems just as 
there are trends in fashions, This public in- 
terest stimulates the academic sociologist to 
work on a particular problem. His “reward 
comes in the form of publicity about his 
study, a greater number of invitations to 
speak on the subject of his research before 
various community and academic groups 
and, possibly, a more positive response to his 
research initiatives. We have already seen 
that research in intergroup relations was 
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more encouraged by public interest than 
by financial sponsorship during the 1950s. 
Through the decades, the continuing public 
interest in delinquency and crime has en- 
couraged research in these areas. Conversely, 
fading public interest can depress sociologi- 
cal research. For example, with the exception 
of a short period immediately following 
World War II, decreasing public interest in 
the social problems of housing over the past 
several decades seems to have resulted in de- 
creasing attention to this area by sociologists. 


DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN 
SOCIOLOGY: THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


We have already noted how the personal 
interests and strivings for prestige and rec- 
ognition within the academic community in- 
fluenced earlier sociologists to either study 
social problems or turn their research atten- 
tions to more “prestigious” activities. It re- 
mains for us to examine how these internal 
influences within sociology are affecting the 
study of social problems today. 

Since the founding of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems in 1950, an increas- 
ing prestige has accrued to the sociologist 
specializing in research on social problems. 
The American Sociological Association now 
allocates a number of sessions at its annual 
meetings for the presentation of papers in 
this area. Also, more and more social prob- 
lems textbooks, written by sociologists with a 
greater variety of orientations and interests, 
are being published. Today, many branches 
of sociology, such as industrial or medical 
sociology, make no distinction between those 
who study problem aspects and those who 
study organizational or social-psychological 
aspects. This was not true before 1950, when 
invidious distinctions existed. 

The theoretical orientations dominant in 
a discipline affect its degree of attention to 
socially relevant issues. In psychology, for 
example, there was a classic shift toward so- 
cially relevant material (and the beginning 
of a long-delayed interest in social psychol- 


ogy) when behaviorism became dominant 
over instinctivism. An even stronger shift in 
this direction occurred when Gestalt psychol- 
ogy began to gain adherents. In sociology, 
some aspects of social Darwinism long in- 
fluenced the thinking of many—a heritage 
from Spencer and Sumner. Although seldom 
stated explicitly, this orientation held that 
little or nothing could be done to reduce so- 
cial problems or to change human behavior 
by deliberate social action.’ With such an 
orientation, a sociologist may feel that there 
would be little point in studying a social 
problem, or he might choose to study a given 
set of social behaviors in terms of its “natural 
history” or its social structure rather than as 
a social problem or social process. An evolu- 
tionary or social-structure orientation is very 
evident in the sociological study of race rela- 
tions to the present day. But, generally, social 
Darwinism has declined among sociologists. 

A new theoretical orientation has arisen, 
however, which tends to inhibit the study of 
social problems even though no formal posi- 
tion against the study of social problems is 
stated. This approach is called functionalism 
and was transmitted to sociology through an- 
thropelogy during the mid-1940s. Function- 
alism has since become one of the leading 
theoretical orientations in sociology. Like so- 
cial Darwinism, functionalism holds that 
social change must necessarily be slow be- 
cause the entire social system is functionally 
interrelated, and all of society's parts must 
be moved before there can be change in any 
one part. It does not deny, however, that de- 
liberate social action can play a role in get- 
ting this slow social change under way, 
which makes it different from social Dar- 
winism. But functionalists give great weight 
to what they call the functional prerequi- 
sites—which may be translated as “necessities 
of nature”—of any social system and to the 
limitations of social action in modifying 
these functional prerequisites. 


7 The influence of social Darwinism has been dis- 
cussed in Appendix Two of An American Dilemma 
(Myrdal, Sterner, and Rose, 1944). 
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It is not always clear how the sociological 
functionalists arrived at these functional pre- 
requisites, but having enunciated them, they 
feel that the prerequisites cannot be gotten 
around. A social problem caused by a func- 
tional prerequisite can never be avoided; so- 
ciological research can only show why the 
problem must exist. An example of this ori- 
entation is found in two studies by Elaine 
Cumming which are among the very few 
empirical researches on social problems con- 
ducted within the functionalist theoretical 
framework. Theorizing that a functional 
prerequisite of society is that people as- 
sume that they are sane. Cumming (1957) 
in Closed Ranks makes two assumptions: 
(1) that information or discussion about 
mental illness raises doubts in people’s minds 
about their own mental equilibrium, and 
(2) that people cannot tolerate many stresses 
or strains on their mental equilibrium. Con- 
sequently, information or discussion about 
mental illness inevitably will be violently re- 
jected, a fact which she claims to have dem- 
onstrated empirically in a study of a Cana- 
dian city where a mental health program 
failed. 

In a subsequent study on aging (Cum- 
ming & Henry, 1961), Cumming assumes 
as a functional prerequisite the necessity for 
older people, who know they are going to 
die, to avoid disrupting the social system by 
“disengaging” themselves as much as possi- 
ble from society before their death. Society, 
in its wisdom, also encourages or forces older 
persons to disengage. Further, the more older 
people disengage, the happier and more sat- 
isfied they are. These hypotheses are claimed 
to be-verified in an empirical study of elderly 
Kansas City residents, although Havighurst 
and Neugarten, using the same data, dis- 
pute this." 

While functionalist theory may be said to 
see certain human behaviors as inevitable, 
conflict theory in sociology tends to perceive 
most behavior as problem-oriented. Individ- 


"A fuller discussion of these studies is found in 
Rose (1964). 


uals and groups are seen as having different 
interests and values which cause them to 
come into some form of conflict with each 
other. As noted, conflict theory and social 
disorganization are the two general theoreti- 
cal orientations within which research on so- 
cial problems is conducted; however, it is 
conflict theory that tends to expand the per- 
ceptions of the social-problem researcher. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


One survey of the history of the study 
of social problems indicates certain trends 
which, if continued (as they seem likely to 
be), will result in certain changes in the çon- 
ditions for study. While recognizing that 
forecasts must be subject to many qualifica- 
tions, we venture to predict these future 
conditions: 

1. The study of social problems will con- 
tinue to become more specialized. Minority- 
group problems, industrial problems, etc. will 
replace social pathology and social problems 
as subfields of sociology. 

2. Subfields will no longer make an invidi- 
ous distinction among the social-problem as- 
pects, the social-organizational aspects, and 
the social-psychological aspects of their sub- 
ject matter. Each specialist will work on all 
three, stressing one or the other as his specific 
research topic requires. 

3. Concomitant with the development of 
specific theories to guide and interpret re- 
search on specific problems, sociologists will 
continue to search for more comprehensive 
theoretical frameworks for understanding 
social behavior. These frameworks will tend 
to be inclusive, rather than exclusive, and 
will encompass not only social-problem as- 
pects but also social-change aspects. More- 
over, the social-problems researcher will seek 
to have his studies contribute to the growth 
of general sociological theory instead of be- 
ing narrowly limited to “applied” sociology- 

4. While disciplinary boundaries will re- 
main, sociologists will often find it useful to 
collaborate on research with specialists from 
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other disciplines. The “sociological point of 
view” is too valuable to be lost in studying 
any aspect of human behavior, but at the 
same time it will be recognized that specific 
problem behaviors may best be studied by 
using knowledge and techniques from many 
disciplines. 

5. As the social-problems researcher loses 
his reluctance to relate his findings to social 
amelioration efforts, he will begin to work 
more closely with those who can use his 
knowledge. This will be especially true dur- 
ing the initial stages, when the specific re- 
search topic is being formulated, and during 
the final stages, when the format of the re- 
search findings will be designed to assure 
maximum utilization. Much future research 
will be of the “action research” type, in which 
ongoing programs of social action will them- 
selves be researched as well as guided by re- 
search. On the other hand, the sociological 
researcher is not likely to confuse his role 
with that of the social actionist. The former 
has the task of acquiring knowledge for so- 
cial amelioration; the latter has the task of 
applying this knowledge and otherwise tak- 
ing action designed to change society. 

6. Sociologists will gradually evolve for- 
mal or informal codes of ethical behavior 
vis-à-vis their financial sponsors, the subjects 
of their study, and the general public. They 
will also seek to strengthen their defenses 
against pressures from these sources which 
might bias their research. Both of these ac- 
tions will necessarily involve greater profes- 
sionalization of sociology which will miti- 
gate the restrictive nature and red tape 
against which most individual sociologists 
will continue to struggle. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The involvement of sociology in the study 
of social problems is an old one; indeed, in 
one sense, sociology evolved from the at- 
tempt to alleviate problematic situations. 
College (and even high school) courses in 
the general subject area remain second most 
frequent of all sociology courses offered 
throughout the nation, and the market for 
textbooks dealing with social problems re- 
mains large and lucrative. Despite this pop- 
ularity there remains in sociology some dis- 
agreement over the usefulness, if any, of the 
term, and over its place in the pantheon 
which also includes social pathology, social 
disorganization, and social deviation. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to suggest that social 
problems is a useful sociological concept, that 
it can be operationally defined in a distinc- 
tive manner, and that an empirical theory of 
social problems is possible. 

„In this chapter we propose to treat the so- 
cial problem as a measurable variable. Our 
goal will be to explicate those characteristics 
of a problem which distinguish it from re- 
lated concepts and to establish criteria for 
determining its magnitude. In this endeavor 
we have attempted to build on the shared 


meanings and definitions presently available 
in the field; nevertheless, an approach which 
attempts to assess the magnitude of a so- 
cial problem must inevitably spotlight some 
problems and relegate others to relative in- 
significance. We hope that the criteria used 
in this process will be sufficiently clear so that 
colleagues who disagree with our emphasis 
will either be able to challenge our criteria 
or, using them, challenge our interpretation 
of the available data. 

We view the social problem as conceptu- 
ally distinct from the related fields of social 
pathology, social disorganization, and social 
deviance. Each of these latter fields is also 
conceptually distinguishable and each may, 
but need not necessarily, contribute to our 
knowledge of given social problems. An ex- 
amination of the state of knowledge in pa- 
thology, disorganization, and deviance will 
be helpful in establishing both the continui- 
ties as well as the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of our approach to social problems. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, DISORGANIZATION, 
DEVIATION, AND PROBLEMS 


Texts, articles, and monographs using the 
terms social pathology, disorganization, de- 
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viation, and problems in their titles have 
rarely restricted their discussion to the de- 
lineated field. In fact, implicit in much that 
has been written in this area is the notion 
that these concepts are not and should not 
be distinguishable.’ Thus Bend and Vogel- 
fanger, in their review of the literature in 
this field conclude: 


The terminological smog is very heavy in this 
region. The field has been titled “social prob- 
lems,” “social disorganization,” “social pathol- 
ogy,” and “social deviation” and still more. Al- 
though the different approaches vary in empha- 
sis, they essentially cover the same ground, and 
fit into the same niches within sociology cur- 
ricula (Bend & Vogelfanger, 1964:112). 


This ambiguity concerning specific refer- 
ents is probably partially responsible for the 
field’s failure to advance in theoretical so- 
phistication at the same pace as the rest of 
sociology. 

Nevertheless, despite the vagaries and con- 
fusion, certain commonalities of usage in the 
literature appear identifiable. In the follow- 
ing discussion we shall examine criteria and 
definitions of social pathology, social disor- 
ganization, deviance, and social problems in 
an attempt to clarify their distinguishable 
characteristics. This we consider a necessary 


first step for an adequate discussion of so- 
cial problems. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


The term social pathology is an old one, 
and while considerably less popular today 
than it was during the first two decades of 


1 For example, Social Disorganization, the popular 
Elliott and Merrill (1941) text, does not, as far as we 
can determine, ever specifically define that term. Another 
successful text makes little distinction between terms, 
as the following quote from the preface indicates: “The 
book is so organized that it may be used as a text in 
social disorganization or Pathology, or as a straight- 
forward ‘social problems” text” (Bloch, 1957:7). After 
referring to family disruption, crime and delinquency 
rates, psychoneurotic disorders, and alcoholism—usually 
called “problems” —Bloch labels them “indices of social 
disorganization” (p. 4). 


this century, there are notable attempts to 
revive it? 

The concept of pathology has its origins 
in medicine and its early use in sociology and 
social work partakes of the organic analogy. 
Works under the title tended to consist of 
descriptions of “pathological” states in social 
systems which were defined as needing 
“cure” for the sake of the “health” of the 
society. Modern social pathologists no longer 
claim adherence to the organismic approach, 
and the medical implication of the term pa- 
thology is considered in a metaphorical sense 
rather than analogously. For example, Per- 
rucci and Pilisuk preface their presentation 
of the requisites of a “healthy” society with 
the following stipulation: “The definition of 
health is a normative concept [italics ours] 
dependent upon the shared values of longev- 
ity, physical capability, and upon the specific 
preference for normal function as dictated 
by the theories of medicine about healthy or- 
gans” (Perrucci & Pilisuk, 1968:x). They 
then proceed to stipulate their assumptions 
about what constitutes a healthy human be- 
ing and to derive their notions of social pa- 
thology from social conditions which are hy- 
pothesized as doing damage to human 
health. Rosenberg et al. (1964) also advance 
a similar approach in their “Introduction. 

For many social pathologists, the notion of 
seeking cures for the “sick society” has been 
rejected; nevertheless, this general orienta- 
tion rests on determining what is “wrong 
with society and how these wrongs can be 
remedied, This orientation is deeply rooted 
in social philosophy and, as such, has a much 
longer intellectual heritage than the disci- 
pline of sociology. Its pedigree is as old as 
the ideas of what constitutes a good socicty, 
and its sociological origins can be traced to 
Comte and his dream of the “scientific com- 
munity” (Martindale, 1959). 

The first generation of American sociolo- 


? Rosenberg et al. (1964:4) propose to use the term 
“without any nineteenth century trappings” to indicate 

» the idea that there are pathological circumstances 
of a special forbidding nature abroad in our world. . « - 
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gists might best be considered social pathol- 
ogists. Men like Ward, Small, and Ross were 
committed, in the muckraking tradition, to 
social reform. They considered it the purpose 
of sociology to contribute to the understand- 
ing and alleviation of specific social problems 
such as poverty, crime, delinquency, prosti- 
tution, alcoholism, race relations, etc. Their 
goals were “. . . to make intransigent indi- 
viduals and groups of different races, nation- 
alities, ethnic origins, creeds, religions and 
economic statuses behave like white, Protest- 
ant, northern members of the American mid- 
dle class” (Bramson, 1961:48). 

Sociologists such as Ward and Sumner 
differed less on abstract questions of theory 
than they did on political questions such as 
government intervention to assist in social 
problems. It is this commitment to the good 
society and to effecting the appropriate 
changes toward furthering it that charac- 
terizes the field of social pathology. The fact 
that this concept developed in America at 
the time when evolutionary organismic the- 
ories were popular need not link social pa- 
thology irrevocably with such theories. More 
important are the underlying values which 
determined how the theories would be 
applied. 

The field of social pathology may be de- 
fined as that area of study which analyzes 
social situations within the context of a set 
of explicit or implicit assumptions as to what 
society ought to be like. This is a noble pur- 
suit and some of the most popular work in 
contemporary sociology may be attributed to 
it. Much of the writing of David Riesman 
(1953; 1954), C. Wright Mills (1951; 1958), 
and Erich Fromm (1941; 1955) falls into this 
category. Implicit in such work is a plea for 
change and/or reform. 

If there has been a trend in sociology away 
from this orientation in favor of a “value- 
free,” empirically testable approach, there 
have also been those who decry this change, 
believing that the essence of the sociological 
contribution is lost in methodological consid- 


2 See, for example, Sumner (1919; 1934). 
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erations which result in “isolating” or “ab- 
stracted” empiricism.* Mills (1958:chap. 1), 
for example, argues that the contribution of 
sociology lies in its ability to shed light on 
the major issues of our times. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this 
chapter to choose a side in this debate. It 
should be obvious, however, that such an ap- 
proach requires a value commitment which 
serves as the basis for the choice and explana- 
tion of issues. 

The distinction we wish to make corre- 
sponds with Martindale’s (1959) conception 
of normative as compared with empirical 
theories. Normative theory depends upon 
“value imperatives,” whereas empirical the- 
ories utilize principles designed to link in 
logical sequence a set of empirically veri- 
fiable facts. For example, Mills sees the cen- 
tral issues of interest to sociology as related 
to “. . . the unruly forces of contemporary 
society . . . with its alienating methods of 
production, its enveloping techniques of po- 
litical domination, its international anarchy, 
...in a word, its pervasive transformations 
of the very ‘nature’ of man and the condi- 
tions and aims of his life” (1958:18). It is 
clear from this statement that the principle 
concern for Mills is the well-being and free- 
dom of the individual. It is equally clear that 
certain assumptions are made about the na- 
ture of man and, consequently, the “good 
society.” This is a normative rather than an 
empirical statement; its argument rests not 
on empirical verification but on value com- 
mitments and essentially metaphysical as- 
sumptions. In the absence of a unified and 
verifiable theory of social behavior, notions 
of what contributes to the health or well- 
being of society are not amenable to empiri- 
cal testing. 

The problem is not that normative theories 


*The term isolated empiricism has been used by 
Karl Mannheim (1953) to describe what he considered 
to be the restricted view of American sociology; ab- 
stracted empiricism is used by Mills (1958:chap. 3) in 
a similar vein in The Sociological Imagination. See also 
Robert Lynd (1939), Knowledge for What? for a con- 
cise statement of this type of criticism. 
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are used but that too often normative impli- 
cations may be imbedded in what passes for 
empirical analysis. Consider, for example, the 
following interpretation by Teeter and Reine- 
mann of research findings pertaining to the 
relationship of poverty and poor housing to 
delinquency. 


First, however, let us make our position clear 
on the question. Poverty per se is not a cause of 
delinquency or criminal behavior; this state- 
ment is evidenced by the courage, fortitude, 
honesty, and moral stamina of thousands of 
parents who would rather starve than steal and 
who inculcate this attitude in their children. 
Even in the blighted neighborhoods of poverty 
and wretched conditions, crime and delin- 
quency are simply non-existent among most 
residents (cited in Hirschi & Selvin, 1966:256). 


This analysis rejects the association be- 
tween poverty and delinquency as causative 
by employing the unusually rigorous criteria 
of necessary conditions and then, without 
empirical support, accounts for delinquency 
by characterizing the parents of nondelin- 
quents in terms which, by middle-class 
American standards, can only be considered 
laudatory. In this passage delinquency is 
viewed as an evil consequence, and it follows 
that those who are not evil must be coura- 
geous, honest, and have moral fortitude. The 
value imperatives appear to stress the im- 
portance of both normative confermity and 
individual responsibility. It is this confound- 
ing of normative and empirical orientations 
that has led Martindale to conclude: 


. .. the peculiar adolescence of this particular 
field, its tendency to blow hot and cold by turns, 
its sudden embarrassments and hollow preten- 
tions . . . these, it is maintained, are due to the 
attempt to cast contradictory role requirements 
ina wR mold, It has been the peculiar destiny 
of thinkers in this field to search for a single 
solution to social problems—conditions where 
it was in principle impossible (Martindale, 
1959:367). oo on ; 


It is probably true that most sociologists 
sarein some sense, social pathologists. We 
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may all have notions as to what constitutes 
the best state of affairs for mankind and 
would like to think that our work furthers 
this end. It is probably equally true that no 
social theory or research is completely value 
free. However, the distinction between the 
social pathologist and the empirical sociolo- 
gist centers on whether theory and question 
are couched in such a way that they may be 
empirically tested. 


TRENDS IN SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


It is beyond the purpose of this chapter to 
trace in detail the underlying value commit- 
ments of American social pathology. This 
has been done by a number of scholars, and 
various categorical systems for classifying 
orientations have been developed (Mills, 
1943; Hinkle & Hinkle, 1954; Martindale, 
1959; 1964; Bramson, 1961). What we hope 
to do is to outline briefly some dominant 
trends to suggest how these orientations have 
affected work in this field. 

One of the central foci of American (as 
differentiated from European) sociology has 
been its emphasis on the individual as well 
as on a general humanistic orientation. This 
tendency we believe continues to this day 
despite a shift in the mode of analysis and in 
the theoretical and moral precepts employed. 
As a result of this individualistic focus, early 
pathologists emphasized individual deviance. 
Some attributed the causes of deviant behav- 
ior to idiosyncracies peculiar to the individ- 
uals engaging in deviant activity. Such ex- 
planations were often of a physical-medical 
nature (as manifest in neoclassical criminol- 
ogy, theories of constitutional inferiority of 
deviants, some racist doctrines, and in psy- 
chiatric explanations).® 

More common and more in keeping with 
the humanistic orientation, however, was the 
tendency to attribute deviance to urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization. The dominance of 


* An excellent review of the various theories and 
their’ successes and problems is contained in Vold 
(1958). 
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a rural, middle-class, Protestant ethic ap- 
peared characteristic of most prominent so- 
ciologists prior to 1920 (Hinkle & Hinkle, 
1954:3). This orientation placed great stress 
on the virtues of the small town and on the 
importance of the primary group. As a re- 
sult, “social problems” were typically asso- 
ciated with urban life (Mills, 1943). 

The concern with urban problems char- 
acterized the work of Park and the human 
ecologists of the highly influential “Chicago 
school” of the twenties and thirties. They 
were “. . . intent on discovering the laws of 
social life in order to be able to predict and 
ultimately control the problems of urban ex- 
istence” (Bramson, 1961:88). This orienta- 
tion to the problem of urbanism may be in 
part responsible for the failure which caused 
Louis Wirth to complain: “In the rich liter- 
ature on the city we look in vain for a theory 
of urbanism presenting in a systematic fash- 
ion the available knowledge concerning the 
city as a social entity” (Bramson, 1961:89). 

Two themes, it seems, are paramount in 
these works. One, as Martindale (1959) has 
pointed out, is the sanctity of the prevailing 
norms of the society. Crime, alcoholism, or 
prostitution are implicitly wrong and repre- 
sent evidences of pathology. Second, the vil- 
lain is the environment which imposes itself 
harmfully upon the individual. This empha- 
sis on individual well-being appears uniquely 
American; European sociology characteris- 
tically stressed the well-being of the collec- 
tivity rather than of the individual (Bram- 
son, 1961). Interestingly enough, it is the 
work of the early Marx, writing as a human- 
ist, that has captured the imagination of 
modern sociologists. It is the concept of the 
alienation of the individual rather than the 
dictatorship of the proletariat that serves as 
the center post of Marx’s influence in present- 
day American sociology. Even the pleas of 
many modern American social pathologists 
(echoing the criticism of Europeans such as 
Karl Mannheim), that we move away from 
studying minutia and study the total society, 
represent a focus not on the collectivity but 
rather on the problematic effects of the col- 


lectivity on the individual.® Thus Martindale, 
writing of the possibility of a new school of 
sociology with Mills as the charismatic leader, 
suggests that “. . . its distinctiveness will be 
seen to lie in its unique combination of hu- 
manism and left-wing collectivism” (Martin- 
dale, 1964:481). 

It is not only neo-Marxists who represent a 
humanist orientation in modern American 
sociology, although this orientation is per- 
haps less surreptitious in the works of such 
men as Mills and Fromm. In much of func- 
tionalism there is also an implicit moral com- 
mitment not only to an orderly, well-inte- 
grated society but also to the well-being of 
individual man in the humanist tradition. 
Thus Shils, writing of the current acceptance 
of sociology, states: 


Modern society, especially in its latest phase, 
is characteristically a consensual society; it is a 
society in which personal attachments play a 
greater part than in most societies in the past, 
in which the individual person is appreciated, 
in which there is concern for his well-being— 
not just in a veterinary sense, but as a moral 
personality. The humanitarianism of the pres- 
ent age, which extends beyond the boundaries 
of national societies; the growing acknowledg- 
ment as well as demand for the moral equality 
of races; the welfare policies and dreams of 
states; the very desire to please; the greater con- 
cern for the claims of the living than for the 
claims of the dead—all these features of con- 
temporary western, and increasingly of the 
modern sector of non-western, societies dis- 
close a concern with the happiness of the indi- 
vidual human being and an appreciation of the 
moral dignity of his interior life. 

Sociology in its development runs closely par- 
allel to this deep and broad flow of the river of 
modern life. . . . Sociology is part of this growth 
of humanity (Shils, 1961:1410-1411). 


For Shils a consensual society is a good and 
humane society. On this basis it follows rea- 


® See, for example, much of the writing of C. Wright 
Mills, in particular, The Marxists (1962); also Rosen- 
berg et al. (1964:7-12); Bierstedt and Etzioni (1965); 
and Perrucci and Pilisuk (1968). 
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sonably that dissensus is a social problem. 
However, if it is assumed that man’s and so- 
ciety’s well-being depend upon the self-reali- 
zation and fulfillment of man in terms of all 
of his individualistic potentials and desires, 
then one may agree with Mills that “Man’s 
chief danger lies in the unruly forces of con- 
temporary society itself, with its alienating 
methods of production, its enveloping tech- 
niques of political domination, its interna- 
tional anarchy—in a word, its pervasive 
transformations of the very ‘nature’ of man 
and the conditions and aims of his life” 
(1958:13). 

The two views of the social order depicted 
by Shils and Mills need no facts to support 
them. They exist on their own internal logic 
and assumptions. Neither the notion of dis- 
sensus nor alienation needs empirical evi- 
dence to support it; both derive from values 
implicit in their formulation. 

We hold no quarrel with the use of norma- 
tive theories in sociology. They have a long 
and honored tradition and have contributed 
invaluable insights to the search for knowl- 
edge. Our concern is rather that these norm- 
ative theories frequently have been presented 
in the guise of empirical or scientific theories. 
This appears most commonly, as Martindale 
has so clearly pointed out, in the field of 
social problems. We do not believe that this 
need be the case. Deviant behavior, social 
disorganization, and social problems may all 
be treated as empirical phenomena, and 
theoretical explanations of them may be de- 
veloped which are subject to empirical verifi- 
cation, Normative theories might more rea- 
sonably be considered under the aegis of so- 
cial pathology. We are aware that in saying 
this we relegate most of the literature gen- 
erally considered as constituting the field of 
social problems to social pathology. We 
think, however, that such a separation can 
lead to a clearer conceptualization of both 
the nature of social problems and the sub- 
ject matter of social pathology. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


While the concept of social disorganiza- 
tion appears in a variety of instances that 


seem superficially dissimilar, a core of com- 
monality is observable. We refer to a break- 
down in the formal and informal patterns of 
interaction that make up the organization 
of a group, activity or institution, and which 
results in an inability to operate effectively in 
line with stated or acknowledged purposes. 
These purposes, of course, vary with the type 
of organization and may range from main- 
taining a friendly supportive atmosphere to 
making a reasonable profit or providing pro- 
tection for the health, safety and welfare of 
a given population. 

Although it is frequently asserted that the 
study of social disorganization may be sub- 
sumed under the broader study of social or- 
ganization (Cohen, 1959), students of the 
former have rarely utilized either theory or 
data stemming from organizational research. 
This is due, at least in part, to the fact that 
most research in organization has been cen- 
tered on formal organizations whose size was 
sufficiently limited and whose boundaries 
were sufficiently unambiguous to make them 
amenable to empirical observation. The ten- 
dency, therefore, has been to study such or- 
ganizations as an industrial plant, a business 
or government office, or a union. Students of 
social disorganization, on the other hand, 
have been concerned with relatively more 
amorphous and less formally organized struc- 
tures such as communities, cultural or sub- 
cultural groupings, and social institutions. 
These latter concerns are much more difficult 
to conceptualize with any degree of precision 
and, therefore, more difficult to deal with em- 
pirically.? In addition, most students of social 
disorganization approach the field from a 
traditional social-problems orientation; that 
is, they seek to “explain” a given problem by 
means that implicitly assume disorganiza- 
tion. This may account for the prevalence of 
ex post facto analyses as well as the tendency 
to apply moral judgments and normative 
prescriptions in such analysis. Despite the 
difficulties and trends to the contrary, there 


* An example of this problem is the difficulty in 
establishing acceptable measures of community powet 
See Polshy (1959), and Wolfinger (1960) 
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seems to be considerable agreement that dis- 
organization can be treated as an empirically 
verifiable phenomena (Cohen, 1959; Merton, 
1966:804). The empirical question of 
whether or not disorganization actually oc- 
curs depends largely upon the criteria used to 
define organization; in this sense a division 
between the study of organization and dis- 
organization is purely arbitrary. 

In our opinion, social disorganization is 
best considered as a dynamic rather than a 
static condition. The central focus is on con- 
ditions that affect the extent of disorgani- 
zation in a given social system. There may 
in fact be countervailing forces operating so 
that within an organization there are ten- 
dencies toward increased effectiveness as well 
as toward disorganization. 

We consider that disorganizational forces 
are set in motion as a consequence of some 
dislocation or change in the organization of 
a social system which is disruptive of previ- 
ously established operations so that the sys- 
tem can no longer reach its objectives as 
effectively as it did prior to the disruption. As 
such, disorganization is to be distinguished 
from lack of organization or inability to or- 
ganize.® 

By approaching the study of social dis- 
organization within the context of organiza- 
tional analysis, we may better understand not 
only the forces contributing to disorganiza- 
tion but also the countervailing forces which 
seem to make it difficult to predict the con- 
ditions under which disorganization occurs. 
In addition, by considering disorganization 
in this context, we can more accurately de- 
termine the extent to which social disorgani- 
zation is or is not a social problem. 

With this orientation in mind, we will ex- 


ê A number of writers have referred to the “degree” 
of disorganization but, to our knowledge, the work of 
Thomas and Znaniecki (1958) represents the only 
systematic attempt to deal with the notions of disorga- 
nization as both a continuum and a process. 

° Merton (1966) also makes this distinction, using 
the term “unorganize” to refer to lack of organization 
or inability to organize. It should be noted that “un- 
organization” may also contribute to social problems, 
although we cannot deal with this phenomenon here. 


amine some of the major theoretical contri- 
butions to our knowledge in this area. Be- 
cause there has been so little overlap between 
the study of organizations and social disor- 
ganization, we shall of necessity have to give 
our attention to conceptual frameworks of 
disorganization, although research findings 
and concepts from organizational analysis 
will be noted where relevant. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORKS 


Three prevailing themes emanating from 
different theoretical orientations appear to 
dominate the literature of disorganization. 
Each of these orientations implies somewhat 
different causative factors which may con- 
tribute to social disorganization. 


Cultural Lag 


Perhaps the most common of the themes 
characterizing disorganization theorists stems 
from the cultural-lag tradition. This ap- 
proach focuses on the creation by social 
change of obsolescence in norms or behavior 
patterns. Thus Elliott and Merrill (1941:4) 
state (in what appears to be the closest ap- 
proximation to a definition of social disor- 
ganization that they make), “When . . . so- 
cially accepted habits prove inadequate to the 
new situation, . . . the old equilibrium [of 
institutions and systems of social control] 
may be destroyed. Then it is that the social 
structure tends to become disorganized.” The 
emphasis is on the effects of pressures which 
originate outside a given system and which 
require adaptations within the system to cope 
adequately with an environment which has 
changed. In essence, the cause of disorgani- 
zation is seen as resulting from external 
forces impinging on it. Thus family break- 
down is considered a consequence of urban 
civilization and the increased secularization 
of society (Zimmerman & Frampton, 1935; 
Sorokin, 1937:776; Zimmerman & Cervantes, 
1960). And the disintegration of a town is 
ascribed to the advent of the diesel engine 
(Cottrell, 1951). 
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The chief criticism of this approach is the 
difficulty of actually providing evidence for 
a discrepant rate of change in values or other 
cultural phenomena associated with different 
levels of social organization. Writing a 
quarter of a century ago, Goode (1947:22) 
stated, “So far as the writer is aware no em- 
pirical study has attempted to settle the ques- 
tion of the differential [rate of speed among 
cultural phenomena].” This criticism seems 
valid today. 

Regardless of whether evidence can be pro- 
vided for cultural lag, it is nevertheless possi- 
ble to demonstrate how the development of 
an organization is effected by changes in the 
environment. Under given conditions these 
changes might result in disorganization. 
Thus the increased demands for scientific 
productivity and technologically trained peo- 
ple has produced fundamental changes in the 
organization of the American university; on 
occasion, these changes have resulted in evi- 
dences of disorganization (Caplow & McGee, 
1958; McGee, 1962: chap. 4). Similarly, 
changes in the economic sphere have been 
shown to effect family organization and dis- 
organization (Bakke, 1940; Komarovsky, 
1940). Nevertheless, cultural-lag theory, be- 
cause of its focus on external factors, offers an 
incomplete explanatory framework for social 
disorganization. It is equally plausible that 
social disruption may have its genesis in the 
internal structure of a social system. 


Structural Functionalism 


The functional orientation does not suffer 
from the above criticism. In fact one of its 
major strengths is the ability to handle, 
conceptually, at least. the interaction both be- 
tween and within collectivities. Within this 
functional framework an organization is 
viewed as a social system operating as part of 
a larger system (i.e. the community, the state, 
the nation, ete.). In addition the organization 
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10 See, for example, Warner and Low's (1947) 
discussion of the effects of mass production and absentee 
ownership on a shoe manufacturing plant. 


itself contains within it smaller social sys- 
tems. The emphasis on systematic analysis 
implies that a change in any element of the 
system requires corresponding changes in 
other elements. All changes should be in the 
direction of establishing or reestablishing 
equilibrium. Disequilibrium may be equated 
with disorganization. This occurs principally 
when the organization fails to meet its needs 
or “functional requisites.” Thus according to 
Merton, “The composite of faults in the 
normative and relational structure of a so- 
cial system described as social disorganiza- 
tion can be thought of as representing in- 
adequacies in meeting one or more of the 
functional requirements of the system” (Mer- 
ton, 1966:801). 

How functional requisites are determined 
varies with the social theorist. Parsons (1957) 
posits that a social system must solve four 
basic problems; (1) adapting to the environ- 
ment, (2) maintaining its goals, (3) inte- 
grating its various units, and (4) main- 
taining the group values and norms and 
generally keeping the motivational level high. 
Others, however, allow themselves greater 
latitude. Thus Merton, after presenting a list 
of functional requisites similar to those pre- 
sented above, states: 


Whether this list of functional requirements or 
another is employed need not be at issue. What 
is theoretically decisive is the notion that social 
disorganization results from the inadequate 
meeting of one or more such requirements, an 

that this implication is followed in practice even 
by theorists of social disorganization who ex- 
plicitly disavow a functional orientation in so- 


ciology (Merton, 1966:801-802 ff.). 


The difficulty with this concept is that it 
results cither in the establishment of a closed 
system such as Parsons’, in which data must 
in one way or another be forced into cate- 
gories. or it allows for an infinite number of 
functions which contribute to an almost 
promiscuous source of explanation without 
adequate conceptual limits. 

At an abstract level the framework, par- 
ticularly as presented by Parsons, allows us 
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to study the influence of both the external 
and internal systems of the organization. 
This should enable us to trace the organiza- 
tional process with some specificity. Unfor- 
tunately, ability to account operationally 
for the effects or influences resulting from 
the interpenetration of social systems has not 
been unambiguously developed (Morse, 
1961). Without clarity in such interpretation, 
it becomes virtually impossible to establish 
the boundaries between functions or to dis- 
tinguish the operations of organizations pur- 
ported to carry them out. 

The functionalists generally regard equi- 
librium as being maintained by normative 
consensus with a compatible system of role 
definitions and expectations. Thus disorgani- 
zation is defined in terms of normative dis- 
sensus, The tendency to overstress consensus 
as a requisite for social organization results 
in two major problems. First, patterns of in- 
teraction which are not normatively pre- 
scribed evolve within organizations but may 
be ignored by this approach (Gouldner, 
1959:411). Second, there may be conditions 
of dissensus which contribute to organiza- 
tional equilibrium. In fact, groups with 
memberships encompassing contrasting 
values have been shown to contribute to the 
stability of such organizations as labor 
unions, industrial organizations, and political 
structures (Lipset, Trow, & Coleman, 1956). 

Gouldner (1959) also points out another 
danger of too much conformity: 


The more Alter takes Ego’s conformity for 
granted, the less appreciative Alter will feel and 
the less propensity he will have to reward and 
reciprocate Ego’s conforming actions. . . . Basic 
to this analysis is the assumption that repeated 
identical acts of conformity modify—/.c., in- 
crease or reinforce—the expectation of conform- 
ity. Conformity is thus taken for granted and 
thereby the propensity to reciprocate is weak- 
ened (Gouldner, 1959:424-425). 


Viewed in this way, both conformity and 
consensus, by weakening the motivation and 
commitment of group members, may lead, 
under given conditions, to disorganization. 


It is possible that overconformity and consen- 
sus may provide so little gratification for the 
participants in the organization that they will 
drift first into apathy then into a search for 
alternative sources of gratification, thereby 
disrupting the normative structure of the or- 
ganization. 

Cohen’s (1959) definition, which derives 
from this orientation, is more specific and 
more amenable to empirical verification. 
Using the game as his paradigm, he defines 
disorganization as a breach in the constitutive 
rules. Thus, when the participants no longer 
adhere to the rules, there is in fact no game 
or, to generalize to any social grouping, no 
organization. This definition moves away 
from the notion that normative dissensus is 
equivalent to disorganization and focuses on 
a specific set of rules which determine the 
sequence of events making up the necessary 
activities of the social organization. The chief 
difficulty with this usage is that it treats dis- 
organization as a condition rather than a 
process. In our view, understanding the dy- 
namics of disorganization is seriously ham- 
pered by treating it merely as an end product. 
There is general agreement that a final state 
of disorganization represents a breakdown in 
the consensus and the coordination of ac- 
tivity of an organization. When this occurs 
there is in fact no organization. The critical 
question for disorganization theorists, how- 
ever, is not how this eventual state occurs but 
what factors arrest or counter it. 

Although the functional approach has pro- 
vided some useful insights with regard to so- 
cial organization, it has contributed less to 
our understanding of social disorganization. 
The pivotal concept used to account for social 
disorganization appears to be anomie (Co- 
hen, 1959:480-481). Unfortunately, despite 
the popularity of the concept and its potential 
for accounting for some forms of deviance 
such as crime, suicide, etc., its linkage with 
social disorganization is unclear. Merton’s at- 
tempt to specify structural conditions of ano- 
mie and alternative consequences resulting 
from different conditions has stimulated 
much additional scholarly activity both in the 
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way of speculation and research. However 
the results, particularly of the research, have 
been less than fruitful.’* Perhaps the greatest 
contribution of the structural-functional ap- 
proach has not vet been realized—that is, in 
providing guidelines for understanding the 
influence of various social systems upon each 
other. and the adaptive mechanisms em- 
ploved by organizations in adjusting to 
changes both inside and outside of their 
boundaries. 


Symbolic Interaction 


The essential unit of analysis in the sym- 
bolic-interaction approach is the individual. 
All actions stem from the symbolic mean- 
ings each person attaches to his “self” in a 
given situation and the meanings he attrib- 
utes to roles played by others in that situation. 
To the extent that these meanings are shared 
(as in a given culture), the individual, by 
taking the role of the other, is able to gauge 
his behavior so that his actions are appropri- 
ate to the situation. He can do this princi- 
pally because he has learned through inter- 
action with others in his culture a common 
“universe of discourse,” that is, he shares 
with others in the culture a body of symbols 
and meanings. On the basis of these shared 
meanings he is able to predict the behaviors 
of others and to anticipate reactions to his 
own actions.’? This ability to predict others’ 
behavior and to act in accordance with that 
prediction is the essential basis of social or- 
ganization. Rose (1954) states this central 
theme as follows: 


There are circumstances under which a num- 
ber of biological individuals may be in physical 
contact with one another . . . over a period of 


^ For a discussion of this notion and its general ap- 
plication see Merton (1957:121-194): Dubin (1959); 
Cohen (1955); Cloward and Ohlin (1960): and 
Mizruchi (1964). For a review of the problems of em- 
pirical testing, see Cloward (1959); Lander (1954); 
Palmore and Hammond (1964); and Short, Rivera, 
and Tennyson (1965), 


12 For a concise discussion: of this approach, see Rose 
(1962:3-19), 


time and yet do not form a group, because they 
can make no accurate predictions with respect 
to one another's behavior (that is, they have no 
expectations that receive reinforcement because 
of behavior in conformity with expectations). 
This situation arises when the individuals do 
not have a sufficient number of common mean- 
ings and values (either through a failure in the 
learning process or through a loss of meanings 
and values once learned). This situation has 
been defined as one of social disorganization by 
Thomas and Znaniecki (Rose, 1954:9-10). 


This point of view represents a sociopsy- 
chological approach rather than a purely so- 
ciological one. It is social in that the roots of 
the behaviors under consideration are sought 
beyond the constitution or “nature” of the in- 
dividual himself, i.e., in his social experiences, 
but it remains psychological in that the in- 
dividual is the unit of analysis and his psy- 
chological reactions and experiences are the 
fundamental explanatory variables to which 
appeal is made. This differs from a general 
sociological perspective principally because 
it denies the existence of group or social 
forces which are generated outside the indi- 
vidual but which affect his behavior. In fact, 
behavior can be understood only if we under- 
stand how situations are interpreted by the 
individual. Thus according to Blumer: 


Insofar as sociologists or students of human s0- 
ciety are concerned with the behavior of acting 
units, the position of symbolic interaction re- 
quires the student to catch the process of inter- 
pretation through which they construct their 
actions. This process is not to be caught merely 
by turning to conditions which are antecedent 
to the process. Such antecedent conditions are 
helpful in understanding the process insofar as 
they enter into it, but, . . . they do not constitute 
the process (Blumer, 1962:188). , 


It follows that concepts such as group 
pressure, consensus, and equilibrium are ex- 
cluded from the symbolic interactionist’s lexi- 
con. Because of the emphasis on the individ- 
ual as the acting unit and the only acceptable 
unit of measurement, work in this field tells 
more about the interaction within a social or- 
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ganization than it does about the inter- 
changes which take place between organiza- 
tions. The degeneration of an organization is 
seen as occurring only internally as a result 
of a breakdown of shared meanings. 

The classic work from this perspective rela- 
tive to social disorganization is, of course, the 
study by Thomas and Znaniecki (1958) of 
The Polish Peasant. In this investigation the 
analysis of personal documents and com- 
munications were used to determine the 
particular values and attitudes Polish immi- 
grants and their families faced in given situ- 
ations. The discrepancies between these atti- 
tudes (defined as sets toward action) and 
values (any datum having empirical content 
which may be a basis for activity) were seen 
as the principal sources of social disorganiza- 
tion. Social disorganization is itself a conse- 
quence of the group's inability to maintain 
its rules. This conception takes into account 
degrees of disorganization, i.e, the greater 
the number of people involved in rule-break- 
ing and the greater the number of rules 
broken, the greater the disorganization.’ 
Unfortunately this definition tends to blur 
the distinction between social disorganiza- 
tion and social deviance. This is due, in part, 
to the primacy placed on the individual, 
making it difficult to distinguish adequately 
between organizational analyses and individ- 
ual behavior. Thomas and Znaniecki’s defi- 
nition of social disorganization is illustrative 
of this difficulty despite an initial attempt to 
avoid just that confusion. 


The concept of social disorganization we shall 
use . . . refers primarily to institutions and only 
secondarily to men. Just as group-organization 
embodied in socially systematized schemes of 
behavior imposed as rules upon individuals 
never exactly coincides with individual life- 
organization consisting in personally systema- 
tized schemes of behavior, so social disorganiza- 
tion never exactly corresponds to individual 
disorganization. . . . We can define [social dis- 
Organization | briefly as a decrease of the influ- 


* For an analysis of Thomas and Znaniccki's theory 
of disorganization, see Blumer (1939: 62-69). 


ence of existing social rules of behavior upon 
individual members of the group (Thomas & 
Znaniecki, 1958:1127-1128). 


This definition implies that failure to ad- 
here to social rules (deviance) is evidence of 
disorganization. The support for such an as- 
sumption is, at best, inconsistent. As a result, 
the distinction between deviance and disor- 
ganization remains unclear. 

The Polish Peasant is perhaps the most de- 
finitive work on the effects of a culture on the 
behavior and adaptations of a transplanted 
group. Its contribution to a theory of social 
disorganization, however, is less clear. For 
example, despite a detailed description of the 
changes in the organization of the Polish 
family in Europe and America, the predic- 
tion of continued disorganization in the 
Polish family does not appear to be supported 
(J. L. Thomas, 1950). Part of the difficulty 
is, we believe, the failure to take into ac- 
count the various adaptive mechanisms avail- 
able to particular groups. More serious, at 
least from our perspective, is a tendency, 
characteristic of the “Chicago school,” to treat 
deviant behavior as ipso facto evidence of 
disorganization. With regard to disorganiza- 
tion per se, this orientation provides some 
graphic descriptions of the breakdown in so- 
cial interaction within organizations when 
norms are violated and role expectations are 
not met.’* Again, because the unit of analysis 
is the individual, little is actually contributed 
in terms of the effect of formal aspects of or- 
ganization and its contribution to disorgani- 
zation. 

Perhaps at this point a word should be said 
about the omission of ecology from the pres- 
ent discussion. It is our impression that al- 
though the ecologists have contributed much 
to our knowledge of the spatial distribution 
of deviant behavior, they have offered less to 
our understanding of disorganization. This 
is due in part to their operating on the as- 
sumption that rates for deviant behavior are 


14 Some of the most interesting work in this area has 
been done by Garfinkel (1964). 
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evidence of social disorganization. There is 
ample evidence to suggest that this is an over- 
simplification (Whyte, 1943; Merton, 1957; 
Finestone, 1967).° In general, many of the 
ecological concepts like competition, conflict, 
and assimilation are used as ex post facto in- 
terpretations and have not been adequately 
measured.’ 


STATE OF THE FIELD 


We have defined social disorganization as 
a breakdown in an organization’s formal and 
informal patterns of interaction which results 
in an inability to achieve the acknowledged 
purposes for which it is formed. Although 
there have been many attempts to specify 
both the antecedent and consequent condi- 
tions of social disorganization, the critical 
conceptual lack seems to be in specifying the 
linkage between the breakdown of interac- 
tion patterns and the resultant organizational 
ineffectiveness. The following statement by 
Merton seems indicative of the prevailing 
orientation in the field today: 


When we say a particular group or organiza- 
tion or community or society is disorganized in 
some degree, we mean that the structure of 
statuses is not as effectively organized as it, then 
and there, might be. This statement, then, 
amounts to a technical judgment about the 
workings of a social system (Merton, 1966:801). 


18 Finestone (1967) reports differential reactions to 
criminal behavior on the part of family members in 
families of Italian and Polish extraction. It may be in- 
ferred from Finestone’s paper that, among Italian fam- 
ilies, such deviance is neither a result nor a cause of fam- 
ily disorganization, whereas the structure of Polish fam- 
ilics is fundamentally threatened under these conditions. 
This does not imply, as Thomas and Znaniecki suggest, 
that the Polish family is more subject to disintegration. 
Rather it suggests that deviant behavior is more rigidly 
controlled within this group and the commitment to 
patterns of behavior consonant with middle-class norms 
is greater, The generalization which might be drawn is 
that the more rigid the commitment to a set of norms, 
the greater the potential for disorganization when the 
norms are broken. 

16 This point was explicitly made with regard to the 
concept of competition by Hawley (1944). 


Implicit in this statement is the assumption 
that there exists some a priori knowledge of 
the conditions leading to disorganization. 
We seriously doubt whether such knowledge 
is extant in the field at this time. Further, the 
statement suggests that there are always al- 
ternative modes of organization which might 
better suit the collectivity’s purposes. At this 
stage of our understanding it seems unneces- 
sary to make such an assumption for it is at 
least plausible that, under a given set of cir- 
cumstances, disorganization is inevitable. 
This may be the case, for example, in many 
rural small towns in the United States. To 
cling to the assumption that there is always a 
better way is in itself a normative prescrip- 
tion which is imposed on the analysis. 

We wonder whether the tendency to con- 
ceptualize disorganization in antecedent and 
consequent terms does not obscure the possi- 
bility that a process exists in which aspects of 
organizational relations are linked in some se- 
quential manner to the failure of the organi- 
zation to operate effectively. Unfortunately, 
neither our conceptual frameworks nor our 
research has yet provided adequate descrip- 
tion, let alone explanation, of these relation- 
ships. It is not sufficient to relate this process 
to the disintegration of normative patterns 
or, for that matter, to normative conflict, 
without relating the means by which nor- 
mative disintegration or conflict occur and 
eventuate in disorganization. Selznick’s 
(1949) study of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority provides evidence of at least one situ- 
ation in which a significant normative dis- 
crepancy resulted in changes but not in the 
eventual dissolution or extinction of the or- 
ganization. There is, in fact, good reason to 
doubt that dissolution is a normal organiza- 
tional response to internal normative prob- 
lems. It is difficult indeed to find examples 
of organizational suicide or intentional dis- 
establishment; organizations, as distinct from 
some other forms of collectivity, may come as 
close to being immortal as it is possible for 
human constructs to get. 

An adequate organization-disorganization 
analysis should take into account the adap- 
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tive mechanisms within the organization 
which may either alter the disorganizational 
tendencies or prevent them from occurring. 
Organization studies are replete with evi- 
dence of such adaptations. One such adapta- 
tion is co-optation, which allows for the in- 
corporation of persons with opposing views 
and interests into influential organizational 
positions. This tends not only to commit dis- 
sident groups to the organization but also to 
modify the organization’s goals (Selznick, 
1949). 

The altering of goals to meet changing 
conditions is another important adaptive 
mechanism. For example, the National Foun- 
dation (formerly called the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis) continues to 
function despite the marked decline in the 
incidence of poliomyelitis because the organi- 
zation has shifted its emphasis from treat- 
ment to prevention. If we are to understand 
how organizations disintegrate, it is incum- 
bent upon us also to understand the tech- 
niques which keep them viable. This includes 
attention to environmental pressures on or- 
ganizational behavior as well as on internal 
operations of the organization, such as tech- 
niques for maintaining morale and motiva- 
tion, channels of communication, and the 
relation between formal and informal pro- 
cedures," 

We have been viewing disorganization as 
a process and a continuum. It is a process 
which may proceed at different rates of speed 
and culminate in different levels of disrup- 
tion. Some organizations may be disrupted 
by a single event, such as a natural disaster or 
the death of a person in a key position; others 
may unravel slowly and almost impercepti- 
bly, as in the case of increasing estrangement 
of key personnel which results in a break- 
down in communications. 

The preconditions of disorganization may 
also vary, depending upon the situation. 
Thus it is possible for one community to be- 


1? For example, see March and Simon’s (1958) excel- 
lent treatment of motivation, conflict, and the limits of 
rationality. 


come more cohesive as a result of a disaster 
whereas another may disintegrate. Similarly, 
the loss or breakdown in the functioning of 
key personnel may result in altered patterns 
of relationships which allow the organiza- 
tion to continue to operate effectively 
whereas other organizations, by reason of 
their purpose, the nature of their personnel, 
or their available resources, are unable to 
make appropriate shifts to meet new situa- 
tions. The study of organization-disorganiza- 
tion also requires, as Cohen (1959:378) has 
suggested, the careful specification of the 
“, .. game, activity or interaction system in 
question.” 

We are aware that in viewing disorganiza- 
tion as both a process and a continuum we 
run into innumerable technical research 
problems. The notion of process implies de- 
tailed longitudinal studies which have rarely, 
if ever, been undertaken; the notion of con- 
tinuum implies a precision of measurement 
which our present understanding and knowl- 
edge of sociological variables rarely provides. 
Hopefully, as the critical variables affecting 
organization are more clearly understood 
and the possibility of developing predictive 
studies is increased, we will be able to fill in 
the gaps in our knowledge and increase the 
number of career commitments to research in 
disorganization. 

In any case it is possible to analyze the 
structure of given organizations, to note the 
changes in role definitions, statuses, norms, 
power, communication patterns, etc., and to 
assess the effects of these changes on the or- 
ganization’s ability to achieve its expressed 
goals without applying prescriptive values. In 
short, it is possible to approach the problem 
of organization-disorganization from an em- 
pirical perspective. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Any extensive discussion of the relation- 
ship between disorganization and social 
problems would anticipate our subsequent 
discussion of the nature of the social problem. 
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It will suffice to point out here that disorga- 
nization, when considered within the large 
context of social organization, need not 
always be considered a social problem. 
Whether it should be so considered will de- 
pend upon its size, influence, and impact on 
the lives of a significant number of people in 
a particular social order. 


SOCIAL DEVIANCE 


Social deviation has received relatively 
more scholarly attention than any of the 
other concepts discussed in this chapter. In 
its most general sense, social deviance refers 
to behaviors which do not conform to the 
norms associated with a given social status or 
order. Just as disorganization reasonably 
should be considered as part of the broader 
area of social organization, so deviance 
should be linked to the study of conformity 
and normative behavior. A variety of specific 
meanings are attached to the concept, rang- 
ing, in general, from the statistical (wherein 
any significant variation from the behavioral 
central tendency is called deviant) to the 
valuational (where deviance is sometimes 
employed in lieu of the term problem). 

In summarizing the definitions of deviance 
in use in sociology, Becker (1963) found that 
they fell into four categorical types to which 
he has added a fifth. The four are the statisti- 
cal, “defining as deviant anything that varies 
too widely from the average,” the pathologi- 
cal, “revealing the presence of a ‘disease’,” 
the functional, discriminating “between 
those features of society which promote sta- 
bility . . . and those which disrupt stability,” 
and the relativistic, identifying “deviance as 
the failure to obey group rules” (Becker, 
1963:4-8). Becker's own definition might 
best be termed interactional, for he says, 
“ ,. social groups create deviance by making 
the rules whose [sic] infraction constitutes 
deviance, and by applying those rules to par- 
ticular people and labeling them as outsiders” 
(p. 9). Becker's definition, we believe. pro- 
vides the necessary link between the forma- 
tion of norms and the breaking of those 


norms. It will serve as our working definition 
of deviance in the discussion which follows. 


THEORIES OF CAUSATION 


Attempts to account for deviance have 
generally tended to focus on (1) aspects of in- 
dividual psychology, (2) the social order and 
the social structure, or (3) the interaction of 
the individual with his environment. Each of 
these orientations has contributed to knowl- 
edge in the field, but each appears to be, in 
itself, an incomplete mode of explanation. In 
the following discussion we shall briefly trace 
the contributions of each of the above orien- 
tations to theory and research in the field and 
then discuss some of the more recent think- 
ing about how these orientations may be in- 
tegrated. 


Psychological Orientations 


A number of early works attribute de- 
viance to what may generally be referred to 
as individual pathology. This approach at- 
tempts to discover the causes of deviance in 
the individuals concerned, that is, in the 
idiosyncrasies peculiar to individuals in- 
volved in problematic behavior such as 
crime or alcoholism. This approach is by no 
means obsolete. The most popular con- 
ceptual framework to come under this rubric 
is psychoanalysis. Within this framework, 
deviance is seen either as an “acting out” of 
intrapersonal conflicts which have been re- 
pressed and are “unconscious,” as the conse- 
quence of a weak ego, or as the result of 
lacunae in the superego. In addition, attempts 
are made to attribute specific psychiatric 
syndromes to particular types of deviance. 
Male homosexuality, for example, is attrib- 
uted to an unresolved Oedipus complex which 
results in castration anxiety. This in turn 
manifests itself in the fear of women’s geni- 
tals; women are therefore avoided as love ob- 
jects (Fenichel, 1945:328-337). 

It seems apparent that in this orientation 
conformity to cultural and behavioral stan- 
dards is viewed as healthy, and deviation as 
pathological. 
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Among traditional psychoanalysts, the in- 
fluence of the environment is seen as modify- 
ing the way in which basic biological drives 
are expressed in behavior. The particular em- 
phasis is on the first three or four years of 
life and, specifically, on the parents’ relation- 
ship with the child. More recently psycho- 
analysts have placed much greater emphasis 
on broader aspects of environmental effects 
on personality. Generally, however, despite a 
willingness to consider the genesis of the 
conflicts in terms of the environmental in- 
fluences (Redl & Wineman, 1957), there re- 
mains a tendency to focus on internal con- 
flicts within the individual. 

Another individualistic orientation, per- 
haps the most popular among psychologists 
today, is that which derives from learning 
theory. In this approach the focus of study is 
on the individual and his characteristics, and 
deviance results from his social interaction 
rather than from internal characteristics. The 
behavior, in other words, is seen as learned in 
a social context and as being, essentially, a 
reaction to previous experience. In some in- 
stances psychological theories of learning are 
specifically appealed to. Examples of the type 
are the work of Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Levinson, and Sanford (1950), and McCord 
and McCord (1959). A brief statement from 
a work of the latter suffices to state the 
position: 


... our investigation of the origins of criminal- 
ity reveal that the roots of crime lie deep in 
carly family experiences—so deep that only the 
most intensive measures, applied very early in 
life, can offer hope of eradicating them. . . . The 
Cambridge-Somerville program, probably the 
Most extensive and costly experiment in the pre- 
vention of delinquency . . . failed primarily be- 
cause it did not affect the basic psychological 
and familial causes of crime” (McCord & 
McCord, 1959:vii). 


In general the explanatory variables used 
by learning theorists tend to be personality 
variables. Bandura and Walters (1959), for 
example, cite evidence of greater dependency 
among delinquent boys as a causative factor 


in their deviance. Individual psychological 
reactions and experiences are considered the 
antecedent conditions for behavioral acts. As 
a consequence, reaction to deviant behavior 
must also be made on an individual basis: 
“only the most intensive measures [of a 
psychiatric nature], applied very early in life 
[to the individual],” can be expected to ob- 
viate criminal learning (McCord & McCord, 
1959: vii). 

Because of its emphasis on examining dif- 
ferential stimuli, learning theory is likely to 
take into account cultural and group differ- 
ences. It has, nevertheless, some tendency to 
treat these phenomena as “dead variables,” 
that is, as stimuli which affect the learning 
process but have no dynamics or life of their 
own. The stimuli are seen as acting upon the 
individual rather than interacting with him. 
The result is, we believe, an incomplete de- 
scription of the process by which either nor- 
mative behavior or deviance develops. 


Sociological Theories 


Most sociological orientations to social de- 
viance have generally appealed for explana- 
tory variables to phenomena outside the in- 
dividual personality and its immediate be- 
havior. The major classes of sociological 
theory which appear relevant here are struc- 
tural-functionalism and social ecology. 

Functional theories may be characterized 
by two assumptions: (1) that deviant be- 
havior or social norms are often the products 
of social systems and not characteristics of 
deviant persons, and (2) that much deviant 
behavior on the part of individuals is not 
pathological but rather adaptive to social and 
environmental conditions.'* Deviant be- 
havior, then, is the product of characteristics 
of social systems and, on the individual level, 
is a role response to systemic variables. Un- 


18 These fundamental assumptions are not exclusive 
to the functionalists, of course; for example, both are ex- 
plicitly asserted by Becker (1963) and Clinard (1963) 
whom we would classify as social behaviorists. Unlike 
the behaviorists, however, the functionalists consider 
these assumptions basic to their theoretical framework. 
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doubtedly the best known example of the 
first notion is Merton’s (1957) famous par- 
adigm, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
in which he views deviancy as the product of 
differential access to the institutionalized 
means for achieving legitimate cultural goals. 
Coser (1962), on the other hand, argued for 
the second assumption: 


. . . deviants offer to group members the op- 
portunity to reaffirm common values, be it by 
providing an occasion to oppose them collec- 
tively, . . . or by bringing ce! a situation in 
which their acceptance or tolerance serves as an 
affirmation of beliefs held in common. . . . In 
these cases the groups were strengthened. There 
are groups, however, for whom rigid and re- 
peated rejection of deviants has serious dysfunc- 
tional consequences . . . (Coser, 1962:173) 19 


The difficulty we find with this approach 
is that it tends to focus entirely on the col- 
lectivity, thereby ignoring the processes by 
which individual actors became deviant” It 
is, in essence, a counter position to that of 
psychology. Both appear to offer a relatively 
restricted view with respect to deviance. Just 
as psychology provides us with some of the 
personality characteristics of various types of 
deviants, so the functionalists provide us with 
some of the structural conditions of deviance; 
neither approach, however, provides the criti- 
cal linkages between structure and behavior. 
Cohen (1965) states the problem more gen- 
erally in the following way: 


Until recently, the dominant bias in American 
sociology has been toward formulating theory 


19 See also Davis (1936). The classic depiction of 
this position is, of course, Durkheim's discussion of the 
role of limited crime as a means of reinforcing norms. 

20 Like most generalizations, this one is not entirely 
true. Parsons (1951:Ch. 7) specifically stresses the in- 
teraction between the individual and the social system, 
Particularly as it affects the individual's motivation to 
play deviant roles, However, as we stressed earlier, 
there are serious problems in implementing Parsons’ 
formulations. In addition, we believe that most of the 
empirical work stemming from this orientation uses 
collectivity as the independent variable and rates of 
deviance as the dependent variable, The interaction be- 
tween these variables is rarely taken into account. 


in terms of variables that describe initial states, 
on the one hand, and outcomes, on the other, 
rather than in terms of processes whereby acts 
and complex structures of action are built, elab- 
orated, and transformed (Cohen, 1965:9). 


The underlying assumption of normative 
consensus which dominates much functional 
thinking leads to the conclusion that devi- 
ance is an unsatisfying state for individuals. 
Thus the basis for deviance is attributable 
not to individual differences but rather to in- 
equities in the social system. This may not 
always be the case. Certain deviant roles may 
be highly satisfying and a source of pride 
and pleasure. He continues: 


A tough and bellicose posture, the use of ob- 
scene language, participation in illicit sexual 
activity, the immoderate consumption of alco- 
hol, the deliberate flouting of legality and au- 
thority, a generalized disrespect for the sacred 
symbols of the “square” world, a taste for mari- 
juana, even suicide—all of these may have the 
primary function of affirming, in the language 
of gesture and deed, that one is a certain kind 
of person (Cohen, 1965:13). 


This should not be construed to imply that 
all deviants are inherently satisfied with their 
roles." Rather we are suggesting that some 
deviants may be committed to values and 
norms different from those which dominate 
a society or community. Merton’s distinction 
between nonconforming and aberrant behav- 
ior is a case in point. Merton suggests that the 
nonconformist is committed to changing the 
norms which he is breaking, and his behav- 
ior is essentially consonant with his beliefs. 
The aberrant, on the other hand, is oriented 
toward avoiding detection. According to 
Merton (1966), the criminal may try to 
justify his own behavior, but he does not 
argue that theft is right and murder virtu- 


21 See, for example, Sykes and Matza (1957). These 
authors report that delinquents rarely attack the legiti- 
macy of the norms they have violated; rather, they adopt 
attitudes which protect them from the impact of thcir 
deviance. See also Gordon, Short, Cartwright, and 
Strodtbeck (1963). 
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ous. Most theory and research have tended to 
focus on aberrant behavior; a general theory 
of deviance, however, should have a broader 
empirical base. This is increasingly being rec- 
ognized by prominent functionalists who are 
stressing the need to take into account dif- 
ferential group memberships, the processes 
by which deviance is formed, and the group 
reactions to deviancy (Cloward & Ohlin, 
1960; Cohen, 1965). 

In our classification, social ecology is the 
second causation theory of deviance to be 
viewed as sociological. This focus represents, 
essentially, an older approach to the phenom- 

-enon of deviance which reached its peak 
during the late 1920s and early 1930s. It is 
characterized by the attempt to discover eco- 
logical correlates for at least some kinds of de- 
viant behavior and, implicitly, to “explain” 
them ecologically. At minimum, when such 
behaviors do seem to be spatially locatable, 
explicit explanation often consists of ref- 
erence to distinguishing traits of groups 
who inhabit the areas in question or to the 
kinds of social relations between persons 
and groups which characterize them. 

Some of the earliest ecological explana- 
tions were, in essence, residual categories, 
appealing, without specific causal relation, to 
“broken homes” or “interstitial areas” for ex- 
planation (notably of juvenile delinquency). 
Later students developed more sophisticated 
approaches: 


Cases of mental disorders, as plotted by resi- 
dences of patients previous to admission to pub- 
lic and private hospitals, show a regular de- 
crease from the center to the periphery of the 
city, a pattern of distribution previously shown 
for such other kinds of social and economic 
phenomena as poverty, unemployment, juvenile 
delinquency, adult crime, suicide, family deser- 
tion, infant mortality, communicable disease, and 
general mortality. . . . There is a high degree 
of association between different types of psy- 
choses as distributed in different urban areas 
and certain community conditions (Faris & 
Dunham, 1939:ix—x). 

Any factor which interferes with social con- 
tacts with other persons produces isolation. . . . 
The hypothesis that such forms of isolation are 


significant factors to account for the high rates 
of schizophrenia in certain parts of the city is 
strengthened by the studies which have shown 
that the conditions producing isolation are 
much more frequent in the disorganized com- 
munities (Faris & Dunham, 1939:177). 


A similar work, equally classic, is Shaw 
and McKay’s (1942) Juvenile Delinquency 
and Urban Areas which reports the results of 
a twenty-year study of the ecological origins 
of cases in the juvenile courts of twenty 
American cities. The investigators discov- 
ered that delinquency was concentrated in 
older, inner-city neighborhoods and “thinned 
out” in the periphery. It was also found to be 
highly correlated with population change, 
poor housing, poverty, the presence of Ne- 
groes and the foreign born, tuberculosis, 
adult crime and mental disorders. The gen- 
eral conclusion to be drawn from the study 
is stated as follows: 


The correlation of juvenile delinquency is so 
high with each of these that if any one were 
considered separately from the others it might 
be deemed the chief factor in juvenile delin- 
quency. Since, however, juvenile delinquency 
is highly correlated with each of them, then all 
of them must be more or less intercorrelated. 
Therefore, all of these factors, including juve- 
nile delinquency, may be considered manifesta- 
tions of some general basic factor. The common 
element is social disorganization or the lack of 
organized community effort to deal with these 
conditions . . . (Burgess, 1942:xi). 


The specific causal argument for the rela- 
tion between delinquency, disorganization, 
and ecological location is: 


In the low-income areas, where there is the 
greatest deprivation and frustration, where, in 
the history of the city, immigrant and migrant 
groups have brought together the widest variety 
of divergent cultural traditions and institutions, 
and where there exists the greatest disparity be- 
tween the social values to which the people 
aspire and the availability of facilities for ac- 
quiring these values in conventional ways, the 
development of crime as an organized way of 
life is most marked. Crime, in this situation, 
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may be regarded as one of the means employed 
by people to acquire, or to attempt to acquire, 
the economic and social values generally ideal- 
ized in our culture, which persons in other cir- 
cumstances acquire by conventional means. 
While the origin of this tradition of crime is 
obscure, it can be said that its development 
in the history of the community has been fa- 
cilitated by the fact that many persons have, 
as a result of their criminal activities, greatly 
improved their economic and social status, 
Their clothes, cars, and other possessions are 
unmistakable evidence of this fact. That many 
of these persons also acquire influence and 
power in politics and elsewhere is so well 
known that it does not need elaboration at this 
point. The power and affluence achieved, at 
least temporarily, by many persons involved in 
crime and illegal rackets are well known to the 
children and youth of the community and are 
important in determining the character of their 
ideals. 

It may be said, therefore, that the existence 
of a powerful system of criminal values and re- 
lationships in low-income urban areas is the 
product of a cumulative process extending back 
into the history of the community and of the 
city. It is related both to the general character 
of the urban world and to the fact that the 
population in these communities has long oc- 
cupied a disadvantageous position. It has de- 
veloped in somewhat the same way as have all 
social traditions, that is, as a means of satisfy- 
ing certain felt needs within the limits of a par- 
ticular social and economic framework (Shaw 
& McKay, 1942:435-440). 


The basically ecological approach to prob- 
lematic behavior has been considerably di- 
minished in recent years, perhaps by the re- 
alization that the statistical incidence of an 
event requires more explanation than its 
plotting on a map.?? Frequently the actual 
explanation of the behavior in question is 
based on the argument that either the social 


2? Robinson (1950) makes a similar point. He points 
out that ecological correlations are measures of associa- 
tion between groups which are treated as a unity of 
measurement. The social ecologists, however, analyzed 
the results of such correlations in terms of individual 
behavior, thereby ignoring the variation among indi- 
viduals within the groups. 


relations characteristics of an area select its 
inhabitants or that the effect of those rela- 
tions on the inhabitants produces certain 
behaviors in them. Either way, the causal 
variable is seen to be sociopsychological in 
nature, and later students have tended to con- 
centrate more exclusively on it. 


Sociopsychological Approaches 


Finally, there is the general sociopsycho- 
logical set of approaches which may be 
broadly classified as social behaviorism. Al- 
though social behaviorism continues to treat 
the psychological state of the individual as a 
critical variable, its definitive characteristic is 
its appeal for explanation not to the person 
or his mental state but to the social matrix 
in which he finds himself and to which his 
state is a response. 

Social behaviorism appears in the sociology 
of problematic behavior under a variety of 
labels within the field of sociology itself. To 
give some indication of its versatility and the 
variety of treatments which may be sub- 
sumed under the general heading, we have 
classified a number of authors and their 
works or concepts under sociological labels. 
All are considered social behaviorists in our 
view of that position. 


Role theorists: 

Howard S. Becker, Outsiders 

Marshall B. Clinard, Sociology of Deviant 
Behavior 

Erving Goffman, Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life 

Alfred R. Lindesmith, Opiate Addiction 

E. H. Sutherland and Donald Cressey, The 
Theory of Differential Association 

Interactionists: 

Arnold Rose, Theory and Method in the 
Social Sciences (first essay) 

W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America 

Reference-group theorists: 

Leon Festinger, Cognitive Dissonance 

Richard LaPiere, Social Control 

Samuel Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflict- 
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ing Social Norms” in American Socio- 
logical Review (December, 1949) 
Samuel Stouffer et al, The American 
Soldier 
E. H. Sutherland and Donald Cressey, 
The Theory of Differential Association 


This labeling, like any similar categoriza- 
tion of men and works, is for convenience 
only. Some of the authors, if asked to classify 
themselves, might well choose other labels or 
categories in which to place themselves or se- 
lect other works as being more representative 
of their true positions at one time or another. 
Our only purpose in the classification is to 
indicate how various positions in the study 
of deviant behavior may be subsumed under 
the general label, “social behaviorism.” 

This sociopsychological approach meets 
many of the objections offered in our previ- 
ous discussion. It focuses on how the indi- 
vidual learns to be a deviant in the light of 
his particular social situation; it accounts in 
a dynamic way for cultural and subgroup 
pressures; and it recognizes, on occasion, the 
processes of interaction that occur between 
the individual, his membership groups, and 
the larger society (Short & Strodtbeck, 1965; 
Finestone, 1967). This process is only roughly 
sketched and much needs to be done both 
theoretically and empirically to develop the 
relevant relationships. There appears to be an 
increasing awareness of this need by sociolo- 
gists of various orientations. As Cohen has 
stated: 


Anomie theory has come increasingly to recog- 
nize the effects of deviance upon the very varia- 
bles that determine deviance. But if we are in- 
terested in a general theory of deviant behavior 
we must explore much more systematically 
ways of conceptualizing the interaction between 
deviance and milieu (Cohen, 1965:9). 


If we read the signs correctly, there appears 
to be a melding of various orientations and 
an increased tendency by many prominent 
scholars to stress both process and interaction 
in the study of deviance. It seems to us that 
the likelihood of a workable general theory 


of deviance is strengthened by these devel- 
opments. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


We can define deviant behavior rather sim- 
ply as the breaking of any rule established by 
a group. It follows that at any one time per- 
sons may be conforming to the rules of one 
group and deviant from the rules of other 
groups. Thus Becker says: 


Social rules are the creation of specific social 
groups. Modern societies are not simple organi- 
zations in which everyone agrees on what the 
rules are and how they are to be applied in 
specific situations. They are, instead, highly dif- 
ferentiated along social class lines, ethnic lines, 
occupational lines, and cultural lines. These 
groups need not and, in fact, often do not share 
the same rules, The problems they face in deal- 
ing with their environment, the history and 
traditions they carry with them, all lead to the 
evolution of different sets of rules. Insofar as 
the rules of various groups conflict and contra- 
dict one another, there will be disagreement 
about the kind of behavior that is proper in 
any given situation (Becker, 1963:15).°% 


An adequate analysis of deviant behavior, 
therefore, should focus not only on the indi- 
vidual who is labeled deviant but also on the 
various groups to which he belongs or aspires 
to belong as well as on those groups that in- 
teract with the deviant’s membership and 
reference groups. Cohen (1965) has sug- 
gested that deviant behavior should be stud- 
ied as an interaction process which takes into 
account not only the deviant’s behavior but 
also the behavior of those groups which sup- 
port or react against the deviant act. All be- 
havior, he suggests, is an evolving, constantly 
changing phenomenon: “The history of a de- 
viant act is a history of an interacting process. 
The antecedents of the act are an unfolding 
sequence of acts contributed by a set of ac- 
tors” (Cohen, 1965:9). It follows, then, that 


23 Cressey (1966) points out that we cannot assume 
that even legal statutes represent consensus of the so- 
ciety as a whole. 
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deviance cannot be adequately understood 
solely in terms of either individual charac- 
teristics or elements in the social structure. 
Rather, these factors interrelate and are con- 
stantly modifying each other. 

A distinction needs to be made between 
behaviors which are considered deviant by 
certain groups and the labeling of particular 
persons as deviants. The two phenomena are 
not the same. Persons who engage in deviant 
acts may avoid the label while others who do 
not engage in such acts may be so labeled.2* 
Moreover, the labeling itself may have be- 
havioral consequences by creating a set of 
role expectations for the individual that affect 
his self-concept and make it likely for him to 
behave in ways that are consonant with these 
expectations and his self-concept. Thus defin- 
ing a person as a criminal may have the effect 
of increasing or initiating his behaving con- 
sistently as a criminal (Kitsuse, 1962). 

The fact that different groups have differ- 
ent norms which may be in conflict points to 
the necessity of tying research and theory per- 
taining to the diffusion of norms and norma- 
tive conflict to the study of deviant behavior. 
The manner in which the norms of a certain 
group become dominant in a society, as well 
as the processes by which other groups are 
able to insulate themselves and maintain ap- 
parently deviant normative systems, is criti- 
cal in our understanding of deviance. Here 
(as in most of sociology) we have bits and 
pieces of evidence and theory. 

Sutherland and Cressey’s (1960) theory of 
differential association is of course relevant 
in this context. Thomas and Znaniecki’s in- 
vestigations into the conditions which lessen 
a group's control over its members and the 
importance of defining the situation are also 
pertinent. The differential sanctions invoked 
against certain groups or individuals prob- 
ably play some role in their self-definition as 


% See, for example, Turk (1966). He states that the 
category criminal might better be viewed as a status 
than as a type of behavior Principally because the data 
cannot support the assumption that those labeled crim- 
inals engaged in certain activities while those not so 
labeled have not engaged in these activities. 


deviant. Thus the fact that “. . . Negroes are 
more likely to be arrested, indicted, and con- 
victed than are whites who commit the same 
offenses” (Cressey, 1966:151) contributes to 
the definition of Negroes as “outsiders.” Con- 
versely, if individuals or groups define them- 
selves as deviant, this enhances the tendency 
of other groups to react with negative sanc- 
tions (Piliavin & Briar, 1964). Finally, the 
political, economic, and coercive powers of 
groups are all relevant to an adequate under- 
standing of the maintenance and acceptance 
of particular normative systems. In general, 
it would seem that much of the work of 
scholars interested in social conflict would 
need to be incorporated in an adequate the- 
ory of deviance (Turk, 1966). 


DEVIANCE AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Deviance refers to behavior whereas dis- 
organization refers to a breakdown in the 
structure and operation of a social system. 
Of course it is possible, as Cohen (1959) 
points out, for deviance to produce disorga- 
nization if it is pervasive enough and affects 
critical statuses and roles. Similarly, disorga- 
nization may have as one of its outcomes 
greater deviant behavior. The two phenom- 
ena, however, are conceptually and empiri- 
cally distinguishable. In the one case the unit 
of analysis is behavioral, in the other it is 
structural. 


DEVIANCE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


As in the case of disorganization, deviance 
is not, by definition, a social problem of any 
magnitude. Whether deviant acts become 
social problems depends on the number in- 
volved and the degree of social conflict en- 
gendered, For example, Cressey, in his discus- 
sion of crime, states: 


Norms of one group may not be important 
to another, or a group may believe that uni- 
formity in behavior among persons is desirable 
while at the same time holding that individual- 
ism, inventiveness and freedom are also desir- 
able. It is in this kind of society that crime 
becomes a social problem, for a considerable 
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proportion of the population persists in behavior 
which has been officially prohibited and threat- 
ened with punishment (Cressey, 1966:139). 


The next section of this chapter will be 
devoted, in part, to an explication of the con- 
cept of social problems; in it we hope to 
make the distinction between disorganiza- 
tion, deviance, and social problems some- 
what more precise. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Despite criticism of its legitimacy, and de- 
spite conceptual ambiguities and inconsisten- 
cies, social problems as a field of sociological 
study has shown remarkable persistence. As 
noted earlier, it has maintained a consistent 
level of interest and activity since the earliest 
days of sociology. We suggest that this in- 
terest is maintained because social problems 
are an integral aspect of social life. The stu- 
dent of society who advocates ignoring such 
phenomena is placing an arbitrary and un- 
Necessary limitation upon social inquiry. Dif- 
ficulties in concept formation and definition 
need not imply that phenomena do not exist. 
Rather, it seems to us, social problems are so 
much a part of the fiber of everyday exis- 
tence that extricating their distinguishable 
characteristics from their many correlated as- 
pects becomes extremely difficult. The follow- 
Ing section represents our attempt at such 
extrication. 


DEFINITIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


The major definitional difficulty in dealing 
with social problems, as with much other so- 
cial phenomena, is in delineating the concept. 
For the purpose of scientific inquiry, it is as 
Important to determine what is not a social 
problem as it is to define what is. In this sec- 
tion we hope to provide some explicit criteria 
for exclusion as well as for inclusion. 

Any attempt at conceptual clarification 
runs the danger of so fragmenting the con- 
cept that it is virtually unrecognizable and 
its constitutive meaning lost; our goal is to 
Prune ambiguities without destroying essen- 
tial meaning. The degree to which we have 


succeeded in isolating critical variables with- 
out losing constitutive meaning is debatable. 
Much that has traditionally been included in 
the province of social problems falls away in 
our definition, and many of the problems 
given attention in other texts lose their sig- 
nificance within the framework developed 
here. We view social problems as empirical 
phenomena. The ultimate goal, then, is to 
explicate a concept which is, first, distin- 
guishable from a variety of others and, sec- 
ond, is observable and measurable. 


Problem of Constitutive Meaning 


Even a cursory review of the literature il- 
lustrates the great diversity of behavior and 
social conditions subsumed under the label 
“social problems.” There has also been peri- 
odic debate over what conditions and behav- 
ior may properly be called problems. Thus 
Mills in 1943 criticized then-popular texts for 
their rural-primary group value-bias in iden- 
tifying problems while, perhaps, refusing to 
recognize his own bias in favor of group con- 
flict as the determining factor. Similarly, 
some twenty years later, Rosenberg, Gerver, 
and Howton (1964:5) criticized the types of 
social problems described in most texts as 
“, . . limited by the perspective of an earlier 
generation of sociologists who set and defined 
it.” They further complain that “an exces- 
sive preoccupation with problems has often 
blinded American sociologists to the larger 
framework without which these problems 
could not be grasped.” 

Underlying this critique is a philosophical 
and ideological debate as to what constitutes 
a “real” problem. Rosenberg and his col- 
leagues criticize the pragmatic, piecemeal ap- 
proach and define social problems as those 
events which conflict with humanistic values. 
Bernard (1957), on the other hand, has 
pointed out that social problems derive 
basically from a middle-class orientation 
which requires both a visibility of problem 
areas and a commitment to mastery over 
them. A frequent nontheoretical application 
of the term consists simply in the identifica- 
tion of some situation or social condition as a 
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problem with little or no explicit rationale 
for the nomenclature. In this respect the 
usage generally contains implicit value per- 
ceptives. Several textbooks with the words 
social problems in their titles are exemplar of 
the type (Herman, 1949; Landis, 1959). 

When sociologists venture into the field of 
social problems, they often give themselves 
greater lattitude in making inferences based 
on implicit value-orientations than is usually 
true in other areas of their scientific investi- 
gation. Even the critics of social-problems 
texts allow themselves this luxury. For exam- 
ple, Martindale (1959:348) finds that al- 
though problems texts have been repeatedly 
criticized for operating from particularistic 
value-biases, their critics also have tended to 
focus on some given subject matter and not 
on others, thus themselves betraying an im- 
plicit bias concerning how problems should 
“really” be defined. 

Two major difficulties characterize most 
attempts to define social problems. One is the 
level of abstractions used. Too often students 
of social problems limit themselves to de- 
scribing given conditions and behavior with- 
out defining the basis on which those events 
were selected for study. The utilization of 
this behavioral-descriptive level of abstraction 
does not allow for or permit the establish- 
ment of unifying principles. A second diffi- 
culty, alluded to above, may be characterized 
by an implicit or explicit notion of “good- 
ness” or “badness” which determines the se- 
lection of a given event for study. If the 
concept of the social problem is to have scien- 
tific utility, it must be able to apply princi- 
ples which are abstract and contentless. At 
the same time, these principles must have 
empirical import. Our concern, therefore, is 
with a general phenomenon, which we term 
social problems rather than with a specific 
area of social difficulty or disorder. 


Problem of Definition 


1. Finding a shared meaning. Despite the 
tendency for the concept of social problems 
to cover a mass of undigested and unsyste- 
matic data (Fuller & Myers, 1941a), there 
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has emerged a core of common understand- 
ings centering around the observation that a 
social problem exists if a sizable group of 
individuals share the view that a given event 
or process is problematic. Examples from two 
current popular texts will suffice to illustrate 
the point. 


In an effort to develop a theoretical frame- 
work for understanding and, ultimately, doing 
something about social problems, the authors 
of this book are using a more limited defini- 
tion of “social problems” than the catalogue of 
“pathology” found in the usual textbook. A 
situation must fulfill al? three of the following 
conditions in order for it to be considered a 
social problem in this book. 

1. It involves people who are frustrated be- 
cause they fail to meet the .. . standards 
of their society—or who anticipate failing 
to meet these standards. 

. It involves their attempts to cope with this 
frustration and, in particular, the chan- 
neling of these attempts by the governing 
principles of . . . society. 

3. The form that this attempt to cope with 

frustration takes arouses widespread con- 

cern within the society (Bredemeier & 


Toby, 1960:145-146). 


w 


Horton and Leslie’s definition is more 
brief: “A social problem is a condition affect- 
ing a significant number of people in ways 
considered undesirable, about which it is felt 
something can be done through collective so- 
cial action” (Horton & Leslie, 1965:4). 

One inference we would draw from these 
definitions which has not been alluded to 
specifically by their authors is that some form 
of conflict must result from either a “wide- 
spread concern” or “collective social action.” 
This inference is based on three assumptions: 
(1) that the perception of a social problem 
implies a desired change in the status quo 
(2) that in complex societies universal con- 
census does not exist, and (3) that the law 
of inertia holds for social as well as physical 
phenomena. Each of these assumptions wil 
be discussed later; for the time being we wil 
simply suggest that if a group desires change 
this will bring it into confrontation wit 
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other groups who hold different views, who 
benefit from the existing situation, or who 
cannot see how they would benefit from 
change. 

In some ways this perspective parallels an 
early attempt by Fuller and Myers (1941b) 
to depict the process by which a social prob- 
lem develops. The process is seen to consist 
of awareness and expression, the determina- 
tion of policy by involved interest groups 
(often through conflict of interests), and the 
administration of reform by institutional 
agencies. This same approach is explicitly 
adopted and extended in Becker’s (1967) 
work. 

2. Necessary conditions. From an empiri- 
cal point of view, social problems exist if and 
only if they are perceived as such by some 
segment of the population. Social conditions 
do not, in themselves, provide either a neces- 
sary or sufficient condition for a social prob- 
lem. Discrimination, for instance, is much 
greater in a number of traditional and feu- 
dalistic countries such as Pakistan or Saudi 
Arabia than it is in the United States. Yet it 
is in the United States where discrimination 
is often defined as the most immediate na- 
tional social problem. If people believe that 
it is proper that they discriminate or be dis- 
criminated against, then the ingredients for 
defining the situation as problematic are 
missing. Further, there may be a social prob- 
lem without factual basis in the social struc- 
ture. The seventeenth-century witchcraft 
trials in Salem and the twentieth-century 
witch-hunts of Senator Joseph McCarthy are 
exemplary and are accepted as having been 
social problems, 

It can of course be argued, as Merton 
(1966) has done, that we are emphasizing 
only manifest problems and ignoring pos- 
sible latent conditions in the social situation 
that account for the development of social 
problems. Merton considers the focus on pop- 
ular concern as limiting the sociological per- 
spective and restricting the unique contribu- 
tion of the sociologist. Our interest here, 
however, is in defining observable phenom- 
ena which we can call social problems, not in 


determining either what should be or eventu- 
ally will be a social problem. These latter in- 
terests might more appropriately be consid- 
ered in the study of social pathology. We do 
not mean to imply that conditions in the so- 
cial structure are not critical in most social 
problems; in fact, in subsequent pages we 
will explore some of these conditions. Here 
we state merely that structural phenomena 
are not necessary for determining that an 
event will be defined as problematic. 

Another condition for the definition of a 
social problem is the existence of identifiable 
alternatives which can conceivably change 
the problematic situation for the better. Any 
attempt to “cope with frustration” or to take 
“collective social action” implies an implicit 
or explicit recognition that alternatives exist. 
Such alternatives need not, however, be 
viewed as either preferable or viable solu- 
tions. From an empirical perspective, if no 
alternatives to a situation are perceived, there 
is no evidence of a social problem. The de- 
termination that a problem exists depends 
upon the observation of particular types of 
action; if those involved do not see alterna- 
tives, they have no basis for taking action 
(Merton, 1966). 

Finally, it is clear from any of the defini- 
tions generally used that the determination 
of a social problem depends upon a value 
interpretation of the situation. The critical 
values, however, are not those of the observer 
but of the group perceiving the situation as 
problematic. 

3. Definition. Our working definition of a 
social problem is, therefore, a situation which 
is perceived by some group as a source of dis- 
satisfaction for its members and in which 
preferable alternatives are recognized so that 
the group, or individuals in the group, are 
motivated to effect some change. It is a social 
problem principally because it occurs in a so- 
cial milieu and the attributable causes are 
seen as existing in the environment. 

This definition appears to us to reflect a 
considerable degree of concensus in the field. 
The major difficulty, however, is in the de- 
termination of the magnitude of the prob- 
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lem. Without a conceptual tool for this pur- 
pose, we remain lost in a morass of individual 
and group differences and interpretations. 
We propose, therefore, to treat the social 
problem as a variable and to examine the 
conditions which contribute to its variation. 

4. Factors influencing magnitude of a prob- 
lem. The first major factor generally recog- 
nized as influencing variation is the number 
of people involved in the situation. For ex- 
ample, Horton and Leslie (1965:4) consider 
a social problem as an undesirable condition 
or situation affecting a large number of peo- 
ple in a society. 

The second major element affecting mag- 
nitude is the intensity of feeling the problem 
generates. This state, which we term passion, 
is seldom alluded to in the literature; it is, 
however, implicit in much that has been 
written. Nisbet (1966:5-6) suggests that so- 
cial problems always require that individuals 
or groups defining a situation as a problem 
experience some moral indignation. 

The two variables, numbers of persons in- 
volved and passion, interact in a multiplica- 
tive fashion; the presence of both is required 
for a given situation to be a problem of any 
magnitude. If only one exists, no matter what 
its dimension, the social nature of the prob- 
lem will probably be inconsequential. For 
example, millions of persons in the Near 
and Middle East suffer from poverty on the 
basis of any objective measure; however, as 
long as these millions do not consider their 
situation unjust or alterable, their poverty 
does not constitute a sizable social problem. 
Conversely, the fact that some persons within 
and without these countries are strongly 
stirred by this condition does not in itself 
make it a significant problem. The magni- 
tude of a social problem is greatest when 
large numbers of people are deeply stirred 
and therefore moved to action. By these cri- 
teria we can conclude that race relations and 
questions of war and peace are major prob- 
lems in the United States today. Environ- 
mental pollution and the population explo- 
sion show indications of becoming full-scale 
social problems, but only time will tell 


whether current concern with these issues 
will be maintained. 


Problem of Measurement 


The inevitable question which must be 
faced in the development of social constructs 
is, How will it be measured? The first vari- 
able, numbers involved, is in some ways the 
least difficult of the concepts to deal with. The 
basic unit of measurement is the individual, 
and the frequency of those involved in a 
given situation can be determined by count- 
ing the people who are subject to or reacting 
against the condition under study. The most 
difficult problem is in specifying the boun- 
daries of the groups under study. For ex- 
ample, if the issue is poverty, what criteria 
should be used to determine who is poor? If 
income is chosen, then Peace Corps members, 
graduate students, interns, domestics, and 
certain farm laborers would tend to confound 
the findings. If living in a slum is the cri- 
terion, then those relatively affluent slum 
dwellers would need to be eliminated. Sim- 
ilar difficulties arise in studying discrimina- 
tion, crime and delinquency, etc. Such diff- 
culties are not insurmountable, however, 
although they do require a specific and care- 
ful delineation of the nature of the popula- 
tion studied. 

The second variable presents a more serious 
problem, and we offer a tentative and not 
altogether satisfactory operational interpreta- 
tion. We suggest that passion may be inferred 
as existing when people and groups are 
moved to action at some personal risk to 
themselves and in direct confrontation with 
other groups or the larger normative system. 
The action taken may be purposeful and 
utilitarian or nonutilitarian and destructive; 
the important element is that such action in- 
volves personal risk as well as conquest of the 
general inertia which inhibits any social 
group action. It should be noted here that 
this interpretation places social problems as 4 
subset of the broader sociological category of 
collective behavior. 

The concept of risk involves knotty prob- 
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lems in interpretation. We are, at this point, 
willing to assume that when men voluntarily 
put their lives in hazard for a given cause, 
this represents ultimate risk. But at other 
levels the determination of degrees of risk 
becomes more difficult. For example, the will- 
ingness to submit to arrest may be a lesser 
risk for an unemployed person than for a 
college president even though, conversely, 
the status of the college president may protect 
him from some of the abuses which are some- 
times inflicted by the police upon persons of 
low status. Does the person who may lose his 
job as a consequence of some action take a 
greater risk than the individual who is in 
danger of losing his prestige or influence? 
The difficulty of answering such questions 
suggests that our measure must be considered 
in the crudest sense. 

Another factor affecting the assessment of 
risk-taking is reference group identification. 
While risk-taking may pose a danger to the 
individual in terms of sanctions brought 
against him by hostile groups, it also may 
offer a source of prestige and reward from 
the interest group the individual represents. 
The more a person plays the hero to one 
group, the more he may be perceived as 
villainous to an opposing group. This situ- 
ation makes it relatively difficult for him to 
accept, understand, and eventually compro- 
mise with the norms of behavior standards of 
the confronted group. Such complete im- 
mersion in a single reference group, as Durk- 
heim (1951) noted—and Hoffer (1958), 
Kornhauser (1959), Rose (1966) and others 
have discussed more recently—leads to ideo- 
logical purity. It would seem, therefore, that 
the fewer the reference groups an individual 
can reasonably strive for or belong to, and the 
more restricted the level of his participation 
in a variety of groups, the greater the proba- 
bility that such a person will have a total ideo- 
logical commitment to one group and, con- 
sequently, feel more intensely in conflict with 
others. The point here is that relative risk 
must be considered in the light of reward 
from reference groups for which the risk may 
be taken. 


Whatever the difficulties, risk can be 
roughly assessed by determining the extent 
to which persons are willing to hazard their 
lives, jobs, statuses, and social prestige in a 
given situation. It seems likely, as Homans 
(1961:93-99) has suggested, that the greater 
the rewards offered in overcoming a given 
problem, the greater the risks a group or in- 
dividual will be willing to take in order to 
achieve that end. Further, it is reasonable to 
infer that the greater the reward, the more 
intensely one might feel the need to achieve 
it and, the more intensely the need is felt, 
the greater the risks individuals or groups 
may be willing to undertake. 

Correspondingly, the more intensely a 
problem is felt, the more contagious may be 
the effect upon opposing groups or forces. 
The willingness to take great risks implies an 
extreme reaction on the part of the risking 
group that results in some direct action in- 
volving confrontation with other groups. 
This increases the probability that the other 
groups will also react with extreme forms of 
behavior. Thus the intensity of feeling about 
the presence of U.S. troops in Vietnam may 
be characterized by a variety of actions rang- 
ing from those which involve relatively little 
risk (and, equally, relative tolerance), such 
as “teach-ins,” to those where participants un- 
dertake the greater risks of arrest and im- 
prisonment for publicly burning draft cards, 
interfering with troop movements, etc., with 
consequential reactions from the public, 
press, and government that are equally 
strong. 

Briefly, then, we suggest that a social prob- 
lem viewed as a variable includes the follow- 
ing elements: First, a given social situation 
is viewed by a number of persons as proble- 
matic and requiring change, and certain al- 
ternatives are perceived as viable solutions to 
the difficulty. (The measurement of this vari- 
able, like that of the others we have used, 
presents some problems in conceptualization. 
Note, however, that we concern ourselves 
here with alternatives perceived as possible 
by the problem-defining group, not with the 
efficiency or efficacy of the proposed solutions. 
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If a group offers or describes solutions to the 
social problems it defines and acts on such 
descriptions or convinces others to act upon 
them, we would hold that the variable per- 
ceived viability operates. For operational pur- 
poses, it may be characterized as binary.) 
Second, the magnitude of the problem is the 
result of the interaction between the number 
of people involved in the situation and the 
passion the problem arouses in those people. 
Viewed as an independent variable, these 
circumstances should bring about reactions 
of similar magnitude on the part of other 
groups with interests in maintaining the 
status quo or in protecting themselves or 
their values. One test of the validity of this 
construct of social problems should be the 
degree or extent to which a situation fitting 
our description induces response from other 
groups. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE MAGNITUDE 
OF A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


In the following discussion, we will exam- 
ine some of the conditions which lead to pas- 
sion and involvement of large numbers of 
people in problematic social situations. These 
conditions may be roughly classified under 
two rubrics, one sociopsychological and the 
other sociostructural. Our interest is not only 
in exploring precipitating factors but also in 
analyzing their influence on the magnitude 
of these two variables. 


Sociopsychological Conditions 


1. Moral indignation. The discrepancy be- 
tween expectations and social conditions is 
not an important element in social problems 
per se (Merton, 1966:196). What is vital, 
however, is. that any such discrepancy must, 
first of all, be perceived as such and, second, 
must motivate some action to remedy the 
situation, The source of this motivation, as 
suggested carlier, is passion. A major factor 
which may contribute to such passion is 
moral indignation. The importance of this 
factor may become more apparent to the 


reader if we examine its contribution to the 
problem of race relations in America. 

The discrepancy between the professions 
of equality and justice as expressed in the 
American’s Creed and the practice as exem- 
plified by the discrimination against the 
American Negro existed long before it was 
pointed out by Myrdal (1944). Nor did the 
publication of his classic work produce any 
immediate observable changes in race rela- 
tions in the United States. Apparently an 
awareness of unjust treatment on the part of 
a group is not sufficient to create a social 
problem. People who consider themselves 
unjustly treated must, in addition, believe 
that they deserve better treatment than they 
are receiving and that such treatment is ob- 
tainable through change. This means that 
the group must have some ideological or ex- 
periential basis in order for them to become 
righteously resentful. In the case of the Amer- 
ican Negro, a number of structural changes 
occurred which had the effect of creating con- 
ditions for moral indignation. These changes 
included expanded experiences, increased ed- 
ucation, a breakdown of prevalent stereo- 
types, and a redistribution of power in the 
United States. This allowed for the develop- 
ment of a moral code which clearly estab- 
lished a sense of injustice. In addition, blacks 
became aware of alternative modes of treat- 
ment which were, conceivably, attainable. 

Following the Second World War, in 
which black Americans shared the hazards 
and some of the privileges of the white Amer- 
ican soldier and were exposed to national cul- 
tures that were less color-discriminatory, the 
unequal treatment afforded them in the 
United States became more apparent an 
generated a new sense of resentment. Fur- 
ther, despite obvious inequities, the rate 0 
education for the Negro increased at a rapie 
pace between 1940 and 1960 (Pettigrew, 1964: 
182). Increasing education increases expect? 
tions for occupational success, and the dis- 
crepancy that existed between educational 
attainment and occupational opportunity 4& 
tivated further resentment. It is one thing © 
be semiliterate and to be limited to janitorial 
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positions, but it is quite something else to be 
a college graduate whose only occupational 
opportunities are menial. 

Such status discrepancies have been re- 
ported by various investigators to be associ- 
ated with political radicalism and with psy- 
chosomatic behavior (Lenski, 1954; Jackson, 
1962). In these studies, status discrepancy is 
posited as the independent variable which 
produces the effect of radical political beliefs 
or physical tension. Our point here is some- 
what different: whatever the effects of the 
discrepancy itself, an intervening variable, 
that of moral indignation, is necessary if the 
resultant reaction is to eventuate in some 
form of collective action. Thus we are talk- 
ing about a specific kind of status discrep- 
ancy which must meet certain conditions. 
First, the discrepancy must be attributable to 
the social order or to some group within it 
with sufficient power to maintain and en- 
force the discrepant situation. The discrep- 
ancy, in other words, must be viewed as 
created by forces outside the individual or 
his group. Second, one must be able to argue 
that injustice has been done. Status discrep- 
ancy contributes to the creation of a social 
problem, then, when the variant statuses are 
thought by those subject to them to legiti- 
mately warrant equation. For the educated 
black, the discrepancy is between objective 
achievement and a morally justified expecta- 
tion of reward, It is of some interest that the 
confrontation in race relations in the U.S. as 
it developed during the 1950s did not involve 
the most severely repressed and mistreated 
Negro groups, but rather the college students 
and the better educated who were willing 
to act. 

Moral indignation, then, requires that 
those involved believe firmly in the legiti- 
macy of their thwarted expectations. In order 
to legitimate rights and privileges, reference 
must be made to a set of principles which 
can apply either to the group secking legiti- 
mation or to the treatment they receive. For 
cthnic groups, one source of such principles 
is tradition associated with national identity. 
The rise of black nationalist movements can 


be attributed to the need for the American 
Negro to have a sense of pride in his iden- 
tity. More important than this need, for our 
purposes, is the establishment of sources of 
power which maintain the validating belief 
system. The rise of an independent Africa 
as well as the successful revolt of nonwhites 
around the world provided a locus of power 
with which the blacks could identify. Ac- 
cording to black writer James Baldwin, “The 
American Negro can no longer . . . be con- 
trolled by white America’s image of him. 
This fact has everything to do with the rise 
of Africa in world affairs. At the time I was 
growing up, Negroes in this country were 
taught to be ashamed of Africa” (quoted in 
Pettigrew, 1964:10). Lacking assimilation 
into the white culture, the black American 
looks to the establishment of national integ- 
rity in Africa to provide the accoutrements 
of pride, identity, and self-respect as well as 
the symbolic representations of legitimation. 
As native Africans meet on an equal basis 
in the councils of nations and as honorific 
elements of Negro history are revealed, the 
mistreatment of the American Negro stands 
out more dramatically as injustice inflicted 
upon a proud and noble people. 

Finally, moral indignation derives most 
effectively when basic tenets inherent in the 
core culture are violated. For the black, such 
indignation emanates from the discrepancy 
between his treatment and the equalitarian 
principles so universally manifested in the 
rhetoric of American democracy. The Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954 (on school de- 
segregation) provided a major impetus for 
future action by pointing to these inequities 
and placing before the members of the mi- 
nority group the expectation that they could 
be changed. Thus the highest court of the 
land emphasized the legitimacy of the Ne- 
gro’s claim to equal rights. Law, the great 
impersonal arbiter of American society, was 
on the side of the black, and yet discrimina- 
tion continued—these are the seeds of moral 
indignation. 

2. The role of frustration and hope. The 
psychological effects of discontinuity between 
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expectation and opportunity are an admix- 
ture of frustration and hope. Frustration 
serves as a source of indignation and hope 
as a motivational force for action. Frustra- 
tion without hope leads to apathy and with- 
drawal, circumstances which, although they 
may lay the foundation for social problems, 
do not in themselves constitute social prob- 
lems. If the situation is such that no viable 
alternatives can be perceived, i.e. if there can 
be no hope for change, then one of the essen- 
tial conditions for the development of a so- 
cial problem is absent. 

Davies (1962:6) presents evidence based 
on an analysis of political revolts which sug- 
gests that such revolts are most likely to oc- 
cur “. .. when a prolonged period of eco- 
nomic and social development is followed 
by a short period of sharp reversal.” It ap- 
pears that stronger passions are developed 
when people have, first, an awareness of a 
better life and, second, some hope of achiev- 
ing it, only to have their efforts ultimately 
frustrated, thereby creating an intolerable 
gap between what people want and what 
they get. The critical final ingredient is that 
they have some expectation or hope of get- 
ting what they want. 

The discontinuity between expectation and 
opportunity is suggestive of Merton's (1957) 
hypothesis regarding conditions leading to 
anomie. However, anomie does not neces- 
sarily lead to social problems as we have con- 
ceived them. The major differences between 
Merton’s notion of blocked opportunity and 
the perceived discontinuities in which we are 
interested is in the stipulation of a time rela- 
tionship and the acceptance, on the part of 
the frustrated, of a moral code which has 
been violated. If the discontinuity occurred 
rapidly, or if, after a long period of depriva- 
tion, there was a sudden upsurge of op- 
pepan which was then rather quickly 

locked, we would expect greater passion to 
be aroused, This is true simply because prox- 
imity in time tends to suggest that the goal 
is within reach. Hope, therefore, is kindled. 
The anomic situation, as Merton, Hoffer, 
and others have suggested, takes many forms, 


not the least of which is withdrawal and 
apathy. Kornhauser’s (1959) discussion of 
the rise of mass movements suggests that 
rapid discontinuities such as industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, or sudden depression con- 
tribute to transvaluational movements. We 
do not claim, of course, that social move- 
ments and social problems are synonymous. 
Nevertheless, such movements often arise 
out of perceived social problems and the ele- 
ments shared by both are moral indignation, 
frustration, and hope. The significance of the 
time factor is that it contributes to the admix- 
ture of frustration and hope—frustration 
about the current situation, hope that it can 
be changed. 

3. Moral indignation and group conflict. 
A group’s perception of inequality and in- 
justice is often seen either as imposed by 
another group or at least as being a situation 
from which another benefits socially, psycho- 
logically, or economically. Thus when one 
segment of a society moves to change the so- 
cial institutions in which they are enmeshed, 
there is apt to be resistance from another seg- 
ment which stands to gain from the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. For the latter, the 
possibility of change threatens its institution- 
alized system of rewards and opportunities. 
Change is experienced as uncomfortable. The 
degree of passion which the threat arouses, 
however, should vary with the extent to 
which the change is viewed as morally un- 
just. In short, the dimensions of a problem 
increase rapidly when both parties to it sut- 
fer from moral indignation. The resultant 
ideological conflict brings about total in- 
volvement of both groups, with each geare 
to the destruction of the other (Rose, 1966: 
427-428). 

For example, for over a hundred years the 
poor Southern white had used his social su- 
periority over blacks as a source of prestige. 
In the short space of a decade this advantage 
status was wrenched from him and he was 
told that he must treat and compete wI! 
the black man on an equal basis. Further, 
from the Southern white’s point of view 
there was no trouble between the races Un 
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til recently. If the Southern Negro was un- 
happy with the treatment he received, he 
rarely expressed it publicly. In this sense, the 
Southerner was correct in his contention that 
“outsiders” (to his social context) had “stirred 
up trouble.” For him the issue was one of 
self-determination and his right to decide 
his own way of life, a way of life he could 
not conceive to be immoral or wrong. His 
passion was aroused and he was moved to 
violent action by the sudden destruction of 
institutional relationships, and his sense of 
indignation stemmed from righteous out- 
rage at having “outsiders” attempt to force 
him to treat his “social inferiors” as equals. 

4. Role handicap. A sudden confrontation 
and demand for change effects a correspond- 
ing demand that people act in new and un- 
tried ways. Patterns of relating are altered 
and forms of action are not normatively es- 
tablished. This creates a situation that Kirk 
(1964) has termed role handicap. The gen- 
eral inertia which resists change, when com- 
bined with anxiety about facing new roles, 
may result in inconsistent, illogical, and in- 
effective acts. Thus those who find them- 
selves faced for the first time with the neces- 
sity of living with blacks on a day-to-day 
basis and who are unable to define their roles 
in this regard may regress to rock throwing 
or other essentially infantile forms of behav- 
ior. (The reader may recall the behavior of 
the “cheering section” of white housewives 
in a famous New Orleans school-integration 
incident.) Some evidence of role confusion 
among Japanese Americans interned in relo- 
cation centers during the Second World War 
is also presented (Kirk, 1964:260-277). Simi- 
larly, Bakke (1940) and Komarovsky (1940) 
present evidence of confused reactions on the 
part of husbands faced with unemployment 
during the Great Depression. 

In some ways the concept of role handicap 
Parallels the more general discussions of per- 
sonal and family disorganization frequently 
found in social problems texts. In the present 
formulation, however, such disorganization 
may be a contributor to social problems only 
if it results in group action involving con- 


frontation with other groups and in demands 
for change. Behavior similar to role handicap 
has been described by Hoffer (1958) as mak- 
ing persons vulnerable to demagoguery and 
mass movements. 


Sociostructural Conditions 


1. Discontinuities. It should be clear to the 
reader by now that we lay great stress on dis- 
continuities in the social structure as a factor 
in the creation of social problems. The rapid- 
ity with which such discontinuities occur, 
however, appears to be important in this de- 
termination. The more rapid the social dis- 
location, the greater the disturbance in any 
given group. The time dimension is critical. 
Both Kornhauser (1959) and Davies (1962) 
have pointed out that social disturbances in- 
volving mass attempts to create change can- 
not be attributed merely to such phenomena 
as depressions, unemployment, industrializa- 
tion, or urbanization. The evidence, cross- 
culturally and historically, suggests that the 
element of the unexpected, requiring new be- 
havioral adaptations, is most likely to lead to 
efforts to create change. The critical aspect of 
such rapid change is that it produced discon- 
tinuities between expectation and treatment; 
however, it is the discontinuity rather than 
the rapidity of change which is the most im- 
portant variable. 

In a study of race riots, Lieberson and 
Silverman (1965) report that the rapid influx 
of blacks into urban areas was not in itself a 
sufficient condition for riots. Rather they 
found that riot-torn cities have a somewhat 
larger proportion of blacks in the higher- 
status occupations and a smaller black-white 
unemployment differential than have cities 
in which riots have not occurred. Similar 
findings obtained for income. We interpret 
these facts as indicating that the existence of 
relatively better opportunities for blacks. 
which was true in cities that experienced 
race riots, tended to make discontinuities 
more visible and thus more intolerable. It is 
probable that in none of the cities studied 
was opportunities for blacks equal to those 
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for whites. Rather, the relatively increased 
opportunities for blacks acted to raise hope 
for equality with concomitant increased frus- 
tration when this hope was thwarted. 

2. Immediacy of experience. Another ma- 
jor structural factor which tends to intensify 
group reactions is the immediacy of the situ- 
ation. As long as people are not forced to 
make decisions affecting their own life styles 
or relationships, the issues can be treated on 
the basis of abstract principle. Only when we 
are faced with immediate possibilities for 
change which will have personal effects does 
the situation become truly salient and per- 
sonally real. Often, on such occasions, we 
are forced to confront logical inconsistencies 
in our own value systems. Further, when 
faced with the necessity of choosing to act or 
not to act, perhaps with unpleasant conse- 
quences from either alternative, there is apt 
to be little room left for ambivalence or in- 
tellectualizing on principles; the fine distinc- 
tions vanish and emotions intensify.” This 
appears to have been a factor in the racial 
strife that developed in the North during the 
1960s. Black demands for equal opportunity 
forced segments of the white population to 
face the possibility of altering their patterns 
of segregation in housing, schools, and em- 
ployment, patterns which had been firmly 
established for generations. White resistance 
increased as confrontation and demand in- 
tensified. As institutions are challenged and 
groups face the possibility of immediate 
change, social problems are created. 

Westie (1965) reports a study in which 
white residents of Indianapolis indicated a 
general agreement with the concept of racial 
equality but, when questioned as to the effect 
of such equality on them personally, altered 
their valuations. For example, only 2 percent 
of respondents disagreed with the statement, 
“Everyone in America should have equal op- 
portunities to get ahead,” but 38 percent dis- 
agreed with the statement, “I would be will- 


= For a discussion of the psychological consequences 
of such decisions see Leon Festinger (1957), 4 Theory 
of Cognitive Dissonance. 


ing to have a Negro as my supervisor in my 
place of work.” Similarly, protest activity and 
criticism of U.S. foreign policy increased as 
draft calls enlarged and American troops be- 
came engaged in foreign encounters. People 
who have been disinterested and inactive mo- 
bilize as their lives are touched by social dis- 
turbance. 

3. Visibility. In one sense, visibility is re- 
lated to immediacy in that both conditions 
provide for some kind of confrontation in a 
given social situation. If poverty was a social 
problem in 1966 but was not so considered in 
1956, the change in its status may be best ex- 
plained by the activities of the government 
and other groups with access to the mass 
media which have, in effect, created visibility 
for the condition. Thus Coser, writing in 
1965, states: 


At the present moment, when poverty is sud- 
denly receiving frontline attention among poli- 
ticians, scholars and the mass media, it is difi- 
cult to remember that only recently it seemed 
hardly visible at all. . . . The number of objec- 
tively deprived is not likely to have changed 
appreciably between the complacent fifties and 
the self-critical sixties, but the extent of per- 
ceived deprivation changed drastically. As a 
consequence, what appeared as a peripheral 
problem only a few years ago suddenly as 
sumed considerable national salience (Coser, 
1965:143). 


The need for visibility is apparent to mem: 
bers of most groups experiencing a socia 
problem. Undergoing such experience in rel- 
ative isolation is not only psychologically dis- 
comforting, but it raises the practical problem 
of where to get help. Ideally a group woul 
wish to bring the problem to the awareness 
of the larger society in such a way as to put 
it in the best moral light. The nonviolent 
civil rights movement succeeded in achiev- 
ing the two goals of creating world-wi 
visibility and appearing morally justified. 
Other groups have not always been as fortu- 
nate in establishing so universally an unam- 
bivalent moral position. 

The need for visibility is paramount if the 
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group is to bring about any change in its 
situation. Thus groups will, for the sake of 
visibility, frequently take action which has 
the consequence of antagonizing opposing 
groups or members of the larger society. 
Suffragettes chained themselves to lampposts, 
union strikers destroyed company property, 
Berkeley students held four-letter-word meet- 
ings, and opponents of the war in Vietnam 
burned draft cards and Selective Service files. 
Such actions, we suggest, are taken in large 
part for the purpose of making visible the 
grievances of the interested group. The acts 
in question are unimportant in themselves 
but significant for their symbolic meanings, 
meanings which, in each of the cases cited, 
did have the effect of attracting the attention 
of the larger population. 

There are, of course, many efforts to bring 
situations to the attention of the public which 
do not resort to such dramatic devices. Pres- 
ent-day sociologists, demographers, and other 
intellectuals seek access to the popular press 
in order to make the public aware of the so- 
cial problems created or threatened by the 
population explosion. The limited success of 
these particular attempts may be attributed 
to lack of adequate access to the mass media 
or to failure to make the situation sufficiently 
dramatic or immediate to capture the imagi- 
nation of individuals. 

In each of the examples given above there 
has been an effort on the part of a group of 
affected or interested persons to bring a situ- 
ation to the attention of the general public. 
In a very real sense this effort represents an 
attempt to create a social problem. The 
process by which a situation becomes visible 
as a problem varies, ranging from efforts to 
utilize the mass media to civil disobedience 
to insurrection. Or, the problem may be cre- 
ated through planning and rational direction 
and be the consequence of some mass move- 
ment, or it may be the result of relatively 
spontaneous eruptions. (Sometimes, as in the 
case of the nonviolent civil rights movement, 
action may commence with an explosive in- 
cident and be transformed into a well- 
planned mass movement.) In any event, its 


impact upon the community should vary di- 
rectly with the extent to which it is brought 
to the awareness of large segments of the 
population. 

It follows, therefore, that groups commit- 
ted to a status quo will attempt to keep a 
problematic situation from becoming visible. 
One technique is to challenge the credentials 
and motivations of dissident factions. Thus 
kindly-but-conservative persons may ignore 
the nature of student protests regardless of 
their content and dismiss them as character- 
istic of juvenile exuberance—“something the 
kids will grow out of.” But if such protests 
become too vehement or show signs of be- 
coming effective enough to threaten the im- 
mediate status of the resisting group, epithets 
such as “Communist,” “hippie,” or “homo- 
sexual,” may be heard. Such reactions serve 
the function of preventing a confrontation 
with the moral issues involved. By question- 
ing the motivation of the protesting group or 
its leadership, the status quo group may ig- 
nore the content implications of the issues. 
Thus the label Communist is used to camou- 
flage racial discrimination, and “racist” to ig- 
nore discriminatory clauses in a voting rights 
bill. In either case the procedure represents 
an attempt to make less visible a discrepancy 
between accepted mores and actual circum- 
stances. 

Visibility frequently results from the in- 
congruous or the unusual: student leaders of 
unquestioned academic ability risking sus- 
pension from the university; nuns and min- 
isters risking ridicule and physical violence; 
businessmen risking financial ruin. It is peo- 
ple who are willing to make total commit- 
ments, to sacrifice everything, to structure 
their lives so that there can be no turning 
back, who are most likely to generate a so- 
cial problem. This, however, is only one of 
the resources which may be necessary for a 
problem to become visible. Access to the mass 
media is increasingly important. Similarly, 
the ability of some movements to transport 
people to spots of conflict may add to the 
visibility of a problem. (It was the great mi- 
gration to Selma, Alabama, that made the 
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struggle in that city the symbol it became.) 
Thus the degree to which a problem be- 
comes visible may vary directly with the de- 
gree to which a group is willing to risk or 
sacrifice its resources. 

From the point of view of those committed 
to creating a problem, the risk of resources 
may be seen more as an investment. It may 
be assumed that the greater the visibility to 
be gained, the greater the resources that can 
be drawn upon to continue to make the prob- 
lem visible. Undoubtedly more funds became 
available for freedom movements after the 
freedom rides, the sit-ins, etc., than before. 
It is also likely that these incidents increased 
the numbers and swelled the coffers of the 
Ku Klux Klan and similar groups. 

The visibility of a social problem, then, 
may be a function of the lengths to which 
people will go to make it visible, that is, the 
number of people willing to act and the total 
economic and social resources which they are 
willing and able to bring to bear in a given 
situation, To the extent that economic power 
is a factor in producing visibility, problems 
perceived by a few wealthy persons may be- 
come more visible than problems perceived 
by an equal number of persons of little 
wealth, Concern about “socialistic commu- 
nism” in the United States is blown out of 
all proportion to the actual number of Amer- 
ican Communists and to the actual danger of 
their infiltration into significant social posi- 
tions principally because many of the per- 
sons who feel most strongly about the issue 
also have the resources to purchase newsprint 
and radio time and hold meetings to make 
their concern visible. 

4. Power, social position, and visibility. The 
need for visibility suggests that the power 
and position of groups or strategic members 
within groups may play a significant role in 
the creation of social problems. As indicated 
above, the development of poverty as a social 
issue in the mid-sixties may be attributed to 
the fact that persons holding positions giv- 
ing them access to the mass media and to 
large financial resources (for example, Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson) defined pov- 


erty as a social problem and were willing to 
act on the basis of this definition. At the same 
time it is interesting to note that many peo- 
ple with relatively high economic status be- 
lieve that the country is deteriorating in a 
morass of “creeping socialism” and yet they 
have been unable to convince or mobilize 
significant segments of the population to 
this view. This suggests that socioeconomic 
status, in itself, does not confer the power 
to create a social problem. More strategic is 
a position which controls resources capable 
of making given situations visible. Such re- 
sources include not only the mass media 
but positions of influence in education, the 
churches, the large bureaucracies, and the po- 
litical organizations. 

It may be, as Mills (1959) and Hunter 
(1953) have suggested, that those people in 
command positions in education, organized 
religion, and politics play secondary or terti- 
ary decision-making roles and are, in fact, 
dominated by an elite economic group. 
Nevertheless, these positions appear critical 
in the creation of social problems, partly be- 
cause they provide direct access to large num- 
bers of people. We are willing to accept the 
findings of Hunter and others that such peo- 
ple are generally dominated by large busi- 
ness interests. However, it is exactly the times 
when such controls break down that create 
social problems. 

We suggest, then, that in general the “crea 
tion” of social problems emanates from sev- 
eral sources. One is from people in upper- 
echelon social positions who control huge 
bureaucratic machinery and can bring it into 
play when necessary. Social problems made 
visible in this area tend not to be transvalua- 
tional but rather perceptual, indicating a cul- 
ture lag on the part of persons in high power 
positions. : 

The second source is probably more 1m- 
portant in the creation of problems because 
it involves considerable conflict. This source 
resides in lower-echelon professionals an 
semiprofessionals who have direct contact 
with large numbers of people and who have 
reached a state where they are willing © 
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take action independent of, or in opposition 
to, those in higher positions. These groups 
are particularly important because, although 
they may lack power over economic and co- 
ercive resources, they nevertheless function 
as the norm-senders for the larger society. In 
this sense they exercise what Etzioni (1961) 
has termed normative power. Persons in such 
positions appear to be in the most strategic 
spot for igniting moral indignation in a pop- 
ulace. To use the race problem as an exam- 
ple, the rise of an educated, articulate class 
of black religious leaders willing to act pro- 
vided the Freedom Movement with what 
French and Raven (1960) have termed legiti- 
mation, expertise, and referent power. That 
is, they were able to combine both sacred 
and secular legitimation with a claim to ex- 
pertise and still be identified with the group 
seeking social redress. 

Still a third source of leadership emanates 
from informal positions in the rank and file 
itself. Such persons may exercise charismatic 
influence which allows them to create 
statuses not previously existent in the social 
structure. Many transvaluational social move- 
ments stem from such sources. Such individ- 
uals are successful in articulating, in some 
visible manner, the grievances of a group 
and in establishing some ideological and 
normative base for legitimizing demands 
and providing solutions, History is replete 
with such leadership, ranging from the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ to those of Malcom X. 
During the 1930s, a number of persons arose 
from the rank and file of the labor movement 
to provide leadership in the union-manage- 
ment struggles of that era. Prominent among 
such persons were Harry Bridges and Walter 
Reuther. The black nationalist movement 
utilized an insignificant religious order, the 
Black Muslims, as its initial springboard and 
religious edicts as a source of legitimation 
(Lincoln, 1961). Similarly, the Berkeley stu- 
dent leadership arose from graduate students 
whose academic credentials were in order but 
who had not, for the most part, exercised any 
Previous positions of leadership among stu- 
dent groups. 


In addition to charismatic qualities and a 
moral base of legitimation, normative power 
also derives from the articulation of some 
fundamental social disquiet resulting from 
social change or cultural lag in the face of 
social change. This distinction contributes to 
student political demonstrations being de- 
fined as social problems whereas panty raids 
or even the burning of streetcars are con- 
sidered less socially significant (although the 
latter may be more violent and less subject 
to immediate control). What sociologists 
have been writing about for years under the 
concept of the impersonality of bureaucracies 
became social problems at Berkeley and 
Columbia because there existed at those insti- 
tutions an effective and articulate leadership 
available to express this in terms that were 
meaningful to large segments of the student 
bodies. 

We have already pointed out that groups 
committed to the maintenance of the status 
quo will seek to prevent the definition of a 
situation as a social problem by attempting 
to keep it from becoming visible. We here 
suggest three means by which persons in posi- 
tions of power might achieve this end. One is 
to exert pressure on those whose positions en- 
able them to mobilize resources and who, at 
the same time, are discontent or indignant 
with given conditions. The power group 
may, for example, attempt to buy off or 
frighten such persons by means of reward or 
coercion. Another technique is to have such 
persons physically removed from visible or 
strategic positions. Hunter (1953) reports the 
tendency for a power structure to remove dis- 
sidents and troublemakers through job dis- 
missal, etc. Large bureaucratic structures 
such as governments or the Roman Catholic 
Church have also tended to utilize this pro- 
cedure. Finally there is the practice of co- 
optation, in which an opposing group ab- 
sorbs people from the leadership of the group 
secking change. This, when successful, 
changes the identification of the opposition 
leaders, making visible to them alternative 
views and values in a given situation. Selz- 
nick (1949) has well illustrated the pitfalls 
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in this process, particularly in its unpredict- 
ability. The co-opting group may and often 
is modified to a greater or a lesser degree by 
such action (i.e. the co-opter may turn out to 
be. to some extent, the one co-opted). 

From the point of view of establishing a 
social problem, we would predict that the 
three procedures described above either do 
not occur or, if attempted, are resisted by the 
leaders of the discontented group. This is be- 
cause, as a rule, the leadership, more than the 
members of a group of desiring social change, 
will be totally committed and more willing to 
take risks, 

5. Other relevant variables. At the simplest 
level, it is possible to count the number of 
people affected by a condition that is per- 
ceived as problematic (e.g., How many blacks 
are there? What is the housing space per 
person in a given area? etc.). Such informa- 
tion, though useful, does not provide us with 
all of the knowledge necessary for determin- 
ing numbers involved in a problematic situ- 
ation. A social problem affects more than the 
group most immediately concerned; it in- 
cludes all others who, in one way or another, 
may react with or against the group in ques- 
tion. Clearly, the larger the group affected 
(given the conditions leading to passion), the 
greater the probability that others will be- 
come involved. Nevertheless, variables affect- 
ing the absorption of others into the prob- 
lem need to be analyzed. 

It is at least conceivable that large numbers 
of people might be involved in a given situ- 
ation which they perceive as problematic and 
about which they have sufficient passion to 
generate a social problem, but who are so en- 
capsulated by a dominant group that their 
efforts meet no public acknowledgement. 
The Nazis’ “final solution” of the Jewish 
problem was perceived as a problem involv- 
ing a social group, but a group so thoroughly 
confined that it was powerless to act to 
achieve the necessary visibility. We suggest, 
therefore, that variables which relate to the 
interaction of the problem group with others 
in a community provide important condi- 
tions for determining the degree of impact 


the problem will have upon the community. 
There is considerable evidence to suggest 
that social problems tend to involve young 
people more than the more firmly established 
elders of a community. It has been suggested 
that the analysis of influences on age cohorts 
(persons born in a given period) might pro- 
vide important clues to understanding social 
change (Ryder, 1965). The greater frequency 
of the involvement of youth in social prob- 
lems may, therefore, be attributed to more 
than the relative lack of institutional com- 
mitment to be found in this group. It may be 
that unique aspects of the experiences of 
youth confront them with situations un- 
known to an older generation and make the 
need for change more salient to them. 


DISORGANIZATION AND DEVIANCE 
AS SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Throughout this chapter we have empha- 
sized that social disorganization and social de- 
viance are conceptually distinguishable from 
social problems. Our point is not that these 
phenomena are never social problems but 
rather that such a determination depends 
upon whether enough people are aroused by 
the disorganization or deviance to view it as 
problematic and whether they are willing to 
take action to do something about it. For ex- 
ample, the disintegration of a community 
may result from out-migration because of an 
awareness on the part of the population that 
times have changed and the community can 
no longer provide for its inhabitants. Shensul 
(1965), in his study of a dying northern Min- 
nesota community, reports that the inhabi- 
tants faced such a situation with melancholy 
complacency. This type of disorganization 
does not provide us with evidence of a social 
problem of any magnitude. 

On the other hand, a community may be 
threatened with disintegration because a fac- 
tory closed down and the inhabitants attrib- 
ute the closing to union activity, or callous- 
ness on the part of the company, or to the 
city administration's failure to encourage 
other industry. Under any of these conditions 
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there is a discontinuity between expectations 
and the actual social conditions and, as a 
consequence, moral indignation can develop. 
If viable alternatives are perceived, there may 
be an attempt to invoke such alternatives and 
a confrontation between opposing groups 
should result. In this way, the problem be- 
comes visible and immediate to larger num- 
bers of the populace. This type of disorgani- 
zation, we suggest, provides an empirical 
basis for defining it as problematic. 

Similarly, certain types of deviance may go 
on either secretly or without much public at- 
tention; such activities, by our definition, do 
not constitute major social problems. In this 
regard, nonconforming deviance may often 
represent a problem of greater magnitude 
than aberrant behavior. This is principally 
because it is the purpose of much noncon- 
formity to stir passions, to exhort for change, 
and to seek visibility. 

Finally, it should be noted that disorgani- 
zation and deviance need not be the only 
forms of social behavior considered as social 
problems. For example, the Vietnam conflict 
became defined as a social problem because a 
significant portion of the population became 
more or less passionately opposed to the con- 
flict on moral grounds. As the war became 
more immediate (e.g, through increased 
draft quotas), more people became com- 
mitted against it and confrontations occurred 
with groups pressing the conflict. This situa- 
tion involved neither disorganization nor 
deviance. When deviance occurred (e.g., the 
burning of draft cards) it appeared to be a 
consequence of the problem rather than a 
defining characteristic. 


CONCLUSION 


We have argued that it is possible to define 
social problems empirically rather than nor- 
matively. In so doing we have attempted to 
remain as consistent with the general usage of 
the concept as possible. Our definition of a 
social problem as a situation which is viewed 
by a number of persons as distressing and in 
need of change and for which certain alterna- 


tives are perceived is, we believe, in keeping 
with much of the literature in this field. The 
chief problem, however, is not in generally 
defining a social problem but in determining 
how much of a problem a given situation is. 
Any situation may be a problem to some peo- 
ple; the issue for sociology is, When and un- 
der what conditions is it a problem of some 
magnitude? Our goal has been to provide 
some guidelines toward this end by treating 
the social problem as a variable and by sug- 
gesting elements and conditions which affect 
its magnitude. 

In this formulation, the degree to which a 
situation is a problem depends upon the in- 
teraction of the numbers involved and the 
passion that the situation arouses. In addition, 
some of the possible conditions contributing 
to the magnitude of these variables have 
been discussed. The degree of moral indigna- 
tion, the perceived discrepancy between con- 
ditions and expectations, the admixture of 
frustration and hope, and the extent to which 
the situation creates role handicaps—all are 
thought to contribute to the amount of pas- 
sion felt by those affected. The numbers in- 
volved should depend upon the extent to 
which the problem is visible to various seg- 
ments of the population, the immediacy of 
the situation to them, and the willingness of 
those who initially perceive the problem to 
expend their resources and take actions cal- 
culated to involve others. Other conditions 
are undoubtedly relevant; our purpose is not 
to provide an exhaustive list but to illustrate 
a particular approach. 

One of the concomitants of a major prob- 
lematic situation as we have defined it is con- 
flict between groups. We hold this position 
not because of any commitment to a dialectic 
theory of history or social change, but rather 
because of the emphasis on observable be- 
haviors. If a problematic situation is per- 
ceived by a sizeable number of people who 
feel strongly about it and who recognize visi- 
ble alternatives, some kind of action is likely 
to take place. Since the perceived causes of 
the problem are social, the action which takes 
place will be directed against other groups 
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who are forced to react. If the reaction is con- 
sonant with most other groups in the society, 
the magnitude of the problem will be dimin- 
ished because justification for strong passion 
is missing. From this perspective, crime is not 
a social problem because of criminal behavior 
but because of the reactions of the law-abid- 
ing who are incensed by such behavior. Simi- 
larly, poverty may be a social issue but it 
fits the definition of a significant social prob- 
lem only if the poor riot, hold rent strikes, 
petition the courts or the government for re- 
dress, etc. 

Issues like automation, the population ex- 
plosion, and the number of automobile fatali- 
ties do not appear to be major social problems 
by our definition. To argue that these are in 
fact social problems because they adversely 
affect the lives of many people is to impose 
particular values on the determination of 
what is a problem. The result is to make the 
concept vague and unamenable to empirical 
verification. Automation, population, and 
highway fatalities are all appropriate areas of 
sociological inquiry. Whether or not they are 
social problems should depend upon some 
explicit, independent, and observable criteria 
which are free of the notion of what is good 
and bad for a society. Without such explicit 
criteria the concept will continue to serve as a 
potpourri for unrelated and unsystematic 
phenomena. 

In our opinion, social problem is a useful 
term which refers to an explicit set of be- 
haviors that make up a distinguishable socio- 
logical phenomenon. We have attempted to 
outline the criteria which characterize this 
phenomenon; the extent to which we have 
succeeded is open to question, representing 
as it does an initial and incomplete effort. 
What is perhaps less debatable is the necessity 
for such an endeavor and its importance in a 
field which has either been neglected or mis- 
used for too long. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Societal Guidance: 


Toward a Theory 
of Social Problems 
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Columbia University 


OUR PERSPECTIVE DELINEATED 


Theories of social problems have been con- 
cerned primarily with the sources, patterns, 
and consequences of problems with varying 
emphases on these three aspects. One of the 
most widely used social problems textbooks 
states: “The primary objective of the sociolo- 
gist is to uncover the causes of the problems, 
to seek their determining contexts and their 
relation to other areas of social behavior” 
(Nisbet, 1966: 16). The traditional views con- 
cerning the theoretical sociological positions 
have been reviewed by Merton (1966), 
Cohen (1966), Becker (1966: 1-31), and 
Dentler (1967). 

In this chapter we shall focus on the delib- 
erate attempts to treat social problems. We 
will try to explain the extent to which 
social problems are being dealt with, to view 
analytically the relative success or failure of 
the various approaches and, above all, to con- 
sider the conditions under which the general 
societal capacity to treat social problems is 
changing. We shall apply to this analysis of 
social problems a previously developed theory 
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of political and social processes (Etzioni, 
1968; Heidt & Etzioni, 1969). 

A similar point has been made by Gans 
(1967:2): 


Judging by all the anthologies on poverty that 
have been announced, sociologists seem to 
mainly concerned with informing their students 
about the existence and causes of poverty. I see 
a much more urgent concern: research to help 
eliminate poverty. A particularly great need is 
policy-oriented research; for example, studies 
that evaluate current antipoverty efforts and 
propose or test alternative solutions. 


Although Gans is primarily concerned here 
with poverty, he states that the same situa- 
tion exists with regard to other societal 
problems. 

As with other theoretical efforts, our ap- 
proach is analytic. That is, we do not attempt 
to examine all aspects of the social problems 
we discuss; there are always additional “ap- 
plied” dimensions which must be taken into 
account before theoretical statements can be 
said to be fully explanatory. It also should be 
noted that we deal with sociological and po- 
litical variables and not with psychological, 
economic, or biological ones. This is not to 
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imply that the latter are unimportant, but 
merely that they do not concern us here. 
Finally, our theoretical orientation (like most 
modern sociological theories) is multivariate; 
that is, we avoid deterministic positions and 
view several variables as affecting the dy- 
namics of social problems and of their treat- 
ments. We are not, however, eclectic; we do 
specify a limited number of factors which, 
we suggest, account for much of the socio- 
political variance. 

Different theories rely on different kinds 
of concepts. These may be highly abstract, 
such as Parsons’ pattern variables, or they 
may more closely approximate the actors’ 
own concepts, such as knowledge and power. 
We follow the second approach; it is more 
likely to produce analyses leading to the for- 
mulation of actual policy and an improved 
capacity to guide societal processes—in other 
words, to solve social problems. 

Theories can also be characterized accord- 
ing to the extent to which they are critical or 
ethically neutral. We seek to be critical and 
to provide objective tests for our statements. 
Our starting point is the values and needs of 
the subjects of our analysis—societies and 
their members. We ask, To what degree is 
society (or a specific societal structure or or- 
ganizational arrangement) responsive to the 
values and needs of its members? We then 
seek to specify the reasons why one partic- 
ular societal unit is relatively responsive while 
another is considerably less so and suggest 
conditions under which levels of responsive- 
ness can be increased. 

Among others who have followed such a 
procedure of objectivity and criticism is Gun- 
nar Myrdal. In The American Dilemma, he 
pointed out that the American South did not 
realize its own creed of equality in its treat- 
ment of the Negroes, Similarly, the statement 
that the Soviet Union does not act in accord 
with its own constitution, which Promises its 
citizens the freedoms of speech and associa- 
ton, meets the criteria of being both critical 
and open to objective verification. 

Much social science writing in general and 
many studies of social problems in Particular 


are reductionist in that nonsociological at- 
tributes, especially psychological variables, 
are said to account for the sociopolitical 
variance. While these attributes do affect so- 
cial problems, our working assumption is that 
there are also significant independent socio- 
logical variables which explain aspects of the 
data unaccounted for by other kinds of vari- 
ables. Sociological variables include (a) wni- 
versal variables, which characterize all so- 
cial units and relationships (e.g., specificity 
vs. diffuseness); (b) microsocial variables, 
which characterize microunits (e.g. informal 
interaction among the members of a work 
team); and (c) macrosocial variables, which 
characterize macrounits (e.g., the institution- 
alization of violence in a society or a large 
sector of society), We focus on the macro- 
social variables because we believe that the 
existence of social problems, the extent to 
which they are treated, and the resistance to 
such treatment are all determined to a sig- 
nificant extent by macrosocial, or societal, 
factors. 

In this effort, we draw on concepts and 
conceptions that have been used previously 
by sociologists and political scientists, Sociol- 
ogists have tended to focus on such variables 
as integration, values, opportunity structures, 
and socioeconomic statuses. These have at- 
tributes which are frequently given or which 
are subject to unguided, ongoing changes 
(for example, differentiation), Much socio- 
logical work rests on the semiorganic system 
notion which stresses interdependence and 
resulting barriers to change. These concepts 
are useful for characterizing the resistance to 
change encountered by most attempts to treat 
social problems. Political scientists, on the 
other hand, emphasize factors such as legal 
systems and formal constitutions, decision- 
making, and knowledge. These factors are 
somewhat rationalistic and often introduce 
a voluntaristic bias because they tend to as- 
sume an inordinately large capacity to guide 
the treatment of social problems. They are, 
however, useful for studying the societal ca- 
pacity to steer, 

Our approach draws on both kinds of vari- 
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ables to explore the interaction between the 
resistance to steering and the steering capac- 
ity. Thus, we hope to provide the foundation 
for an orientation toward the study of social 
problems and their treatment that is less 
fatalistic and pessimistic than much of the 
sociological literature but not so rationalistic 
and optimistic as several schools of political 
science. 

As a consequence, our view of what con- 
stitutes a social problem is more encompass- 
ing than most. We view as social problems 
all those social situations which a societal 
actor seeks to change in the direction of 
making them more responsive to the needs 
and values of the members of the acting unit. 
It follows that what is a problem for one 
actor may not be a problem for another. 
Black Americans and Southern segregation- 
ists have at least some problems that are 
dissimilar. 

Sociologists affect the ways in which so- 
ciety views itself, the aspects it seeks to 
change, and the ways in which such change 
is to be accomplished. Among the tradi- 
tional social problems which sociologists have 
helped to identify are alcoholism, divorce, 
juvenile delinquency, and drug addiction. 
More recently, poverty and war have come 
to be viewed as social problems. We would 
also include such matters as a distribution of 
educational resources which is incompatible 
with what is needed to provide for equal op- 
portunities, deficient control of the input of 
new technologies (such as chemotherapy and 
means of transportation), chronic unemploy- 
ment, a permanent underclass, underdevel- 
opment of the public sector, the constriction 
of political channels and, as we shall see, the 
flatness (or one-dimensionality) of modern 
culture, work, and political life. 

While each social problem is certainly de- 
serving of study in its own right, their deeper 
analysis requires general conceptions of the 
societies that are afflicted with these prob- 
lems, of the reasons that these societies are 
not treating them more effectively, and of the 
conditions under which the effectiveness of 
such treatments can be increased. The study 


of almost any problem, we suggest, should be 
viewed both as important in itself and as 
shedding some light on the society in which 
it exists. 

Substantively, our attempt to develop a the- 
ory of social problems focuses upon one cen- 
tral question: Under what conditions is the 
treatment of social problems—indeed, so- 
cietal processes in general—guided by the 
participants as against merely developing as 
the result of background conditions and cir- 
cumstances? The greater the capacity to 
guide, the greater the capacity of a society 
to treat its social problems; the smaller the 
capacity to guide, the more a society’s social 
problems remain untreated. We define so- 
cietal units which have a relatively high ca- 
pacity to guide their own processes as active 
and those which have a relatively low capac- 
ity as passive. 

The extent to which a societal actor is ac- 
tive and thus able to treat his social prob- 
lems effectively is affected by his cybernetic 
(knowledge and decision-making) capaci- 
ties, his relative power, and his capacity to 
build authentic consensus. Each of these fac- 
tors has both an internal and an external di- 
mension: the extent of the actor’s knowledge 
about himself and about others, the extent to 
which he can mobilize power over members 
and over nonmembers, and the extent to 
which he can gain the support of the mem- 
bers and of external units. Since for many 
purposes it is useful to treat cybernetic and 
power capacities together, we refer to them 
jointly as the ability to control. When the 
actor’s skill in building consensus is also 
taken into account, we refer to his ability to 
guide. Since the subunits and other units 
have, in principle, the same capacities as the 
actor under study, his ability to treat his social 
proble.ns obviously cannot be optimized by 
maximizing his control capacities but rather 
by combining more effectively his control and 
consensus-building, i.e, his guidance mech- 
anisms. 

We now explore the factors that affect 
the capacity of a society to guide the treat- 
ment of its social problems. We examine each 
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factor as if all the others were held constant. 
Obviously, if particular social problems were 
studied in terms of all of the factors we will 
discuss, the problems would differ according 
to which of the factors determine the great- 
est parts of the variance. Thus, problem A 
might be inadequately treated mainly be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge while problem 
B might suffer more from ineffective de- 
cision-making. Further research on particular 
social problems is needed from this view- 
point in order to assess the relations among 
the variables with which we are concerned, 
but that is not our task here. Rather, our pur- 
pose is to illustrate the importance of these 
variables which, theoretically, have a similar 
status. 

In our discussion of the variables, we will 
briefly compare both societies and subso- 
cieties. The societies on which we focus are 
encapsulated in states or units that serve as 
the chief organizational tool for control pur- 
poses and as the focus of consensus-building 
efforts. Similarly, the subsocietal actors are 
collectivities having organizational arms, 
such as working-class members who are also 
members of labor parties or trade unions. 
Societies that are without states and collectiv- 
ities that are not mobilized by organizations 
tend to be passive; they serve here as a basis 
for comparison. 

The following discussion is programmatic 
in that it seeks to illustrate the kinds of fac- 
tors and relationships on which a theory of 
the societal treatment of social problems 
would focus; it does not attempt to provide 
a full set of propositions or report data in 
support of such a theory. However, those 
statements that are provided have the basic 
format of propositions: they propose that, 
holding all other conditions equal, a change 
in a specific variable will correlate in a specific 
way with the capacity of the unit under study 
to treat its social problems. The conditions 
under which the proposition would be re- 
futed are clear. The examples are chosen for 
the most part from concrete instances of so- 
cietal treatment of a social problem. But no 
attempt is made to explore these problems 


fully. Rather, they are to be viewed as illus- 
trative of the way in which the theoretical 
orientation outlined here may be fruitfully 
applied in such explorations. 


CYBERNETIC CAPACITIES 


Societal units differ significantly in their 
capacities to collect, process or analyze, and 
use knowledge. We suggest, therefore, that 
the greater a unit's capacities in this regard, 
the greater its capacity to treat its social prob- 
lems. Until recently, sociologists (and most 
other social scientists) have tended to neglect 
the role of ignorance in preventing the de- 
velopment of solutions to social problems. 
Partly as a reaction to earlier theories which 
were strongly influenced by utilitarian ration- 
alism and enlightenment philosophies, social 
scientists tended to emphasize such factors as 
subconscious motivations, vested interests, so- 
cioeconomic characteristics, and cultural or- 
ientations. While all of these factors are im- 
portant, knowledge plays a more significant 
role than has been assumed, and its theoreti- 
cal status must be restored (Wilensky, 1967). 

A good example of the importance of 
knowledge is the difficulty of establishing 
effective birth-control programs in develop- 
ing nations. These difficulties have been ex- 
plained by the notion that the limiting of 
family size conflicted with the traditional 
familial and religious values, with the emo- 
tional security provided by numerous chil- 
dren, and other such factors. It was assumed, 
therefore, that family planning is difficult to 
initiate because it is a sociological common- 
place that values, emotions, habits, and simi- 
lar elements are resistant to change. Accord- 
ingly, most sociologists would be skeptical of 
a program which disseminated birth-control 
information via pamphlets and visits from 
public health nurses, But this is precisely 
what the Population Council attempted in 
Taiwan. An extensive survey which was un- 
dertaken in Taichung shows that 92 percent 
of the 2,432 couples interviewed were in favor 
of family planning, and that most of them 
were willing to practice contraception and/ 
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or had done so in the past (Freedman, Peng, 
Takeshita, & Sun, 1963). 

This does not mean that these couples had 
rejected traditional Chinese family and re- 
ligious values. On the contrary, they still ad- 
hered to them. However, they felt that family 
planning did not contradict these values; 
rather, modern health and economic condi- 
tions rendered them more realizable with 
smaller families. For example, since it is now 
highly likely that a couple’s one or two sons 
will survive to adulthood, there is no reason 
to have many sons to insure support in old 
age. Thus, the attitudes of the Taiwanese do 
not seem responsible for a birthrate that had 
been increasing by 3 percent per year. 

The survey did show, in the words of two 
of the researchers, that 


... the women were in general poorly informed 
about family planning methods and indeed 
about the physiology of reproduction. About a 
fourth of them had employed some means of 
contraception, but in most cases only after four 
or five pregnancies and in many cases without 
success, The women expressed strong interest in 
learning and adopting better methods [italics 
added] (Berelson & Freedman, 1964:31). 


Thus, the program that was ultimately 
mounted in Taichung was designed pri- 
marily to provide the necessary information. 

While it is difficult to evaluate precisely 
the informational program, some indications 
of its effectiveness are available. “At the end 
of 1962, 14.2 percent of the women in the 
sample were pregnant, and at the end of 1963 
[after the program had gone into effect] 11.4 
percent were pregnant, a decline of about a 
fifth... {Moreover,] only about 55 percent of 
the 36,000 women in the child-bearing age 
group were ‘eligible’ (excluded are those who 
were pregnant at the time of the program, 
those who had been sterilized, and those who 
were already practicing contraception). Of 
these 20,000 or so women, the program se- 
cured about 20 percent as family planners” 
(Berelson & Freedman, 1964: 33-34). 

These findings illustrate our point that 
knowledge is a factor in the effective treat- 


ment of a social problem. Knowledge, it 
should be noted, entered the picture twice— 
first, by motivating those affected by the 
problem (i.e. those with a high birth rate) to 
do something to curb it and, second, by indi- 
cating to those attempting to treat the prob- 
lem the most likely approach. (An action pro- 
gram was not mounted until the results of the 
survey had been analyzed and used as a basis 
of the program.) 


SOCIETAL KNOWLEDGE 


We now turn to specifying the ways in 
which we conceptualize the societal use of 
knowledge. The input of knowledge into a 
societal unit follows the same basic patterns 
as other inputs; that is, it may be blocked at 
each stage of the process by which it is col- 
lected and used, thus partially or completely 
negating its use for societal guidance pur- 
poses. 

The varying capacities of societal units for 
collecting information (“raw material” in- 
put) seem to be associated with economic 
affluence but not in a one-to-one relationship. 
If we were to order countries by their average 
income per capita in terms of, say, their ex- 
penditures on research, we expect that the 
most affluent units will have a much greater 
capacity in this regard than the next affluent 
ones, while the remaining units will have few 
such capacities.! Moreover, the patterns of the 
intraunit distribution of information seem 
similarly more inegalitarian than the distri- 
bution of wealth. In the United States, for 
example, the Department of Defense, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
spent more of the federal research and de- 
velopment (R & D) funds than the other 
thirty-odd agencies combined, or 90.8 percent 
of the available funds (Census Bureau, 1966: 
544). 
Note also that the agencies which are 
charged with the treatment of the society’s 
internal problems are given relatively few 


1 For some data, see Russett ct al. (1964). 
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knowledge capacities. This may be one rea- 
son we are much more effective in dealing 
with nature than with society. Detailed 
studies of the ways in which such problems 
as poverty, substandard housing, and mental 
illness are treated would, we suggest, show 
that a lack of information and misinforma- 
tion about their dynamics contribute to the 
continued presence of these problems. 

According to Time,? it was estimated in 
1954 that the U.S. would be using fifty com- 
puters by 1968 (actual number in use was 
44.400), explaining the present shortage of 
computers and trained staff. The 86 billion 
annual air-passenger miles originally pre- 
dicted for some time after 1971 was reached 
by USS. airlines in 1968, resulting in serious 
overcrowding of airport facilities and control 
towers. During the mid-1960s, the United 
States was said to have experienced a crime 
wave, but no one knew the extent to which 
this was due to improved record-keeping, an 
increase in the proportion of youth in the pop- 
ulation (more crimes are committed by young 
people), general affluence (which “escalates” 
the offense), or an actual increase in the num- 
ber of crimes committed per capita. The list 
can be extended endlessly, Simple ignorance, 
whether from lack of information or from 
misinformation, affects every area and facet 
of social policy, 

In part, this is simply a matter of the 
amount of “input.” Until now, societal actors 
have been willing to mount social programs 
with limited knowledge of the factors they 
are meant to treat and, more important, with 
little interest in investing significant parts of 
their resources and professional manpower in 
obtaining that knowledge. Recently, how- 
ever, this investment has been increasing. 
This focuses attention on the next link, the 
capacity to process and analyze the informa- 
tion which is being collected. 

The ratio of investment in collecting to in- 
vestment in information-processing is an in- 
dicator of the sophistication of the cybernetic 
overlay and the knowledge-strategy to which 
the particular unit subscribes. For example, 


2 “Perils of underestimation.” July 5, 1968, p. 58. 


the United States and Great Britain tend to 
invest relatively heavily in collection; France, 
at least until recently, has stressed—perhaps 
overstressed—processing (Machlup, 1962: 
202; Shonfield, 1965: 151-175). A societal unit 
which emphasizes the collection of informa- 
tion disproportionately will, we expect, tend 
to have a fragmented view of itself, its en- 
vironment, and its problems; it will have 
many bits but no overall picture, like survey 
data before tabulation. Such inadequate 
processing tends to be associated with passive 
drifting or piecemeal treatment. 

For example, there have been widespread 
criticisms of the poverty program in the 
United States. Part of the seeming ineffective- 
ness of this program may well be due to the 
fact that although there is by now quite a lot 
of information collected about the poor, 
much of this information remains un- 
processed and unanalyzed. For instance, the 
poverty bill called for “maximum feasible 
participation” on the part of the poor in pro- 
grams that were designed to improve their 
conditions. Yet the information that has been 
collected on the various local poverty pro- 
grams has not been analyzed in terms of 
comparing various kinds of participation to 
determine which kind is maximally feasible. 
Lawmakers continue to debate the extent to 
which the poor can and should participate in 
the decision-making and implementation of 
programs designed to help them. Yet these 
debates contain few references to the data 
that could, at least in part, settle the contro- 
versy. 

The same problem appears within the 
boundaries of each knowledge discipline as 
distinct from the knowledge systems of de- 
cision-makers. How much information is 
sufficient to validate a proposition so that it 
can serve as a basis for policy recommenda- 
tions? In general, the publication of a study, 
in itself, is a judgment of the study's validity 
by those who conducted and reported on it 
because, once a study is published, readers 
may draw their own conclusions (unless it is 
explicitly labeled as exploratory). Yet it is 
clear that what one discipline, c.g, psycho- 
analysis, considers good evidence would be 
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quite insufficient for most members of an- 
other discipline, e.g., psychology. 

This controversy has been sustained not 
only because none of the positions has a suffi- 
cient body of evidence to support it but also 
because the professionals who subscribe to 
each of the positions have been willing to 
support actively a policy on the basis of the 
very partial information they have. The so- 
called pacification effort of the United States 
in Vietnam is a case in point. Aside from the 
question of whether or not the United States 
should be in Vietnam in the first place, vari- 
ous attempts to create a Western-type civil 
service, honest political parties, or integrated 
local communities at new sites (Operation 
Sunrise) assumed—among other things—an 
American know-how to initiate and guide 
social changes of this sort in a culture and 
society far removed from ours. Better knowl- 
edge, in this case, might well have established 
that nonintervention would have been much 
superior, both in terms of the needs of the 
Vietnamese people and American interests, 
to any attempt at the external direction of 
such basic social changes. 

A unit which overemphasizes processing 

may be expected to have an “unempirical” 
view of itself and its environment because it 
will tend to draw more conclusions from the 
available information than are warranted. 
This is similar to acting on the basis of a 
poorly validated theory. Such a unit, we ex- 
pect, will make numerous attempts to solve 
its social problems but will remain largely in- 
effective, Thus, overprocessing is expected to 
be associated with hyperactivity since the 
actor assumes he knows more about the effec- 
tive treatment of a social problem than he ac- 
tually does. 
_ It is our contention that a social problem 
is treated most effectively if (a) there is sufh- 
cient collection and processing of information 
and (b) both components are relatively bal- 
anced—not in absolute amounts, but in terms 
of the intrinsic needs of the guidance mech- 
anisms. Such a society will be active but not 
hyperactive. 

Information that has been collected and 
Processed might still be ineffectual in the 


treatment of a social problem if it is not sys- 
tematically made available to the unit’s de- 
cision-making and implementation level 
which actually steers such treatment. Two 
major variables seem useful for characteriz- 
ing the different arrangements of societal 
units for interaction between the knowledge- 
producing and the decision-making units. 
One concerns the relative degree of autonomy 
of production—the other, the effectiveness of 
the communication of the “product.” 

It is widely believed that structural differ- 
entiation between the producers and con- 
sumers of information is necessary; fusion of 
the two kinds of units—for instance, in the 
management of a federal poverty program— 
is viewed as dysfunctional both for the pro- 
duction of knowledge and for decision- 
making. (The United States Air Force 
“think tank” is a thousand miles from its 
headquarters.) For societal units whose 
knowledge and decision-making units are 
differentiated, various modes and forms of 
articulation and communication exist whose 
relative effectiveness remains to be explored. 
Here we can touch on only one aspect of this 
intricate subject. 

The controlling overlayer itself is com- 
posed of layers upon layers; processing is 
superimposed on the collecting of informa- 
tion, both in the logical sense of the one pre- 
supposing the other and in the structural 
sense of the one wielding more power than 
the other since those engaged in processing 
tend to have higher ranks and more power to 
mold the societal input of knowledge than 
those who collect information (Hilsman, 
1956: 141-161). Differences in this internal 
structure of control seem to affect signifi- 
cantly the capacity of societal units to handle 
their social problems. 

The effect of these structural differences 
is due to the fact that, first, the amount and 
quality of an actor's information influence 
his capacity to act realistically and, second, 
interpretive and political considerations affect 
the collection and use of knowledge. Both the 
choice of the knowledge to be used and the 
conclusions reached from it are determined 
in part by the political perception of the 
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knowledge-producers. The internal politics 
of the organizations in which knowledge is 
processed, the varying affiliations of the 
knowledge-producers with political group- 
ings in the larger society, the differential ab- 
sorption capacity of various political elites of 
the societal units in which knowledge is pro- 
duced—all have an effect. However, the core 
of the politization of knowledge lies not so 
much in the deliberate or subconscious slant- 
ing of facts as in the cognitive and evaluative- 
interpretive elements inherent in most items 
of knowledge. Moreover, knowledge-pro- 
ducers have some effect on the choice of 
problems to be treated which, in turn, in- 
fluences the kinds of knowledge to be ac- 
cumulated. Even in a research organization 
with close, direct ties to a government agency, 
the scientists are free to exercise some options 
about which problems they will study, and 
the administrators of the organization do re- 
ject some government contracts because none 
of the staff wishes to work on them (Smith, 
1966: 200). 

Researchers may also arrive at policy con- 
clusions quite different from those antici- 
pated by, their patrons. For example, The 
Rand Corporation was asked to conduct a 
study to determine the most economical lo- 
cations for U.S. Air Force bases. As a result of 
its investigations, Rand concluded that the 
present criteria for locating air bases left the 
United States without a strategic deterrent to 
the USSR’s developing nuclear striking ca- 
pacity. As this conclusion conflicted with 
established Air Force policy, Rand found it 
necessary to conduct more than 150 briefings, 
use influence, circumvent lines of authority, 
etc, to force consideration and acceptance of 
its conclusions (Smith, 1966: 195-240). 

Getting knowledge accepted as a basis for 
policy-making can be even more difficult 
when the problems being treated are less 
technological and more social, unclassified. 
and charged with normative implications. 


3 For an account of such a situation with regard to 


the problems of black Americans, see Rainwater and 
Yancey (1967). 


Thus it is not true, as some students of ad- 
ministration would have it, that knowledge- 
units produce the information and the po- 
litical decision-making elites make the 
judgments. The producers of knowledge 
play an active role in formulating these judg- 
ments and, thus, in guiding the treatment. of 
social problems. 

When elites engage in decision-making 
about social problems, they draw on an im- 
plicit or explicit societal theory concerning 
the nature of the relations among units re- 
sponsible for or affected by their efforts, and 
the extent to which and the means by which 
these units can be guided toward change. The 
validity of these theories varies from elite to 
elite and over time; the greater their validity, 
the more effective the decision-making 
which, in turn, is positively associated with 
the extent to which a societal unit effectively 
handles problems. Thus, poverty continues to 
be a major social problem in the United States 
not only because certain vested interests and 
political powers oppose the treatments nec- 
essary to solve it but also because many of the 
programs that were initiated, supported, and 
funded were based on invalid theories—for 
example, the theory that motivating the poor 
to become more achievement-oriented would 
enable them to become more upwardly mo- 
bile (Gans, 1967b:445). 

Within this context, one issue is of special 
significance for the study of societal guid- 
ance: the relative effects of investing in the 
production of transforming knowledge ver- 
sus investing in the production of stable 
knowledge. Transforming knowledge ex- 
plores potential challenges to the basic as- 
sumptions of a system; stable knowledge 
elaborates and respecifies—even revises—sec- 
ondary assumptions within the basic frame- 
work of an existing knowledge system, but 
the framework itself is taken for granted. 

Decision-making elites, we suggest, tend to 
prefer the production of stable to that of 
transforming knowledge and seck closure on 
basic-knowledge assumptions, One reason 
for this preference is that basic assumptions 
cannot be selected and reviewed on wholly 
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empirical grounds. Once consensus has been 
reached on the basic assumptions—be they a 
world view, a self view, or a strategic doctrine 
—it is politically, economically, and psycho- 
logically expensive for the elites to allow these 
assumptions to be questioned (which is 
necessary if they are to be transformed). 
Hence, basic assumptions tend to become 
taboo and the elites attempt to guide knowl- 
edge production toward elaboration, addi- 
tions, and revisions within the established 
limits. 

Of course, some problems can be amelior- 
ated by drawing on production of stable 
knowledge, for their treatment does not 
violate any of the basic societal assumptions. 
Medical problems, for example, are often of 
this type; the knowledge needed for their so- 
lution falls within the mainstream of societal 
assumptions, although even here basic as- 
sumptions can be challenged (for instance, 
the newly recognized ethical dilemmas posed 
by organ transplants). However, the full 
treatment of major social problems tends to 
require the production of knowledge which 
is transforming. For example, poverty and 
the shortcomings of the welfare system in the 
United States seem to us to necessitate a syste- 
matic questioning of the basic tenets of the 
Protestant Ethic in its emphasis on work and 
self-improvement. Many welfare programs 
distribute their funds in such a way that the 
recipients view their being “on relief” as de- 
grading, a sign that they are inferior persons, 
unable to function on their own. Programs 
which assume that a guaranteed income is a 
basic human right question fundamental as- 
sumptions of American society. Yet such pro- 
grams may well be needed to deal effectively 
with the problem of poverty. 

Challenges to existing assumptions often 
do not originate in administrative agencies or 
their “think tanks” but rather in the uni- 
versities and other loci for “unattached” in- 
tellectuals. The specific loci for such funda- 
mental criticism are relatively trivial. What 
is important and what differentiates effec- 
tive societal guidance is the presence of 
institutionalized loci in which such criticism 


is fostered, legitimated, and then systemati- 
cally communicated to the decision-makers 
and to the publics-at-large. It is necessary to 
share the criticism with the publics to pre- 
vent the powerful, “blocking” backlash that 
is likely to develop if the elites attempt a 
fundamental change of policy without pub- 
lic support. Moreover, if the elites do not 
attempt such a change, the mobilization of 
the publics may well encourage such action. 
Scientists’ mobilization of the public on issues 
such as nuclear fallout and environmental 
pollution are cases in point. 


SOCIETAL DECISION-MAKING 


The extent to which and the way in which 
a society handles its problems as against the 
extent to which it is overcome by them is 
significantly affected by the nature of the de- 
cisions that are made in regard to the treat- 
ments of these problems. Hence, any dis- 
cussion of the treatment of a social problem 
must include an analysis of the decision-mak- 
ing procedures followed by the elites who are 
at the head of the societal unit’s controlling 
overlay. 

We take a middle position between those 
who view “deeper” forces (e.g., vested in- 
terests) as the chief determinant of societal 
action, with decision-making strategy having 
little independent effect, and those who view 
statecraft (e.g. the art of societal and political 
steering, strategy, and tactics) as the central 
determinant of the success or failure of so- 
cietal programs. (Theorists who feel that the 
passage of domestic legislation in 1964 was a 
result of President Johnson's masterful ma- 
nipulation of Congress would fall in this 
latter category.) 

The inclusion or omission from a macro- 
sociological theory of social problems of a set 
of propositions about the conditions under 
which decision-making is effective is indica- 
tive of the theorist’s position regarding the 
sources of social problems and their treat- 
ment. In seeking to explain a social problem, 
most sociologists are more inclined to ex- 
plore background conditions (e.g. blacks are 
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poor, have few educational opportunities, 
grow up in psychologically inadequate fam- 
ilies, etc.) than to study the decision-making 
procedures of the elites. There is a widely 
held assumption that such background fac- 
tors constitute the basic substructure which 
both sets the main limits of variability of so- 
cietal action and change, and specifies the 
factors which determine what decisions will 
be made among whatever options are open. 

In contrast, the theory of societal guidance 
suggests that societal actors have more auton- 
omy. Background factors are viewed as pro- 
viding a broad frame for social problems and 
their treatment. The particular treatment 
which is adopted for a particular problem, 
however, is affected by cybernetic elements, 
among which decision-making procedures 
are a significant factor. For instance, in 1930, 
the levels of economic development of Can- 
ada and Argentina were similar in terms of 
several key indicators (UN Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, 1958:3-5). Can- 
ada since then has continued to develop while 
Argentina remains underdeveloped. A typi- 
cal background condition approach would 
stress the presence of the Protestant element 
in one country and its absence in the other, as 
well as the differences in the Catholicity of 
the Catholic population in the two countries 
(in Argentina it is more that of Southern 
Spain and Italy; in Canada, that of the 
French). In line with Weber's analysis of so- 
cietal organization, one would expect these 
differences to correlate with attitudes favor- 
able to capitalism. 

Adding to this Weberian analysis, a theory 
of societal guidance would call attention to 
the difference between the responsive demo- 
cratic government of Canada and the au- 
thoritarian leadership of Argentina. True, 
this difference in leadership is due in part to 
differences in societal structure; Canada, for 
example, would not tolerate a Peron, But un- 
less a one-to-one relationship between back- 
ground factors and an elite’s handling of a 
social problem is assumed, and elite conduct 
is viewed as having no significant indepen- 
dent effect on background factors, the analv- 
sis of the guiding quality of the elites must 


be included as an integral part of societal 
theories. It suffices to contrast the develop- 
ment of each country under different govern- 
ments following different decision-making 
procedures (e.g., Peron and Illia in Argen- 
tina) to illustrate the value of systematically 
including these factors. : 

We conceptualize the decision-making 
elites as the sociopolitical equivalent of the 
electronic centers of cybernetic systems. The 
elites choose between alternative policies, 
issue signals to the performing units, and 
respond to signals fed back to the centers 
from the performing units. (The controlling 
overlayer is made up of one or more power 
hierarchies and communication networks 
which tie elites to other member units.) So- 
ciologists have studied elites by asking, Are 
they closed or open to members of various 
status groups? How dispersed is control 
among them? How are they related to each 
other? But these are not cybernetic consider- 
ations. They belong under the headings of 
consensus-formation (e.g., closed and com- 
pletely open elites are believed to be less effec- 
tive for consensus-formation than semiopen 
ones) and power relations (e.g., decentraliza- 
tion of control is believed to be more effective 
than monopolization of control by either one 
elite or its fragmentation among many). 
Cybernetic aspects of elites have been studied 
primarily by nonsociologists and have not 
been systematically related to societal analysis 
(Deutsch, 1963; Kuhn, 1963). The cybernetic 
study of elites is concerned with the conse- 
quences of differences in the procedures used 
by the various decision-making elites, the 
strategies employed, and the communication 
networks which lead from the elites to the 
performing units and back. 

One of the key debates is over the kind of 
decision-making strategy to follow. On the 
one side are the supporters of the incremental- 
ist approach; on the other, the advocates of 
the rationalist master-plan strategy. The in- 
crementalists assume that most decisions are 
made as a response to the present exigencies 
of the situations involved and within the limi- 


tations imposed by the decision-makers them- 
selves. Thus, 
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policy-making in many political systems is typi- 
cally .. . a part of a political process in which 
the only feasible political change is that which 
changes social states only by relatively small 
steps. Hence, decision-makers typically consider 
... only those relatively few alternatives that 
represent small or incremental changes from ex- 
isting policies (Lindblom, 1965:144). 


Incrementalist decision-making leads at best 
to the amelioration of problems, but not to 
their solution; at worst, it leads even deeper 
into the existing morass. Some have even ac- 
cused the incrementalists of an openly con- 
servative bias (Dror, 1964:154-155). 

The master planners, on the other hand, 
view social problems as the result of such a 
plethora of interwoven and interdependent 
factors and forces that they cannot be treated 
effectively unless there is a plan which takes 
into account all of these aspects. While they 
acknowledge the difficulties of formulat- 
ing and implementing such all-encompass- 
ing plans and the danger of inaction in the 
face of these difficulties, they take the position 
that no significant changes will be effected 
unless master-plan decision-making is at- 
tempted. 

Much of the discussion about what consti- 
tutes effective decision-making occurs within 
the context of the societal steering of eco- 
nomic development, but the ramifications for 
other processes are evident. For example, 
Hirschman, an incrementalist, illustrates the 
futility of master plans and the art of incre- 
mental, post hoc adaptations in the following 
anecdote. 


The Karnaphuli pulp and paper mill is one of 
the earliest large-scale industrial enterprises to 
have been set up in Pakistan after partition and 
independence. Planned by the official Industrial 
Development Corporation to utilize the vast re- 
sources of the bamboo forests . . . , the mill 
started to operate in 1953... and . . . consider- 
able progress had been achieved . . . by 1959... . 
Soon thereafter, a major upset endangered the 
very life of the mill; the bamboo began to flower, 
an event entirely unforeseen and probably un- 
foreseeable in the present state of our knowledge, 
since it occurs only once every 50-75 years. . . . 
The variety which supplied the Karnaphuli mill 


with some eighty-five per cent of its raw material 
flowered and then, poetically but quite uneco- 
nomically, died. 

It was known that flowering of the bamboo re- 
sults in death of the whole plant; . . . but it was 
not known that the bamboo that dies upon 
flowering would be unusable for pulping since 
it would disintegrate upon being transported. 
... Another unpleasant surprise was the discovery 
that, once flowering was over, a number of years 
would have to pass before the new bamboo 
shoots would grow up to the normal size fit for 
commercial exploitation. . . . The mill there- 
fore faced the extraordinary task of having to 
find itself another raw material base. 

In a temporary and costly way, the problem 
was solved by importing pulp, but other, more 
creative responses were not long in coming. . . . 
Thus, the crisis of the flowering bamboo may 
in the end lead to a diversification of the raw 
material base for the mill (Hirschman, 1967: 
10-11). 


A typical decision that must be made at 
critical turning points by societal elites in 
charge of the treatment of social problems is 
between acceleration and deceleration of the 
treatment processes they guide. When a so- 
cietal change is initiated—desegregation, for 
instance—resistance tends to accumulate be- 
cause existing patterns are supported by 
vested interests which are often threatened 
by the changes. The decision then is between 
acceleration, with the hope of overpowering 
the opposition and reaching a stage at which 
the support of those who will benefit from 
the new pattern will increase, or deceleration, 
to allow more time for the opposition to be 
co-opted, circumvented, educated, or other- 
wise controlled. 

To illustrate, when resistance to the de- 
segregation of public schools mounted, the 
federal government had certain alternatives 
it could adopt. It could either throw its full 
weight behind desegregation by such mea- 
sures as sending in federal marshals and 
troops, linking the receipt of federal funds to 
the implementation of desegregation orders, 
and assuring effective voting rights for 
Negroes; or it could temporize, remain satis- 
fied with token desegregation, allow the re- 
sistant localities to maintain numerous sub- 
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terfuges, and not actually reinforce most 
desegregation orders. (Actually, the govern- 
ment seems to have followed both of these 
strategies at various times. Such vacillation 
may be itself a strategy, or it may be the result 
of resignation from evolving or adhering to 
a strategy.) The consequences of these al- 
ternative strategies, or of the vacillation be- 
tween them, are not yet known, nor are they 
particularly relevant for our purposes. We 
do not seek to decide which is the superior 
strategy, but rather to call attention to the 
element of strategic choice involved. 

Cybernetic factors other than the input of 
information and decision-making are, of 
course, relevant to the societal treatment of 
social problems. These include various attri- 
butes of societal goals, such as the clarity of 
their formulation and the degree of com- 
patibility among a unit’s various objectives. 
Also relevant is the quality of the communi- 
cation networks that lead from the decision- 
making elites to the performance units and 
back, including the number and intensity of 
gaps, the degree of “static,” etc. As our pur- 
pose here is not to provide a list of these fac- 
tors but to illustrate the main categories, we 
turn now to a third element of control. 


POWER: SOURCES AND 
MOBILIZATION 


Societal structures include not only patterns 
of interaction among actors, of expectations 
and symbols, but also patterns of allocation of 
societal assets, of the possessions of a societal 
unit, The existing distribution of assets affects 
social problems in several ways, some of 
which are well-known and mentioned only 
briefly here, and some of which are less evi- 


dent and discussed somewhat more exten- 
sively, 


SOCIETAL ASSETS AND POWER 


1. Some social problems result from a dis- 
crepancy between the available resources and 
the basic needs of the members of a society. 
Obviously, people who are malnourished or 


chronically ill are seldom able to perform ade- 
quately at school or work and rarely become 
committed members of their societies. These 
people tend to become “social problems.” 
Moreover, several secondary problems are 
due in part to basic lacks. For example, chil- 
dren with serious nutritional deficiencies are 
usually poor students, disruptive in class, and 
likely to become dropouts. 

2. Those people who wish to conform to 
the norms and values of the society but lack 
the means necessary to do so often resort to 
deviant behavior in order to realize these 
values. This point has been documented and 
specified in the well-known theory of oppor- 
tunity-structure developed by Merton (1938) 
and elaborated by Cohen (1955), Cloward 
and Ohlin (1960), and others. 

3. In many countries—Latin America, for 
example—the monopolization of assets by a 
small grouping in the population is both the 
source of many social problems and a central 
factor hindering their effective treatment be- 
cause it prohibits the substantial reallocation 
of wealth, educational resources, and power. 

Now, if the distribution of assets were the 
only determining factor in the distribution of 
power, we could expect little change and see 
little chance for effective treatment of these 
social problems. But a measure of the assets 
possessed by a class, race, or society is not in 
itself an indication of the societal unit's 
power but only of its power potential. As- 
sets may be used to generate more assets, 
may be consumed or stored, or may be 
used to overcome the resistance of other ac- 
tors, which is what is meant by power in this 
context.‘ (This does not mean to imply only a 
use of force; an actor's resistance may be over- 
come by offering a reward.) Actually, the re- 
lationship between assets and power is a loose 
one—that is, the amount of assets allocated to 
a societal unit in a given structure is a poor 


* In exploring the relations between assets and power 
it is essential not to shift the frame of reference in mid- 
analysis. Conversion of assets into power at one point 1 
time might lead to more assets at a later point; in the first 


point in time, however, the generation of power entails 
a “loss” of assets, 
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predictive measure of the amount of societal 
power the unit will generate. The amount of 
power generated is greatly affected by the 
intraunit allocation of the assets among al- 
ternative usages. A unit poor in assets can in 
principle command more power than a much 
more affluent unit if the poor unit assigns 
more of its assets to power “production.” 

The fraction of assets possessed by a class 
or ethnic group that is converted into power 
is itself influenced by the broader societal 
context and not freely set by the societal ac- 
tor. (For example, the paucity of educational 
opportunities for black Americans has, until 
very recently, significantly restricted the 
amount of power they have been able to gen- 
erate to treat their own social problems.) We 
suggest, however, that the intraunit assign- 
ment of assets for the generation of power is a 
relatively more malleable attribute than the 
amount of assets the unit possesses at any 
given point in time. It is here that an im- 
portant element of voluntarism enters the 
matrix of societal forces. Thus, the U.S. civil 
rights movement, which between 1953 and 
1965 transformed segments of the black com- 
munity from a passive to an active grouping, 
entailed much more of a change in the mo- 
bilization of assets for the generation of 
power than in the amount of assets this 
grouping commanded.’ The amount of assets 
increased mainly after the rise in political 
power. 

Those blacks who organized themselves, 
registered to vote and voted, who demon- 
strated, and otherwise became more power- 
ful politically gained some economic and ed- 
ucational concessions for fellow blacks and 
other lower-class Americans following their 
mobilization. While the increased mobili- 
zation of blacks may in part be explained 
by such general background trends as the 
mobilization of Negroes in World War II 
and the increased urbanization of American 
society, the immediate stimulus for the par- 
tial treatment of their problem was their own 


s For the premobilization state, see Wilson (1965: 
. 


mobilization. This serves to illustrate our 
point that power and, hence, the capacity to 
affect the direction of societal guidance are 
not wholly determined by the existing struc- 
ture; moreover, this structure itself can be 
changed to a degree by the mobilization of 
the weaker and underprivileged collectivities. 
We discuss this point in greater detail in the 
next section. 


MOBILIZATION 


Each societal unit has at any given point in 
time a level of activation which we define as 
the amount of assets available for collective 
action compared to total assets. All other 
things being equal, the higher the level of ac- 
tivation of a societal unit, the greater its ca- 
pacity to treat its social problems. Mobiliza- 
tion refers to an upward change in the level 
of activation, an increase in the fraction of the 
total assets possessed by a unit made avail- 
able for collective action by that unit. De- 
mobilization refers to a reduction in the level 
of activation. Mobilization of a societal unit 
usually occurs through a process whereby the 
private assets and energies of the members 
and their outside supporters are recruited and 
organized for collective efforts. 

The level of activation of most societal 
units is almost always very low; if all assets 
are taken into account, usually less than 10 
percent are available for collective action. 
Hence, a relatively small gain in the percent- 
age level of mobilization may increase the 
action capacity of a unit to a large extent. 
Major societal transformations, such as so- 
ciopolitical revolutions and the establishment 
of national independence, usually involve a 
relatively high level of mobilization which 
the asceticism and intense commitment of the 
members permit.® 

The hind of power a collectivity generates 
also affects the actions of the unit. To em- 


® For a specific account of some of the lasting and 
limiting effects of an initially high level of mobilization, 
read the description of some of the present developments 
in Greensboro, Alabama, two years after the major thrust 
of the civil rights movement has abated (Batten, 1967). 
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ploy power is, by definition, to overcome re- 
sistance; but in society, as in nature, each ap- 
plication of power generates a counterpower, 
a resistance of its own (the result of the 
alienation of those who are made to suspend 
their preferences in favor of the preferences 
of the power-wielders). While all power ap- 
plications have this effect, some generate 
more alienation than others. 

In estimating the effect of the use of a par- 
ticular kind of power on the relationships be- 
tween the power-wielders and the subjects, it 
is essential to understand that, as a rule, this is 
a “generalized” relationship. In other words, 
while a particular instance of the exercise of 
power may generate little alienation, repeated 
use may generate much. Even when no alien- 
ation is manifest, it may accumulate covertly 
and express itself later or indirectly. 

When power relationships are compared, 
if the means of control are coercive, all other 
things being equal, resistance will tend to be 
high; if the means are utilitarian, resistance 
will tend to be lower; if the means are nor- 
mative, resistance will be even smaller.” Most 
power-wielders may prefer to use less alien- 
ating means of control, but there are limita- 
tions on their capacity to mobilize these as 
well as on their understanding of the dy- 
namics involved, with the consequence that 
they may opt to use a more alienating kind of 
power even in situations where this is not 
otherwise necessary (Etzioni, 1961: 3-22). 
For example, in October 1967, when college 
students at Brooklyn College demonstrated 
against the presence of military recruitment 
officials on their campus;the calling of the 
police and the use of force to halt the dem- 
onstrations generated more resistance to the 
university administration than to the recruit- 
ment policy itself. A student and faculty boy- 
cott ensued, and the administration finally 
reversed its policy of allowing military re- 
cruitment and of permitting police on the 
campus. The administrators of other uni- 


7 This classification is exh, 
of mixed kinds have been e 
1961 4-6). 


austive, and the possibilities 
xplored elsewhere (Etzioni, 


versities—e.g., Stanford and Northwestern— 
when faced with the same problems, ap- 
pointed faculty committees to study the 
situation, allowed the students to express 
their preferences by voting, and adapted 
their policies in the light of the findings of 
the faculty-student efforts. These adminis- 
trations sometimes made fewer concessions 
in the end and always produced much less 
secondary alienation. 

Thus, to an appreciation of the asset base 
of a unit, the societal-guidance approach adds 
concern for the level of activation and for the 
kinds of power mobilized for collective ac- 
tion. These added factors, in turn, deter- 
mine to a considerable degree the extent to 
which societal control will be alienating and 
whether relations between the elites and the 
other units will help to solve social prob- 


lems or will themselves generate secondary 
problems. 


CONSENSUS FORMATION 


So far, the guidance of change has been 
explored from a “downward” view—from 
the controlling overlayers to the controlled 
underlayers; even the concepts of communi- 
cation feedback and subject resistance largely 
take the viewpoint of a steering agent. 
However, in the societal realm, we must 
take into account the fact that the controlled 
units have some controlling capacities of 
their own; they input knowledge, make de- 
cisions, pursue goals, and exercise power. 
Hence, the capacity of any one societal unit 
to act to treat its problems is determined only 
in part by its ability to control the member- 
ship and the other units, It is also affected by 
the extent to which the goals it has chosen 
to pursue and the means it employs are com- 
patible with those preferred by its mem- 


bers and by other units—i.c., the degree of 
consensus, 


Consensus DEFINED 


Consensus, the congruence of the prefer- 
ences of the actors concerned, is viewed by 
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traditional sociological theories as largely 
given or as changing under the impact of 
ongoing processes, €g, acculturation. Vol- 
untaristic theories tend to view it as open to 
manipulation by charismatic leadership and/ 
or mass media. From the viewpoint of our 
theory of societal guidance, consensus is the 
result of processes in which given preferences 
and guided efforts affect each other, the out- 
come of which tends to be in continual flux. 
A consensus that becomes institutionalized 
and ceases to adapt to the changing needs of 
the members becomes increasingly inauthen- 
tic; it may represent yesterday’s society but is 
unresponsive to the contemporary one. 

Alienation has been widely used to refer to 
a societal situation which is beyond the ac- 
tor’s understanding and control; the world is 
unresponsive to his needs and values and is 
under the control of impersonal, unfolding 
economic, technological, or other historical 
forces. A society may offer a “cure” for this 
alienation by deliberately creating opportuni- 
ties for participation in decision-making and, 
hence, control. Often, however, these oppor- 
tunities are bogus. Either they were designed 
in the first place to provide a sense of partici- 
pation without allowing for the actual shar- 
ing of power (e.g. “treating” labor protest by 
setting up company unions)—in other words, 
their purpose is to drain protest rather than 
to respond to it—or they are initially a sin- 
cere attempt at authentic participation but 
subsequent demands for changes in the basic 
structure become quite unacceptable to those 
in power. Chapters of the PTA are often 
encouraged by school administrators because 
they provide the parents with a sense of par- 
ticipation. But when they attempt to exercise 
power by demanding reforms in the school— 
for instance, more teaching of black culture 
and history—the inauthenticity of the oppor- 
tunity to participate is soon revealed; school 
administrators usually prove reluctant to re- 
spond to legitimate demands. 

By inauthentic we mean a situation in 
which the underlying structure is unrespon- 
sive but has a facade of responsiveness. Thus, 
the shutting out of the working class or of 


blacks before they achieved effective voting 
rights is alienating; granting the right to vote 
but not the tools for effective political mo- 
bilization is inauthentic. A Gemeinschaft, 
whose members treat each other as goals, is 
authentic; a Gesellschaft, whose members 
treat each other as means, is alienating; a 
pseudo Gemeinschaft—e.g., suburban friend- 
ships which are actually status manipula- 
tions—is inauthentic. Discussions and de- 
scriptions of these processes can be found in 
the literature (Seeley et al., 1957; Stein, 1960). 

Inauthentic participation not only fails to 
reduce alienation but becomes a source of 
social problems in itself. It offers no treat- 
ment because it does not effectively commit 
the members of society; it provides no outlet 
for their psychic and political energies nor 
channels through which they can express 
their needs. While the members may be un- 
aware that they are being manipulated, they 
nevertheless exhibit the symptoms of a sup- 
pressed or repressed frustration—e.g., rest- 
lessness or lethargy—and of an intense desire 
for affection, esteem, or whichever need is 
not being taken into account. Unlike men 
who face the wall of alienation, those who are 
caught in an inauthentic situation feel en- 
tangled in cobwebs. They do not even have a 
target for their frustrations and are likely to 
feel guilty because they accept, in part, the 
system’s definitions of themselves. Thus, their 
aggression is partly internalized. This may 
make for a less violent societal conflict but for 
a more painful interpersonal one. 

When those who find themselves in an in- 
authentic condition become aware of their 
situation, their sense of frustration is magni- 
fied; in addition to recognizing the underly- 
ing alienating condition, they feel duped or 
cheated. Coles (1966:21) quotes a not un- 
typical student reaction: 


If I wear a beard and a girl I love stays in my 
room all night and I sleep with her, I'm a beat- 
nik and in a state of moral decline. If I shave 
and go to a whore house, buy stocks on the South 
African exchange that net me a large profit, and 
sign up for the CIA when I graduate from col- 
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lege, my behavior is unquestioned and my in- 
tegrity assumed. 


A phrase often repeated by Berkeley students 
when they referred to their university as a 
“cold” factory rather than the promised edu- 
cational community was, “It is all a lie.” 

Education per se, at least until recently, 
was not viewed as a social problem. It was 
largely the education of minorities or of 
deviant groups that was seen as problematic. 
In recent years, however, Paul Goodman in a 
popular vein and Edgar Friedenberg with a 
more sociological orientation have argued, 
with the support of evidence, that the edu- 
cational institution was itself a problem, 
Friedenberg showed, in effect, that typical 
American high schools imposed a uniform set 
of “well-rounded,” other-directed public 
selves on children whose private needs and 
personalities vary considerably. In so doing, 
the system suppresses creativity and prevents 
the socially constructive release of psychic 
energies and authentic commitment to the 
society and its deeper values. 

Other manifestations and consequences of 
inauthenticity are a matter of considerable 
conjecture at this stage of our knowledge. 
The high rates of neurosis, alcoholism, and 
divorce have often been attributed at least 
partially to the inauthenticity of modern per- 
sonal relations, work roles, use of leisure, and 
political processes, Even though some of these 
social problems existed in earlier periods, the 
balance of the data suggests that they have 
greatly increased in modern society. Also, 
“symptoms” which in past periods may have 
served as indications of and outlets for prob- 
lems resulting from conditions other than in- 
authenticity now seem to a greater extent to 
be expressions of this increasingly prevalent 
state. For instance, alcoholism was once a 
largely working-class problem, possibly be- 
cause alcohol offered an escape from consider- 
able economic deprivation. It has become a 
middle-class problem because the escape now 
needed is from status-anxieties and personal 
and career frustrations, 


Conversely, there is some evidence that the 


involvement of people in a social movement 
which affords authentic participation, a sense 
of meaning, and real commitment and activa- 
tion decreases the incidence of these symp- 
toms. The Autobiography of Malcolm X 
(1965) is a good account of a deviant’s trans- 
formation through mobilization in a political 
movement. (See also Cray, 1967:131.) A ten- 
year study of narcotic addiction among 
Negroes in the United States made by the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics showed a 15 
percent decline from 1955 to 1965. According 
to the New York Times, the first explanatory 
factor listed among four was the “growing 
racial pride among Negroes which has ac- 
companied the fight for civil rights.”* Like- 
wise, the rates of neurosis are said to have 
been much lower among Londoners during 
the blitz. 

While the issues involved are complex 
and deserve much more research, we hold 
as a working proposition that many spe- 
cific problems of modern society will not 
be solved unless the sources of inauthenticity 
—both the underlying alienation and its 
facade of responsiveness—are overcome. This 
may well require a society which resembles a 
“permanent” social movement, one which is 
always actively involved in collective projects. 
These may be foreign, domestic, or cultural. 
The foreign-oriented collective project often 
leads to war and therefore offers only a dan- 
gerous outlet. Participation in domestic 
projects involving the treatment of the so- 
ciety’s problems—e.g., VISTA and the civil 
rights movement—offers the major route to 
an active society, Cultural projects are more 
likely to provide personal satisfactions than 
social solutions, 


EQUALITY, CONSENSUS, AND ACTIVATION 


Here an additional concept must be intro- 
duced to tie the analysis of assets and aliena- 
tion to the study of consensus-formation, 
namely, the concept of equality, Equality is 
used here to refer to an allocative pattern in- 


* New York Timer, March 6, 1967, 
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dicated by a distribution profile that approxi- 
mates a straight line; that is, groupings of the 
population that are equal in size possess equal 
amounts of assets. No society is completely 
egalitarian, but there are obvious and sig- 
nificant differences in the degrees of inequal- 
ity. These in turn are associated with differ- 
ences in power, although of course not on a 
one-to-one basis. 

When consensus is formed, it reflects the 
power relations among the members; the pol- 
icy agreed upon tends to be closer to that pre- 
ferred by the more powerful subsocieties than 
to the preferences of other members. It is as 
though the weaker members say to them- 
selves that they had better go along with a 
suggested policy in exchange for some— 
often small—concessions, for fear that other- 
wise the powerful would impose a policy 
even more removed from their preferences. 
Thus, the extent to which the social problems 
of the weaker units are treated and the 
amount of alienation generated depends on 
the measure of inequality. Consensus which 
leaves little alienation can be formed only 
under conditions of fairly high equality be- 
cause only here will the needs of all members 
receive genuine attention. 

While this cannot be demonstrated here, 
we suggest that there is a secular historical 
trend toward a reduction in inequality among 
the subsocieties making up the capitalistic de- 
mocracies, although so far this reduction has 
been limited, The trend is fairly obvious as far 
as political rights and status symbols are con- 
cerned: it is much less evident with regard to 
economic well-being. Continuation and ac- 
celeration of such a trend, if it exists, would 
move democratic societies in an active direc- 
tion by allowing for the formation of more 
consensus with less alienating undertones, 
and for a more direct handling of societal 
problems as they arise. A major force which 
propels this transition is the mobilization of 
the weaker collectivities. This mobilization is 
precipitated by the spread of education, 
changes in employment opportunities, and 
other factors which generate imbalanced 
status-sets, as well as by some priming effect 


of intellectual elites. Since this statement is 
rather central to our conception of the so- 
cietal treatment of social problems,-at least as 
far as the transition of Western societies into 
the postmodern period is concerned, the as- 
sumptions implied should be briefly outlined. 

As we see it, the transformation of capitalist 
democracies is not propelled by conflict 
among classes, but by interaction among or- 
ganized collectivities. The collectivities in- 
volved may be ethnic groups or regional com- 
munities, and not just classes; the relationship 
among the subsocieties might be one of 
coalition, limited competition, etc., and not 
necessarily all-out conflict. Above all, the unit 
of action is not the collectivity per se but that 
part of it which has been mobilized by or- 
ganizations or social movements. For exam- 
ple, the treatment of social problems is not 
affected by the working class as such, which 
is a passive unit, but by labor unions, labor 
parties, and social protest movements that 
mobilize a segment of the working class. 
(The same could also be said about black 
Americans and the civil rights movement, 
colonial peoples and national independence 
movements, etc.) 

Collectivities are bases of potential power, 
but generally only a small fraction of these 
potentialities are actualized for purposes of 
societal action and change. As was seen 
earlier, the capacity of any collectivity to in- 
fluence the pattern of societal change, its ac- 
tual societal power, depends as much on its 
capacity to mobilize—in other words, on the 
outcome of the internal struggle between mo- 
bilizers and the immobilized—as on the col- 
lectivity’s potential power base. 

It may be said that the capacity to mobilize 
is itself determined by the distribution of 
assets among the collectivities, with the more 
powerful units constricting the capacity of 
the weaker societal units to mobilize. While 
this is a valid observation, it is also true that 
the mobilization of any collectivity reduces 
the capacity of other collectivities to hold it 
down. Hence, for each point in time, it is 
necessary to study not only the power po- 
tential of a societal actor but also his capacity 
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to mobilize, which affects his actual power at 
this point in time. The dynamic analysis then 
proceeds by comparing changes in potential 
and actual power over time and the effects of 
changes in the power of some actors on the 
power of the others. A study of societal 
change which focuses largely on the stratifica- 
tion relations among collectivities—as Marx 
tended to do, and as his theory was corrected 
to a degree by Lenin (Wolin, 1960: 421-424) 
—not to mention one which excludes power 
analysis altogether, provides at best a frag- 
mental theory of societal change and the so- 
cietal treatment of social problems. 

What does all this imply for the transfor- 
mation of capitalistic democracies? In these 
societies, most members of most collectivities 
have a formal right to participate in the 
political process, an egalitarian political in- 
stitutional status unmatched by their societal 
positions. An increasing number are also 
gaining an education, which has some mobi- 
lizing effect. For historical reasons, which 
need not be explored here, campus groups, 
professionals, clergy and middle-class mem- 
bers of ethnic minorities, all of which com- 
mand mobilizing skills, are allowed to exer- 
cise them and serve as mobilizers of the 
weaker collectivities, within the limits set by 
Various constraints. But the number of mo- 
bilizers is increasing, and weaker collectivi- 
ties are becoming increasingly mobilizable, 
the total effect of which is an increase in the 
societal power of the heretofore weaker and 
“underprivileged” collectivities, 

The effect of the mobilization of weaker 
collectivities, which is only in part neutral- 
ized by the countermobilization of more 
powerful collectivities, is slowly to transform 
the society in the direction of a relatively 
more egalitarian and active one. Whether 
such transformation will sooner or later lead 
to a showdown between the powerful and 
the mobilizing collectivities, or the mobiliza- 
tion will run out of steam on its own, or the 
scales will be tipped through gradual but sig- 
nificant and accumulating reforms to bring 
about an active society—that is, whether a 
structural transformation will occur—are 


questions which our study of the societal 
guidance of social problems points to but 
cannot at present answer. 


CONTROL AND CONSENSUS 


We now turn to a discussion of the rela- 
tionship between the two main components 
of societal guidance. There is a trade-off curve 
between control and consensus. In other 
words, for any given level of activation, 
the more authentic the consensus, the less 
need for control; the less authentic the con- 
sensus, the more need for control if the same 
level of treatment of social problems is to be 
maintained, The proportion used is not 
without consequences; it affects the levels of 
alienation and resistance and, hence, the ca- 
pacity for solving major social problems as 
well as the secondary problems generated by 
the way the primary ones are treated. 

Of course when both consensus and con- 
trol are high, social problems can be effec- 
tively treated to a greater extent without an 
increase in alienation than when consensus 
and control are low. The additional con- 
sensus absorbs the additional alienation that 
the additional control would otherwise have 
generated by allowing greater reliance on 
less alienating kinds of power or by achiev- 
ing action in unison without that power be- 
ing exercised. 

For example, the United States initiated 
several domestic programs between 1954 and 
1966, such as school desegregation, the War 
on Poverty, Medicare, and federal aid to ed- 
ucation, which are contrary to the ideology 
and at least perceived self-interests of the con- 
servative members. Political conservatives 
constitute a significant segment of the popu- 
lation. In several public opinion polls, ap- 
proximately 49 percent of Americans in a 
random national sample defined themselves 
as liberals, and 46 percent as conservatives. 
Yet little was done to gain the latter's support 
for the new programs, which were often 
passed by Congress with slim majorities and 
under heavy pressure from the White House. 
Thus, the United States’ control capacity has 
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been increased without a commensurate in- 
crease in authentic consensus. 

Daniel Bell (1962) and others have re- 
ferred to a growing sense of dispossession on 
the part of the conservatives. The Goldwater 
nomination and the 265 million votes he 
amassed were the first signs of a backlash. 
Further indications followed soon after: the 
defeat of the Civilian Review Board in New 
York City in 1966, protests against integra- 
tion in Chicago and Cleveland, the large 
number of votes polled by a segregationist 
candidate for mayor in Boston in 1967, and 
the split of the vote along racial lines in the 
mayoralty races in Cleveland and Gary, Indi- 
ana, in 1967. The new domestic programs 
have ground almost to a full halt with their 
funds being either frozen or significantly cut, 
and no new programs have been initiated. Of 
course, this slowdown has been due in part to 
the cost of the Vietnam war, but the very fact 
that the conservatives took the first oppor- 
tunity to cut back the funds and limit these 
programs demonstrates the inauthentic 
nature of the support the programs had 
gained. A substantial increase in support for 
some of these programs may require a con- 
frontation with those who want to maintain 
the status quo. Other programs, however, are 
open to much more support from at least 
some conservatives than they have so far ob- 
tained, and this support is essential for the 
more active change of society so long as the 
democratic process is maintained. 

Thus, for instance, it has been unduly and 
incorrectly emphasized that the War on Pov- 
erty is aimed particularly at blacks; poor 
whites constitute a significant segment of the 
beneficiaries, and it is this grouping that is 
often among those who are most resistant to 
change. More conservative support for the 
War on Poverty could also be marshalled by 
stressing the benefits which will accrue to 
such groupings as white shopkeepers and 
professionals, as demonstrated by the way 
doctors’ income rose following the passage 
of Medicare. Similarly, too much stress has 
been placed on the desegregation of schools as 
an end in itself and not enough on the goal 


of improving the quality of the education in 
all of the public schools, a matter of concern 
to all citizens and one which would help con- 
siderably both blacks and the cause of de- 
segregation. 

It may be said that, in case of scarcity, the 
benefit of some groups means the deprivation 
of others. Thus, if poor blacks and poor 
whites cannot be aided simultaneously, it has 
been argued that the previous harm done to 
the blacks necessitates efforts to improve their 
condition. Realistically, however, unless the 
whites are also involved and benefit, black 
gains may well continue to be “token.” And, 
more important, a reduction of the defense 
budget to the 1950 level could readily provide 
many billions of dollars for domestic pro- 
grams, even if only part of the funds thus 
saved became available for domestic reforms. 
The American GNP increases each year by 
billions of dollars; if even a fraction of this 
new affluence were used for societal self- 
change, a more active society (although prob- 
ably not a “great” one) would be the result. 

We are not concerned here with the spe- 
cifics of any particular program; all deserve 
to be examined in more detail. We seek only 
to illustrate the principle that a society cannot 
handle its problems more actively simply by 
launching more programs via its control sys- 
tem, i.e, the state; effective treatment of so- 
cial problems requires societal efforts of a 
magnitude which can be achieved only if 
wide, authentic consensus is generated in sup- 
port of these programs. 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


A systematic comparison of the social prob- 
lems faced by various societies and the ways 
in which they are handled will tell us much 
about the sources of the problems and the ex- 
tent to which they can be overcome. As yet, 
this is a largely unexplored subject, compara- 
tive, cross-society studies of social problems 
being very few.’ Here we limit ourselves to 


® For an overview and data from several societies, see 
Eisenstadt (1964). 
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two kinds of preliminary observations: (a) 
a synthesizing view of the guidance capaci- 
ties of societies (as distinct from our earlier 
analytic, chiefly variable-by-variable ap- 
proach) and (b) the formulation of a few 
tentative propositions about societal similari- 
ties and differences. 


A TYPOLOGY OF SOCIETIES 


Using control and consensus formation as 
two dimensions of a property space, we char- 
acterize (in an ideal-typical manner) a so- 
ciety that is high on both as being com- 
paratively active and able to treat its social 
problems, and a society that is low on both as 
being passive and relatively unable to treat its 
problems. A society that is high on control 
but low on consensus would be overman- 
aged, able to treat effectively some of its 
problems but only at the cost of substantially 
increasing alienation or inauthenticity and of 
generating many secondary problems. A so- 
ciety that is high on concensus but low on 
control would be drifting; treatment of prob- 
lems would be partial at best and token at 
worst and in any case long overdue. In other 
words, each of the last two types suffers from 
its inability to treat the problems which stem 
from its particular deficient guidance com- 
ponent. 

The passive society is approximated by 
those primitive societies whose politics are 
highly undeveloped, especially “segmental” 
tribes (Fortes & Evans-Pritchard, 1950; 197- 
296). Their low level of societal self-control 
is obvious, Consensus seems to be not only 
largely static but also hardly mobilizable for 
most societal goals. Typically, there is little 
machinery to form consensus even if addi- 
tional consensus were necessary, say, to meet 
an external challenge. Hence, while “back- 
ground” consensus may be quite high, the 
consensus-formation capacity is low. One in- 
dicator of this low capacity is the fact that 
when primitive societies do act, coercion 
often plays a rather central role in over- 


coming internal resistance (Gluckman, 1963: 
39-40). 


The active society maintains a level of 
treatment that is no lower and is possibly 
higher than that of overmanaged societies, 
and it forms at least as much consensus as 
drifting societies. This is possible because the 
active society commands both more effective 
control and more effective consensus-forma- 
tion mechanisms, since it can rely more 
heavily on the less alienating kinds of power, 
especially on the normative one. Also, a high 
consensus-formation capacity can be achieved 
only at a high level of activation, because only 
under this condition can a large number and 
variety of goals (to which the various sub- 
societies and the society as a unit are com- 
mitted) be realized. This realization cannot 
be achieved by a mere increase of societal 
control, as effective control requires the sup- 
port of those subject to it. And, if the level of 
control is to be raised without at the same 
time increasing alienation, a high capacity to 
form consensus is required. Thus, high con- 
trol and high consensus, high activation and 
low alienation, are mutually reinforcing. 

Moreover, of the four ideal-types, the ac- 
tive society has the highest capacity for self- 
transformation. This is the most effective 
mechanism for avoiding widespread alien- 
ation because it makes possible the realiza- 
tion of new goals and the treatment of new 
problems as they arise, since the society is 
able to change its basic pattern when neces- 
sary. If the societal pattern is responsive to 
the changing problems and needs of the 
members, the membership will tend to be 
committed rather than alienated, and the so- 
ciety will be active, 

The active society is a utopia in that it ex- 
ists nowhere. However, it is not a utopia in 
the sense that it is possible for a society to be- 
come active; the functional requirements for 
an active society do not appear to violate any 
sociological law. Social-movement societies, 
such as Israel in 1948, approximate such an 
active society. A main difference between a 
social-movement society and the active society 
is that the latter stabilizes some social-move- 
ment features, such as a high consensus-for- 
mation capacity and intense commitment, 
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rather than merely passing through such a 
phase. This entails, for reasons we need not 
discuss here, maintaining a measure of struc- 
tural pluralism, which provides a safeguard 
against the totalitarian tendencies that non- 
permanent social-movement societies exhibit. 

For an active society to be possible, consen- 
sus-building must be mostly upward, allow- 
ing for the authentic expression of the mem- 
bers’ preferences and for a real, and not 
“co-opted,” participation. It is a central propo- 
sition of our theory of societal guidance that 
the mobilization of consensus by elites can- 
not effectively replace the upward flow; com- 
mitment achieved through monopolization 
of the sources of information and mass 
propaganda is short-lived and ineffectual. 
The tenor of much of the literature on the 
subject assumes the opposite position, but we 
are not aware of any body of evidence which 
would allow this rather central question to be 
settled. The reasons in support of our posi- 
tion are presented elsewhere (Etzioni, 1968: 
chap. 21). 

The overmanaged, high-control, low- 
consensus type is approximated by the to- 
talitarian societies. Typically, they have 
problems which result from their deficient con- 
sensus-formation structures. Societal action is 
initially oriented to goals which assume a 
very high capacity to mobilize the member- 
ship, but these are later scaled down when the 
assumption proves to be false. As consensus 
mechanisms do not allow discovering before- 
hand where and how much resistance will be 
encountered in the various subsocieties, only 
post hoc adjustment, at considerable cost, is 
available. Typically, too, there is considerable 
use of the most alienating kind of power, i.e» 
coercion. While the use of normative power is 
also considerable, its being mixed with co- 
ercive power undermines its effectiveness.’ 
This can be seen in a situation more subject 
to research than a totalitarian society—the 
attempt to establish rehabilitative or psychi- 


10 For additional discussion of the difference between 
the “pure” application of normative power and its mix- 
ing with other kinds of power, see Etzioni (1961:55ff). 


atric programs in highly coercive prisons. 
Such attempts result either in the prisons be- 
coming more “open” or in the failure of the 
programs. The Soviet attempt to uproot re- 
ligion with the use of a mixture of force and 
propaganda is a macroscopic parallel. This 
was a very expensive endeavor which seems 
to have been only partially effective (Moore, 
1966). 

Drifting societies are approximated by cap- 
italist democracies. Their most important 
relevant feature is their tendency to introduce 
significant structural changes only when the 
need to act is overdue and past the stage 
when broad consensus can be mobilized be- 
fore action is taken. Further, the action finally 
taken is often not encompassing enough to 
close the gap between need and deed, as the 
changes introduced are crisis-based accom- 
modations of the more conservative to the 
more change-oriented subsocieties. The ac- 
commodations which have been made to the 
black groups in the United States, for ex- 
ample, are largely “token” and clearly not 
enough to satisfy either black needs or Ameri- 
can values. The second major reason why 
capitalist democracies are drifting societies is 
that the more powerful subsocieties draw so- 
cietal assets for their own consumption and 
power, either by neutralizing societal con- 
trols that might have prevented such a de- 
flection or by slanting these controls to serve 
their subsocietal interests. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 
IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS AMONG SOCIETIES 


Just as there are no fully active societies, 
there are no problem-free societies. Those so- 
cieties which are relatively active, however, 
have fewer social problems—e.g., the Scan- 
dinavian countries as compared to the more 
affluent and problem-ridden United States. 
Moreover, relatively active societies seem to 
handle more quickly new problems which 
come to their attention. For example, Great 
Britain instituted social security, state-fi- 
nanced medical aid programs, and Keynesian 
control of the economy about thirty years 
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before these measures were established in the 
United States. It might be noted that the 
United States industrialized at least thirty 
years after the United Kingdom and, there- 
fore, did not leave its problems untreated any 
longer than did the United Kingdom. But 
other latecomers, from Scandinavia to Japan, 
were much quicker to learn Britain’s lessons 
than was the United States. Actually, the 
United States is one of the very last Western 
countries to introduce these programs and 
still lags behind on most of them—e.g., Medi- 
care for citizens who are not senior. 

Another category of problems is treated by 
changing societal mores and laws in the direc- 
tion of defining conduct once considered 
deviant as tolerable or even legitimate, thus 
reducing both the scope of the problems in 
need of treatment and the secondary prob- 
lems created by deviance. Again, Britain is 
leading the United States in the introduction 
of laws and policies which show greater tol- 
erance for some kinds of narcotic use and 
for homosexual relationships between con- 
senting adults. It is to be expected that the 
United States will follow suit but not for at 
least a few years and with greater cost to the 
society. Sweden may well set the pattern for 
sex education and mores, especially in regard 
to premarital sex and divorce. 

Similarly, while none of these relatively ac- 
tive societies has reallocated wealth to ap- 
popes equality, the more active rank 

igher in this regard—Scandinavia, Britain, 
and the United States in this order. Two 
methodological problems should be noted in 
this context.!' First, some countries—in this 
case, the United States—are much more het- 
erogenous in terms of the values and in- 
terests of their populations than others. This 
means that the task of consensus-formation is 
much more difficult to accomplish. To what 
extent ought we to attribute the difference in 
tolerance of diversities of behavior and so- 
cial reforms to such factors as the adherence 
to Puritan traditions or the authoritarian 


i ™ For additional discussion, see the editors’ introduc- 
tion to Etzioni and DuBow (1970). 


working-class ethos as opposed to the lack 
of consensus or poor controls? All we can 
state, until the necessary comparative research 
is conducted, is that societies ought to be 
compared in terms of both dimensions. 
Second, differences in the asset base are sig- 
nificant. The GNP per capita in the United 
States is twice as high as that of Sweden, 
itself one of the richest nations in the world. 
If we were to add underdeveloped countries 
to our discussion, we would rapidly reach 
countries whose total GNP is lower than the 
annual increase in the GNP of the United 
States and whose government budget is 
much smaller than that of the New York 
City Department of Sanitation. Thus, it may 
be said that the best guidance capacity is to 
no avail without the necessary resources. 
We suggest, however, that comparisons of 
countries with similar asset bases would 
show that relative guidance capacities ac- 
counted for significant differences in their 
treatment of their social problems. Thus, 
Israel, with a $726 per capita income in 1957, 
is treating its social problems much more 
effectively than is Venezuela, with a similar 
per capita income of $648 in the same year. 
While the extent of the heterogeneity of the 
population and the amount of assets set the 
“environment” for treatment, guidance ca- 
pacities still account for a considerable part of 
the variance in treatment. Just as low guid- 
ance capacities may in part be explained by 
asset scarcity, so asset scarcity can in part be 
explained by poor guidance capacities. 
Moreover, although this cannot be dem- 
onstrated here, we suggest that guidance ca- 
pacities are relatively more easily “trans- 
ported” than assets, It is highly unlikely, for 
instance, that the United States or the Soviet 
Union will significantly increase the Indian 
GNP by transferring parts of their economic 
resources to India, but they may well share 
their knowledge, decision-making strategies, 
and communication facilities, thereby mak- 
ing a significant difference in the effective- 
ness of India’s treatment of, say, its popula- 
tion problem. 
One of the questions about which there is 
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the least data is the comparison of societies 
in terms of the specific kinds of problems 
they manifest. One major difficulty in this 
regard arises from the fact that the lack of 
treatment of the same social problem may be 
indicative of different guidance deficiencies 
in different societies. For example, poverty 
may be inadequately treated because there is 
an attempt to change attitudes without com- 
mensurate increases in the available oppor- 
tunities for the poor (when unemployment is 
generally high), or because the schools pro- 
vide such obsolescent training that there exist 
both an unemployed population and a large 
number of unfilled jobs, Drug addiction may 
be a result of the inauthenticity of social re- 
lations and education or due to the social con- 
ditions which promote psychologically dam- 
aged families. 

While we expect some correlation between 
specific social conditions, the details of these 
relations must be spelled out—a task still 
awaiting the social sciences—before a full 
comparative analysis can be attempted. More 
generally, the provision of analytic tools for 
the study of social problems has just begun. 
It is evident from this preliminary discussion 
that we are quite a long way from a fully ac- 
tive society—a society able to handle its 
problems effectively without delay, and will- 
ing to respond to most of its members’ needs. 
Sociology, to the extent that it analyzes social 
problems in terms of societal guidance, may 
provide an analytic tool which can serve to 
accelerate the transformation toward such a 
society, 
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The Use of Surveys 


in the Study of 
Social Problems 
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The sampling survey is a powerful tool in the 
hands of researchers studying social prob- 
lems, but it is a device often misunderstood. 
Many people see surveys as just polls, asking 
isolated and largely powerless members of the 
public their opinions about various problems. 
Those familiar with the social research of the 
last thirty years, however, know that the 
survey researcher is not limited to studying 
people’s opinions but can also inquire into 
their activities, norms, role expectations, and 
social relationships. He is not limited to 
studying cross-sections of the general public, 
but can obtain information from special cate- 
gories of social actors such as community po- 
litical leaders, school principals, lawyers, po- 
licemen, or victims of crime. He is not limited 
to studying samples of unrelated individuals 
but can pick out “role-sets” of people who in- 
teract with one another, such as the set of a 
child, his parents, his teacher, and his peers; 
or a worker, his fellow workers, his foreman, 
and his foreman’s supervisor. He is not 
limited to studying individuals, but can ob- 
tain data on large samples of collective social 
units: schools, communities, union locals, 
churches, etc., using not only published docu- 
ments and statistics to describe these units 


but also “institutional questionnaires” filled 
out by one or more informants in the units, 
describing the structure and inner workings 
of the unit. And finally, he is not limited to 
one-time surveys providing static correlations 
but can obtain trend data for time-series 
analysis, or panel data from repeated inter- 
views with the same sample, which permit 
assessment of causal priorities and the “sys- 
tem analysis” of variables describing the func- 
tioning of small social systems (e.g, com- 
munities, organizations, Or nations) over 
time. 


WAYS OF USING SURVEYS 


In this chapter I will discuss three major 
ways of using surveys in the study of social 
problems. First, we can survey the distribu- 
tion of individual “pathologies” in society so 
that we can locate them socially and move 
toward an understanding of their social de- 
terminants. For example, there are surveys of 
the distribution of political intolerance, au- 
thoritarianism, apathy, cheating by students, 
unethical behavior by lawyers, alienation 
among factory workers, mental illness, and 
heavy television viewing. Such studies look 
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at the population epidemiologically, measur- 
ing what is “wrong” with people and trying 
to locate the sources in either the social struc- 
ture or the background of the individual. 

Second, we can survey opinion about social 
problems. How concerned is the public about 
atomic war, automation, communism, crime, 
depression, or inflation? How do they per- 
ceive these “problems,” and what do they be- 
lieve are their causes, consequences, and 
cures? What are their attitudes toward vari- 
ous policies proposed to solve problems? 
Here we have the traditional general public 
of early public opinion research, conceived as 
an electorate in a democratic system, the “citi- 
zenry.” But we can go beyond the general 
electorate to survey special groups whose role 
is much more active than a periodic choice 
between political parties—professional groups, 
leadership groups, interest groups—to ask 
their perceptions and attitudes concerning so- 
cial problems. The problems about which we 
seek an opinion may include the individual 
“pathologies” themselves; we might ask the 
public how many people they believe are 
racially prejudiced or mentally ill and what 
should be done about it. But the subjects of 
Opinion surveys can also include problems lo- 
cated outside individuals, in the social struc- 
ture, the economy, or the system of interna- 
tional relations; we can study the “models” of 
the economy or the polity or the international 
system which individuals use to understand 
the world and on which they base their 
actions. 

Third, we can go beyond analyzing the 
opinions and beliefs of people about social 
problems and study what they do about them. 
Ideally, such a study would cover all the 
Major actors in the social system who are 
involved in dealing with the problem; it 
would examine not only their perceptions 
and attitudes concerning the problem, but 
also the roles which they play in the “social 
problem-solving system,” either in working 
toward or blocking a solution to the prob- 
lem. Survey research on social-problem-solv- 
Ing systems would require interviews with a 
variety of special interest, professional, and 
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leadership groups; whether the general pub- 
lic has an active role depends on the problem, 
although its very ignorance or inactivity may 
be important to study. 

Other aspects of the system would require 
other types of data—for instance, content 
analysis of the communications media or of 
the public statements of various groups, 
analysis of the content of decisions made by 
organizations and governments, statistics on 
political expenditures, etc. Examples of quan- 
titative studies of whole social decision-mak- 
ing systems are very hard to find, but there 
are partial examples: surveys of public opin- 
ion in community conflict situations which 
are used along with other information in ex- 
plaining how the conflict was resolved; sur- 
veys of several interest groups on their opin- 
ions and actions on some national issue; and 
use of voter surveys as part of an analysis of 
the functioning of the political system. In all 
of these cases the distinctive element is a 
concern with the consequences as well as the 
causes of public opinion. They answer the 
perennial question addressed to public opin- 
ion research by political scientists, “So what?” 


SURVEYS OF INDIVIDUAL 
PATHOLOGIES 


In recent years, surveys of the general pub- 
lic have examined the distribution of both in- 
dividual pathologies and problems of special 
populations. Of course, what individual states 
are defined as “problems” depends on one’s 
evaluative or theoretical frame of reference} 
for example, Berelson, Lazarsfeld and Mc- 
Phee (1954) have argued for the positive so- 
cial functions of political apathy, and others 
have found advantages in ignorance and in 
certain kinds of deviance. These issues are in- 
herent in all discussions of social problems. 


TYPES OF FINDINGS 


I will first give examples of some of the 
main kinds of findings which emerge from 
surveys of individual pathologies: trends, in 
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TABLE 1 
TRENDS IN OPINIONS OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN WHITES 
Net 
1942 1944 1946 1956 1964 Change 
Negroes are as intelligent as white people. 
Northern whites 50% 49% 61% 84% 80% +30 
Southern whites 21 24 27 57 59 +38 
Would not object to Negro neighbor of same income. 

Northern whites 42% 58% 70% +28 
Southern whites 12 38 51 +39 

Think white and Negro students should go to same schools. 
Northern whites 40% 61% 75% +35 


14 30 +28 


Southern whites ie 


Source: Hyman and Sheatsley (1964:18-19, 20, 21). 


dividual correlates, contextual correlates, and 
measures of the impact of proposed remedies. 


Trends 


We have fairly long time-series on racial 
prejudice and discrimination from national 
surveys asking identical questions. These re- 
veal a long-term trend away from certain 
kinds of prejudiced thinking (Table 1). 

The failure of social scientists to make 
repeated surveys using the same measures 
makes it difficult to speak of trends in most 
other forms of individual pathology. There 
is a great need for some research-planning 
group to select good questions from past sur- 
veys for regular repetition and to secure sup- 
port for trend surveys. The recently de- 
veloped interest of some government depart- 
ments and foundations in “social indicators” 
may make this economically possible. 


Individual Correlates 


Surveys of racial prejudice provide simple 
examples of the use of cross-tabulations to lo- 
cate factors associated with individual pathol- 
ogy. Thus low education is fairly strongly re- 
lated to prejudice within both the North and 
the South (Table 2). But note that the con- 
textual factor of whether the respondent lives 


in the North or the South is much stronger; 
we will see over and over again the impact of 
groups on the individual. 

Stouffer (1955), one of the pioneers in 
analysis of survey data, made a typically ele- 
gant analysis of the correlates of political tol- 
erance. Consider his analysis of education, 
sex, region, and church attendance as related 
to an acceptance of civil liberties for Com- 
munists, Socialists, and atheists (Table 3). 

The four independent variables are some- 
what intercorrelated—Southerners are higher 
on churchgoing and lower on education, 
women are higher on churchgoing. To mea- 
sure the effect of each variable independent of 
its correlation with the others, Stouffer used 


TABLE 2 


Percent Bevtevinc WHITE AND Necro 
CHILDREN SHOULD Go To THE 
Same Scuoots (1963) 


ee 


Respondent's North- 
Education North South South 
Elementary school 60% 20% +40 
High school 75 32 +43 
College 86 48 +38 
College— 

Elementary +26 +28 


Source: Hyman and Sheatsley (1964:22). 
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TABLE 3 


Percent Hicu on Poriricat TOLERANCE IN 
Various SociaL CATEGORIES 


Northern 

Non- 
Education church- 

going 
Men: 
College graduate 91% (47) 
Some college 90 (38) 
High school graduate 65 = (127) 
Some high school 42. (103) 
Grade school azu - (120) 
Women: 
College graduate 72 (33) 
Some college 67 (36) 
High school graduate 47 (91) 
Some high school 31 (65) 
Grade school 18 (70) 


Southern 
Non- 

Church- church- Church- 
going going going 
67% 77 — (12) 67% (27) 
58 At — (12) 39 (26) 
44 (166) 23% (26) 29 (42) 
32 (108) 31 (38) 19 (48) 
18 (163) 10 (62) 10 (114) 
58 81) — (4) 37 (28) 
46 i — (3) 32 (51) 
38 (234) — (17) 17 (64) 
28 (122) 14 (21) 20 (71) 
20 (126) 18 (39) 7 (98) 


(—indicates too few cases to compute percentage) 


Source: Stouffer (1955:146). 


a simultaneous classification by all four so- 
cial variables in examining their relationships 
to political tolerance. By comparing groups 
matched on the other three variables we can 
examine the direct effect of any one vari- 
able on tolerance—for example, comparing 
churchgoers with nonchurchgoers within 
each combination of sex, region, and edu- 
cation. 

There is a great consistency of differences 
when we make such comparisons and, in 
general, their size is similar; this makes it 
reasonable to assume that the effects are 
roughly linear and additive. As a rough mea- 
sure of the effect of each variable we can use 
the average difference in percentage of 
tolerance which that variable makes: 


Average 
Percentage 
Difference 
College educated vs. 
grade school +49 
Northerners vs. Southerners +15 
Men vs. women +11 
Nonchurchgoers vs. churchgoers -+10 


In comparing the effects of different vari- 
ables we have to take into account how fine a 
gradation is made on each. If education were 
classified in two groups only, the percentage 
difference between them would obviously be 
less than between the extreme groups in a 
five-category classification, while a regional 
breakdown that distinguished the deep 
South, upper South, border states, Southern- 
influenced Northern states, and “deep 
North” might provide a larger difference be- 
tween its extreme categories than a simple 
North-South classification. i 

Altogether the four variables are quite 
powerful: the proportion who are politically 
tolerant ranges from a mere 7 percent among 
low-educated Southern women who attend 
church regularly to91 percent among college- 
educated Northern men who do not attend 
church regularly—a range of 84 percentage 
points. At the extremities of the social struc- 
ture we can almost perfectly predict political 
tolerance and intolerance from just four sim- 
ple social factors. In between, however, there 
are obviously other factors, social or psycho- 
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logical, which explain why some are high and 
others low in tolerance. 

In dividing the sample into forty categories 
on these social variables, Stouffer has already 
begun to run short of cases: five of the types 
are represented by less than twenty cases, so 
that reliable percentages cannot be computed. 
The technique of simultaneous cross-classifi- 
cation is thus limited to a few variables at 
once, even with a rather large sample of sev- 
eral thousand cases (Hirschi & Selvin, 1967: 
chap. 10). However, the method has the ad- 
vantage of permitting us to measure the net 
effects of each variable with the others held 
constant, of permitting us to discover any 
conditional or interactive effects of the vari- 
ables, and of being easy to read without a 
knowledge of statistics. An interpretation of 
the average percentage difference in terms of 
a causal model is given by Coleman (1964: 
chap. 6). 

The same data could be translated into 
other modes of analysis; for example, the two- 
class variables could be scored 1 and 0, edu- 
cation could be converted into number of 
years in school, and the dependent variable, 
the tolerance scale, could be converted into a 
numerical score. Then types of analysis appli- 
cable to interval scales could be used: multi- 
ple-classification analysis, multiple-regression 
analysis, or path analysis. Each method in- 
volves certain assumptions and produces 
gains in our ability to interpret the data, pro- 
vided the assumptions are met. 

_Since the Stouffer survey was a cross sec- 
tion at one point in time, there are problems 
in interpreting the measures of association 
(whether percentage differences or others) as 
measures of effects. To make causal state- 
ments requires assumptions or information 
about time order not provided by a one-time 
survey, In this study it seems safe to assume 


tOn multiple-classification analysis, see Blau and 
Duncan (1967:128-140). On multiple-regression an- 
alysis, see Blalock (1964:27-52), Blau and Duncan 
(1967:140-147), Cohen (1968), and Gordon (1968). 
On path analysis, see Duncan (1966), Blau and Dun- 
can (1967:163-177), Heise (1969), and Land (1969). 


that sex affects attitudes rather than the other 
way around. For those who have never mi- 
grated between regions, their region clearly 
comes before their attitudes. However, for mi- 
grants, one might argue that tolerant peo- 
ple may tend to leave the South while intol- 
erant people may be attracted there so that, 
for some, attitude might cause region of resi- 
dence. Stouffer gives no breakdown by mi- 
gration history. 

For education, one might argue either that 
education precedes attitude formation or that 
attitudes were established by the family, and 
that more tolerant and intellectually oriented 
families also result in their children seeking 
more education. As for churchgoing, the 
initial effect is quite ambiguous: Does 
churchgoing make people less tolerant, or do 
the less tolerant choose to go to church? 
Within a one-time survey there is no way to 
test the “influence” vs. “self-selection” hy- 
pothesis; to do this requires information on 
the time sequence of variables, either from 
the study itself or from other research. 


Characteristics of the Social Environment 


In studies of intolerance, the major variable 
appears to be formal education, a measure of 
past exposure to a set of educational experi- 
ences designed to influence skills, knowledge, 
and values. For other types of individual 
pathology, the present social environment ap- 
pears to be a dominating factor. A study by 
Carlin (1966) of deviant behavior among 
professionals illustrates how a survey can 
measure behavior as well as attitudes, and 
characteristics of the social environment as 
well as individual characteristics. Over 800 
big-city lawyers were interviewed about their 
actual or probable behavior in a set of situ- 
ations in which they would be under pres- 
sure to violate standards of ethics accepted 
by lawyers generally. It was found that back- 
ground factors such as type of college, legal 
education, and social origins had little direct 
relationship to unethical behavior. Instead, 
the background factors had a strong relation- 
ship to the position which lawyers achieved 
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in the stratification system of the professional 
community; position in this system (most vis- 
ibly indicated by size of law firm) was 
strongly related to exposure to certain types 
of relationships to clients, courts, and col- 
leagues, which in turn appear to determine 
ethical behavior. 

The interview obtained systematic infor- 
mation from each lawyer about the charac- 
teristics of his clients, his relationships with 
them, the courts and agencies he dealt with, 
and the nature of his contacts with them. 
Interviews with all lawyers in each office pro- 
vided data on each lawyer’s colleagues. Car- 


TABLE 4 
Retationsuip oF CLIENT, Court, ano CoLLEAGUE RELATIONS to UNETHICAL BEHAVIOR 
Background Percent 
Pacrows Position “Violators” 
1. Size of firm Individual 30% 
Small (2-4) 26 
Medium (4-14) 20 
Large (15+) 5 
2. Client status Low 42 
Low-middle 29 
High-middle 20 
High 15 
3. Stability of clientele Low 40 
Medium 31 
High 16 
4. Exposure to competition High 33 
Low 17 
5. Expendability of clients High 38 
Medium 28 
i Low 18 
6. Opportunity to exploit High 37 
clients Medium 26 
Low 20 
7. Exposure to client Often 48 
pressure Sometimes 35 
Rarely or never 22 
8. Level of court and Lak 50 
agency contact Lower-middle 29 
+7 ce 17 
? : pper 14 
9. 
E climate of law Permissive 41 
Mixed 28 


lin first showed that many of these character- 
istics of the lawyer’s social environment were 
related to unethical behavior (Table 4). 
The next step was to examine combinations 
of these characteristics. These disclose quite 
complex patterns of relationship. One pattern 
is the conditional relationship in which an 
independent variable is related to the de- 
pendent variable only if a third variable is 
high and not if it is low (or vice versa). For 
example, a series of characteristics of the 
lawyer-client relation—stability of clientele, 
expendability of clients, opportunity to ex- 
ploit clients, and exposure to client pressure 


Strict 15 — 
Source: Carlin (1966: Tables 35, 42, 44, 48, 50, 62, 74). 
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TABLE 5 


PERCENT VIOLATORS BY CLIENT AND COURT ENVIRONMENT 


Index of Court-Agency Level 
Client-related Lower, Upper- Court-Agency 
Factors” Lower-middle middle Upper Difference 
High 61% (84) 29% (38) 13% (16) +48 
Medium 34 (206) 18 (188) 14 (129) +20 
Low 14 (28) 5 (40) 13 (46) et 
Client-related Factors: 

Difference +47 +24 


Source: Carlin (1966: Table 105). 
* Instability, opportunity to exploit, client pressure. 


—where all related to violation (Table 4, lines 
3,5, 6, and 7). However, they are only related 
to violation when the lawyer is dealing 
mainly with lower-level courts and govern- 
ment agencies (Table 5). Practice before 
the higher-level courts apparently renders 
lawyers invulnerable to client relationships 
which otherwise promote unethical behavior. 
At the same time, the lawyer who is not sub- 
ject to instability of clientele, opportunities 
to exploit, or client pressure does not suffer 
from having to deal with the lower-level in- 
stitutions. It takes the combination of un- 
favorable client relations and low-level courts 
and agencies to influence the rate of ethical 
violations. 


Another pattern of interrelationships ap- 
pears when we locate intervening variables 
which largely account for an initial relation- 
ship. Lawyers with low-status clienteles are 
involved in more violations (Table 4, line 2). 
Cross:tabulation shows that the low-status 
clienteles involve a combination of unfa- 
vorable factors: instability, opportunity to 
exploit, and client pressure for unethical con- 
duct. When we compare lawyers with low- 
and high-status clienteles, holding constant 
the degree of client pressures and oppor- 
tunities, the original difference of 20 percent 
between low- and high-status clienteles is re- 
duced to an average difference of 10 percent 
(Table 6). The original relationship is there- 


TABLE 6 
Percent VIOLATORS BY CLIENTELE Srarus AND CLIENT-RELATED Factors 


Index of Clientele Status Clientele 
Client-related Lower Higher Total Status 
Factors® Status Status Sample Difference 
High 49% (102) 40% (35) 

High-medium 38 (106) 20 (126) Average 
Low-medium 2 (110) 18 (187) = +12 
Low 25 (16) 8 (95) 


Total sample 


Client-related Factors: 
Difference 


+32 
Average = +27 


18% +20 


+37 


Source: Carlin (1966; Table 57). 
Instability, opportunity to exploit, client pressure. 
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Figure 1. Effect of client status on ethical behavior. 


fore partly an indirect effect of client status 
via the type of client relations it produces, and 
partly a direct effect of client status itself 
(Figure 1). 

In the original two-variable tables (Table 
4, line 1), the relationship of size of firm to 
violation is quite strong. It is all the more 
striking that it can be almost completely ac- 
counted for by intervening variables. Carlin 
combines both. the client-related factors and 
the court-agency level into an index of “situ- 
ational inducements to violate.” 

There is very little difference in violation 
rates between lawyers in different-sized firms 
once the situational factors are held constant 
(Table 7). At the same time the relationship 
between size and situational factors is strong 
—many small-firm lawyers are exposed to 
high situational pressures, while no large- 
firm lawyers in the sample and few middle- 
sized firm lawyers are. Those individual and 


small-firm lawyers are not exposed to dif- 
ficult situations have almost the same level of 
ethicality as the large-firm lawyers and are no 
different from those in medium-sized firms. 
Therefore it is clear that the large firm in- 
fluences ethical conduct essentially by provid- 
ing favorable situations of practice, rather 
than by direct social control or ethical indoc- 
trination (Figure 2). The high rate of un- 
ethical behavior among individual and small- 
firm lawyers appears only among those who 
are exposed to difficult practice situations. It 
could still be argued that this is due to self- 
selection (unethical people seek these situa- 
tions while ethical people avoid them) rather 
than to the effect of the situations. Here, 
again, we have a time-order problem which 
the one-time survey cannot resolve. In any 
case it is clear that almost all large- and me- 
dium-sized firm lawyers do in fact avoid in- 
stability of clientele, client pressures, an 


TABLE 7 


Percent Viotators By Size or FIRM AND SITUATIONAL ĪNDUCEMENTS TO VIOLATE 


Situational Size of Firm Size of Firm Differences 
Inducements Individual Small- Medium- Small- 
to Violate? and Small Medium Large medium large large 
High 57% (119) 55% (11) — (0 F2 re 
High-medium 27 oy (ee) na SO Cte os (33 -3 - — 
w-medium 15 (102) 14 (57) 5% (20) $1 +9 +10 
w 1 (S B m S (37 —2 +8 +6 
„Total sample 30% 21% 5% +9 +16 +25 
Situational 
Difference: +46 +42 — 


Source: Carlin (1966: Table 106). 
* Clientele-related factors and court-agency level, 
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Situational 
inducements 


to violate + 


Size of firm Oe i i Violation 


(very weak direct relation) 


Figure 2, Effect of firm size on ethical behavior. 


low-level courts and agencies, while a large 
number of smaller practitioners do not and 
necessarily cannot, given the structure of the 
legal institutions. 

The lawyer study measured the social con- 
text of the respondent by asking each re- 
spondent to describe the clients and institu- 
tions he dealt with. In some cases we may not 
want to rely on the respondent's report of his 
context, If our sample is not completely scat- 
tered by pure random or interval sampling 
but is set up in clusters, we can obtain direct 
measurements of the individual’s context by 
aggregating data from each cluster. 

A survey of deviant behavior among col- 
lege students obtained clusters of about fifty 
students from each of ninety-nine colleges 
(Bowers, 1968). The survey asked each stu- 
dent about his own deviant behavior, about 
his attitude toward different kinds of deviant 
behavior, whether he would engage in in- 
formal sanctions against such behavior, and 
what he perceived to be the behavior and atti- 
tudes of others. All of these individual be- 


haviors, attitudes, and perceptions could be 
aggregated for each college to produce a rate. 
For example, the strength of the informal 
group norm against cheating, drinking, or 
becoming friendly with a teacher to get a bet- 
ter grade was measured by the percent who 
“strongly disapprove” of such conduct at the 
college. 

In general, the rate of deviant behavior 
goes down as the percent who strongly dis- 
approve goes up. The effect of the informal 
group norm is strongest, however, on those 
whose personal standards are weakest (Table 
8). Conversely, personal attitudes make the 
most difference when the group norm is 
weakest. 

Clustered samples also make it easier to 
bring in contextual data from other sources 
and relate them to individual attitudes and 
behavior. By sending an “institutional ques- 
tionnaire” to the deans of students and stu- 
dent body presidents, Bowers obtained infor- 
mation on the formal rules and sanctions for 
the types of deviant behavior he was study- 


TABLE 8 


Mean Percent ENcAcED IN Deviant BEHAVIOR BY DEGREE or Personat DISAPPROVAL 


AND PROPORTION AT COLLEGE Wuo STRONGLY DISAGREE 


Degree of Mean Percent Engaged in Deviant Behavior Group 
Personal Proportion at College Who Strongly Disapprove: Norm 
Disapproval 0-19% 20-39% 40-59% 60-79% 80-100% 

None 75 75 65 52 27 

Mild 47 49 40 34 27 —20 
Strong 11 7 4 2 =7 


Effect of personal 
disapproval: 


Source: Bowers (1968:382). 
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ing (Salem & Bowers, 1969). He could then 
examine the relations between the severity of 
formal sanctions, the strength of informal 
norms, and the rate of deviant behavior. The 
results were somewhat surprising. 

Stronger formal sanctions were highly as- 
sociated with stronger informal norms for 
some behaviors (violating alcohol rules, get- 
ting drunk) but not for other behaviors 
(stealing library books, cheating). Stronger 
formal sanctions were associated with lower 
rates of deviation for all of these behaviors. 
This suggests that formal sanctions must 
have at least some direct effects on stealing 
and cheating, but that perhaps their effect 
on drinking is indirect, through supporting 
informal norms against it, or even spurious, 
if formal sanctions simply symbolize the in- 
formal norms. A table classifying colleges 
simultaneously by formal sanctions and in- 
formal norms clarifies the situation (Table 9). 

For this type of behavior it is clear that 
formal sanctions have no direct effect; the 
original apparent difference in the rate of de- 
viation of 20 percentage points between col- 
leges with more and less severe sanctions dis- 
appears within sets of colleges having a given 
degree of informal disapproval. Depending 
on the time order of formal sanctions and in. 
formal norms, one might say either that for- 
mal sanctions reduce this type of behavior 


only indirectly, through strengthening infor- 
mal group norms against it (Figure 3a), or 
that formal sanctions simply reflect preexist- 
ing informal group norms and have no effect 
at all (Figure 3b). These findings applied to 
drinking, but they did not apply to cheating 
or stealing; for both of these, formal sanc- 
tions had some effect, although informal 
norms had a much stronger one. 


Panel and Experimental Studies 


The attempt to move from correlations to 
causal statements is full of difficulties, as we 
noted in considering the relationship of 
churchgoing to political intolerance. Perhaps 
churchgoers are exposed to conventional and 
authoritarian doctrines in church; or per- 
haps conventional and authoritarian people 
tend to go to church. The same issue arises 
on the level of organizational variables in the 
example just discussed of the formal sanc- 
tions and informal norms of colleges. The 
numbers in the tables tell us what direct and 
what indirect relationships exist, but they 
cannot tell us the time order; only indepen- 
dent information can label the variables on 
the time dimension. One way of doing this 
is to make a panel study in which the same 
set of people or institutions is surveyed at 
two or more time periods. 


TABLE 9 


Percent Vioratine Atconor Use Rutes BY Format SANCTIONS 
AND Normative CLIMATE or THE COLLEGE 


Mean Percent Violating Alcohol Rules ; 


Proportion at College 


Group 
Type of Formal Who Strongly Disapprove: Norm 
Sanction 0-20% 2140% 41-60% 61-80% 81-100%| Total Effect 
Dismissal — (0) 45%(2) 24% (6) 9%(4) 6%(3)| 19% (15) —39 
Suspension 56% (7) 43 (9) 29 (13) 15 oye S Ii-a (38) 51 
Lesser penalties 57 (12) 42 (9) 28 (iI) 8 (1) 2 (2| 39 (38) -5 
Formal sanction * geo aod 
effect: -1 +3 -4 +1 +4 —20 


Source: Salem and Bowers (1969:10, 17). 
Nore: Numbers in parent 
ual respondents per college. 


heses are number of colleges in cach category; there are an average of fifty-five individ- 
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sanctions | _ behavior 
a 
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(No direct effect) 


Figure 3a. Indirect effect of formal sanctions 
on deviant behavior. 


In Union Democracy, Lipset, Coleman, 
and Trow (1956) studied the problem of the 
“iron law of oligarchy” in voluntary associa- 
tions by finding a deviant case—a union in 
which participation was high and turnover 
of officials frequent. Their hypothesis was 
that an “occupational community” of per- 
sonal sociability and social organizations pro- 
vides channels of communication about un- 
ion affairs that are not controlled by the 
officers and that reach the masses of mem- 
bers who tend not to come to meetings. A 
survey of a printers’ union members showed 
that those who had many printer friends and 
those who belonged to printer social clubs 
were much better informed about union af- 
fairs and participated more in union politics. 
However, this left unanswered the question 
of time order; perhaps the union activist was 
more likely to seek social relations with other 
printers rather than the social relations caus- 
ing the activism. 

The causal effect of social relationships was 
demonstrated by the use of a panel; printers 
interviewed in the main study were restudied 
during a union election campaign. Those 
who were already active club members and 
those who had many printer friends tended 
to acquire much more information on union 
election issues during the campaign (Ta- 
ble 10), 

An even more powerful demonstration of 
the causal effect of some condition on social 
pathology would be a controlled experiment 
(Campbell & Stanley, 1966). A randomly se- 
lected set of people are exposed to some in- 
tervention designed to remove the conditions 


Formal 
sanctions 5s, 
N 
\ 
\ 
Informal \ (No direct 
norms / relation) 
1 
De Deviant p 
behavior ~ 


Figure 3b. No relationship between formal sanc- 
tions and deviant behavior. 


causing the pathology, and a control group 
is left alone; before-and-after and experi- 
mental versus control-group comparisons are 
made to evaluate the effect of the inter- 
vention. 

Examples in sociology of true experiments 
to test theories of causation of individual pa- 
thologies are rare; the usual “experiment” 
permits the individuals to select themselves 
for exposure or nonexposure, as described in 
Hyman and Sheatsley’s (1947) article, “Some 
Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail.” 
Furthermore, the experiments usually test 
only rather simple minded psychological the- 
ories of causation, €.g„ that ignorance causes 
political apathy or prejudice; or they test no 
theories at all but only some form of educa- 
tion or therapy (which usually proves not to 
work). And as Hovland (1959) points out, 
experiments in controlled situations which 


TABLE 10 


CHANGE IN AWARENESS RELATED TO 
PreexisTinc Social RELATIONSHIPS 


LS nee 


Gain in 


Social Relationships Awareness of 
of Printers Interviewed Election Issues 
Social club membership 
Active members 86% 
Inactive members 42 
Nonmembers 43 
Social relations with printers 
High 78 
Medium 49 
Low 28 


Source: Lipset et al. (1956:87). 
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expose people who normally avoid education 
or persuasion may show large effects that 
cannot be reproduced in natural situations 
with free choice of exposure or nonexposure. 

Even experiments which involve some ma- 
jor change in the environment of individuals, 
such as moving them from slums to good 
housing (Wilner, Walkley, Pinkerton, & 
Tayback, 1962), seldom find major changes 
resulting. It is possible that this is because of 
the dominating effect of the immediate in- 
terpersonal environment of the individual. 
An experiment that involves major change 
in the interpersonal environment—either 
moving subjects into association with dif- 
ferent kinds of people, or securing changes 
in a whole group of interacting people at 
the same time—might be expected to show 
more positive results. The design of a study 
to evaluate the effect of such a social experi- 
ment would require careful measurement of 
the individual’s interpersonal environment at 
each stage of the process of change, to see 
whether it was “locking him in” from chang- 
ing or was pushing him along in the direc- 
tion of change. Studies of changes in opinions 
and attitudes of college students (Newcomb, 
1957; Wallace, 1966) suggest the importance 
of interpersonal environments and provide 


examples of the “sociometric panel” as a 
technique. 


MEASUREMENT PROBLEMS 


The measurement problems in surveys of 
individual pathologies are similar to those in 
any other surveys, but there are more likely 
to be difficulties in conceptualization of the 
variables to be studied, problems of con- 
cealment of socially disapproved conditions 
by the respondent, and problems in sampling 
indicators to avoid class or other social bias. 


Conceptualization 


Jahoda’s (1958) Current Concepts of Posi- 


tive Mental Health begins with the challeng- 
ing statement: 


There is hardl 


a term in current i 
thought as a ee 


gue, clusive, and ambiguous as 
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the term “mental health.” That it means many 
things to many people is bad enough. That 
many people use it without even attempting 
to specify the idiosyncratic meaning the term 
has for them makes the situation worse. . . . 


One of the first benefits of attempting syste- 
matic research on individual social conditions 
of this sort is that it compels people to specify 
the “idiosyncratic meanings” of their terms. 

The clarification of concepts of individual 
pathologies in the process of empirical re- 
search typically goes through five steps: 

1. A “clinical” analysis of societies or in- 
dividuals looks at a very large number of 
qualitative attributes and suggests certain 
syndromes or entities conceived of as patho- 
logical. The clinical analysis may be guided 
by some theoretical “model” of the “healthy” 
functioning of man and society, but the 
model is usually formulated in rather vague, 
qualitative terms rather than as a system of 
variables linked by well-defined relation- 
ships. 

2. The original analyst, or subsequent writ- 
ers, suggests a number of different aspects or 
dimensions of the concept. This is particu- 
larly likely to emerge from a review of quali- 
tative and theoretical literature in which a 
number of different meanings have been as- 
sociated with the same term. 

3. A researcher proposes empirical indica- 
tors for the several dimensions; in survey re- 
search these take the form of questions about 
a person’s behavior, beliefs, or attitudes. 

4. The researcher then examines the inter- 
correlations among the indicators in some 
population, and decides how many dimen- 
sions need to be distinguished for the popu- 
lation studied, This may involve primitive 
methods of cluster analysis, or more refined 
scaling procedures, such as Guttman scaling, 
factor analysis of various types, or latent 
structure analysis using various models. 

5. Finally, the researcher must confront the 
empirical data with the original statements 
of the concept and its dimensions, and decide 
to what extent his clusters of empirical mea- 
sures relate to the ideas in the literature an 
to what extent new concepts or subdivisions 
of concepts are required. 
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A good example of this process is the de- 
velopment in recent years of measures of 
anomia, alienation, and related concepts. 

The first measures of these concepts used 
in survey research were developed by Srole in 
1950, for use in a study of prejudice (Srole, 
1956). He started with the concept of anomie 
as used by Durkheim, interpreting it as re- 
ferring to the degree of social integration (the 
extent to which society was well-ordered or 
poorly ordered). He pointed out that the con- 
cept has been applied to society as a whole, 
to different subsystems within it, and to indi- 
viduals in reference to the degree to which 
“they are integrated in the total action fields 
of their interpersonal relationships and refer- 
ence groups.” Srole uses the term anomia to 
refer to the individual characteristics of self- 
to-others alienation, and anomie to refer to 
the state of society as a whole. He distin- 
guishes alienation from another of Durk- 
heim’s specifications of anomie on the indi- 
vidual level, namely, “the breakdown of 
those moral norms that limit desires and as- 
pirations” which results in an insatiability of 
demands or limitless aspirations. This is not 
part of Srole’s measure. 

Srole then proposes five “components” of 
self-to-others alienation which take the form 
of perceptions of the state of society, of others, 
and of the future. (Srole notes that he limited 
himself to five components because there was 
only room for five questions on the interview 
schedule.) These were: 


1. The individual’s sense that community 
leaders are detached from and indifferent 
to his needs, reflecting severance of the 
interdependent bond within the social sys- 
tem between leaders and those they should 
represent and serve. 

Item: There’s little use writing to public 
officials because often they aren’t really 
interested in the problems of the aver- 
age man. 

2. The individual’s perception of the so- 
cial order as essentially fickle and unpre- 
dictable, i.e., orderless, inducing the sense 
that under such conditions he can accom- 
plish little about realizing future life 
goals. 


Item: Nowadays a person has to live pretty 
much for today and let tomorrow take 
care of itself. 

3. The individual’s view, beyond abdica- 
tion of future life goals, that he and people 
like him are retrogressing from the goals 
they have already reached. 

Item: In spite of what some people say, 
the lot of the average man is getting 
worse, not better. 

4. The deflation or loss of internalized so- 
cial norms and values, reflected in ex- 
treme form in the individual's sense of the 
meaninglessness of life itself. 

Item: It’s hardly fair to bring children into 
the world with the way things look for 
the future. 

5. The individual’s perception that his frame- 
work of immediate personal relationships, 
the very rock of his social existence, was 
no longer predictive or supportive. 

Item: These days a person doesn’t really 
know whom he can count on (Srole, 


1956:712-713). 


The reader can note some selection within 
the broad area of self-to-others alienation and 
possibly some drift of meaning, as specific 
indicators were derived, toward an emphasis 
on optimism or pessimism about the future. 
Note also that the questions are designed to 
be understood by people at all levels of edu- 
cation in American society. 

These questions were asked of a sample of 
401 white native-born Christians in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who were being studied 
to assess the impact of antidiscrimination ad- 
vertisements. The sample was also asked 
a five-item scale of authoritarianism (the 
F-scale), and a five-item scale of prejudice. 
The correlation matrix for the anomia and 
authoritarianism items disclosed that items 
tended to correlate more highly “within” 
scales than between scales. A latent structure 
analysis confirmed that the two scales, while 
positively correlated, represented two distinct 
latent attributes of the population studied. 

Srole’s analysis suggested that prejudice 
was much more influenced by anomia than 
by authoritarianism. Blalock (1967) com- 
pared Srole’s original analysis with four rep- 
lications of the study done in other localities; 
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two of these suggested that authoritarianism 
was more highly related to prejudice than 
was anomia, one found nearly identical cor- 
relations, and one agreed with the Srole find- 
ing. Blalock suggests that the inconsistency 
of the findings reflects in part the unreliabil- 
ity of the measurements used and the over- 
lapping nature of their contents. More reli- 
able scales, purified and separated to reduce 
overlap of meaning, might produce more 
consistent findings. We might also suggest 
that larger samples more carefully drawn 
(those in the replications of the Srole study 
ranged from 86 to 300) might provide a bet- 
ter analysis. Too many replications are done 
on small, localized samples; one large na- 
tional sample, which could be broken down 
by regions or community types, would pro- 
vide much more systematic information con- 
cerning the conditions under which the rela- 
tionships go one way or the other. Progress 
in understanding such a system of relation- 
ships requires both large samples covering a 
wide range of local contexts, and improved 
reliability and conceptual clarification of 
scales. 

The measurement of alienation was 
launched by a conceptual article by Seeman 
(1959) in which he identified five alterna- 
tive meanings from the literature: 


1, Powerlessness: the expectancy or probabil- 
ity held by the individual that his own be- 
havior cannot determine the . . . outcomes, 
or reinforcements, he seeks (p. 784). 

2. Meaninglessness: the individual is unclear 

as to what he ought to believe . . . the in- 

dividual’s minimal standards for clarity in 

decision-making are not met (p. 786). 

Normlessness: a high expectancy that so- 

cially unapproved behaviors are required 

to achieve given goals (p. 788). 

- Isolation: the alienated in the isolation 
sense are those who, like the intellectual, 
assign low reward value to goals or beliefs 
that are typically highly valued in the 
given society (pp. 788-789). 

- Self-estrangement: the basic idea contained 
in the rhetoric of self-estrangement—the 
idea of intrinsically meaningful activity— 
can, perhaps, be cast into more manage- 
able social learning terms. One way to 
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state such a meaning is to see alienation 
as the degree of dependence of the given 
behavior upon anticipated future rewards, 
that is, upon rewards that lie outside the 
activity itself (Seeman, 1959:790). 


Neal and Rettig (1963) took two of See- 
man’s components, powerlessness and norm- 
lessness, and developed scales for them. To 
test the empirical interrelations of items, these 
two scales, along with Srole’s anomia scale 
and a mobility-orientation scale, were given 
in a mailed questionnaire to samples of work- 
ing-class and middle-class people in an Ohio 
city. Half of the working-class sample and 
two-thirds of the middle-class sample re- 
sponded. To analyze the extent to which all 
these items formed different dimensions, 
Neal and Rettig used factor analysis within 
each of the two social classes. Nine indepen- 
dent factors were extracted by the Varimax 
orthogonal rotation procedure; the factors 
appeared roughly similar in the two classes. 
The factors were labeled on the basis of the 
content of the items highly loaded on each: 


I. Powerlessness, 


III. Anomia (Srole’s scale of self-to-others 
alienation), 


V. Political normlessness: the necessity 
of force and fraud in government, 
VII. Economic normlessness: the necessity 
of force and fraud in business, 
VIII. Political alienation, 
II. Mobility-commitment relative to com- 
munal values, 
IV. Mobility-commitment relative to in- 
trinsic values, 
VI. Personal freedom and responsibility, 
IX. Competitive-mobility orientation. 


The authors concluded from this analysis 
that the two conceptual components of alien- 
ation, powerlessness and normlessness, vary 
independently in this population, and that 
they are distinct from anomia and from mo- 
bility-orientation. The normlessness compo- 
nent itself breaks down into two factors, re- 
ferring to perceptions of the political and 
economic order. 


One critic (Cartwright, 1965) pointed out 
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that the factor-analysis procedure used im- 
posed statistical independence on the factors; 
another method might show them to be sep- 
arable but still correlated. He also noted that 
the precise grouping of items into factors is 
somewhat arbitrary, depending on the num- 
ber of factors one tries to extract. This arbi- 
trariness requires considerable exploration of 
alternative models before one can conclude 
that a structure is stable, even within a par- 
ticular population. Struening and Richard- 
son (1965), for example, present another fac- 
tor-analytic exploration of this content area. 

In response to these criticisms, Neal and 
Rettig (1967) applied different forms of fac- 
tor analysis. A principal-axis factor analysis 
found two major factors in the whole set of 
questions; one included powerlessness, norm- 
lessness, and anomia items; the other in- 
cluded the mobility-striving items. They 
then applied a rotation procedure (Obli- 
max), which did not assume complete in- 
dependence of factors, and obtained a set 
quite similar to their earlier nine, with an 
average correlation of .32 among the factors. 
From this, one can conclude that alienation 
and anomia items are tapping the same gen- 
eral content area, but that there is some in- 
dependent variation of the two components 
of alienation—powerlessness and normless- 
ness—and also of Srole’s anomia scale; that 
is, in this population one finds a number of 
possible combinations on these scales rather 
than simply a class of people who are high 
on all of them and another who are low on 
all. This would suggest the usefulness of 
typologies, such as the following: 


POWERLESSNESS 
High Low 


Fully Normless 
High | anomic activist (¢.g., 
individual Machiavellian) 


Fully integrated 
individuals (e.g. 
middle class in 
bourgeois 
society) 


Powerless con- 
formist (e.g. 
lower-class in 
integrated 


society) 


NorMLESsNESS 


5 
E 


In these studies of individual alienation 
and anomia, it was never clear whether the 
scales were to be interpreted as indicators of 
the state of society in general, of the sector 
of society in which the individual lived (e.g., 
urban lower-class), of the actual relation- 
ships of the particular individual with so- 
ciety, or simply of the state of his mind. 

The concept of normlessness also leaves 
ambiguous whether those who see the society 
as not living by its professed standards wish 
those standards were enforced or whether 
they reject the standards; and, if they reject 
them, whether they are literally normless in- 
dividuals or whether they support alterna- 
tive norms. Likewise powerlessness can be 
interpreted either as a sense of individual 
powerlessness, or a sense of collective power- 
lessness, or both. The old IWW labor song 
“Solidarity Forever” makes the case for in- 
dividual powerlessness but collective power: 


When the union’s inspiration through the work- 
ers’ blood shall run, 

There shall be no power greater anywhere be- 
neath the sun. 

Yet what force on earth is weaker than the puny 
strength of one? 

But the union makes us strong. 


McClosky and Schaar (1965a) suggest that 
anomic feelings may be a truly individual 
pathology caused by inadequate learning 
about the social system or by personality 
problems. Their study highlights the con- 
ceptual and empirical problems of measur- 
ing individual pathologies through surveys. 

McClosky and Schaar’s conception of 
“anomy” (as they spell it) is a perception 
by individuals of society as normless—not in 
Neal and Rettig’s sense that the social sys- 
tem is so badly integrated that violation of 
norms is necessary to achieve results (“the 
necessity of force and fraud”) but in the lit- 
eral sense that the respondent doesn’t know’ 
what the norms are and doesn’t think any- 
body else does. 


We have attempted in this paper to show 
that the tendency to perceive the society as 
normless, morally chaotic, and adrift—in a 
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word, anomic—is governed not only by one’s 
position and role in the society but also, in no 
small measure, by one’s intellectual and per- 
sonality characteristics (McClosky & Schaar, 
1965a:38-39). 


The set of questionnaire items which re- 
sults from this conception is thus similar to 
other anomia and alienation scales but has 
its major emphasis on perceptions of the ab- 
sence of order in society and a sense of per- 
sonal uncertainty about what the rules are. 


1. With everything so uncertain these days, 
it almost seems as though anything could 
happen. 

2. What is lacking in the world today is the 
old kind of friendship that lasted a life- 
time. 

3. With everything in such a state of dis- 
order, it’s hard for a person to know where 
he stands from one day to the next. 

4. Everything changes so quickly these days 
that I often have trouble deciding which 
are the right rules to follow. 

5. I often feel that many things our parents 
stood for are just going to ruin before our 


6. The trouble with the world today is that 
most people really don’t believe in any- 
thing. 

7. I often feel awkward and out of place. 

8. People were better off in the old days when 
everyone knew just how he was expected 
to act. 

9. It seems to me that other people find it 
easier to decide what is right than I do 
(McClosky & Schaar, 1965a:Table 1). 


This scale was then correlated with no less 
than twenty-three scales of “psychological 
characteristics” and nine scales of “extremist 
social beliefs,” each made up of items which 
seemed to the authors to reflect the meanings 
of the various psychological concepts. The 
anomy scale proved rather highly related to 
all of these—all kinds of negative attitudes 
toward one’s self, the world, and other peo- 
ple went together with high anomy, while 
favorable attitudes and effective cognitive 
functioning were associated with low anomy. 
In Table 11, the sign (and, where given, the 
correlation coefficient) of the relationship 
with anomy is shown. (The samples were 
something less than half of a national sur- 


very eyes, vey sample which returned written ques- 
TABLE 11 
CORRELATES or ANoMy* 
Size and 
Direction of 
Correlation Personal Factors in Anomy 
Cognitive functioning 


tivities) 


of 
a 
Emotional factors 
Inflexibility: 
51 Intolerance of ambiguity 
+41 Rigidity 
+ Obsessiveness 
Anxiety: 
+ 


Intellectuality (orientation toward and participation in intellectual and cultural ac- 
Awareness (information about basic features of the political and social system) 


Mysticism (belief in spiritualism, magic, astrology, etc.) 
Acquiescence (tendency toward agreement with mutually contradictory items) 


Manifest anxiety (restlessness, hysteria, etc.) 
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TABLE 11—(Continued) 


CORRELATES OF ANOMY* 


Size and 
Direction of 
Correlation Personal Factors in Anomy 
7 Disorganization (inability to concentrate, worry, indecisiveness) 
(+.62) Bewilderment (at events in society) 
Low ego strength: 
+51 Guilt 
= Self-confidence 
+56 Need for inviolacy (fear of disclosing wishes and thoughts) 
+.60 Alienation (feeling of loneliness and isolation) 
= Life satisfaction 
TA Status frustration 


+50 Pessimism 

Ot Political futility (same as political impotence?) 

=A Dominance (security and self-assurance, ability to influence others) 

Ze Social responsibility (“adequacy of social adjustment and personality integration”) 
Generalized aggression: 

H53 Hostility 

+.66 Paranoia 

+45 Intolerance of human frailty 

+42 Contempt for weakness 


Social beliefs 


‘Totalitarianism (willingness to sacrifice human values to political objectives) 
Fascist values (items drawn from fascist political texts) 

Left-wing extremism (items drawn from leftist writings) 
Right-wing extremism (items drawn from rightist political writings) 
Tolerance 

Faith in people 

Calvinism 

Elitism 

Ethnocentrism 

Political cynicism 

Authoritarianism (F-scale) 


I ++++ 


$+t++! 
D Uu V 
N Ooo 


Social characteristics 


—43 Education 
—37 Occupational status 


Social aspirations 


+.07 Material aspirations (hunger for wealth and possessions) 
+.01  Aspiration-ambition (commitment to success and prestige) 


Source: McClosky and Schaar (1965a:26-38; 1965b: Table 1). 

® Correlations are from national sample unless in parentheses, in which case they are from Minnesota sample. Some 
are reported in the original article (McClosky & Schaar, 1965a), others in “Reply to Srole and Nettler” (McClosky & 
Schaar, 1965b). For some variables, only the direction of the relationship is given in these reports. 
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tionnaires and an unspecified proportion of 
a Minnesota statewide sample which re- 
turned questionnaires.) 

Such a mass of high correlations can only 
mean that all these variables are not inde- 
pendent of one another; otherwise, we would 
have explained the variance in anomy ten 
times over. After presenting all these rela- 
tionships, the authors come to somewhat the 
same conclusion: 


For the most part, we too have treated anomy 
as a particularly moral-psychological state, but 
we have also intimated that it may not be a 
specific and isolable condition clearly distin- 
guishable from other moral-psychological states. 
It may, rather, be one dimension of a many- 
sided malaise. We found, for example, that per- 
sons who score high on the anomy scale also 
score high on scales measuring pessimism, be- 
wilderment, alienation, anxiety, hostility, and 
sense of political futility. High anomics also 
express extreme attitudes on authoritarianism, 
totalitarianism, chauvinism, political cynicism, 
and the like. That these symptoms of distress 
are so often found together in the same persons 
Suggests that those persons are afflicted by a 
complex and pervasive malaise. 

This is not to say that anomy is identical with 
any one or all of these other components. Each 
component was individually defined, tested, 
and validated, and each is conceptually differ- 
ent from the others. What it does suggest is 
that while it is defensible to approach anomy 
as a variable in its own right, and while it is 
possible to distinguish a state of normlessness 
from other states of moral-psychological dis- 
turbance, it may not be defensible to concep- 
tualize anomy as a unique disease that afflicts 
men in certain societies, Anomy, in sum, may 
be only one of many symptoms expressing a 
negativistic, despairing outlook both on one’s 
own life and on the community in which one 
lives. Whether these symptoms are reducible to 
a common core, whether they are mainly symp- 
toms of underlying aversive personality states, 
or whether they truly reflect the condition of 
modern society and are themselves the “dis- 
case,” are among the urgent questions to which 
future research might usefully be addressed 
(McClosky & Schaar, 1965a:40). 


It is not clear in what sense each compo- 
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nent psychological scale was “tested and vali- 
dated”—surely an enormous task if valida- 
tion means more than a reliability check. 
Campbell and Fiske (1959) make the case 
for “convergent and discriminant validation 
by the multitrait-multimethod approach.” 
This technique requires that indicators pre- 
sumed to measure a given trait be based on 
several different methods, and that indicators 
of the same trait using different methods cor- 
relate more highly with one another than in- 
dicators of different traits using one method 
(and a fortiori than indicators of different 
traits using different methods). A further 
analysis of the validity problem using the 
logic of path analysis has been made by 
Althauser (1969). 

It does not appear that McClosky and 
Schaar made any effort to test their final 
speculation that all these scales of negative 
feelings, while logically distinct to social sci- 
entists looking at their wording, might be 
symptoms of a “common core” of “many- 
sided malaise.” This test could have been 
done within McClosky and Schaar’s own 
data. The result might have been a great 
saving of time for the respondents, the ana- 
lysts, and the readers, 

A massive factor analysis might begin to 
reduce these hundreds of items and dozens 
of scales to some kind of order; we could see 
to what extent they were all reflections of a 
generalized negative feeling about the world, 
and to what extent they are differentiated. 
Repeated on samples of many different 
groups of people in different social positions, 
such analysis might lead to a set of dimen- 
sions that could be linked up with theories 
of personality on the one hand and social 
structure on the other. An essential stage in 
any such mathematical analysis of the inter- 
relationships of observations is the examina- 
tion of the results in the light of the originat- 
ing concepts and theories from which the 
items and scales were derived. 

Lewis Feuer’s (1963) review of the history 
of the concept of alienation throws some light 
on its multiple meanings and its tendency to 
drift from one to another. It began as the 
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Calvinistic notion of the alienation of man 
from God by original sin; Feuer found 
man alienated from nature and his own sex- 
uality by Christianity. Marx and Engels at- 
tacked the alienation of man from the prod- 
uct of his labor and from his fellow man by 
the wage system. Writing of Marx and 
Engels, Feuer notes: 


The sexual overtones of “alienation” persisted 
as they tended to generalize the concept to sig- 
nify the subjective state which accompanies any 
situation of emotional frustration which is the 
outcome of man’s own misconceived social be- 
havior and social arrangements (Feuer, 1963: 


133). 


In contemporary usage Feuer finds six 
“modes of alienation” in terms of the social 
structuring held responsible: 


(1) the alienation of class society, 

(2) the alienation of competitive society, 

(3) the alienation of industrial society, 

(4) the alienation of mass society, 

(5) the alienation of race, 

(6) the alienation of the generations (Feuer, 
1963:137). 


As an example of alienation in competitive 
society Feuer cites Stouffer's survey finding 
that the air force, which had great mobility, 
had more discontent with opportunity for 
advancement than the military police, which 
had little mobility. He refers to studies by 
Chinoy and by Walker and Guest of job 
discontent among assembly-line workers for 
examples of alienation in industrial society. 
He suggests that all these types of alienation 
are independent—that the alienation of in- 
dustrial society is independent of the class 
structure or the ownership and control of 
the factory. On this issue it would be useful 
to have comparable data from various types 
of socialist society, for example, Soviet and 
Yugoslav. 

_ Feuer (1963:138) asks the crucial ques- 
tion: “Ts ‘alienation,’ however, a useful con- 
cept for the analysis of these modes of human 
unhappiness and frustration?” If alienation 
is simply a state of frustration or discontent, 


as Feuer suggests, it cannot have specific so- 
ciological causes: 


For what stands out from an historical and 
comparative standpoint is the omnipresence of 
alienation; it takes different guises in all socie- 
ties... . Alienation has a way of eluding a fixed 
set of dimensions because it is as multipotential 
as the varieties of human experience. . . . A uni- 
versal indictment, however, provides no level 
for social action; it expresses the mood of dis- 
affiliation. . . . The career of this concept, from 
Calvin’s depiction of man, the original sinner, 
alienated from God for all time, to the modern 
notion of man alienated somehow in every form 
of social organization, indicates indeed that its 
dominant overtone is social defeat. . . . The life 
history of the concept “alienation” suggests, 
however, that what it says can be better said 
without it; human self-destructive behavior is 
better dealt with without this metaphor (Feuer, 
1963:139-140, 145). 


Feuer (1963:144) argues that “the fond- 
ness of the contemporary intellectual for the 
concept ‘alienation’ ” has little to do with the 
actual state of society, but is a projection of 
the sense of normlessness and powerlessness 
peculiar to the position of the modern intel- 
lectual, whether in a capitalist or a socialist 
society. “And like a true metaphysician, the 
intellectual projects his ‘alienation’ upon 
every facet of discontent in the social uni- 
verse” (Feuer, 1963: 145). 

A more positive way of putting the matter 
would be this: Alienation is an excessively 
general label for a set of negative reactions 
to an individual’s social position and social 
environment which do hot appear to vary 
together in a coherent way or arise out of 
common causes. However, its more specific 
components, such as the sense of normless- 
ness, powerlessness, meaninglessness, self- 
rejection, mistrust of others, etc., for which 
empirical measures have been devised, may 
turn out to be much more useful in that they 
can be related to specific social positions in 
specific social structures and also to theories 
of personality and its mechanisms. In partic- 
ular, they can be studied in societies with a 
wide range of objective characteristics—in 
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socialist societies with varying degrees of de- 
centralization, personal freedom, and parti- 
cipation in management of enterprises; and 
in capitalist societies with varying degrees 
of plutocracy, freedom, opportunity, and 
welfare systems. To use one more metaphor, 
the conceptual offspring, tested in the em- 
pirical world, may kill off the old generating 
concept and become powerful concepts in 
their own right in a new system. 

The conceptual discussions of whether 
anomie is best thought of as an individual 
state or as a state of the social system raises 
a basic question which we can only briefly 
mention here: Is the survey method limited 
to measuring individual behaviors and states 
of mind, or can it be used to measure the 
state of smaller and larger social systems? 

To the extent that the state of society is an 
aggregate of the individual states of mind or 
behaviors—for example, if normlessness can 
be measured by the distribution of individual 
attitudes toward rules or of individual per- 
ceptions of that distribution—we can use the 
distribution of responses to characterize a so- 
ciety or some section such as a community. 
an organization, or an occupation. Likewise, 
if the state of society in question is a pattern 
of relationships among its members, we can 
aggregate relational data on individuals ob- 
tained through surveys to describe the society 
as “cohesive,” “atomistic,” “polarized,” ete. 

The normal method of selecting random 
samples from scattered sites within one so- 
ciety has focused attention on individual 
variables and made it difficult to measure 
the state of collective units, which requires a 
sufficient clustering of respondents for mea- 
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sures to be computed for collectives. How- 
ever, survey research is increasingly moving 
toward clustered samples and contextual 
analysis across communities, organizations, 
or societies. 

For example, a recent study of deviant be- 
havior among students interviewed all mem- 
bers of twenty-two high school classrooms 
(Hill, 1967). Individual students were classi- 
fied as conformist or deviant in their orienta- 
tions toward the official goals and means of 
the school; the classrooms were then classi- 
fied according to the predominant orienta- 
tion of their members. People with a given 
individual orientation behaved somewhat 
differently, depending on the orientation of 
the majority of their classmates (Table 12). 

Put another way, a collective state of 
anomie is associated with a higher rate of 
cheating among individuals whatever their 
individual “anomia” relative to the goals and 
means of the school. 

More complex analysis would involve tak- 
ing into account the effect of the actual 
distribution of normative attitudes on the 
perceptions of group norms held by the 
members, and looking at the joint effects of 
the actual distribution of normative atti- 
tudes, the perceived distribution, and the in- 
dividual’s own attitude on deviant behavior. 
(For an approach to such measures, see the 
examples from Bowers’ work given earlier, 
pp. 93-94.) < 

As a final example of the problems of clari- 
fying conceptual discussions of anomie and 
related topics we can examine Merton’s clas- 
sic typology of modes of adaptation to dis- 
crepancies between culturally emphasized 


TABLE 12 
CHEATING As RELATED to ĪNDIVIDUAL AND CLASSROOM ORIENTATION A 
Pamir ma na Percentage of Cheaters by Student Role Type 
Orientation Conformists Ritualists Innovators Retreatists 
Conformist 32% (91) 45% (20) 53% (40) 32% (25) 
Deviant 46 (83) 53 (15) 6l (149) 73 (70) 


Source: Hill (1967:vi-15). 


INSTITUTIONALIZED MEANS 
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goals and socially provided means for achiev- TABLE 13 
ing them (Merton, 1957). Merton proposed A Typo.ocy or Moves 
five modes of individual adaptation, defined or Inpivipuat ADAPTATIONS 
by the individual’s ei i il- 
y the individual’s either accepting prevail Modes of cue ioe 


ing values (+), rejecting them (—), or re- 


jecting them and substituting new ones (+) Er ee te 
in the realms of cultural goals and institu- I. Conformity + thi 
tionalized means (Table 13). Il. Innovation + TR 
From any typology it is possible to “sub- II. Ritualism GA i 
struct” the attribute-space from which it is IVe Retreats d ie 
V. Rebellion = $ 


derived by laying out the basic dimensions — ———— 
and disclosing all the possible combinations Source: Merton (1957:140). 

of them (Lazarsfeld, 1937; Barton, 1955). 

The Merton typology is quite explicit about three-by-three attribute space, of which Mer- 
having two dimensions, on each of which ton has used only five of the cells. It may be 
there are three categories. This produces a interesting to examine the other four possible 


CULTURAL GOALS 


REJECT WITHOUT REJECT AND 
SUBSTITUTING SUBSTITUTE 
ACCEPT ALTERNATIVES ALTERNATIVES 


VIIa Individual 
goal-innovation 


Individual 
ritualism 


Individual 
conformity 


Conformist IIIb Ritualist group VIIIb Collective goal- 


param group action action innovation: 
legitimate 
group action 
for new goals 
VIa Individual Individual IXa Nonconformist 
“daydreaming” retreatism individual 
with conformist “daydreaming” 
Reyecr goals 
WITHOUT 
SUBSTITUTING Inactive group IVb Collective IXb Utopianism— 


retreatism groups with sub- 
stitute goals but 
no means to 


reach them 


with conformist 
goals 


ALTERNATIVES 


Individualistic 
rebellion 


Vila Individual 
“rebellion 
without a cause” 


Individualistic 
means-innovation 


REJECT AND 

SUBSTITUT! : : op ats ‘ 

ALTERN Tee å Mceans-innovating | VIIb Nihilist Vb Revolutionary 
group action group action group action; 


utopian com- 
munity formation 


Figure 4. An attribute-space substructed for Merton’s typology of adaptations, adding a distinction 
between individual vs. collective adaptations. 
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types to see whether they correspond to addi- 
tional recognizable modes of adaptation. 

At the same time we will introduce a third 
dimension which is implicit in Merton’s de- 
scription of rebellion: 


This adaptation leads men outside the environ- 
ing social structure to envisage and seck to bring 
into being a new, that is to say, a greatly modi- 
fied social structure. . . . In our society, orga- 
nized movements for rebellion apparently aim 
to introduce a social structure in which the cul- 
tural standards of success would be sharply 
modified and provision would be made for a 
closer correspondence between merit, effort and 
reward (Merton, 1957:155). 


This adaptation is defined in terms of collec- 
tive rather than purely individual action. The 
individual vs. collective aspect of adaptation 
can be introduced within each of the nine 
types, producing a three-dimensional attri- 


ute-space with eighteen types (see Fig- 
ure 4). 


A review of the nine major types of adap- 
tation, each with an individual and a collec- 
tive level, suggests the usefulness of this 
method of substructing the attribute space 


for a typology: 


Ia. Individual conformity is what most 
people do in most societies. 

Ib. Conformist group actions are the 
normal type of group activity in 
most societies. 

Ia. Individual means-innovation in- 
volves, as Merton (1957:141) put it, 
“use of institutionally proscribed but 
often effective means of attaining at 
least the simulacrum of success— 
wealth and power.” His examples 
include the robber barons, the 
“smart dealer,” and the criminal. 

llb. Meansinnovating group action 
would be the collective counterpart 
of the above, and has many well- 
known examples: organized corrup- 
tion and looting of the public 


Via. 


Vib. 


Ila. 


IIIb. 


treasury, as with the Tweed Ring; 
organized rackets; and formation of 
large bandit groups as is common in 
underdeveloped areas with an im- 
poverished peasantry dominated by 
an exploitive elite. Coup d'etat, 
which puts a new group in power 
without changing the system, is 
another type of collective means-in- 
novation. 

Between conformity and means-in- 
novation comes a type which Merton 
did not discuss: those who have 
given up the institutionalized means 
but still preserve the goal. On the in- 
dividual level this might be labeled 
“conformist daydreaming,” after a 
study of this type of behavior among 
American workers (Chinoy, 1955). 
“Conformist daydreaming” on the 
collective level characterizes groups 
which aspire to conformist goals but 
have abandoned all significant ac- 
tivity toward them—inactive reform 
groups, groups of deprived people 
who have given up struggling but 
still affirm culturally approved goals. 
Some trade unions come close to this 
collective type, as their members fall 
into the individual version. 

The individual ritualist is described 
by Merton (1957:150-151) as one 
who “rejects the cultural obligation 
to attempt to ‘get ahead in the 
world,” but “continues to abide 
almost compulsively by institutional 
norms.” He expects lower- middle- 
class Americans to be heavily repre 
sented in this type because of their 
strong parental socialization tO 
“abide by the moral mandates of the 
society,” even if they abandon hope 
of achieving success. 

Ritualist group actions would be the 
collective expression of individual 
ritualism: compulsive group activi- 
ties carried on by groups which have 
abandoned their goals, Studies of so 
cial movements in decline, like the 
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Vila. 
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WCTU or the Townsend Plan, 
illustrate this phenomenon. 
Individual retreatism is illustrated in 
Merton’s discussion by “psychotics, 
autists, pariahs, outcasts, vagrants, 
vagahonds, tramps, chronic drunk- 
ards and drug addicts.” The individ- 
uals who take this route are unable 
to succeed legitimately—or even 
illegitimately, as Cloward (1959) 
points out. “The competitive order 
is maintained but the frustrated in- 
dividual drops out.” The last few 
years suggest that retreatism and 
dropping out are not only, as Merton 
proposed, a response to lack of op- 
portunity but may also occur when 
the culturally approved goals be- 
come devalued among those who 
have opportunity to achieve them. 
The hippies from upper-middle- 
class families are the epitome of this 
type of individual retreatism. 
Collective retreatism is an out- 
growth of the same conditions 
which produce individual retreat- 
ism. Highly institutionalized forms 
of collective retreatism are mon- 
asteries and convents, and analogous 
movements in Oriental religions. It 
is unclear to what extent alcoholics, 
drug addicts, or hippies are capable 
of forming collectivities to pursue 
purely retreatist activities. Studies of 
the Bowery suggest that interaction 
and cooperation are very tenuous 
among its alcoholics (Wallace, 1965; 
Bahr, 1968). Addicts have to come 
to common places to obtain drugs, 
but cooperation among them also 
appears minimal. 

The individual “rebel without a 
cause” has been described vividly by 
psychiatrists and novelists. It is not 
common, but represents a drastic 
and threatening deviation from so- 
cial norms: the man who kills for 
no reason (as compared to the gun- 
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man who kills to protect his illegal 
activities). 

The collective “rebels without a 
cause” are historically represented by 
the Nihilists who advocated terror- 
ism but espoused no positive social 
program. There appears to be a 
strong nihilist component in some 
modern youth rebellions, especially 
in Germany in the 1920s and the 
United States in the late 1960s. 
Individual goal-innovation (as dis- 
tinct from means-innovation) occurs 
when a person uses legitimate means 
to seek substitute goals not ap- 
proved by the culture. An individ- 
ual who becomes an altruistic helper 
of others in a success-oriented so- 
ciety, the individual who seeks spir- 
itual values in a materialistic society, 
the person who gives himself to art 
in a culture which rejects aesthetic 
values—all represent this type of 
adaptation to the extent that they do 
not engage in proscribed means to 
seck their new goals. Such people 
make the conformists nervous an 
are likely to be accused of all kinds 
of violations of law and morality. 
The way of a saint is hard; we can 
all think of examples in our own 
time (Danielo Dolchi, Cesar 
Chavez). The most illustrious ex- 
ample was Jesus Christ. The plight 
of the artist in the philistine world is 
the theme of innumerable biogra- 
phies and novels. 

Collective goal-innovation is repre- 
sented by the great nonrevolutionary 
Socialist movements of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
which hoped to transform society by 
legitimate political means. Perhaps 
only in the period since the develop- 
ment of parliamentary democracy 
has the pursuit of drastic social 
change been considered possible 
through the institutionalized means 
of the old system. New religious 
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movements also may fall into this 
type in those few cases where the so- 
ciety does not define forming a new 
cult as a crime per se. As with indi- 
vidual goal-innovation, such groups 
are normally accused of seditious be- 
havior and persecuted. 
Individualistic rebellion was not 
what Merton had in mind by his 
last category, but it is well to con- 
sider it as a possibility, albeit a rare 
and difficult one. The individualist 
rebel seeks substitute goals and uses 
illegitimate means, by himself and 
not as part of an organized move- 
ment. The classic example is Robin 
Hood, who robbed the rich not to 
become wealthy himself but to help 
the poor. The Robin Hood myth re- 
appears in most cultures with an 
oppressed peasantry. One modern 
American type of individualist rebel 
is the architect-hero of Ayn Rand’s 
The Fountainhead, who rebelled 
against the welfare state and became 
the chief saint of an individualist so- 
cial movement. The bohemian artist, 
to the extent that he actually pursues 
the goal of creating something 
rather than simply living a retreatist 
life, is another example (e.g, Gulley 
Jimson, in Joyce Cary’s novel, The 
Horse's Mouth). 

Collective rebellion is described by 
Merton, although very briefly com- 
pared to the more individualist types 
of nonconformity. He distinguishes 
it from ressentiment, which is the 
impotent hostility of those frustrated 
in achieving culturally approved 
goals, who may purport to reject 
them but actually continué to value 
them. “In ressentiment, one con- 
demns what one secretly craves; in 
rebellion, one condemns the craving 
itself... . To pass into organized 
political action, allegiance must not 
only be withdrawn from the pre- 
vailing social structure but must be 


transferred to new groups possessed 
of anew myth. The dual function of 
the myth is to locate the source of 
large-scale frustrations in the social 
structure and to portray an alterna- 
tive social structure which would 
not, presumably, give rise to the 
frustration of the deserving. It is a 
charter for action” (Merton, 1957: 
156). 

IXa. Individuals who look toward new 
goals and who reject the approved 
means, but who have no substitute 
means to propose, might be called 
“nonconformist daydreamers,” to 
match the “conformist daydreamers” 
of type VIa. To the extent that hip- 
pies espouse new goals rather than 
simply being negative toward estab- 
lishment goals but fail to develop 
means (either conformist or noncon- 
formist) to achieve those goals, they 
fall into this type. 

IXb. The collective “nonconformist day- 
dreamers” are conspicuously repre- 
sented by Socialist movements 
which fall between reformism and 
revolution; who have abandoned 
hope in parliamentary and electoral 
tactics, but fail to espouse any al- 
ternative. In general, this type 1n- 
cludes all “utopian” movements 1n 
the negative sense of that word: 
movements which espouse grandi- 
ose new goals but provide no means 
to get to them. 

It is not clear where the founders of utopian 
communities should be put in this amplified 
version of Merton's scheme. Like the revolu- 
tionaries, they espouse deviant goals and de- 
viant means but they do ‘not try to overthrow 
the whole social structure; they try to build 
their new systems on a small scale within the 
old one. Because they use deviant methods— 
new sexual patterns, ritual use of drugs, new 
forms of economic organization, new forms 
of communal living—they are usually sup- 
pressed by the surrounding society. They 
probably belong in type Vb along with the 
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revolutionaries, since they meet the formal 
requirements of that type; it would take a 
further refinement of the individual/collec- 
tive dimension to distinguish the group or 
community level of collective action from 
that directed against the entire national (or 
world) social structure. 

This exercise in dimensionalizing a typol- 
ogy and systematically examining all com- 
binations of values of the variables is intended 
to make a methodological point as well as 
review substantive issues. This is the con- 
ceptually clarifying function of systematic 
analysis of typologies. The Merton analysis 
of anomie, just because it is multidimensional 
and does not attempt to create a single scale, 
generates a much richer set of ideas than most 
of the approaches we discussed previously. 
An elaborate review of the empirical studies 
based on Merton’s typology has been made 
by Cole and Zuckerman (1964); but virtually 
no studies other than that of Hill (1967) have 
tried to operationalize the typology itself or 
measure both of its dimensions and cross- 
classify people on them. Yet the relevance of 
the dimensions to today’s individual and col- 
lective deviant behavior is striking. 


Concealment 


It is obvious that the methods of question- 
naires and interviews encounter difficulties if 
we inquire into opinions or behaviors that 
may be defined as pathological. Can surveys 
be used to study cheating, unethical conduct, 
mental illness, or disapproved beliefs? Will 
people admit to such behaviors, beliefs, and 
conditions? 

The fact is that in the United States, at 
least, large numbers of people admit to a 
great many kinds of deviant behavior and 
attitudes when asked by interviewers con- 
ducting surveys for scientific purposes. One 
probably cannot investigate the prevalence of 
undetected murderers by the survey method, 
but students of unethical behavior of lawyers 
and of cheating by college students had no 
difficulty finding large numbers of self-ad- 


mitted wrongdoers. 


A crucial question is whether we are trying 
to obtain accurate descriptive statistics on the 
level of such pathologies in the population, 
or whether we are mainly interested in an- 
alyzing their correlates. If the latter is our 
problem, we may tolerate a good deal of 
covering up (so long as it is randomly dis- 
tributed in the population) and still get use- 
ful correlations. The great danger here lies 
in the possibility of differential lying. If all 
levels of the population are equally preju- 
diced or prone to cheat, but some strata are 
more willing to admit it than others, the re- 
sulting correlations would be quite mislead- 
ing. The social groups prone to admit their 
faults will be made to look worse than the 
more hypocritical groups. 

There are two main solutions to the prob- 
lem of concealment. One is to validate the 
survey instrument on known subgroups; this 
can sometimes produce results justifying esti- 
mation of levels of pathology that can pro- 
vide a check against differential lying. The 
other is to undertake refined analysis which 
provides means of testing whether the dif- 
ferential lying hypothesis is plausible. 

The validation procedure was used in the 
study of lawyers’ ethics, not to calibrate the 
survey to produce accurate estimates of over- 
all levels but to try to insure accurate ranking 
of lawyers on the ethicality of their conduct 
(Carlin, 1966). Six lawyers were each asked 
to name ten other lawyers whom they knew 
well and rate them as to how ethical they 
were. The questionnaire responses of the re- 
sulting sample of almost sixty lawyers were 
compared with the informant ratings. Some 
types of questions were closely related to the 
ratings, while others were unrelated. Only 
items which showed some relationship to 
informant ratings were used in the final 
questionnaire. 

The problem of establishing valid levels of 
pathology is especially important in mental 
health surveys that try to estimate the ex- 
tent of “undiagnosed mental illness.” Bruce 
and Barbara Dohrenwend (1965) summar- 
ize over twenty-five studies, in which were 
reported rates ranging from less than 1 per- 
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cent to over 60 percent. It seems likely that at- 
tempted concealment by respondents may in 
some cases be overcompensated by the re- 
searcher’s overinterpreting their reported 
symptoms. Some of these studies attempted 
validation by use of criterion groups already 
diagnosed by psychiatrists as psychotic, neu- 
rotic, and healthy. These validations present 
many problems. The Dohrenwends note that 
in the Stirling County study, 


The evidence for the validity of their conclu- 
sion “that at least half the adults in Stirling 
County are currently suffering from some psy- 
chiatric disorder defined in the APA Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual” rests largely on the 
study psychiatrists’ blind evaluation of the like- 
lihood that 47 former clinic patients, mostly 
neurotic, are cases. Of these 47, 81% were rated 
“almost certainly psychiatric,” and 11% more 
were rated “probably psychiatric” (Dohren- 
wend & Dohrenwend, 1965:58). 


Finding almost all former patients to be cur- 
rently ill is hardly a compliment to their treat- 
ment; furthermore, the test tells us about only 
one kind of error. We don’t know how many 
healthy people they would diagnose as 
“psychiatric.” 

By contrast, the Midtown study (Srole et 
al., 1962), which found 23 percent of the pop- 
ulation of a New York City area “impaired” 
in the sense of being analagous to patients in 
psychiatric therapy, classified only 52 percent 
of the current patients in the sample as “im- 
paired,” and 46 percent of the former patients. 
These ratings were not “blind”; the evalu- 
ators knew of the patient or nonpatient status 
of the sample members. 

_ An attempt to validate the Midtown study 
items against a sample of predischarge ward 
patients found them scoring lower than a 
community cross section. The Dohrenwends 
suggest that predischarge ward patients have 
a highly developed interest in “getting out,” 
and may be much less willing than nonpa- 
tients to admit socially undesirable behavior. 
Here we have a case of differential conceal- 
ment strong enough to reverse the expected 
relationship between patient status and pa- 


thology. Presumably there was less conceal- 
ment among the general population, but the 
balance between successful concealment and 
overenthusiastic detection of pathology by 
psychiatrists’ coding interview protocols may 
go either way; we cannot even say whether 
the figures presented in these studies are 
probably over- or underestimates. 

The Dohrenwends summarize the findings 
of some thirty-five estimates of levels of psy- 
chological disorders according to decade of 
publication and the directness of contact be- 
tween psychiatric raters and the subjects. Re- 
ported rates of pathology increase from dec- 
ade to decade and also with the directness of 
contact with the subjects, suggesting that the 
“conception of what constitutes a case” may 
have expanded over the years, and that more 
direct examination of the subjects permits 
the psychiatrist to locate ever more reasons 
for defining subjects as “cases.” 

The controversial measurements of delin- 
quent behavior by means of self-report were 
subjected to an unusual validation by the use 
of a polygraph “lie detector” in a study by 
Clark and Tifft (1966). Forty male under- 
graduates reported on the frequency with 
which they had engaged in thirty-five types 
of behavior since high school. They re- 
sponded to the same set of items under three 
conditions: (1) on an anonymous self-ad- 
ministered questionnaire given in an intro- 
ductory sociology class, (2) in a personal in- 
terview during which they were asked to 
correct any errors on their questionnaires 1n 
advance of having them checked (if they so 
volunteered) by a polygraph, and (3) under 
examination using the polygraph. Respond- 
ents had to voluntarily change their answer 
when confronted by a polygraph reading 
suggesting concealment. This eliminated the 
possibility of “false positives” due to the mis- 
interpretation by the polygraph operator 
(Clark & Tifft, 1967). All forty respondents 
volunteered for the polygraph, with the assur- 
ance that no information would be request 
other than the frequency of involvement 10 
the various deviant acts. 

Nineteen percent of the responses were 
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changed between the original questionnaire 
and the polygraph examination. Changes by 
individuals ranged from 3 percent to 53 per- 
cent, with a median of six changes out of 
thirty-five items. Items ranged from no 
changes to changes in two-thirds of all re- 
sponses. The last was the item, “Taken little 
things (worth less than $2) that didn’t be- 
long to me.” 


About 58 per cent of the total number of 
changes between the initial questionnaire re- 
sponses and the final responses were made at 
the time of the personal “interview,” and 42 
per cent during the polygraph examination. 
Three-fourths of all changes increased the fre- 
quency of admitted deviance, the remainder 
were in the opposite direction (Clark & Tifft, 
1966:520). 


The main overreported item: “Started a fist 
fight.” 

It may still be argued that the polygraph 
did not detect all the concealed deviance, but 
the changes were in the direction to be ex- 
pected, and they suggest the differential 
validity of the items. Most of the items on 
which there was major underreporting were 
the more frequent, and presumably less seri- 
ous, forms of behavior—petty thefts, reckless 
driving, gambling, drinking, masturbation. 
Perhaps the most important finding, how- 
ever, was that the rank-ordering of respond- 
ents on the initial and the final form was 
closely correlated. The rank correlation on 
the seven items of the Nye-Short general de- 
linquency scale was .80 between the initial 
and final scores of the respondents. The orig- 
inal underreporting did not greatly order the 
ranking of the students. This suggests a 
cheerful thought: 


The data also indicate that while all of our re- 
spondents held some positive evaluation of the 
efforts of social scientists, the more positive the 
evaluation, the less the reporting error (Clark 


& Tifft, 1966:522). 


A second type of check which is applicable 
only against differentialsconcealment is to 


test alternative interpretations by refined 
analysis. For example, we observed some 
quite complex relationships between environ- 
mental pressures and unethical behavior as 
measured in the survey of lawyers. The ob- 
served relationship of ethicality with size -of 
law firm could arise even if unethical be- 
havior were actually the same for all types of 
law firms, providing concealment of such be- 
havior were more prevalent among large- 
firm lawyers. But we also know that the re- 
lationship between size of firm and ethicality 
virtually disappears when we hold constant 
“situational inducements to violate” (see 
Table 7 on page 92). To sustain the “differ- 
ential lying” hypothesis, we have to add a 
specification: lawyers in a given size firm 
who are exposed to poorer clients and lower 
courts are more likely to report honestly the 
extent of their unethical conduct than are 
lawyers exposed to wealthier clients and 
higher courts. It might be plausible that 
lawyers exposed to clients and courts that 
hold higher expectations of ethical conduct 
would be more reluctant to admit to un- 
ethical conduct to an interviewer; but it also 
is plausible that they will in fact engage in less 
unethical conduct. 

The conditional relationships are even 
harder to explain away by the alternative 
hypothesis. The more refined the multivari- 
ate relationships, the more complex the dif- 
ferential-lying hypothesis must be made. 
We would have to argue that lawyers exposed 
to low-level courts and agencies tell the truth 
to interviewers when their clientele is un- 
stable and exploitable, but lie when their 
clients are stable and less vulnerable; but that 
lawyers exposed to upper-level courts and 
agencies lie with either kind of clientele (see 
Table 5, page 91). Ideally, we would want to 
analyze the whole set of predictions derived 
from alternative hypotheses and find “crucial 
experiments” where the predicted results 
were different. 

In the ethics study, the combination of the 
validation experiment and the relative im- 
plausibility of differential lying as an expla- 
nation of the multivariate tables seemed con- 
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vincing to the analyst and his colleagues, 
although not to some of the lawyers review- 
ing the book in bar association journals. 

An example of ingenious detection of prob- 
able concealment is found in B. P. Dohren- 
wend’s (1966) analysis of data on mental dis- 
order among ethnic groups in New York. 
Dohrenwend was looking for a crucial test of 
an ambiguity in the causal ordering of social 
class and rates of psychological disorder, 
namely the question of whether lower-class 
people have more disorders because they are 
subject to greater stresses, or because people 
with mental disorders tend to fall into the 
lower class. The existence of ethnic groups 
which are relatively advantaged and disad- 
vantaged suggested a test, since one cannot 
easily “fall” or “drift” out of a privileged into 
an underprivileged ethnic group as a result 
of prior mental disorder. If the underprivi- 
leged ethnic groups in New York, the Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans, had higher rates of 
mental disorder than the Irish and the Jews, 
it would tend to establish the importance of 
social stress in causing mental disorder. (One 
would have to exclude the possibility that 
these groups which, for historical reasons, 
have lower status in the community also hap- 
pen, for genetic reasons, to have higher natu- 
ral rates of mental disorder.) 

Dohrenwend’s data derive from a twenty- 
two-item list of symptoms used in the Mid- 
town study. They show that Puerto Ricans 
indeed have a considerably higher rate of 
disorder than the two advantaged groups, 
even when income or education are held con- 
stant, but that Negroes do not show higher 
rates than the Jews and the Irish, which 
sharply contradicts the expectation. 

Dohrenwend suggests that the situation of 
the Negroes may not be unlike that of the 
predischarge ward patients who reported a 
lower symptom score than nonpatient groups. 


Is it possible that now, in the 1960's, Negroes 
who originally came to New York to improve 
their lot, also feel on the verge of “getting out” 
as movements for Negro civil rights and in- 
creased educational and economic opportunity 
gather momentum? And, like the predischarge 
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ward patient, may these Negroes not also be 
showing conscious or unconscious resistance to 
admitting characteristics they judge to be so- 
cially undesirable? (Dohrenwend, 1966:22). 


The high rates reported by the Puerto Ricans 
are also subject to scrutiny. Perhaps they have 
an unusual willingness to admit to symptoms 
as a result of different cultural standards. 

A small sample of Negro and Puerto Rican 
respondents were asked to rate the social de- 
sirability or undesirability of the twenty- 
two symptom items. 


A vivid difference results. . . . There is... 
clear contrast between the Puerto Ricans and 
all the others. On 17 of the 22 items, the Puerto 
Ricans give a less undesirable rating than either 
the Jewish and Irish, or the Negroes. The Negro 
respondents, if anything, give slightly more un- 
desirable ratings than the Jews and Irish, ex- 
ceeding them on 11 of the 22 items and tying 
them on three more (Dohrenwend, 1966: 24). 


A further check, using a validation group of 
out-patients of differing ethnic group 
matched as to behavior type by psychiatrists, 
revealed that the Puerto Rican patients re- 
port significantly more symptoms on the 
twenty-two-item scale (averaging 12.5 symp- 
toms, as against 7.9 for the Negro patients, 
7.4 for the Jewish, and 6.6 for the Irish). 
Thus it seems likely that the high rates of 
reported disorder among the Puerto Ricans 
represent a culturally induced willingness to 
reveal disorders, while there is at least the 
possibility that the Negroes have at present a 
particular unwillingness to reveal pathologt- 
cal symptoms. The attempt to use ethnic dif- 
ferences to test the hypothesis that social 
deprivation is causally related to mental dis- 
order was frustrated by differential conceal- 
ment; but a combination of refined analysis 
and validating procedures at least suggests 
the direction and extent of the concealment 


Sampling of Items 


Even if respondents always tell the truth, 
we can get misleading results if we ask ony» 
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say, about types of crime found mainly in the 
lower classes and ignore white-collar types of 
crime; or if we ask only about unethical prac- 
tices found among small practitioners and ig- 
nore the types that are especially found in 
the big firms; or if we ask about symptoms of 
mental illness that are common among the 
uneducated and ignore the forms that 
mental illness takes among the intellectuals. 
Where “functionally equivalent” items take 
different form in different social groups, we 
must seek a representative sample of items 
found in all groups. 

In the lawyer study an effort was made to 
balance items by types, but it was not suc- 
cessful in getting items characteristic of large- 
as well as small-firm lawyers—only one situ- 
ation out of thirteen used to test ethical 
behavior was more frequently encountered in 
the large firms, two were equally frequent, 
and the rest ranged from 5 percent to 44 per- 
cent more frequent in occurrence among 
small practitioners than large-firm lawyers 
(Carlin, 1966:57-61). However, when the 
items were divided into three groups by their 
“degree of bias” against the small-firm law- 
yers, there was no difference in the rela- 
tionship of violation to size of firm. Small- 
firm lawyers reported about 25 percent more 
violations on each of the three types. There- 
fore the relationship of violation to size of 
firm does not seem to be due to the choice of 
items, 

_ Another effort to avoid bias was the dis- 
tinction made between norms accepted by 
all strata of the bar, and norms held mainly in 
the upper strata. Most of the analysis deals 


with violations of norms generally accepted 
by all lawyers; violation of the “elite norms” 
is considered in a separate analysis. Failure of 
small-firm lawyers to adhere to norms not 
generally held in their stratum of the bar was 
not considered the same kind of “deviation” 
as violation of the common norms. 

The opposite class bias of certain items of 
deviant behavior by youths is suggested by a 
finding of Litwak and Meyer (1966), as 
shown in Table 14. 

Generalizations about overall rates of devi- 
ant behavior would have to consider some 
population of behaviors from which a sample 
would be drawn, including some of each of 
these types of deviance rather than simply 
taking a particular type. Only if the concept 
is narrowed to “theft” or “academic dis- 
honesty” would we be justified in picking 
one or the other of these measures. 

Kadushin (1964) has argued that the se- 
lection of items determines whether one does 
or does not find a correlation between social 
class and physical health. Objectively ascer- 
tainable bodily conditions or diseases tend to 
show little class difference in the U.S. and 
other wealthy societies, while reports of “feel- 
ing sick,” days in bed, days lost from work, 
and self-estimates of health are strongly re- 
lated to socioeconomic status. He attributes 
this to the greater anxiety about health 
among the lower-income and lower-educa- 
tional groups, which are less well informed 
about modern medicine, have less easy access 
to its services, and are more subject to eco- 
nomic disaster as a result of illness. A selec- 
tion of items to measure objective illness 


TABLE 14 
DELINQUENCY AND CHEATING BY NEIGHBORHOOD Socioeconomic STATUS 

Median Income Steal Things Copy Off Some- 
of Neighborhood from Stores one Else’s Paper 
Low ($3,366) 22% 36% 
Moderately low 

($4,225) 22 37 
Moderately high 

($7,150) 13 49 
High ($8,350) 15 58 


LSW o o o anuanŘŮŐ——— 


Source: Litwak and Meyer (1966:52). 
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should thus exclude behavioral consequences, 
such as staying in bed or at home and sub- 
jective states, lest a class bias be introduced. 
On the other hand, a study of the subjective 
experience of health in different groups 
should select these subjective-state reports 
and avoid reports on actual conditions. (For 
a discussion on ethnic group differences, see 
Zola, 1966.) 

Bias in selection of indicators implies that 
we have some choice. If one group is gen- 
erally oversensitive to certain conditions or 
generally unwilling to report certain be- 
haviors, while another is more objective or 
more willing to reveal itself, selection of items 
for self-report cannot help us; we must go 
beyond the survey method as normally prac- 
ticed to obtain sources of information other 
than responses to questions: for example, 
physicians’ diagnoses, ratings by close ob- 
servers, or direct observations. 


PUBLIC PERCEPTIONS 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Most of the survey research of the last thirty 
years has been concerned with people in their 
role as citizens in a democratic society. Long 
before there was government-supported so- 
cial research, the newspapers were willing to 
support periodic national surveys of public 
opinion on political issues because what “the 
public” thought was considered important 
news—by the public which bought the papers 
as well as by the newsmen and the politicians. 
To political scientists the matter was not that 
simple; they argued that while the public’s 
attitudes toward candidates had direct con- 
sequences on election day, the public’s atti- 
tude toward specific issues did not have any 
such obvious consequences in the political 
system. They also worried that the polls 
themselves, by reporting opinions that per- 
haps were not well thought out or that were 
based on inadequate public discussion of 
alternatives, might become a political factor 
leading to less rationality in national de- 
cisions. 


We will consider the impact of public opin- 
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ion on social decision-making in the final 
section of this chapter. For the moment we 
will simply take it for granted that public 
awareness of social problems, public beliefs 
about their causes, and public attitudes 
toward proposed remedies for them are 
worth studying, and that the state of mind of 
the general public and of various professional 
or special-interest groups have some potential 
consequences in the social system. 


SOME MEANINGS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


How does survey research measure and de- 
scribe public opinion about social problems? 
To answer this question we must consider the 
meanings of public opinion. One answer is 
to define public opinion operationally, that is, 
in terms of what a representative sample of 
the public says when you ask them questions. 
However, it has been shown repeatedly that 
what they answer varies with the formulation 
of the questions, the interview situation, and 
the amount and content of information pro- 
vided by the interviewer in introducing the 
questions. Public opinion defined in this way 
means not any one set of responses but the 
total set of responses to all possible questions 
in all possible interview situations. There 1s 
not one public opinion but a whole range of 
eee responses, dependirg on the stim- 
ulus. 


Actual Public Thinking 


One meaning of public opinion which is 
important for some purposes is “actual pub- 
lic thinking”—what public members are ac: 
tually thinking about in the normal course 0 
their lives within a given time period. “In the 
normal course of their lives” excludes the spe 
cial situation of the public opinion interview, 
since an interviewer may ask people to dis- 
cuss subjects about which they would not 
otherwise be thinking. However, it is po% 
sible to design an unstructured interview t° 
introduce as little abnormality as possible into 
the situation by asking open-ended questions 
of a very general nature, inquiring what 2 
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respondent has been thinking about, paying 
attention to, worrying over, reading about, 
or discussing with his friends. Ideally we 
might start out covering anything that was 
on his mind—family matters, job problems, 
baseball, television, politics, art, world affairs, 
or whatever. We could ask him to rate how 
much he thinks about each, how much time 
he devotes to listening, reading, or talking 
about each, or how interested he is in each, 
to obtain a hierarchy of attention or concern. 
If we are studying opinion on a particular 
topic, such as the problem of war or poverty, 
such interviews would permit us to chart 
the areas of concern and normal discussion 
among the public and to locate the subject 
of our inquiry among those concerns. We 
could then ask additional open questions in 
the particular area of our concern to find out 
what aspects of the problem they were aware 
of, what language and conceptions they use 
in discussing the problem, their level of in- 
formation, and the content of opinions that 
they hold. As we focus the topic, of course, 
there is danger of stimulating responses 
that are not based on their actual current 
thinking. These “artificial responses” are not 
necessarily meaningless; they represent “po- 
tential public thinking” which would occur 
if the issue was raised by the newspapers or 
by conversation; but they are not what we 
want in a study of “actual public thinking.” 
It is not easy to conduct unstructured in- 
terviews on a large sample since a high de- 
gree of skill is required in conducting and 
recording the interview; unstructured inter- 
views are usually used as a pilot study and 
as the opening phase of an otherwise more 
structured interview (Lazarsfeld, 1944). 


Past Public Thinking 


Going one step beyond the completely un- 
structured study of what is currently on the 
public mind, we may ask open-ended ques- 
tions about particular issues. These questions 
stimulate awareness of the topic but avoid 
influencing the content of responses. An- 
swers to such questions, while not represent- 


ing what the respondent has been thinking 
about recently, probably involve recollection 
of previous thinking on the topic and may 
be of some value in predicting how people 
would react to the issue if it were to become 
again the object of public concern. It is also 
possible of course that the opinions are being 
manufactured on the spot to avoid the em- 
barrassment of not having an opinion; this 
can be checked by seeing whether the opin- 
ions are coherently related and whether the 
respondent can give examples or reasons to 
support them. 


Potential Public Opinions 


For many purposes we are interested in 
one or another of the “potential” public opin- 
ions on an issue—how the public would 
think if the question were raised in a cer- 
tain way. On any subject there are likely to 
be many potential public responses, depend- 
ing on the manner in which the question is 
raised, the information provided, the kind of 
loyalties and values with which it is asso- 
ciated. How the public reacts to the neutral 
presentation of an issue is obviously not pre- 
dictive of how they would react if the issue 
were the subject of a large one-sided cam- 
paign in the real world. Therefore, we may 
deliberately introduce “artificial” stimuli by 
means of the interview. 

Beyond manipulating the respondent’s 
awareness of the issue, to get at past pub- 
lic thinking, the interview may experiment 
with possible influences on the content of 
opinion. It can introduce certain sets of al- 
ternatives from which to choose; it can pro- 
vide various kinds of “information” as a pre- 
amble; it can present certain arguments and 
value-appeals. We can go so far as to simulate 
certain kinds of campaign situations or world 
developments, asking the respondent to react 
to hypothetical situations. 

One of the tests of whether the responses 
we get represent real current or past public 
thinking is to see how much they can be in- 
fluenced by loading the questions one way 
or the other. In 1940, for example, opinions 
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on intervention in the war were not influ- 
enced by word changes; the intense public 
discussion on the issue had apparently cre- 
ated clear-cut opinions in most people (Can- 
tril, 1944:chap. 1). 

In looking at surveys of public opinion on 
social problems, one should keep in mind the 
distinction between “actual public thinking,” 
the issues that are salient to the public at 
any given time; “past public thinking,” the 
residues of past thought and discussion that 
can be recalled and which may be reactivated 
in future situations; and “potential public re- 
sponses,” the range of reactions that might 
be elicited by various possible situations and 
campaigns. One should also consider whether 
the methods used were well adapted to re- 
vealing one or another of these kinds of 
opinion. 


AWARENESS AND SALIENCY 


Ever since public opinion polls began, they 
have been trying to find out what social prob- 
lems the public was currently thinking about. 
The question usually asked has been, “What 
do you think is the most important problem 
facing the country today?” The answers re- 
veal the shifting focus of public concern from 
the depression of the 1930s to wartime, to 
the postwar inflation, to cold war prosperity 
(Table 15). 

As formulated, the question elicits mainly 
the single most important problem rather 
than an inventory of awareness of all social 
problems. It is unlikely that alcoholism, men- 
tal illness, slums, or other chronic problems 
will appear, even though people may be 
aware of them. It is also probable that the 
categorization is not entirely comparable or 
reliable. The samples from the earlier years 
tended to be strongly biased against the least 
educated—a Gallup and an NORC sample 
from the early 1940s each had less than 40 
percent who had never been to high school, 
while the 1940 census reported 60 percent at 
that level (Rugg, 1944). Furthermore, the 
question itself assumes that the respondent 
must have been thinking about problems 
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facing the country; some respondents may 
not have been, until required to answer. 
Nonetheless, the results suggest which social 
problems the largest part of the public was 
concerned with at any given time, and these 
reflected the actual state of the world rather 
directly. 


Unstructured and Structured Methods 


One of the most sophisticated attempts to 
assess the state of actual public thinking, and 
to locate a particular problem within this 
context, is Stouffer’s (1955) study, Commu- 
nism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties. We 
will look at this in detail as an example of 
the best survey work, which can be followed 
and also improved upon by future research- 
ers. Stouffer's interview started with a very 
unstructured question asking people what 
they worried about; then it asked what po- 
litical or world affairs they worried about, 
and what they had discussed with their 
friends in the last week; then it gave people 
a checklist of topics and asked which they 
had discussed recently and which they con- 
sidered most important; finally, it asked di- 
rect questions about the issues of Commu- 
nists in the United States and civil liberties. 
The results provide a scale of degrees of con- 
cern, ranging from spontancously expressing 
worry about the issue to selecting a category 
of how much “danger” it represented when 
asked directly (Table 16). 

The worries of the public were overwhelm- 
ingly personal and family problems; the com- 
munity leaders, too, were mainly worrie! 
by personal matters, but they worried about 
some local, national, and world problems as 
well (Table 17), When directed, by a probe 
question, to consider “political or world prob- 
lems” that they worried about, world pr 
lems were mentioned by 30 percent an 
domestic communism by 6 percent of the 
general public; 50 percent of the leaders 
mentioned world problems, and 14 percent 
mentioned domestic communism. ; 

The second main open-ended question 
asked about problems they remember dis 
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TABLE 16 


Concern WITH Domestic COMMUNISM IN 1954, ON A 
SERIES oF INCREASINGLY SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


Community 


Public Leaders 
s “Domestic Communism” 
Percent Indicating “Domestic Communism’ 


Everybody of course has some things he worries about, more or less. 
.. . What kinds of things do you worry about most? 1 5 


Are there other problems you worry or are concerned about, espe- 
cially political or world problems? 6 14 


We are interested in what kind of things people talk about. Offhand, 
what problems do you remember discussing with your friends in the 
last week or so? 6 17 


Here is a list of topics which have been discussed in the papers re- 
cently, Which ones do you remember talking about with your 
friends in the last week or so? 34 62 


Which one on that whole list seems most important to you? 12 15 


Percent Choosing Alternatives at Left 
Frequently there is something in the news about Communists in the 
United States and what is being done about them. On the whole, 
would you say you follow this news: 


very closely, 11 26 
fairly closely, 45 6l 

or hardly at all? 44 13 
Total: very and fairly closely 56 87 


How great a danger do you feel American Communists are to this 
country at the present time: 


a very great danger 19 15 
a great danger 24 22 
some danger 38 42 
hardly any danger 9 15 
or no danger? 2 2 
Don’t know 8 1 
Total: great and very great danger 43 37 
Total: some, great, very great danger 81 79 


Should an admitted Communist have his American citizenship 
taken away from him, or not? (Yes) 77 66 


Sounce: Stouffer (1955:43, 73, 74, 76, 84). 


cussing with friends during the last week Respondents were then given a checklist 


or so. These were again mainly personal, of topics and asked whether they had talked 
and domestic communism remains very low about any of them with friends in the last 


in the list (Table 18). week. The checklist offered people a chance 
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TABLE 17 


Tunes Peorte WORRIED ABOUT 
(OPEN-ENDED) 


Public Leaders 


6 EEE 


Personal or family 


economic problems 43% 28% 
Personal and family 

health problems 24 16 
Other personal and 

family problems 30 38 
National or local problems 6 25 
World problems, 

including war 8 22 
Communists or civil 

liberties in the U.S. <1 5 


Source: Stouffer (1955:73). 


to react to a more complete inventory of so- 
cial problems; they reported (when so re- 
minded) talking about an average of three 
of these problems during the last week 
(Table 19). 

With this prompting, domestic commu- 
nism becomes one of several problems about 
which one-third of the people claim to have 
talked last week; it keeps company with such 
issues as crime and another depression, but 
is well below the danger of war and atom 
bombs (taken together), high prices, and race 


TABLE 18 
Tunes Propre Discussep 1N Last WEEK 
(OPEN-ENDED) 
Public Leaders 


a 


Personal and family 


problems 50% 
World problems, war 28 44% 
Local community 

problems 21 
Army-McCarthy hearings 17 27 
National economic 

problems 15 
Other national problems 15 
Negro-white relations 9 


Source: Stouffer (1955:71). 


TABLE 19 


Tunas Prope DiscusseD 
IN THE Last WEEK (CHECKLIST) 


See SS SS ES 


Public 
High prices 52% 
Negro-white relationships 46 
Crime and juvenile delinquency 37 
Danger of World War III 35 
Communists in the United States 34 
High taxes 32 
Possibility of another depression 29 
Atom or hydrogen bombs 25 
Farm prices 19 


Threats to freedom in the United States 17 


Source: Stouffer (1955:71). 


relations. When asked which problem on the 
list was most important, only 12 percent se- 
lected “Communists in the United States.” 
Finally, the respondents were asked the 
direct and somewhat biased question, “How 
great a danger do you feel American Com- 
munists are to this country at the present 
time—a very great danger, a great danger, 
some danger, hardly any danger, or no dan- 
ger?” The overwhelming majority accepted 
the idea that the Communists were at least 
some danger, and 43 percent of the public 
and 37 percent of the leaders chose the cate- 
gories “great” or “very great danger.” 


Stouffer summarized his interpretation as 
follows: 


How much personal anxiety or involvement do 
Americans feel with respect to the internal Com- 
munist threat or with respect to the loss of civil 
liberties? We get a quite clear-cut answer. Very 
few Americans are worried or even deeply con- 
cerned with either issue. These issues do not 
even compare with issues like personal or 


2 In early 1963, a national survey offered a similar 
list; at this time, shortly after the Cuban missile crisis 
and in the third year of Kennedy's New Frontier, the 
percentage which selected “communism in the United 
States” as the most important problem was 31 percent— 
more than any other issue. including the danger of war 
and race relations. Senator Joseph McCarthy was then 
dead almost six years (Levine & Modell. 1964:111). 
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family economic problems, personal or family 
health, or other family crises. . . . The internal 
Communist threat, perhaps like the threat of 
organized crime, is not directly felt as personal. 
It is something one reads about and talks about 
and even sometimes gets angry about. . . . If 
very few are deeply worried about communism 
or civil liberties, there are nevertheless many 
who are interested in the news about such mat- 
ters. Somewhat more than half of the national 
cross section put themselves in that class ( Stouf- 
fer, 1955:87-88). 


The varying degrees of concern that 
Stouffer measured permit one to pick what- 
ever degree one wants to analyze. Stouf- 
fer was particularly interested in a rather 
high degree of concern—personally worry- 
‘ing about the issue—and he found this quite 
infrequent. But if one is willing to take a 
more moderate degree of concern, as revealed 
by the “danger” question, one finds virtual 
unanimity that Communists were a problem. 

This study was made at the lowest ebb of 
the Communist movement since its founda- 
tion in America. Discredited by Stalinism, by 
the Russian imposition of Stalinist-type dic- 
tatorships in Eastern Europe, and by the 
Korean War, the movement in the U.S. was 
down to a few thousand aging men and 
women without position, influence, or con- 
tacts, Its members, sympathizers, and sus- 
pected sympathizers of varying degrees of 
innocence had been purged from the gov- 
ernment, the mass media, and the educa- 
tional system by an enormous “loyalty” check 
and widespread blacklisting; and the party 
itself was being prosecuted in the courts for 
conspiracy to overthrow the government, 
with many of its leaders in jail or awaiting 
appeal. 

In the face of all this the public was not 
worried, but it gave strong support to most 
of these punitive measures, many preferring 
even harsher restrictions. Stouffer found that 
about two-thirds of the public and almost 
half of the leaders agreed that “an admitted 
Communist” should not be allowed to make 
a speech in their community or to hold a job 
as a store clerk; a large majority of both 
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groups agreed that books by Communists 
should be purged from the library, and 
Communist teachers fired from high schools 
and colleges; 77 percent of the public and 
66 percent of the leaders agreed to the pro- 
posal to “take away his American citizen- 
ship” from an admitted Communist, and 
half the public and over a quarter of the 
leaders agreed with the proposal that he 
should be “put in jail.” That these extraordi- 
nary measures of repression were acceptable 
means something, even though the respond- 
ent may or may not have thought of them 
without the prompting of an interviewer's 
question. Obviously being a Communist was 
considered a kind of crime by most Ameri- 
cans. Just how they envisaged the “Commu- 
nist threat” will be considered in the next sec- 
tion where we deal with the study of 
“images” of social problems, the content of 
perceptions. 


Determinants of Awareness 


There is a great deal of research to be done 
on the question of which problems people 
are aware of and concerned about. Because 
most of the polls limit themselves to the 
“most important” problem, we don’t know 
much about the kinds of people who per- 
ceive less dominating or visible problems. 
Those directly affected by a problem are 
likely to express high concern—farmers with 
farm price problems, blacks with racial dis- 
crimination, the rich with taxation, the poor 
with poverty. But many not directly affected 
also express concern, perhaps because of iden- 
tification with the victims, concern with gen- 
eral values and norms which are seen as 
violated, or a belief that the problem has 
indirect consequences for them. At the same 
time many victims of a problem do not cx- 
press concern with it, perhaps because they 
are poorly educated, because their standards 
of aspiration are low, or because they have 
been misled by propaganda. These problems 
of “altruistic concern,” “false consciousness 
and “apathy” all remain to be explored in 
specific situations. 
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A good example of an analysis of deter- 
minants of awareness is Robert Lee’s study 
of automation, carried out in late 1959. 


At the start of the questioning on automation, 
each respondent was asked if he had ever heard 
of the term before the interview. The results 
indicate that about one-half of the adult pop- 
ulation is acquainted with the word (Lee, 
1963:81). 


Knowledge was very closely related to edu- 
cation (Table 20). 


TABLE 20 


Percentace Wuo Have HEARD 
OF AUTOMATION 


Completed college 82% 
Some college 64 
Completed high school 62 
Some high school 38 


No high school 21 
Source: Lee (1963:82). 


Men were also more likely to have heard of 
automation than women by about 17 per- 
cent. In addition, several ingenious scales 
were devised for cultural or psychological 
characteristics. “Cultural sophistication” was 
measured by indicators such as preference for 
classical music, appreciation of art and litera- 
ture, and valuing knowledge that does not 
have immediate practical use. Interest in cur- 
rent affairs—in the community, the nation, 
business, science, ete-—was measured by an- 
other series of questions. And curiosity about 
mechanical things was measured by one 
question, “How interested are you in find- 
ing out how complex mechanical things 
work?” 

When these five measures of predisposing 
factors were combined, it was found that 
among males with high school diplomas or 
better who were high in cultural sophistica- 
tion, interest in current affairs, and mechani- 
cal curiosity, 91 percent had heard of auto- 
mation; while among women who had not 
completed high school and were low in cul- 


tural sophistication, interest in current affairs, 
and curiosity about mechanical things, only 
13 percent had heard of it (Lee, 1963:85). 


PUBLIC IMAGES OF PROBLEMS 


If we know that the public is aware of 
a problem, we will also want to know 
how they perceive it. What do they think 
atomic war is like? What do they mean 
by the “threat of Communists in the United 
States?” What do they mean by “poverty,” 
or “crime,” or “mental illness”? 


Image of American Communism 


After asking people, “How great a danger 
do you feel American Communists are to this 
country at the present time?” Stouffer went 
on to probe for perceptions of the danger, 
asking: 


“Why do you think this?” 

“What kind of people in America are most 
likely to be Communists?” 

“What kinds of things do Communists be- 
lieve in?” 

“If an American favored government owner- 
ship of all the railroads and big industries, 
would this alone make you think he was a Com- 
munist?” 

“How many Communists do you think there 
are now in the United States?” 

“Do you think there might be any Commu- 
nists within the American government now, Or 
not?” (If yes) “If you had to guess, how many 
would you think there are—just a few, or hun- 
dreds, or thousands?” (Stouffer, 1955:Appendix 
B). 


Unfortunately Stouffer does not report the 
exact figures on most of these questions. He 
notes: 


The free answers were carefully coded by the 
survey agencies but are often so vague and 
overlapping that they do not lend themselves 
readily to statistical treatment” (Stouffer, 1955: 
156-157). 


Responses to the. question of why people 
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think American Communists are a danger 
fell into two main categories: 


First, very numerous general statements like: 
“The Communists are out to take over Amer- 
ica”; “They're working for Russia”; “They 
want a revolution”; “They are awful people.” 

Second, more specific statements which might 
in turn be coded into one of three categories— 
namely, references to sabotage, espionage, or 
subversion, this last in the sense of either con- 
verting others to communism or spreading 
Communist ideas or both (Stouffer, 1955:157). 


It is worth noting that the “general state- 
ments” quoted, except perhaps the last, all 
seem to have historical validity as describing 
the program and activities of the American 
Communist Party at some time in its history. 

Of the “more specific” statements, only 
8 percent of the public mentioned sabotage, 
and the same percentage mentioned espio- 
nage as a danger; while 28 percent mentioned 
conversion of people and spreading ideas, Of 
the latter group, Stouffer comments: 


What was on the minds of a much larger num- 
ber [than sabotage or espionage] was the danger 
of Americans today becoming converts to Com- 
munism or Communist ideas. They saw perils 
of subversion of our youth in schools and col- 
leges and of adults such as workers in factories, 
Negroes, and other minority groups, govern- 
ment employees, ete. . . « 

The frequency with which the idea of con- 
verting Americans to Communism recurs in the 
comments may come as a surprise to those who 
believe that the era of making any appreciable 
number of Communist converts in this country 


is) since passed (Stouffer, 1955:160, 164- 


He suggests that some of the sense of a Com- 
munist threat of conversion may come from 
traditionalists—religious, social, or political— 
who sce the spread of liberal ideas as a threat 
to their way of life. 


Tt is not too hard for the “anti-intellectual” to 
suspect that Americans who propagate doc- 
trines which are a threat to his church or 


religious beliefs are under Communist domina- 
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tion or at least indirectly influenced by Com- 
munist ideology. So with other economic, politi- 
cal, and social views (Stouffer, 1955:186). 


Stouffer believes that this traditionalist re- 
sentment against change accounts for the 
higher political intolerance among church- 
goers, Southerners, old people, women, and 
the less educated. 

A follow-up question asked, “What things 
do Communists believe in?” This was not 
too well probed, so that most respondents 
picked only one attribute of Communist be- 
liefs as they saw them (Table 21). 

Here again the public and the community 
leaders seem to have a fairly accurate percep- 
tion of the kinds of policies actually followed 
by Communist parties in power, particularly 
in the USSR. Americans obviously value 
religious freedom highly and were antago- 
nized by Communist control and suppres- 
sion of religious institutions; they were con- 
cerned with political and personal rights 
denied under Communist regimes; they were 
aware of Communist policies of public own- 
ership; and they were aware of the Russian- 
dominated character of the Communist re- 
gimes that prevailed at the time the survey 
was made. The American Communists who 
had zealously supported all these Soviet poli- 
cies were identified with them by the public. 

That the public seems capable of distin- 
guishing between Communist policies as they 
prevailed during the thirty years of Stalinist 
leadership, which preceded the survey, and 
particular radical ideas that the Commu- 
nists shared with non-Communist leftists, 1$ 
suggested by their answers to such questions 
as these: 

“If an American opposed churches and re- 
ligion, would this alone make you think he 
was a Communist?” 

“If an American favored government own- 
ership of all the railroads and big industries, 
would this alone make you think he was 4 
Communist?” 

Only 16 percent and 17 percent, respec 
tively, of the public answered “Yes” on these 
two questions (Stouffer, 1955: 167-168). 
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In his concentration on the traditionalist 
base represented by the 28 percent who 
worry about Communist conversion and 
ideas, Stouffer underemphasizes the “gen- 
eral answers” made by the majority of the 
80 percent who see the Communists as a 
danger. Perhaps there is an ambiguity in the 
“how great a danger” question between the 
dangerousness of the individual Commu- 
nist—as a would-be revolutionist, supporter 
of dictatorship, and helper of the Russians— 
and the dangerousness of American Com- 
munists in the aggregate. Stouffer does not 
report in detail on how many Communists 
people thought there were in America, only 
noting that “the guesses varied wildly—all 
the way from over a million to under a 
thousand,” and to note that both those who 
guessed very large and very small num- 
bers were more intolerant than those whose 
guesses fell between fifty thousand and two 
hundred thousand. 

Those who regarded Communist ideas as 
“dangerous” because they were extremely 
bad might support severe penalties on Com- 
munists as “bad people” without necessarily 
feeling that there was a “clear and present” 
danger of them taking over the country or 
providing assistance to the Russians to do so. 
This might be called the “thought-criminal” 
image of the Communists as distinct from 
the “political” or “military threat” image. 


The ambiguity of the “conspiracy” doctrine 
in American legal theory and federal legisla- 
tion against “conspiracy to overthrow the 
government” actually permitted the govern- 
ment and the courts to treat the Communists’ 
ideas as crimes, until recent Supreme Court 
decisions moderated the campaign; it is not 
surprising, therefore, that public opinion took 
these ideas equally seriously. Perhaps, then, 
the “danger to the country” answers do not 
indicate belief in a literal political or military 
threat, but rather express a moral condem- 
nation of Communist ideas. 


Images of a Nonsalient Problem 


The public had some images of Commu- 
nists, even though it took a good deal of 
prodding before the majority of them men- 
tioned Communists as a problem. But con- 
sider a topic on which not 80 percent but 
only 10 percent feel there is a problem when 
asked a direct question. Can one find images 
for such a low-saliency item? This was the 
situation in a pilot study by Barton and 
Mendlovitz (1957) of attitude toward the 
courts in a midwestern county (‘Table 22). 

The issue of the courts approaches a low 
point in public concern, with two-thirds of 
the people not knowing whether it was a 
problem or not. When asked an open-ended 
question—“As far as the courts of this coun- 


TABLE 21 


Wyar Communists BELIEVE IN 
Community 


Against religion 24% ae 
Political dictatorship 18 5 
Government ownership of property 18 25 
Promoting domination of world by Russia 17 13 
Abolition of class distinctions 15 = 
Abolition of individual rights 

(other than property rights) 8 20 
Immoral, amoral, anti-family, etc. 5 7 
Miscellaneous (includes slogan-type answers, such as 

“overthrow the government,” or “revolution . . .”) 24 38 


_ “overthrow the government,” of “revolution. ) Z 


Source: Stouffer (1955:166). 
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TABLE 22 
RATINGS OF A CHECKLIST OF COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 
(N = 102) 
paMSbdar a Ao a L O a a 
Serious Moderate Not a Don’t 
Problem Problem Problem Know 
i E E a i—i 
Juvenile delinquency 40 35 17 8 
Need for better schools 39 21 24 16 
Crime generally 32 35 22 11 
Number of auto accidents 31 27 26 16 
Housing problems 14 12 54 20 
Negro-white relations 2) 8 48 35 
The way the courts are working 5 5 24 66 
Beg Ns teal a ee Sa a Ea 


Source: Barton and Mendlovitz (1957:96). 


try are concerned, are there any criticisms or 
problems that you have heard of?"—only 22 
percent mention any criticism at all. 

Yet beneath the surface of unawareness 
lie certain vague impressions that can be 
brought to light by structured questions. No 
less than 86 percent have some opinion—one 
way or the other—on the question of whether 
all kinds of people are treated equally by the 
courts. The same proportion can choose one 
of three general images of the court, as be- 
ing more like “a church,” “an efficient busi- 
ness,” or an “arena for a fight.” At least three- 
quarters have opinions on whether the law 
ever leads to unfair decisions, whether serious 
mistakes are ever made, whether a judge 
or a jury trial is better, and whether juries 
should be representative or selected from the 
“better qualified.” These answers, although 
stimulated by direct questions, are not ran- 
dom, for they have a fairly strong patterned 
relationship. It was possible to make them 
into an index of criticism by taking the ratio 
of favorable to unfavorable responses, thus 
allowing for the fact that some people had 
many opinions while others had few. 

The reason that we were able to measure 
opinions on such a very nonsalient issue was 
that the court is a local institution with which 
many people have personal contact at some 
time in their lives. Where Stouffer found that 
only 3 percent of the people had ever known 
an admitted Communist, 69 percent of the 
midwestern county sample had some expos- 


ure to court: 37 percent had been in court 
as party, witness, or juror; 14 percent as spec- 
tators; and another 18 percent, while never 
having been in court, knew someone who 
had been a party, witness, or juror. About 
three-quarters also have read about court 
trials in the papers. Contact with the courts 
made a difference in the level of information 


and number of opinions held (Table 23). 


TABLE 23 
Percentace HIGH IN Awareness OF Courts 


SSS el 
Type of Contact % N 
ee 


Have been federal court juror 100 (24)" 
Have been state court juror 87 (36)* 
Have been party or witness 81 (34) 
Have been spectator only s3 (15) 
Never in court but know party 

or witness in a case 54 (2⁄4) 
No direct or indirect contact 15 (26) 


Source: Barton and Mendlovitz (1957:101). 
* Juror samples drawn from lists to supplement cross 
section, 


The type of contact was strongly related 
to the direction of opinion (Table 24). 

The results suggest that the favorable opin- 
ions of the people with least direct contact 
may be rather unreliable in the sense that 
they were manufactured on the spot to sat- 
isfy an interviewer who wanted an answer; 
however, those of people who had been in 
court represented at least real past opinions 
which could become important if the courts 
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TABLE 24 
ATTITUDE Towarp Courts BY CONTACT 

Mainly Mainly No Total 

Critical Balanced Favorable Opinion (%)(N) 
Federal jurors 4% 37% 58% 0% 100 (24) 
State jurors 0 21 79 0 100 (36) 
Party or witness 41 38 21 10 100 (34) 
Spectator only 20 20 47 13 100 (15) 
Know party or witness 0 50 50 0 100 (24) 
No contact 8 27 50 15 100 (26) 


Source: Barton and Mendlovitz (1957:113). 


became a public issue, and the direction of 
those opinions depended on which role the 
individual had played—one who judged or 
one who was judged. The court is not a salient 
issue but people know it exists, and about 
half of them have acquired some images of 
its performance in the course of experience. 
Most of the rest also have a few images based 
on word of mouth or newspaper reading, but 
these are probably superficial. 


Statistical Analysis of Images 


_ An example of the use of sophisticated sta- 
tistical methods to explore the structure of 
images can be found in the study of attitudes 
toward automation by Robert Lee. 


In this study, beliefs about automation were ex- 
plored by reading a series of twenty-two state- 
ments to the respondent and asking him to indi- 
cate the extent of his agreement or disagreement 
with each of them. The various statements were 
taken from ideas in writings about automation 
as well as from the intensive qualitative inter- 
views conducted during the exploratory phases 
of the research. The statements finally selected 
were chosen to cover a wide range of content 
and at the same time to be about equally divided 
in terms of positive and negative connotations. 
To reveal the structure of public beliefs about 
automation, a 22 by 22 matrix of intercorrela- 
tions was calculated, showing the statistical re- 
lationships among all the belief items. A cluster 
analysis of these correlations shows that there 
are two major belief systems about automation. 
One of these belief systems can be called the 
progress image. The other set of beliefs can be 


termed the dangers image of automation (Lee, 
1963:89). 


The analyst asks: 


What is the connection between these two im- 
ages or belief systems? The answer to this ques- 
tion is probably the most important finding of 
the study—there is only a slight relationship be- 
tween the two images. A relatively strong belief 
in the image of automation as progress does not 
preclude belief that automation is also a threat. 
Inspection of the component items shows that 
the two belief systems are concerned with the 
potential impact of automation on quite dif- 
ferent realms of life. The progress image por- 
trays automation as bringing about a generally 
enriched way of life, whereas the dangers image 
focuses specifically on the potential threat of 
automation to man as a worker and wage- 
earner. . . . They do not necessarily contradict 
each other. The statistical evidence for this is the 
finding that index scores of the two images neg- 
atively correlate only to the value of .22 (Lee, 
1963:89, 92). 


The progress image was slightly higher 
among those with above-average income, but 
was unrelated to education. The danger im- 
age was considerably above average in one 
particular group: persons with below-average 
incomes who had not completed high school. 
A scale of general open-mindedness to new 
ideas was strongly related to the progress im- 
age, as was a scale of economic pessimism 
and the mechanical curiosity question. The 
dangers image was related to economic pes- 
simism and to a scale of general dislike of 
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TABLE 25 
Tue Two [MAGES OF AUTOMATION 


Domain Validity 
I II 
Percent Progress Dangers 
Agree I. Progress Image Image Image 
76% Will raise the American standard of living 68 = 3), 
81 People will have more time for themselves, easier living, more 

comforts 64 eet 

51 Will make daily living more interesting and exciting 62 meri 
62 Needed to help us against the Russians 60 38 
39 The average workingman will have more self-respect and dignity 59 —=(22 
88 Will help to make business companies more efficient 56 —.06 
85 Will make for new products and industries 54 — 06 
54 Will create more jobs than it does away with in the long run 22 — A 
60 Products will have better quality hyi =A 

II. Dangers Image 

51% Will create a lot of unemployment — 38 69 
57 Will be really hard on older people who need jobs = 26 66 
67 Will make things tougher for small business 22 63 
63 Will make it difficult for not very skilled workers to find jobs —.16 57 
51 People will have less to do with each other at work —.14 52 
53 People will become more lazy — 26 Jl 
73 Will make big companies more powerful .08 Al 
21 Use of automation should be controlled by government aid 36 


Source: Lee (1963:90-91). 


change and uncertainty (see Table 25). 

A similar analysis of images of computers 
was made by Lee (1970) in 1963 on a na- 
tional sample. At this time 70 percent of the 
population had heard of computers. A factor 
analysis of twenty belief items produced two 
main factors. The first was a set of positive 
items ranging widely in content—computers 
will speed up scientific progress, help our 
space program, are necessary for efficient op- 
eration of business, work at lightning speed, 
and are extremely accurate. The second fac- 
tor was an image of computers as “thinking 
like humans,” reducing the importance of 
the individual, running our lives, being 
smarter than people—“the science-fiction 
view of the computer.” 

This threatening, anthropomorphic view 
of the computer was held by 24 percent of 
the college graduates and those with some 
college education, by 36 percent of the high 


school graduates, and by 44 percent of those 
with less education. It is also strongly related 
to two psychological scales, “anomic disen- 
chantment” (a set of items on generalized 
suspiciousness, pessimism, and lack of trust 
in people similar to Srole’s anomia scale) and 
“intolerance of uncertainties and ambigui- 
ties” (one of the scales also related to the 
“danger” image of automation). The mul- 
tiple correlation of these two scales with the 
“awesome thinking machine” view of com- 
puters is .48. If these two scales are held con- 
stant, the correlation of education with image 
of the computer disappears. This suggests 
that education has a favorable effect on the 
image of the computer because it reduces 
these two psychological states. This finding 
implies that one of the functions of higher 
education is to increase ability of the individ- 
ual to deal comfortably with ambiguities an¢ 
uncertainties (Lee, 1970:58). 
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Similarly, the view of the computer as “a 
beneficial tool of man” is related to a scale 
of general open-mindedness to new ideas, a 
scale of “acceptance of today’s world and 
optimism about tomorrow's,” curiosity about 
mechanical things, and a scale of familiarity 
with large corporations; these relationships 
are independent of one another and of back- 
ground factors. 


PUBLIC EXPLANATIONS OF EVENTS 


Sometimes we want to go beyond a de- 
scription of the “image” of a problematic 
situation held by the public and ask people 
how they account for a problem: what do 
they think causes it? 

When we ask a respondent why he has 
done something, we are accustomed to use 
an “accounting model,” an inventory of pos- 
sible factors covering the different elements 
in the situation. For example, if we ask about 
why someone moved, we naturally look into 
the following areas: (1) attributes of the old 
place (house, neighborhood, town); (2) at- 
tributes of the new place chosen (house, 
neighborhood, town); (3) attributes of other 
places considered and not chosen; (4) chan- 
nels of information by which the mover 
learned about the new place and alternatives; 
and (5) standards or values by which the 
mover judged the attributes (Rossi, 1955). 

When we ask a person why he believes 
some event happened in the social world—a 
war, a depression, a shortage of goods—we 
can again use an accounting model; this time 
we would not use one covering the individ- 
ual and the factors influencing his action, but 
rather one covering the economy or the inter- 
national system and the factors that gov- 
ern it. 


Application of an Accounting Model 


An early example of the use of such an 
accounting model to classify people’s expla- 
nations of a social problem is found in the 
original 1947 edition of Zeisel’s Say It With 
Figures. (The example was deleted from 


later editions because the chapter was in- 
tended to deal with methods of accounting 
for the respondent’s own actions rather than 
for social events.) 

Early in World War II, respondents were 
asked, “Why, in your opinion, did the gov- 
ernment decide to ration sugar?” Answers 
included such explanations as: 

A. The Japanese took Java, our main 
source of supply. 

B. Because our government sends a great 
deal of sugar to England and Russia. 

C. Because we do not have enough ships 
to bring it over. 

D. Roosevelt merely wants to create a war 
psychology. 

E. The American beet sugar 
wants to prevent imports. 

Progress toward understanding the public 
perception of the problem requires moving 
from a simple list to an accounting model 
distinguishing the main elements of the 
situation: 

1. The actual whereabouts of America’s 
usual sugar supply. 

2. Barriers that prevent these sugar sup- 
plies from becoming available to the U.S.A. 
consumers. 

3. Who is to blame for this situation? 

If this model had been made the basis for 
systematic probing, each respondent would 
have provided complete information; in the 
actual study, the model was made afterwards 
and most responses were incomplete. How- 
ever, the answers quoted above can be rea- 
sonably interpreted as shown in Table 26. 


industry 


Economic Models in the Public Mind 


A more elaborate model was created in my 
own analysis of Norwegian perceptions of 
their economic problems in 1949 (Barton, 
1957). Respondents were asked two ques- 
tions on why things were as they were, and 
one on what might be done about it: 

“What do you think is the main reason 
for the difficulties this country has had to 
contend with regarding the supplies of goods, 
clothing, etc.?” 
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TABLE 26 


Reasons For RATIONING SUGAR 


1. Whereabouts of Sugar 2. Barriers 3. Blame for Situation 

A. In Java Japanese blockade The Japanese ; 

B. In England and Russia Government policy of ex- (Either the Germans, if respondent 
porting sugar approves of sending to Allies, or U.S. 

government, if she does not) 

C. Some place overseas Lack of ships (Unclear—either the enemy, U.S. 

government, or both) 

D. In the U.S.A. Government policy of U.S. government (assuming re- 
concealing sugar to create spondent disapproves of the policy) 
war psychology 

E. Some place overseas Government policy Sugar beet industry 


preventing imports 


Source: Modified from Zeisel (1947). 


“What do you think should be done today 
so that the people will be better off with re- 
gard to food and clothing?” 

“What do you think is the main reason 
we are as well off as we are here in this 
country?” 

The answers were tabulated separately for 
different economic classes, and produced 
some revealing differences. Unfortunately, 
the models again were not developed before- 
hand and used to guide probe questions, con- 
sequently, respondents tended to mention 
only one causal factor for each question. This 
was presumably the one which they consid- 
ered most “to blame,” so that even though 
logically incomplete the responses have psy- 
chological meaning. 

I arranged the responses roughly in a 
causal sequence: for example, the war losses 
are prior to postwar factors such as govern- 
ment policies, low production, high invest- 
ment, and lack of foreign exchange. The 
arrows indicate possible causal connections; 
unfortunately these were not probed so we 
cannot know how many respondents would 
have mentioned each such connection. In 
some cases, ¢.g., “unfair distribution,” it is 
not clear what is blamed for this, and no 
arrow is drawn. 

The reasons for the consumer goods short- 
age (Figures 5a and 5b) tend to emphasize 


the war losses (and, by inference, to blame 
the Germans) in both classes; but how these 
war losses lead to the subsequent shortage 
was seldom explained. An equal emphasis is 
put by both groups on the lack of foreign ex- 
change; both were aware of Norway's de- 
pendence on the world market, but most re- 
spondents did not trace back the causes of 
the foreign-exchange lack. Some respondents 
did mention more basic factors, and here the 
class differences arise. The business owners 
mention “government policies” of one kind 
or another much more often than did the 
workers—although it is notable that only 17 
percent of the businessmen take this oppor- 
tunity to blame the Labor government for 
the shortages. The business owners also men- 
tioned “low productivity” more frequently, 
which apparently both they and the workers 
assumed to be the workers’ fault, not man- 
agement’s. A factor which every economist 
was acutely aware of was the very high in- 
vestment rate of the postwar Norwegian 
economy, enforced by government policies 
of rationing and controls. This was men- 
tioned by only 2 percent among both the 
workers and the presumably better educate 
businessmen. The model in the minds of the 
public clearly did not correspond to that hel 
by the economic experts. 

Asking what should be done to improve 
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Gov't 
Policies 


Low 
production 


Lack of 


foreign exchange 
to buy imports CAET 
40% goods 
shortage 
Investment 
program 
Unfair 
distribution 
East-West 
tension 
Figure 5a. Reasons for consumer goods shortage as seen by workers. 
Gov't 
Policies 
17% 
Lack of 
foreign exchange Ganniner 
to buy imports eo 
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shortage 


Investment 
program 
East-West 
tension 


Figure 5b. Reasons for consumer goods shortage as seen by business owners. 
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Figure 6a. Workers’ recommendations for increasing the supply of consumer goods. 
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Figure 6b. Business owners’ recommendations for increasing the supply of consumer go xis 
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Shipping, other 
private industries 
Government 

policies 


53% 


Full employment, 
prosperity 


Marshall 
Plan aid 


19% 


Gx) No strikes 


Figure 7a. Reasons given by workers for the country’s being as well off as it is. 


Shipping, 
private 
industry 
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Full employment, 
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Figure 7b. Reasons given by business owners tor the country’s being as well off as it is. 
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matters shifts attention away from the past 
(the war) to current factors (Figures 6a 
and 6b). It also shifts attention from the rela- 
tively passive intervening variable of the sup- 
ply of foreign exchange to more basic causal 
variables. The favorite recommendation of 
both classes is “higher production” and the 
related step of “more exports”; unfortunately 
most of those who suggest this do not tell us 
how to get it. Higher production is particu- 
larly favored by businessmen; perhaps they 
mean that the workers should work harder. 
Businessmen also come out strongly for less 
taxes and government controls. Over a third 
of the workers “don’t know” what might 
be done to increase supplies of goods. Some 
workers favor higher wages; we don’t know 
whether they thought the higher wages 
would have an incentive effect on produc- 
tion or would just put money in the hands 
of the workers so that their personal “goods 
shortage” could be alleviated by redistribu- 
tion. It is notable that nobody proposed re- 
ducing investment to increase consumption; 
indeed, some in both classes suggest more 
investment to increase the supply of con- 
sumer goods—obviously in the future. 
Finally, the reasons why the country is as 
well off as it is shed a rather different light 
on the dynamics of the economy as seen by 
the public (Figures 7a and 7b). A majority 
of workers attribute the current level of 
achievement to “government policies,” either 
general or specific, while only one-sixth of 
the businessmen believe the government pol- 
icies had this favorable effect. The business- 
men most often mention the Marshall Plan 
aid from the U.S. as a favorable factor; sec- 
ond, the no-strike policy of the unions; and 
third, “private industry,” particularly ship- 
ping. Both of these latter variables seem un- 
popular among the workers. It is clear that 
in answering this question people are look- 
ing for extraordinary factors; most of the na- 
tional production did not depend on the 
Marshall Plan aid, but this windfall pro- 
duced a visible improvement. Most produc- 
tion came from private industry, but what 
the businessmen who mentioned this had in 
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mind was probably some special entrepre- 
neurial effort to overcome the crisis. The 
references by workers to “full employment, 
prosperity” are probably not simply tauto- 
logical but are in praise of the government's 
fiscal policy, as contrasted with deflationary 
policies after World War I that caused wide 
unemployment and a falloff in production. 


Influences on People’s Models 


A study of American union members in- 
quired into one segment of the economic 
model (Sieber, 1962; 1964). ‘Three-hundred 
steel union members and as many members 
of other unions were interviewed in 1959 
about their attitudes toward inflation, and 
the relation of wage increases to price in- 
creases. Half of the workers felt no better 
or no worse off than they did two or three 
years ago; most of them explained this by 
saying that although their wages had in- 
creased, the higher cost of living had can- 
celled out the increase. The analyst points 
out that this is probably a misperception, 
since between 1950 and 1959 the average 
hourly real earnings (adjusted for price in- 
creases) of workers in primary industries 
had increased 44 percent; during the year 
previous to the survey, the average increase 
in real wages had been 4 percent. ; 

When asked, “Who is most responsible 
for the higher cost of living?” the workers 
chose from a checklist the categories listed in 
Table 27. 

Further analysis showed that those who 
blamed their own union for price increases 
were more willing to accept a contract whic 
did not bring annual wage increases, and 
would be less dissatisfied with a new con- 
tract which failed to bring any increase. The 
majority, of course, were not this forebear- 
ing, but the intensity of demand for wage 
increase was clearly reduced by the belief in 
the “wage-push” theory of inflation. 

One of the most notable findings of the 
survey was the relation of belief in wage 
push inflation to exposure to the mass media. 
The workers most exposed to the standard 
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TABLE 27 


ATTITUDE or Union MEMBERS TOWARD 
INFLATION 


penn rica see SOE S 
“Who is most responsible for the higher costs 
of living?” 


Steel Other 
workers workers 
Companies 57% 55% 
Government 45 43 
Labor unions 28 34 
Retail stores 16 11 
Others (volunteered) 3 3 
Don’t know 2 4 
151% 150% 
(300) (300) 


“In particular, do you feel that some unions 
(your own or others) must be partly to blame 
for rising costs of living because of their wage 
demands?” 


eee 


Steel Other 
workers workers 
Yes 62% 68% 
No 37 31 
Don’t know 1 1 
100% 100% 


a a Se eee 


Source: Sieber (1962). 


mass media (the commercial magazines and 
newspapers) were more likely to accept the 
belief that their union was partly responsible 
for price increases; those exposed more to the 
union press and other communications were 
less likely to hold this belief. In view of sub- 
sequent investigations of steel industry pric- 
ing, which culminated in antitrust cases, 
there is some reason to believe that the work- 
ers who accepted the wage-push theory from 
the mass media had been sold an unreal 
model of the situation. 
Public opinion researchers have tended to 
ask respondents rather crude “attitude” and 
image” questions. Perhaps if the researchers 
made a more careful analysis in advance of 
the main alternative explanatory models pro- 
posed by experts, they would be able to elicit 
from their respondents more complete and 
coherent explanations of social problems. 


Many researchers assume a high degree of 
ignorance, irritationality, and incoherence of 
beliefs on the part of respondents; therefore 
they do not try hard enough to look at the 
rational structure of the respondents’ opin- 
ions. The public’s understanding of the dy- 
namics of the social, economic, and in- 
ternational systems may not be wholly 
unimportant in determining their actions. 
We are often told that an enlightened pub- 
lic is a necessary condition for survival of 
democracy, or of human life itself. 


PuBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD REMEDIES 


We have seen in the Norwegian situation 
an example of one of the problems of asking 
people what they think should be done about 
a problem; many people have no ideas. This 
is particularly serious if we ask people to pro- 
pose changes in an institution—urban hous- 
ing and planning, television, foreign policy— 
and interpret a failure to make suggestions 
as evidence that the institution is running 
satisfactorily. There is an inherent bias 
toward the status quo in asking such ques- 
tions in any situation where the alternatives 
to the present system have not been vigor- 
ously presented to the public. 

As a means of combatting this status quo 
bias, the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
once proposed to a TV network a whole pro- 
gram of research on the potentialities of tele- 
vision (Lazarsfeld, 1963). Instead of asking 
respondents, “What would you like to get 
on television that you don’t get now?”— 
which usually produces very few sugges- 
tions for change—it was proposed that small 
samples of people in a number of commu- 
nities be exposed, over a period of weeks or 
months, to a series of experimental films and 
critical discussions of current television fare. 
After this exposure to imaginative alterna- 
tives, they would be asked what they would 
like to see. As a validation, some of these pro- 
grams might actually be made available in 
their communities, and it could be seen how 
many of the experimental group actually took 
the trouble to watch them compared with 
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matched controls. (Needless to say the net- 
work preferred to ask what people thought 
of the status quo.) 

Another serious problem is the acquiescent 
bias. If people are concerned about a prob- 
lem, they will tend to accept almost any 
plausible remedy that is proposed by the 
interviewer; they may even accept several 
logically contradictory proposals in the course 
of the interview. If strikes are a problem at a 
given time, people will agree to proposals 
for voluntary mediation, compulsory arbi- 
tration, government seizure of the afflicted 
industry, and so on, without much aware- 
ness of the implications. As we have seen in 
the Stouffer study, people who were con- 
cerned about communism in the U.S. agreed 
to a number of proposals with very far-reach- 
ing implications: that Communists have their 
citizenship taken away (what would then be 
done with an American-born Communist?) ; 
that they be put in jail (for how long, on 
what charge, and what would be done with 
them afterwards?); that they be fired from 
their jobs (how would they then live?). Per- 
haps such “opinions” are quite superficial. 
Questions which offered at once a range of 
alternatives, spelling out the main implica- 
tions of each, might obtain a more sober 
second thought about what should be done. 
This again lies in the realm of exploring 
“potential public reactions.” It is to be hoped 
that the public discussion of a problem will 
eventually catch up and bring all the alter- 
natives and their implications into the aware- 
ness of most citizens. 

Ideally the study of attitudes toward reme- 
dies would proceed in the context of a study 
of the models that people use to explain 
the problem. Then we might begin to un- 
derstand the assumptions on which people 
favor or reject cach remedy, and we could 
locate the crucial intellectual and evaluative 
bases of resistance to certain remedies. These 
could be compared with the beliefs of ex- 
perts and the values embodied in legislation. 
Some of the resistance to school integration, 
for instance, may turn out to be based on 
ignorance or misunderstanding of its con- 
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sequences for the school performance of 
white children. Some of it, in some circum- 
stances, may be based on demonstrable facts 
and basic values, which might suggest that 
the costs of the policy outweigh the gains 
for some people, so that pursuing it in these 
circumstances would lead to a reality-based 
conflict of interests. Here we are getting near 
the notion of group interests, objective and 
subjective. Surveys can examine how people 
define their group interests, and what model 
underlies their definition; however, this re- 
quires much more serious analysis of the 
problems to be inquired about than survey 
researchers usually make before they write 
their questions. 


SURVEYS AND THE SOCIAL 
PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESS 


We have seen that surveys can measure 
the awareness, the perceptions, and the opin- 
ions of the public and of strategic groups 
concerning social problems. What effects do 
these opinions have on the solution of social 
problems? Can surveys examine the conse- 
quences of opinion for behavior of various 
groups and the interaction of behavior in 
determining outcomes? In principle this 
should be possible. There are practical dif- 
culties in reaching strategic groups and get- 
ting them to tell what they are doing about 
an issue; survey methods may have to 
supplemented by other data, such as content 
analysis of public statements, informant 1n- 
terviews, and analysis of documents. 

The survey technique itself will have to be 
modified in several important ways. I he re- 
searcher will have to define a number of 
strategic groups in addition to the general 
public as populations to be surveyed. He wil 
have to design his samples so that the sam- 
pling points correspond to and adequately 
represent real political units, such as towns 
or counties. He may have to come back to 
his samples several times in the course of the 
problem-solving process, which may take 
months, or years, or go on indefinitely (3$ 
with issues such as peace or poverty). He wi 
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also have to expand his questioning from atti- 
tudes and opinions to include various kinds 
of behavior, both the respondent's own be- 
havior and his observations of other people’s 
behavior. 


NATIONAL SURVEYS AS COMPARATIVE 
STUDIES OF COMMUNITY SITUATIONS 


As an illustration of some of these modi- 
fications in the normal survey procedure, let 
us consider what might have been done in 
Stouffer's (1955) study on communism and 
civil liberties had more time and resources 
been available. Stouffer already adopted the 
principle of defining strategic groups to in- 
terview, in addition to the general popula- 
tion, by selecting fourteen organizational 
leadership positions for special study. These 
leaders were interviewed in 120 medium- 
sized cities. However, the public sample was 
drawn in the usual way, scattered over many 
sampling points that did not correspond in 
most cases to the leaders’ communities. Only 
a handful—averaging six—of members of 
the public were interviewed in these com- 
munities. 

The leaders and the public were asked 
what should be done with several types of 
political nonconformists: a person who was 
against churches and religion, a person who 
believed in government ownership of big 
business, a person accused of being a Com- 
munist, a person whose loyalty is questioned 
but who swears under oath that he was never 
a Communist, and an admitted Communist. 
The issues covered whether these people 
should be allowed to make a speech in the 
community; whether they should be allowed 
to teach in a high school or a college; whether 
they should be fired from jobs as a store clerk, 
aradio singer, or a defense plant worker; and 
whether a book by such a person should be 
taken out of the public library. These ques- 
tions were combined into an index of political 
tolerance, and most of the analysis explored 
the relationship of this index to beliefs about 
Communists and to social background char- 
acteristics of respondents. 


The results of some of these questions for 
each specific leader type are reported by 
Stouffer (Table 28). The professionals in the 
field of communications and law were the 
most tolerant; patriotic organizations and 
women’s organizations were the least. Eco- 
nomic and party leaders were in the middle; 
the elected officials—mayors—were almost as 
intolerant as the women and the patriotic 
groups. But no leadership group was as in- 
tolerant as the general public. 

All this is very interesting, but what is 
missing from the study is any reference to 
what has actually happened in these com- 
munities, and to what the leaders and the 
public actually did. Besides asking what 
should be done on each of the political-toler- 
ance questions, the researchers could have 
asked whether any such incident occurred in 
the community and what the respondent did 
about it, Was there a question of removing 
an allegedly Communist book from the li- 
brary? What did the library board president 
do? What did the American Legion com- 
mander do, the D.A.R. regent, the bar as- 
sociation president, and the newspaper pub- 
lisher? What did the public think, and how 
many took any action on either side? Like- 
wise, were any teachers fired for radical be- 
liefs or Communist ties? Did any noncon- 
formist speakers attempt to make speeches? 

With this kind of information we would 
have a comparative analysis of the social 
forces and processes involved in civil liberties 
incidents across 120 communities—a fan- 
tastically powerful set of data for understand- 
ing the consequences of the attitudes of vari- 
ous leaders and the public. For example, we 
could see whether attacks on civil liberties, 
and failure to repel the attacks, were more 
frequent in communities where public senti- 
ment was least tolerant. We could see 
whether relatively tolerant leadership groups 
prevented or defeated such attacks. We 
could see whether consensus within the lead- 
ership group reduced public involvement 
while dissensus led to attempts to involve the 
people. 

Crain, Katz, and Rosenthal (1969) studied 
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TABLE 28 
ATTITUDES OF Community LEADERS Towarp NONCONFORMISTS 


Newspaper publishers 

Bar Association presidents 
Community Chest chairmen 
Library board presidents 
Democratic county chairmen 
Chamber of Commerce presidents 
School board presidents 
Republican county chairmen 
Labor union presidents 

Mayors 

Parent-Teachers Association presidents 
American Legion commanders 
D.A.R. regents 

Women’s club presidents 


Average, community leaders 
Cross section in same cities as leaders 


Source: Stouffer (1955:31, 42, 194). 


the social forces and processes involved in 
community decisions regarding the fluorida- 
tion of the water supply as a means of testing 
theories concerning mass society vs. pluralist 
communities in relation to political extrem- 
ism vs. rationality. They drew their data not 
from samples of the public but from a survey 
of key informants—the local newspaper pub- 
lisher, the public health officer, and the mu- 
nicipal clerk, in several hundred cities. The 
informants described the stand taken by vari- 
ous political, professional, and civic leaders 
and organizations, the procedures used in 
making the decision, and the size of the vote 
for or against, if a referendum was held. The 
omission of direct survey data from the public 
meant that some important variables were 
only crudely estimated or not measured at all. 
However, on the basis of the informant data 
and the referendum statistics, the researchers 
were able to draw some striking conclusions 
about how local political systems operate, and 
to raise major questions concerning the ex- 
isting theories of pluralism as making for 


Willing Willing to Communist 
to Leta Let an Admitted Danger 
Socialist Communist Great or 
Speak Speak Very Great 

97% 73% 24% 

95 63 33 

93 62 31 

92 67 33 

91 56 20 

88 46 28 

88 40 27 

87 59 47 

82 45 33 

80 39 34 

79 43 39 

76 47 57 

74 39 69 

68 39 52 

84 51 37 

61 29 45 


rationality, A recent study by Crain (1968) 
of school-desegregation decisions in severa 
dozen communities used similar methods, 
and focussed on the role of community elites 
and interest groups in the decision process. 

Some of the issues we would like to study 
would require panel data from communi: 
ties. Coleman (1957) has suggested social 

rocesses by which community conflicts arise, 
Eais and, in some cases, produce lasung 
divisions. These could be studied in one com- 
munity by a panel of organizational leaders 
and of the general public. A set of commu- 
nity panels in many communities would per- 
mit us to study how structural characteristics 
influence the course of controversy. 

Survey evidence in such panel studies could 
be supplemented by other data: public state- 
ments of various groups and leaders, content 
analysis of the focus of attention and the bal- 
ance of content of the press, official statistics 
on demonstrations or outbreaks of violence, 
numbers of new voters registered, an 
so on. Consider, for instance, an intrigu 
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ing discrepancy in the figures on estima- 
tion of the danger of domestic commu- 
nism shown in Table 28. The percentage of 
newspaper publishers who believed that the 
Communist danger was great was much 
lower than the percentage of the general 
public who said they believed this. Yet we 
know that the public got most of their in- 
formation about “Communists in the United 
States and what is being done about them” 
from the mass media; three-quarters of the 
public said they got such information “mostly 
from what you read or hear on the air” rather 
than from “what you hear in conversations 
with other people.” Apparently many news- 
paper publishers conveyed a view of the prob- 
lem to their readers in which they did not 
themselves believe. 

It would be useful to compare public atti- 
tudes in different communities with the atti- 
tudes of the newspaper publishers and with 
the content of the press as revealed by con- 
tent analysis. This might show how wide- 
spread was a process described by Douglas 
Cater in which reporters, editors, and pub- 
lishers, who overwhelmingly did not believe 
Joseph McCarthy, nonetheless gave him enor- 
mous publicity because he catered to their 
need for a lead story by making wild charges 
(Cater, 1959: 68-74). The eventual refutation 
was never as sensational and got much less 
publicity, while a new set of charges could be 
relied on to fill the front pages. 

About the same time as the Stouffer study, 
another survey did attempt to collect data on 
actual events and behavior in a set of locali- 
ties. Lazarsfeld and Thielens (1958) studied 
the response of college and university profes- 
sors to the political pressures of the McCarthy 
period. The sample was set up so that clusters 
of professors were taken from a sample of 
156 colleges. Members of the sample were 
asked their opinions on the handling of po- 
litical nonconformity in the college setting, 
and the results were made into a scale of “per- 
missiveness” very similar to Stouffer's scale of 
political tolerance. But they were also asked 
about the occurrence of actual attacks on aca- 
demic freedom at their college, about the gen- 


eral policy of the college administration 
toward such attacks, about their own appre- 
hensions and behavior concerning expression 
or discussion of controversial ideas and their 
perception of other professors’ apprehension. 
This produced measures of the frequency of 
incidents at each college, of the “protective- 
ness” of the administration, of the actual and 
perceived levels of apprehension among the 
professors, and of the extent of cautious with- 
drawal from controversy. 

An example of the findings is the relation 
of these measures to the quality of the insti- 
tution, as measured by indicators such as the 
size of its library, budget per student, propor- 
tion of Ph.D.’s on the faculty, and production 
of scholars (Table 29). The high-quality col- 
leges had the most professors who were per- 
missive of nonconformity in political beliefs; 
they were also the places where professors 
were most frequently attacked by outsiders. 

The response of the administration, as re- 
ported by the professors, was somewhat bet- 
ter at higher-quality institutions. This ap- 
pears to be effective in holding down the 
proportion of faculty who worried about get- 
ting into political trouble; the proportion re- 
porting that they behaved cautiously in deal- 
ing with controversial issues was lowest at 
the high-quality institutions, which were 
most under attack. The point of greatest 
strain seemed to be in the “medium-high” 
institutions that had faculties liberal enough 
to be attacked but administrations whose re- 
sponse was less reliable; in these institutions 
there was the most worry and the most cau- 
tious behavior. At low-quality institutions 
there were very few liberal professors and 
few accusations, but many professors worried 
anyway and many were cautious. Perhaps 
worry and caution are chronic problems at 
these schools rather than products of Mc- 
Carthyism. 

In its analysis of the sample as a set of in- 
stitutions, and in its examination of the effect 
of institutional context and fellow faculty- 
member behavior on the worry and the cau- 
tious behavior of the individual, the Larzars- 
feld and Thielens study goes beyond mere 
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TABLE 29 
Facutty Responses aT COLLEGES oF VARYING QuALITY 


Percent 
Percent Reporting s 

of Faculty Percent Administra- Percent 

Permissive Reporting tion Stand Engaging in 

of Noncon- Accusations on Academic Percent Cautious 
Quality formity of Faculty Freedom Worried Behavior 
High 58 63 66 48 19 
Mai high 44 50 57 53 27 
Medium low 27 24 57 39 22 
Low 22 19 44 40 23 
Difference +36 +44 22, +8 —4 


Source: Lazarsfeld and Thielens (1958:162, 170, 173, 190). 


attitude research; it looks at the consequences 
of attitudes and behavior of some groups for 
the attitudes and behavior of others, and ex- 
amines how different types of colleges han- 
dle the problem of attacks on academic free- 
dom. This is done through the use of the 
professors as informants about the behavior 
of the attackers and of the administration as 
well as of themselves and their peers. The 
study might have been even more powerful 
if it had directly interviewed some of these 
other groups. 


VOTING SURVEYS AND ANALYSIS 
OF POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


The literature on political surveys in the 
last ten years or so has begun to deal with the 
question of the consequences of distributions 
of individual opinions and individual be- 
havior for the political system (Campbell, 
Converse, Miller, & Stokes, 1966). The sur- 
veys themselves, however, are still not de- 
signed to meet the needs of such a system 
analysis. They do not exploit the natural 
clustering of interviews which all national 
surveys practice to reduce field costs; yet any 
national survey could at the same time be 
made into a fifty-community comparative 
study of local processes if the effort were 
made. They seldom use systematic samples of 
community leaders, as Stouffer did in his sur- 


vey on communism; therefore, we cannot 
compare opinion trends in the general public 
(or its larger strata) with trends among spe- 
cial groups, such as county chairmen, news- 
paper publishers, labor union leaders, busi- 
ness leaders, etc. 

Even within the general public there has 
been little attempt to use clustering to mea- 
sure the actual state of the voter’s interper- 
sonal environment. The panel studies of elec- 
tions carried out in 1940, 1948, and 1950 by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research made 
increasing efforts to characterize the per- 
ceived political environment of the respon- 
dent—the politics of his three best friends, 
three closest fellow workers, and his family. 
Changes in attitudes could be related to the 
interpersonal environment; and the aggre- 
gate shifts of groups could be duplicated by 
simulation models in which individual voters 
were assumed to have certain patterns of 
contacts and certain reactions to mecting 
people of similar or opposing politics. But 
these panel surveys have never been followed 
up by designs for interviewing the mem- 
bers of the interpersonal environment, to 
find out what they actually think and do, and 
how they in turn respond to one another. 

An ambitious attempt to use surveys to de- 
scribe the entire political system of a nation 
is outlined by Bonilla and Silva-Michelena 
(1967). A model of the politics of social 
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change in Venezuela was developed in which 
the role of each population group was hy- 
pothesized; then empirical data were 
gathered on the values and political behavior 
of each group. Since a national random sam- 
ple would produce large numbers of average 
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citizens and very small numbers of many 
politically important groups, a stratified sam- 
ple was drawn providing coverage of thirty- 
four groups: An example of the findings is 
given in Table 30. The patterns of response 
to these and other items suggest the political 


TABLE 30 
ATTITUDE PATTERNS oF 34 Soctat CATEGORIES IN VENEZUELA 


Nationalize 
Oil Firms 


Student leaders 
Secondary school teachers 
Primary school teachers 
High government officials 
University professors 
Technicians and staff in government 
Labor leaders 
Priests 
Oil industry executives 
Municipal council members 
Executives of large commercial firms 
Executives of large industrial firms: 
a. central region 
b. western region 
Operators of small industry 
Owners and administrators of 
agricultural enterprises 
Government employees 
Executives of large commercial 
firms, eastern region 
Owners and administrators of 
cattle ranches 
White-collar workers in large 
commercial firms 
Industrial workers, western region 
Oil industry workers and employees 
Small business owners 
Industrial workers: 
a. central region 
b. eastern region 
Farmers in land reform settlements 
Wage workers in agriculture 
Rancho dwellers 
Traditional subsistence farmers 
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41% 


Irritated 
by 
Government 


Loyalty to 


Legalize 
Nation 


Divorce 
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81% 41% 26% 


Source: Bonilla and Silva-Michelena (1967:72, 74, 76, 81). 
Nore: A plus sign means that the percentage is 1.96 standard errors or more above the across-group means; a 


minus sign is 1.96 below. 
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values and the level of involvement of the 
different groups: Some are for radical eco- 
nomic change but are socially conservative 
and vice versa; some of each political direc- 
tion are involved while others are apathetic 
toward politics; nationalist sentiments tend 
to parallel political involvement. The analysts 
conclude: 


Contrasting ideological orientations are found 
within every class, thus further increasing heter- 
ogeneity. It is in these noncongruent orienta- 
tions both within and among classes and in 
political, cultural, and economic sectors that an 
explanation of political instability may be found. 
One might think that the lack of criticism of the 
system by industrial workers and peasants 
would be a source of political stability, since 
they seem to be participants. But their lack of 
political efficacy and of a modern nationalistic 
orientation and their ideological permeability 
suggest that they may be just as uncritical under 
any type of political system, even under a tra- 
ditional dictatorship (Bonilla & Silva-Michelena, 
1967:84-85). 


Thus conclusions about the future operation 
of the system are drawn from the analysis of 
the attitudes and behavior of an elaborately 
differentiated set of participants. 


ELITE SURVEYS 


The attempt to analyze social decision- 
making systems ideally should include sur- 
veys of both the general public (and its com- 
ponent classes) and elite groups that play 
a special role in decision-making. Elite groups 
may respond to public opinion; they may op- 
erate in the absence of public concern with 
an issue; they may ignore or defy public 
opinion; or they may try to mold it to their 
ends. 

Studies of foreign-policy issues tend to find 
a relatively low level of public knowledge, 
concerns and activity except in crisis situa- 
tions; the elites manage these things in 
normal times with a good deal of public tol- 
erance mixed, perhaps, with poorly informed 
grumbling. Within the clite groups there 
may be considerable variation of opinion. A 
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study of sixteen foreign-policy decisions in 
postwar West Germany systematically re- 
corded the position of eleven domestic elite 
groups, four foreign powers, and the West 
German chancellor on each issue, using in- 
formation from official statements, press 
statements, and informal interviews (Deutsch 
& Edinger, 1959). By comparing the policies 
actually adopted with the position taken by 
each group, the researchers were able to con- 
struct a rank order of apparent influence: 


The pattern of influence indicated thus an in- 
side group of elites with marked influence: the 
politicians of the cabinet and CDU [Christian- 
Democratic Union] leadership; the adminis- 
trative elite in diplomacy and the civil service, 
and the Roman Catholic bishops. In contrast 
to these, three elites seemed somewhat debarred 
from influence and access to policy decisions: 
the Socialist and trade union leaders and the 
Protestant bishops. Three intermediate elites 
showed a clear potential for increasing their in- 
fluence: big business, the press leaders, and the 
military, and the influence of all three has been 
rising since 1955 (Deutsch & Edinger, 1959:197). 


A survey of five elite groups in 1956 asked 
their opinions about five major policy de- 
cisions of the previous four years; these were 
compared with surveys of the public on the 
same subjects. The results tended to confirm 
the nonsurvey sources as to the relative sat- 
isfaction of various groups with the policies 
actually adopted, and indicated the relatively 
low involvement of the public. ; 

A study of a single issue combining public 
surveys, celite surveys, and case studies of 
pressure groups and of local communities 
was carried out by Bauer, Pool, and Dexter 
(1963) concerning the politics of protection- 
ism during the Eisenhower administration. 
The survey of businessmen notably included 
information not only on their opinions and 
sources of information but also on their out- 
put of political influence attempts with other 
businessmen, with Congress, and with the 
public. An example of the findings concern- 
ing output of influence attempts is shown 


in Table 31. 
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TABLE 31 
PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESSMEN COMMUNICATING WITH CONGRESS 
Tariff Attitude 
Objective Interest? Protectionist” Low-Tariff? 
1952-54 1954-55 1952-54 1954-55 
High tariff or mixed 21% 50% 8% 29% 
None 9 17 8 12 
Low tariff 12 15 15 28 


Lowtarit a pe er 


Source: Bauer, Pool, and Dexter (1963:213). 
* Based on type of industry and firm 

» Raise, leave as is, refused to generalize 

° Reduce 


The survey shows the activation of pro- 
tectionists during the period of a campaign 
for greater trade liberalization; it showed the 
greater motivation of the protectionists to 
communicate with Congress when their ob- 
jective interest and their attitude agreed than 
of the low-tariff businessmen when their ob- 
jective interest supported their beliefs. Other 
tables showed the importance of a perceived 
‘supportive environment” in stimulating ac- 
tion; businessmen were more likely to write 
their congressmen when they perceived that 
others in their industry supported their ideas. 
Although the protectionists were a minority 
of the business class as a whole, and certainly 
of the general public, they tended to perceive 
their own environment as supporting them 
and thus were stimulated to a strong output. 
„ An international comparative study of 
; opinion-makers” is surveying people in lead- 
ing positions in different institutional sec- 
tors in several societies, socialist and nonso- 
cialist (Barton, Bacevič, & Pantič, 1969; 
Kadushin, 1969). It attempts to find out how 
social background and current position are 
related to support of social criticism, the re- 
duction of economic differences, and eco- 
nomic development; how these attitudes are 
related to exposure to various kinds of com- 
munications and to position in the socio- 
metric network of discussion and influence; 
and how these variables are related to output 
of communications and policy-influencing ac- 
tivity. Potential “opinion-makers” are being 


asked their perceptions of public opinion in 
matters that can be checked against actual 
national surveys. By the use of dense sam- 
pling and snowball sampling, it is possible to 
analyze whether the interpersonal and insti- 
tutional environment is supportive or pro- 
duces cross-pressures for each respondent, 
and to see how groups which may develop 
different viewpoints are still linked by cross- 
cutting members and institutions. If these 
surveys can be repeated periodically and 
compared with changes in public opinion on 
the same issues from national surveys, it may 
be possible to work toward a dynamic analy- 
sis of the interaction of the public and the 
elites. 


SYSTEM MODELS OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Each social problem has its own dramatis 
personae who play a part in solving the prob- 
lem or preventing it from being solved. The 
study of the various status groups involved in 
handling a social problem necessitates con- 
structing a system model expressing the posi- 
tions and interrelationships of these groups. 
The applied researcher is often asked to study 
one particular group, usually the lowest rank- 
ing and most powerless in the system: acci- 
dent victims, welfare clients, school children, 
poor people. The money for the study often 
comes from one of the more powerful groups 
in the system. It is assumed that facts useful 
for improving the performance of existing 
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machinery can be found by studying the peo- 
ple who are supposedly being benefited and 
finding out their problems. 

Consider for instance the problem of com- 
pensation of auto accident victims. On the 
one hand there is worry over excessive claims 
which raise insurance rates; on the other, 
over insufficient help to many victims, inade- 
quate settlements, and lack of adequate rep- 
resentation. The bar association is likely to 
propose a study of accident victims and why 
some of them don’t hire lawyers (Hunting & 
Neuwirth, 1962) ; insurance companies might 
propose a study of plaintiffs’ lawyers and 
doctors and the factors in their behavior 
which make for fraud and exaggeration of 
claims. A system-minded sociologist would 
prefer to study the whole system: The victim; 
his interpersonal environment (family, co- 
workers, friends, neighbors) who encourage 
or inhibit him in making a claim and provide 
channels to lawyers; the specialized plaintiff 
bar; the big insurance companies and their 
lawyers; the doctors; the courts; and the 
regulatory agencies (state insurance com- 
mission). 

More remote factors to be considered are 
the political machines which influence the 
selection of court personnel and which medi- 
ate between insurance companies and regu- 
latory agencies; the insurance-buying public; 
the bar generally and its highly stratified or- 
ganizations; and perhaps the law professors 
and social scientists who are asked to make 
studies and recommendations. 

It is clear that the liability insurance com- 
pany is a little-explored social institution, 
handling vast sums of money extracted from 
automobile owners in a kind of private 
semivoluntary tax system, and paid out to 
claimants after deducting large sums for ad- 
ministrative and selling costs. It is a private 
administration of justice, most of which never 
takes place in a courtroom. Likewise the 
plaintiff bar, providing legal services for great 
numbers of people without down payment 
or, indeed, any fee in case of failure to collect, 
sharing one-fifth to one-half of the victim's 
compensation when he wins, is a form of 
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legal practice never envisaged when the 
canons of legal ethics or the basic tort laws 
were written. By analyzing this whole system 
of interested parties, one might be able to 
account for not only what happens to acci- 
dent victims and their claims but also what 
happens to attempts to reform and rationalize 
the system. 

A study of the urban housing problem 
might involve special surveys of a great many 
actors in the system: the low-income tenants} 
housing-regulation enforcement officials; lo- 
cal politicians in slum areas and in fringe 
areas with vacant land; real estate owners in 
slums and in vacant land areas; building con- 
tractors; officials of large financial institu- 
tions; building-syndicate members and other 
entrepreneurial types; building trade union 
leaders and members; social workers; archi- 
tects and city planners; and lawyers special- 
izing in real estate transactions. 

The analysis of the actors in such a system 
might reveal their perceptions, behavior, and 
interrelations; it would document the often 
unstated “limiting factors” on change—the 
sacred cows, vested interests, assumed un- 
changeable attitudes of various groups, and 
assumed technical impossibilities. It might 
suggest the side effects of changing any one 
group’s behavior or relationships. The con- 
clusion of such an analysis might be that it 
is impossible to deal effectively with a certain 
problem without major structural changes in 
the system; or it might suggest simple tech- 
nical, political, educational, or organizational 
mechanisms by which major obstacles could 
be removed. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has vividly por- 
trayed the deadlock of elite and mass opin- 
ions on the problem of mass unemployment 
in 1932, which led almost all liberal and 
radical intellectuals and even many con- 
servatives, to believe that the free market, 
private ownership, or both had to be abol- 
ished to get rid of mass unemployment 
(Schlesinger, 1958). Yet an ingenious social 
invention, the Keynesian fiscal policies, has 
permitted a great reduction in the level of 
unemployment and the maintenance of con- 
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siderable stability in its level, without the up- 
rooting of the capitalist system that the 
critics of 1932 envisaged. The examination of 
an adequate system model (which is what 
Keynes did for the economy) might permit 
the discovery of manipulable variables which 
could solve other major social problems with- 
out the trouble, expense, and risk of a social 
revolution. 

A survey that describes the links be- 
tween different parts of a social subsystem 
and their effects on behavior is Carlin’s study 
of big-city lawyers. He collected data on the 
social origins, educational background, pro- 
fessional careers, clients, court and agency 
contacts, and contacts with other lawyers for 
a sample of lawyers in one city. With these 
data he was able to describe statistically the 
stratification of the professional community 
and the relationships of each stratum to other 
social institutions and groups. The links out- 
lined in Figure 8 are all based on correlations 
from the survey. They are not of course per- 
fect one-to-one relationships, but tendencies 
of varying strength. Most of the correlations, 
however, are quite high, indicating a rather 
rigidly stratified system. 

_ The economic class and ethnic stratifica- 
tion of the community provided the starting 
point for the would-be lawyers, allocating 
grossly unequal opportunities to get into col- 
leges and law schools of high quality and 
prestige. The educational institutions fed 
their graduates differentially into positions in 
the highly stratified legal profession. The Ivy 
League schools filled the top stratum of the 
bar, the big firms which deal mainly with the 
big corporations and with the higher federal 
courts and regulatory agencies and the major 
financial institutions—which in turn are 
staffed by people of similar social origins to 
the large-firm lawyers. Meanwhile the Cath- 
olics and the Jews of poorer families got into 
the profession via the part-time or night law 
school, and ended up in a small neighborhood 
or downtown office dealing with the prob- 
lems of small businessmen and middle-class 
and lower-income individuals of similar 
ethnic origin. They confront the problems 


of getting business from a shifting clientele 
with only occasional need for legal services, 
and of dealing with lower-level, politically 
appointed and influenced courts and govern- 
ment agencies. They have little contact with 
lawyers in the large firms or the elite bar 
association, which in turn have little interest 
or understanding of their problems. 

Smigel (1964) suggests that recruitment 
patterns became much less ethnically dis- 
criminating after World War Il, so that in 
another generation the ethnic component of 
stratification will have been greatly reduced. 

It is this stratification of types of clients 
and of courts and agencies dealt with which 
determines the degree of exposure of each 
stratum of the bar to the pressures and op- 
portunities for unethical practice. The anal- 
ysis of the social system of the bar makes the 
nature of the problem of unethical behavior 
clear. It could also provide the basis for a 
study of how the community reacts to pro- 
posals to solve the problem—for example, 
efforts to tighten enforcement of the canons 
of ethics, efforts to reduce the pressures 
toward unethical behavior on the small-firm 
and individual lawyer, or projects to improve 
legal services to the poor and the lower-mid- 
dle-income groups. 

We can summarize the operations involved 
in designing a survey for the study of social 
problem-solving processes within a particular 
system: 

(a) Identify the dramatis personae, the 
status groups and organizations which han- 
dle the problem directly, as well as those 


. which set limits on the adoption of new 


modes of handling the problems. 

(b) Identify the major flows of economic 
interchange and of communications and in- 
fluence among these status groups. 

(c) Obtain quantitative measures of the 
attitudes, perceptions, contacts, and behavior 
of these various status groups. 

(d) Analyze the determinants of attitudes, 
perceptions, and behavior of the various 
groups as revealed by the survey. 

(e) Analyze the consequences of the atti- 
tudes and behaviors of each group for the 
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other groups in the system. This is likely to 
require measurements at two or more points 
in time. As changes take place in one part 
of the system, we can trace the flow of in- 
formation, influence, and behavioral conse- 
quences for other parts of the system. Such a 
“social-system panel study” permits the test- 
ing of functional hypotheses about the conse- 
quences of behaviors of one part of the system 
for other parts. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Social Indicators 


and Social Problems 


EDWARD W. LEHMAN 
New York University 


The coeditor of one of the most celebrated 
anthologies in the field of social problems ac- 
knowledges that the problems his book deals 
with—eg., mental illness, prostitution, family 
disorganization, etc-—may well be less im- 
portant to the American society of today and 
of the future than “political apathy, debase- 
ment of popular taste, mediocrity of leader- 
ship, or impoverishment of culture and edu- 
cation. . . . No doubt,” Robert Nisbet tells 
us, “it is unlikely that any nation or com- 
munity ever declined as the consequence of 
prostitution, narcotics addiction, or higher 
suicide rates, whereas there is little question 
that whole nations have lost the capacity for 
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Amitai Etzioni in shaping my thinking in the area of 
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(1967), and Etzioni and Lehman (1968). 
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Association in Boston in August, 1968, which bears on 
some of the issues raised here (Lehman, 1968). In addi- 
tion, I would like to thank my wife, Ethna Lehman, for 


her many helpful comments. (See Lehman & Lehman, 
1969.) 


maintaining their full social organization as 
the result of weak or perverse leadership, fail- 
ure of nerve, or endemic apathy.” Unfortu- 
nately, in the last analysis, he reluctantly ad- 
mits: “From a scientist's point of view there 
is too little precision in these conceptions to 
make them suitable for objective treatment. 
They fall within more speculative types of 
discourse” (Nisbet, 1966: 1-2). 

While social scientists can all agree with 
these statements insofar as they represent a 
diagnosis of the current state of affairs, there 
is a growing feeling that such a situation can- 
not be passively accepted. If mankind is to 
survive, we must become more successful in 
mastering our social and nonsocial environ- 
ments. Social science, in contributing to this 
growing capacity for mastery, has begun to 
realize that it cannot rely merely on the rela- 
tively safe, tried-and-true topics, theories, con- 
cepts, and methods of the past. In short, if we 
are to struggle with such problems as politi- 
cal apathy, perverse leadership, failure of 
nerve, etc., we must devise theories, concepts, 
and methods that make these phenomena 
susceptible to scientific analysis. In response 
to these needs, for instance, there has de- 
veloped in the realm of methodology, what 
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has been called the “social indicators” or “so- 
cial accounting” movement which is funda- 
mentally concerned with programs for the 
systematic measurement and accounting of 
society’s present and changing problems and 
states. Basic to this field is the work of Gross 
(1966; 1967); see also, Bauer (1966), Moore 
and Sheldon (1966; 1968), and Bell et al. 
(1969). 


PITFALLS OF SELECTION 
AND APPLICATION 


This chapter represents a preliminary state- 
ment about one aspect of such a program: 
How can one best select and/or construct in- 
dicators of social problems? The most com- 
mon type of criticism leveled at social indi- 
cators centers on how accurate they are, i.e, 
how well the data-gathering agency has 
counted noses. Obviously, we do not dispar- 
age the importance of the critical examination 
of how fastidiously data are compiled. How- 
ever, we here focus primarily not on this issue 
but rather on problems arising from the ex- 
tent of correspondence between a social sci- 
ence concept and the indicator(s) employed 
to measure it, ie, problems of internal 
validity. 

The uncritical application of indicators to 
concepts confronts the student of social prob- 
lems with at least two major potential pitfalls. 
The first, and perhaps more obvious, stems 
from the fact that invalid indicators may 
yield incorrect social diagnoses. For exam- 
ple, Biderman (1966) points out that educa- 
tional statistics no longer adequately reflect 
how knowledge and skills are imparted in 
American society. Until recently, the sys- 
tematic acquisition of knowledge and skills 
occurred almost exclusively within the formal 
educational system. The principal type of in- 
dicator used to evaluate how much was being 
done to impart knowledge and skill was 
“some kind of count of the time people spent 
as students in an educational institution. The 
major type of indicator of what kinds of 
knowledge and skills were being imparted 
was some kind of a count of the time people 


spent as students of one or another curricu- 
lum” (Biderman, 1966: 109). 

However, Biderman notes that there are 
increasing numbers of activities which go on 
outside of educational organizations that “in 
format and physical aspect, as well as ob- 
jectives” are almost indistinguishable from 
what goes on within the traditional schooling 
system (Biderman, 1966:110). He includes 
among the social units now serving these 
functions such agencies as the armed forces, 
NASA, the new technological industries, 
etc. As a consequence of these changes, Bi- 
derman challenges us to rethink the role of 
educational statistics as indicators of how 
extensively knowledge and skills are being 
imparted to the population. It seems to us 
that, on the basis of his treatment of these sta- 
tistics, it is safe to assume, at the very least, 
that any program of social accounting which 
tries to evaluate how well America is keeping 
pace in creating and dispersing knowledge 
and skills will present an incomplete or per- 
haps even a wholly inaccurate picture if it 
relies solely on data from the traditional edu- 
cational system. Hence we are faced with an 
indicator whose validity has declined ap- 
preciably over time and whose accuracy 
diagnosing a social situation is now seriously 
in doubt. 4 

The second major pitfall of the uncritical 
use of indicators for the study of social prob- 
lems is in the area of policy formation. 
Clearly incorrect diagnoses may generate 1n- 
effective policies. Thus to treat today’s prob- 
lems of education only in terms of the pre- 
conceptions of thirty years ago will probably 
lead to misunderstanding and to failure. 
However, even when diagnoses are not dubi- 
ous, policy-makers are faced with problems if 
they have been simpleminded about the in- 
ternal validity of their indicators. Specifically, 
the drive toward parsimony and quantifica- 
tion frequently leaves the social planner un- 
aware of critical aspects of a social problem 
and, thus, unaware of key factors which may 
lend themselves to manipulation for the sake 
of social change. 

For instance, one may get a reasonably ac- 
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curate picture of the relative quality of the 
educational systems of several nations by 
comparing their rates of Ph.D. production. 
Although such figures tend to yield reliable 
results, they may not provide the most de- 
sirable basis for a program to improve the 
quality of any particular educational system. 
To put it slightly differently, social problems 
have at least two kinds of indicators: extrane- 
ous ones, which indicate mainly the existence 
of the surface manifestations of a problem, 
and more intrinsic ones, which tend to point 
to deeper etiologic and corrective factors. Re- 
lying only on the former may doom success- 
ful policy formation. After all, how effective 
are cough drops for treating tuberculosis?” 

In an effort to help overcome these tenden- 
cies toward misdiagnosis and ineffective 
policy, this chapter will focus on: (1) the ex- 
tent to which similar techniques can validly 
measure both relatively unambiguous con- 
cepts such as divorce and more complex ones 
such as endemic apathy, and (2) the degree 
to which different kinds of social problems 


1 Clearly, the distinction between extraneous and in- 
trinsic indicators is an analytic one, and most concrete 
indicators of social problems probably fall somewhere 
along a continuum between these two extremes. There- 
fore, indicators are more or less extrancous or intrinsic. 
Consequently, the social planner is rarely ever faced 
with the sociological analogue of choosing between 
cough drops and destroying tubercle bacilli. Rather he 
must opt to manipulate factors which are partly ex- 
trancous, partly intrinsic. As a general rule, he should 
select those factors which seem to him to be more in- 
trinsic than others. 

However, Etzioni has suggested recently that, in light 
of the fact that the resources needed to transform the 
“basic conditions” in America are unavailable, we must 
face the fact that either some shortcuts will have to be 
found or most social problems will not be treated at all 
in the foresceable future (Etzioni, 1968:40-51). In other 
words, he is suggesting that there may be times when the 
extrancous-intrinsic “mix” for designating the most 
malleable factors for planning will have to be altered to 
contain a heavier loading of extraneous aspects than 
originally desired in order to overcome the resistance to 
change imposed by scarce societal resources. 

The reader is also referred to a similar distinction by 
Perrow (1961) between intrinsic and extrinsic indi- 
cators. Perrow suggests that medical organizations which 
rely on extrinsic indicators of prestige are particularly 
susceptible to goal-modification. 


seem to require different kinds of indicators. 
Specifically, we here present a “value-added” 
discussion of the issues faced in the measure- 
ment of social problems. The presentation is 
value-added in two senses: first, because the 
ingredients listed first are more applicable to 
the study of the problems of the individual 
members of society while the later procedures 
are more relevant for the study of the prob- 
lems faced by society as a system (i.e. some- 
what irrespective of its particular members) ; 
second, because each succeeding technique 
put forward, while more complex and costly, 
also more closely meets the specifications for 
adequate measurement, regardless of the so- 
ciological level of analysis. 

Our treatment is entirely preliminary. As 
yet we are unable to present anything ap- 
proaching a complete model for measure- 
ment in any area of sociology, be it social 
problems, social stratification, macrosociol- 
ogy, or what not. Also, despite our foregoing 
exhortations, most of our examples are drawn 
from the more tried-and-true sectors of the 
study of social problems. This seems to us to 
be unavoidable in light of the fact that more 
daring types of measurement have not been 
constructed. It also should be viewed as a 
challenge to theorists to formulate concepts 
applicable to yet uncharted regions of social 
problems, since any model for measurement 
is probably doomed to remain incomplete un- 
less progress is also made in the conceptuali- 
zation and theory of social problems. 


AGGREGATED DATA ABOUT 
SYSTEM MEMBERS 


There is a strong tendency in the measure- 
ment of social problems to rely on aggregated 
data, ie, on data based on information col- 
lected about individual members of a society 
either from complete enumeration (e.g, the 
USS. Census) or from a sampling of the 
population (e.g., the Gallup poll). Sums, fre- 
quency distributions, measures of central 
tendency and of dispersion, and proportions 
are the simplest forms in which these data are 
presented. For example, it seems at times that 
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we are almost continuously bombarded with 
the latest figures on unemployment, racial 
prejudice, vehicular deaths, crime, disease, 
divorce, etc. in the United States. Such data 
are particularly attractive because they are 
so “naturally” quantitative (since they are 
based on counting people, their attributes, or 
their behaviors), and thus lend themselves 
so directly to statistical manipulation, and 
also because they are so relatively easy to 
acquire (i.e., from surveys or from such abun- 
dant secondary sources as census reports, 
UN handbooks, voting statistics, organiza- 
tional records on participants, etc.). 

However, the user of aggregated data fre- 
quently ends up concluding that what Ber- 
tram Gross has called the “new Philistinism” 
is not a danger unique to economic measure- 
ment but is rather an abiding dilemma in 
most social measurements to which aggre- 
gated indicators are particularly vulnerable 
(Gross, 1966: 17-19). In the pursuit of greater 
and greater accuracy, there often develops a 
disparity between a social concept as it is 
formulated in theoretical or everyday lan- 
guage and the operational definition by 
which it is empirically measured. Hence frac- 
tional measurement appears to be a nagging 
problem for all social research, since it is diffi- 
cult to construct an operational definition 
that covers a concept in all its ramifica- 
tions and dimensions.” 


2 Recent commentators have subjected the traditional 
operationalizing procedures of sociology to a variety of 
other criticisms beside the inherent tendency toward 
fractional measurement. Two of the more important 
of these alleged deficiencies are (1) that operationalism 
conceals inadequate conceptualization, and (2) that 
operationalism leads to “irrelevant” measurement. In the 
area of conceptualization, some critics of contemporary 
research have charged that the distinction between 
nominal and operational definitions is an aberration of 
the social sciences and that no comparable dichotomy 
exists in the physical sciences (Park, 1967:156-157). 
Ethnomethodologists, particularly, have argued that most 
nominal concepts which are operationalized in social 
research are the creations of everyday language rather 
than of rigorously developed theoretical formulations. 
These critics note that researchers tend to take this every- 
day language for granted when in fact its structure and 
derivation ought to be a central area in social inquiry. 


We suggest that the special susceptibility of 
aggregated data to fractional coverage flows 
from at least three different sources. First, be- 
cause each aggregated indicator is so “natu- 
rally” hard there is a tendency to rely on 
single-item measurements when adequate 
coverage requires multi-item measurements. 
Second, when aggregated data are used to 
describe the states or problems of a collec- 
tivity, there is a deep temptation to rely exclu- 
sively on marginal characterizations and to 
ignore meaningful intrasystem variations. 
Finally, the total dependence on aggregated 
measures makes adequate sociological analy- 
sis more difficult because those properties 
which a social system may possess irrespec- 
tive of its members’ attributes tend to be 
ignored in favor of an analysis that concen- 
trates on members’ characteristics; i.e, ag- 
gregated measurements are prone to reduc- 
tionism. Let us consider each of these three 
tendencies associated with the use of aggre- 
gated data. 


SINGLE-ITEM vs. MULTI-ITEM MEASURES 


Undoubtedly many social science concepts 
are, in theory, validly measured by reliance 
on only one indicator. We suggest, however, 
that concepts dealing with most social prob- 
lems are of sufficient complexity that ade- 
quate measurement ordinarily entails the use 
of more than one indicator. For example, the 
concept of crime implies more than the num- 
ber of felony convictions per annum; the 


In addition, they argue that even sociologists who seek 
to measure theoretical concepts err because they fail to 
make explicit the rules governing the correspondence 
between the values of their operational and nominal 
definitions, (See especially, Cicourel, 1964.) 

Other critics of traditional operationalizing tech- 
niques have pointed out that all indicators contain 
systemic “irrelevancies” as well as random error. It 1$ 
true that several independent indicators of the same di- 
mension provide some relief from this problem in that 
they all have different irrelevancies, but this procedure 
does not cause the irrelevancies to disappear. This point 
was made in a private communication by Donald T. 
Campbell and is touched on, for example, in Webb, 
Campbell, Schwartz, and Sechrest (1966:1-34). 
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alienation of the working class involves more 
than the extent of worker dissatisfaction 
with pay and working conditions; and mean- 
ingful participation in the democratic po- 
litical process entails much more than voter 
turnout. To build adequate measures for 
such concepts the several dimensions that 
underlie a social concept must be specified, 
and one or more indicators must be found 
for each dimension. If a unified scoring sys- 
tem is desired, these indicators must be com- 
bined into an overall index (Lazarsfeld & 
Rosenberg, 1955: 19-108). Index construction 
demands that at least two decisions about 
weighting be made: (1) decisions on the 
relative importance of each dimension, of 
each indicator, and of the various values of 
each indicator, and (2) decisions on the sta- 
tistical procedures to be applied to represent 
these relative values. 

Aggregated data are particularly vulner- 
able to fractional coverage because, as we 
noted above, their intrinsic “hardness” tempts 
the user into being content with single-item 
measurements. Thus those who employ such 
indicators in the study of social problems 
must be especially cautious. We suggest that 
any measurement of a concept in the realm 
of social problems that relies on a single in- 
dicator—particularly when it is an aggre- 
gated indicator—should be viewed with sus- 
picion. While simply adding more and more 
indicators does not insure improved validity 
if they all measure the same dimension, 
drawing on a plurality of indicators of dif- 
ferent dimensions provides a first step in 
combatting fractional coverage and the con- 
sequent tendencies toward erroncous social 
diagnosis and ineffective policy formation. 

Perhaps our point (and its implication for 
social diagnosis and policy formation) will 
be clearer if we look at a specific illustration. 
Recent statistics in the area of mental health 
have shown that discharge rates from psy- 
chiatric hospitals are on the increase and that 
the length of hospitalization for mental ill- 
ness is decreasing (Clausen, 1966:73-81). If 
we were to rely exclusively on cither of these 
indicators of the state of mental health in 


American society, we might be led to the 
conclusion that this social problem is disap- 
pearing and that societal resources can now 
be diverted to other areas. However, other 
data tell us that the rates of re-admissions to 
psychiatric hospitals have increased at a pace 
greater than the decline in discharges. As 
Freeman and Simmons (1963:3) have put it: 
“fewer beds may be needed, but the patients 
keep them warm for each other.” 

Moreover, among those patients who man- 
age to avoid rehospitalization, there are 
considerable differences in their levels of 
adaptation in the occupational, associational, 
recreational, and familial realms. Many pa- 
tients are functioning at very marginal lev- 
els, and some have “turned their homes into 
small private hospitals catering to one pa- 
tient” (Weiss & Glasser, 1965: 384). 

Obviously the progress made in reducing 
the number and lengths of psychiatric hos- 
pitalization by innovations in chemotherapy, 
experimentation in transitional facilities, etc., 
implies neither that mental illness is disap- 
pearing in the United States nor that funds 
can be reallocated to other action programs. 
A total reliance on one of these two indica- 
tors, or even on both, might thus have led to 
an erroneous social diagnosis and impotent 
or even harmful strategies in social plan- 
ning. Indeed, judicious use of all the avail- 
able indicators actually leads to the realiza- 
tion that mental illness has multidimensional 
ramifications. Before we can describe the 
state of mental health in the U.S., our mea- 
surements, as a minimum, need to cover both 
in-patient and out-patient populations. 

The user of aggregated indicators who has 
painstakingly specified all of the relevant di- 
mensions and has selected indicators for each 
is by no means home free, however. A re- 
searcher also may leave himself open to mis- 
leading results if he is irrevocably committed 
to combining his indicators to form an index 
yielding a single score. The principal danger 
here is that in the pursuit of one overall sum- 
mary statistic, the internal variation among 
the dimensions and the indicators will be ig- 
nored. Thus Daniel Glaser, after praising the 
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FBI’s Index of Crime as a considerable im- 
provement over previous crime indices, goes 
on to note that “all seven offenses used in 
this Index are given equal weight, so that a 
theft of $50 counts as much as murder in the 
total Index” (Glaser, 1967:115). 

Glaser is not the only critic of crime sta- 
tistics nor is the above point the only criticism 
which can be leveled at crime indices. Actu- 
ally, we are not attempting to offer a defini- 
tive critique of such data. (For an excellent 
treatment in this regard, see Biderman, 1966: 
111-129.) Rather, we use the example to sug- 
gest that although single-score indices un- 
doubtedly are often highly desirable, they 
should not be used to the total exclusion of 
the subindices that make them up. Those 
interested in the study of social problems 
must observe this point because failure to 
account for internal variations may result in 
failure to record crucial societal changes. For 
example, as Glaser’s point makes clear, if 
only an overall index is provided for crime, 
one might record “no change” over a period 
of time while actually there may have been a 
considerable decline in murders and a par- 
allel increase in thefts of property valued at 
about $50. 

Consequently, at times both subindices and 
overall indices are needed to provide an ade- 
quate accounting of a social problem. More- 
over, we suggest that at other times overall 
indices can be dispensed with entirely, nota- 
bly in those cases where the combining of 
scores has no compelling theoretical or prac- 
tical grounding but serves only to satisfy a 
ritualistic and arid empiricism. In other 
words, in the process of specifying the di- 
mensions and indicators underlying a social 
problem, the social analyst may ultimately 
decide that he is dealing not with one phe- 
nomenon but several sets of phenomena 
which “common sense” treatment has up to 
now seen as cut from a single cloth. Durk- 
heim's (1951) classification of the types of 
suicide and Merton's (1957) respecification 
of the different kinds of deviance provide 
classic illustrations of this process. 


MARGINAL CHARACTERIZATIONS VS. 
INTRASYSTEM VARIATION 


The social problems facing our society are 
probably most commonly presented as the 
“marginals” of aggregated data. For exam- 
ple, we are told about the per capita income 
of the U.S., the annual rates of deaths due 
to coronary heart disease, the amount of al- 
cohol consumed in the nation during a year, 
or the number of marriages terminating in 
divorce. Such characterizations suffice only 
for rather rudimentary descriptive purposes, 
however. Total reliance on portrayals from 
marginal data opens the door to pitfalls re- 
sembling those flowing from exclusive de- 
pendence on a single score from a multi-item 
index. In this latter instance, a monolithic 
scoring system has obscured possible inde- 
pendent fluctuations in the subdimensions of 
the social problem. 

The difficulty with marginal data is that 
they, too, obscure internal variation, but in 
this instance the variation has to do with the 
distribution of the social problem among the 
subunits making up a social system. Thus, 
for instance, our understanding is heightened 
when per capita income is given not only for 
the United States as a whole, or in terms of 
a nation-wide frequency distribution, but also 
for each region separately. In addition, fur- 
ther clarification is provided if the data are 
also cross-tabulated by education, then by oc- 
cupational category, then by race, etc. ; 

The discovery of intrasystem variations 1$ 
critical for any social scientist who wants to 
go beyond the information yielded by mere 
marginals, It is particularly important for the 
diagnosis and treatment of social problems. 
For instance, Leon Keyserling has pointed 
out that the United States’ relatively low rates 
of unemployment present an inaccurate and 
overly optimistic picture. He writes: 


A full-time unemployment rate of close to 4 
percent means . . . a full-time unemployment 
rate of 7.5 percent among Negroes, more than 
10 percent among young people, aged 16-21, out 
of school and in need of work, about 25 percent 
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among young Negro females out of school and 
in need of work, and up to 40 percent in some 
critical areas of some cities. This is intolerable 
... (Keyserling, 1967:105-106). 


Hence, a key step in adequately charac- 
terizing the state of a social problem is 
achieved when one moves beyond marginals 
and begins to cross-tabulate the problem vari- 
able in terms of strategic societal subdivi- 
sions. Keyserling’s case of unemployment 
demonstrates that a simple reliance on mar- 
ginals actually may mask profound stresses 
in our societal fabric. A clearer and clearer 
picture is obtained when two or more varia- 
bles are simultaneously related to the social 
problem using procedures commonly re- 
ferred to as multivariate analysis. Here the 
population, rather than successively being di- 
vided by region, race, sex, education, etc., 
is divided by two or more variables at the 
same time. For instance, we can dramatically 
contrast the magnitude of unemployment 
among, say, young urban black women who 
are high school dropouts with unemploy- 
ment among white women with similar ed- 
ucational and regional characteristics. More- 
over, not only does multivariate analysis help 
us to perceive the subtleties in the differential 
distribution of a social problem throughout 
society but it also helps us to explain some 
of the determinants of the problem. In other 
words, the judicious selection and applica- 
tion of additional variables can be expected 
to help us account for more and more of the 
variance of a particular problem. 

This approach has long been standard op- 
crating procedure for those who use survey 
methods to study such phenomena as right- 
wing extremist attitudes, racial prejudice, 
anti-Semitism, etc. These researchers know 
there is more profound information to be 
gained by multivariate analysis. As a result, 
they do not merely locate these sentiments 
separately by region, by class, by religion, by 
party affiliation, etc. Rather they are able to 
tell us that McCarthyism, for example, was 
especially strong among urban working-class 
Catholics who were nominally Democrats 


while upper-class Protestants, regardless of 
party ties, were far less favorably disposed to 
this movement (Lipset, 1963). 

However, when selecting indicators linked 
to intrasocietal differences to cross-tabulate 
with aggregated measures of social problems, 
a researcher will confront at least two other 
dilemmas. First, he must acknowledge that 
selection of the wrong variables may bring 
no real improvement in measurement. None- 
theless, in this instance, he should be at least 
fortified by the hope that the accumulated 
experience of methodology, theory, and ac- 
tual research make it probable that we can 
list several variables likely to increase our 
ability to detect intrasystem variations and 
to account for more of the variance of most 
dependent variables. 

The second danger is more difficult to 
overcome because of the way aggregated 
indicators frequently are collected and re- 
ported. There is a tendency in some socio- 
logical research to treat formal administra- 
tive boundaries, such as those demarking 
counties, church parishes, election districts, 
health areas, etc. as if they automatically cir- 
cumscribed meaningful social units. Actu- 
ally, the formal units may cut across or be 
smaller or larger than the real units. The 
methodological pitfalls of this approach are 
frequently associated with the “ecological 
fallacy”; however, the confusion between 
formal and real social units is not confined 
to ecological analysis. 

The dangers inherent in this type of con- 
fusion perhaps can be seen with special clar- 
ity if we examine certain studies seeking to 
relate social class to coronary heart disease 
(C.H.D.). Elsewhere we have selectively re- 
viewed the literature in this area and found 
at least three major studies which, on the 
basis of ecological correlations, link lower 
status with higher risk of C.H.D. (Lehman, 
1967). One study measured class by using 
median rental of census tracts in Balti- 
more; another ranked eighty-three Manhat- 
tan health areas by median income; and the 
third used median income of census tracts 
in Chicago. However, as we pointed out in 
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our review, it is unwarranted to state that 
lower-class persons are prone to C.H.D. 
simply because administrative units made 
up of largely lower-class individuals have 
higher coronary death rates. It is quite pos- 
sible that a disportionate number of the cor- 
onaries may occur among the minority of 
non-lower-class persons in the area (as no 
formal unit is absolutely homogeneous). 
Also, other studies cited in our review have 
not all reached the same conclusion. There- 
fore, the findings from the three “ecological” 
studies seem to be potentially misleading. At 
a time when federal spending on preventive 
medicine has begun to play a significant role 
in our society, an uncritical acceptance of 
these results could lead to an ineffective allo- 
cation of funds. 

Nor is this particular pitfall confined to 
intrasocietal comparisons. Scheuch, among 
others, has demonstrated that the study of 
social problems on an international level is 
also affected by these difficulties. For in- 
stance, he argues that many compilers of 
aggregated statistics about nations treat all 
formal political constructs as if each were 
actually a polity when in reality some are, 
while others are not (Scheuch, 1966:144- 
145). Comparisons among nations, only some 
of which are genuine polities, can be ex- 
tremely misleading. Thus, it is difficult to 
imagine any real significance in data that 
rank orders the five nations having the high- 
est “percentage of the population in cities 
over 20,000” as Hong Kong, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Surinam, New Zealand, and Great 
Britain. “The fact,” Scheuch concludes, “that 
in the United Nations something is defined 
as a polity and has a vote in the organiza- 
tion does not make it necessary to treat the 
units as comparable in contexts other than 


membership or votes in the U.N.” (Scheuch, 
1966: 145). 


REDUCTIONIST vs. NONREDUCTIONIST 
ANALYSES 


_ Discussion of intrasystem variations high- 
lights the fact that regardless of whether or 


not a particular social problem stems directly 
from the attributes or behaviors of the indi- 
vidual members of a social system, the prob- 
lem is invariably analyzed within a systemic 
context. Almost instinctively we tend to pre- 
sent data about heart disease, crime, divorce, 
domestic violence, etc., in such a way as to 
characterize not just patients, criminals, di- 
vorcees, and rioters, but the entire society 
and/or its subcollectivities as well. In this 
way we are probably acknowledging our im- 
plicit acceptance of the fact that regardless 
of how “individualized” a social problem 
seems to be, it has significance for the social 
system in which it occurs. Hence, all social 
problems, regardless of kind, must in some 
way be viewed as properties of collectivities. 
Indeed, while there are many social prob- 
lems which can be analyzed with validity in 
terms of the attributes of the members, there 
are others which cannot be treated in an in- 
dividualistic way in any sense at all without 
greatly distorting what they really are. 

Of course, students of social problems have 
long been aware that some of their subject 
matter is inherently irreducible to the prob- 
lems of the individual members. This posi- 
tion, after all, is implicit in the common divi- 
sion of the field into social deviance and soctal 
disorganization. We would suggest that in 
a rough way this classification recognizes 
that certain social problems are in some way 
inherent in individual attributes or behaviors 
(e.g., mental illness, crime, drug addiction, 
suicide, etc.), while others have an existence 
which is to some extent independent of the 
particular members of a social system at any 
given time (e.g, race and ethnic relations, 
community conflict, war, and even over- 
population). 

When aggregated indicators (ic, mea- 
sures based on attributes of the members or 
some sample of the members of a social sys- 
tem) are uncritically applied to collective 
properties, which may be independent of the 
characteristics of individual members, the 
door to a reductionist analysis may be opened. 
On the one hand, as we previously noted, 
aggregated measures appear especially attrac 
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tive because they more readily yield hard, 
quantifiable data. On the other hand, exclu- 
sive reliance on such data may make it seem 
as if all system properties stem from mem- 
bership attributes because it is in terms of 
the latter that system properties are mea- 
sured. Thus the distinct possibility develops 
that those properties which a social system 
may possess irrespective of its members’ at- 
tributes will tend to be distorted or even ig- 
nored in favor of analyses that concentrate 
solely on the members’ characteristics. Allen 
H. Barton characterizes this approach as a 
“sociological meat grinder.” “You can study 
mice or frogs by putting them through a 
hamburger machine and looking at every 
hundredth cell under a microscope,” he tells 
us, “but you tend to lose anatomy and physi- 
ology that way. Structure and function get 
lost, and we are left with cell biology” (Bar- 
ton, 1966:1). 


BEYOND REDUCTIONISM 


Up to this point we have spoken of only 
one class of indicators: aggregated measures. 
However, observation of the attributes of the 
individual members is not the only way to 
measure the properties of a social system. An 
alternative approach is to use global data. 
Indicators using global data are based not on 
information about the individual members 
of the system but on observations of the prop- 
erties of the collectivity as such. For example, 
if we were to characterize societies by the 
proportion of the electorate who voted for 
totalitarian political parties or by rates of il- 
literacy, we would be relying on aggregated 
data; if we characterized them by the pro- 
portions of their national budgets devoted to 
armaments compared with social welfare or 
by whether or not they have a state church, 
we would be employing global data. (For a 
fuller treatment of these two concepts, see 


Lazarsfeld & Menzel, 1961.) 


PROPERTIES AND INDICATORS 


The aggregated-global distinction implies 
two separate dimensions which up until now 


generally have been confused. (Several works 
have implied the duality, however, includ- 
ing Lazarsfeld & Menzel, 1961; Scheuch, 
1966; and Etzioni & Lehman, 1967.) In the 
first place, the distinction points to the kind 
of social system property under analysis, apart 
from how it is measured. System properties 
are either membership properties or supra- 
membership properties. Membership proper- 
ties refer to the characteristics of a system 
that stem from the attributes of the system 
members themselves. For instance, societies 
may be described and compared on the ex- 
tent of members’ political participation, on 
the proportion of the labor force devoted to 
service activities, on per capita income, etc. 
Supramembership properties are attributes of 
the social system as a system—i.e. irrespec- 
tive of the particular properties of the mem- 
bers per se. Societies can be portrayed in 
terms of a wide variety of characteristics 
which are essentially supramembership in 
nature, including whether they have presi- 
dential or parliamentary systems, whether 
they are prone to wage intersocietal warfare, 
whether their regimes are “democratic” or 
“totalitarian,” etc. In the past such terms as 
syntalic and integral have been used to de- 
scribe this type of property. 

Acceptance of the theoretical position that 
there are some social system properties which 
cannot be derived automatically from the at- 
tributes of the individual system members 
does not mean that only membership prop- 
erties are reflected in members’ behaviors. To 
hold this latter position would lead to es- 
pousal of a sociologistic stance so extreme 
that the supramembership properties would 
have to be viewed as having a totally inde- 

ndent metaphysical existence. Rather, we 
hold (along with many others) that when 
men interact with one another, the “entity” 
created by these interactions takes on quali- 
ties that are not reducible to the attributes 
of those engaging in the interaction or to 
their behaviors. 

On the other hand, unless there are men 
who act, interact, and react, there would be 
no such “thing” as a supramembership prop- 
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erty. For example, we might be able to say 
a great deal about a baseball team such as 
the New York Mets simply by computing 
the teams batting average, i.e. dividing the 
number of base hits the players have gotten 
by their number of total official times at bat. 
This would provide us with an aggregated 
indicator of team performance. But apart 
from how well the players do as hitters, the 
ultimate payoff in baseball is relative team 
standings based on the percentage of games 
won over a season. Team standing (e.g, first 
place, second place, etc.) is a property of the 
team as such and not derivable directly from 
the individual performances of the players. 
Hence, it is a supramembership attribute. At 
the same time, however, it would be absurd 
to say that the number of games a team wins 
or loses is wholly independent of the per- 
formances of its players. Nevertheless, if one 
thinks a team’s standing is merely the ac- 
cumulation of how well each player has 
done, then the World Series frequently has 
the wrong teams participating! 

Although we are quite adamant on the 
theoretical salience of the concept of supra- 
membership property, we do not deny that 

is category, as we have used it to this point, 
is inherently residual, i.e, it has been used to 
refer to all the possible characteristics of a 
social system that stem from sources other 
than the members who comprise it. Since 
this chapter is not intended to be a theoreti- 
cal treatise on collective attributes, it seems 
inappropriate to dwell at length on what all 
the supramembership properties of social sys- 
tems might be. Nevertheless, we would sug- 
gest that two classes of such properties are 
especially important. The first is the struc- 
tural characteristics of a social system, i.e, the 
relatively stable and recurrent networks of 
interaction among status-occupants, collectiv- 
ities, and between subsystems and the larger 
systems in which they are embedded. For in- 
stance, Daniel Bell's assessment that Ameri- 
can society has been completely transformed 
first from an essentially agricultural to an 
industrial society and now into a postindus- 
trial society (ie, one in which more than 
half of the economic activity is devoted to 


services) is fundamentally a judgment about 
structural change in our system (Bell, 1968: 
152-161). The properties considered are struc- 
tural because the shifts from agricultural to 
industrial to postindustrial are basically alter- 
ations in the relationships among the major 
components of American society. 

A second class of supramembership attri- 
butes which seem to us to be of particular 
importance is collective activities. There are 
some types of performances which, from the 
sociologist’s viewpoint, are more appropri- 
ately treated as enactments by the system 
rather than by its individual members. In a 
sense we can say that automobiles are pro- 
duced by General Motors rather than by in- 
dividual workers on the assembly line, or 
that war is waged in Vietnam by the United 
States and not just by those who made the 
decision to enter or who do the fighting. To 
be sure, without individual performances 
there could be no collective activity—but to 
see the latter merely as the aggregation of 
the former removes any possibility for gen- 
uine sociological (let alone, macrosociologi- 
cal) analysis. 

The contrast between membership and 
supramembership properties of a social sys- 
tem points to the conceptual dimension of 
the aggregated-global distinction. The second 
dimension of this distinction is methodologi- 
cal—it implies the need to select indicators 
that are most appropriate for measuring 4 
particular collective attribute. To avoid need- 
less terminological proliferation, such indi- 
cators are labeled cither aggregated or global. 
As we have already noted, researchers com- 
mitted to hard, quantitative data tend to pre- 
fer aggregated indicators. Global indicators 
are usually more qualitative and hence more 
imprecise. Nevertheless, global indicators are 
not necessarily any less hard than aggregated 
ones. For example, a global indicator whic 
characterizes the stability of a political sys- 
tem by the number of coups d'etat over 4 
period of time is not less precise and hard— 
and may actually be more valid—than an 
aggregated measure derived from voting 
records. 
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INDICATORS, MODES OF DATA COLLECTION, 
AND PROBLEMS OF INDIRECT 
MEASUREMENT 


As if separating out the conceptual dimen- 
sion from the methodological aspects of the 
aggregated-global distinction were not diffi- 
cult enough, there is yet another potential 
confusion which can becloud adequate treat- 
ment of the problem of how best to measure 
systemic attributes. Surveys are perhaps, the 
most common source of aggregated indica- 
tors; frequently cited sources of global data 
include items originally collected for other 
purposes, such as documents (the table of 
organization of a large corporation, the U.S. 
Constitution), historical records (letters, dia- 
ries, travelers’ reports), and so forth. An un- 
questioning acceptance of these two general 
tendencies, however, might lead to the un- 
warranted conclusion that aggregated indi- 
cators are always the product of primary data 
analysis and that global indicators always de- 
rive from secondary analysis. This is emphati- 
cally not the case! 

A methodologist must be able to distin- 
guish between the types of indicators of 
social system attributes and how these indi- 
cators are collected, and he must recognize 
that within limits these factors may vary in- 
dependently. Thus, while it is true that many 
global indicators are derived from informa- 
tion originally collected for other purposes, 
this does not mean that secondary analysis 
inevitably generates only this type of indi- 
cator. In fact, many of our most important 
societal and international aggregated indi- 
cators are drawn from data originally col- 
lected or computed for purposes other than 
the study at hand. Indeed, the study of social 
problems would be severely hampered if ana- 
lysts were deprived of such data as census 
reports, birth records, medical statistics or 
voting records. 

_ Naturally, in light of the cost in money, 
time, and personnel of collecting new data, 
it is reassuring to know that there are many 
already existing sources of global as well as 
of aggregated indicators. Therefore, we can 
frequently generate a substantial number of 


indicators about the state of social problems 
in a society without resorting to any new 
data-gathering effort. However, such indirect 
measurement—ie., the construction of indi- 
cators from data collected for other pur- 
poses—is subject to several pitfalls. In the 
realm of economic analysis, for instance, 
Oskar Morgenstern has argued that indirect 
measurement poses a major stumbling block. 
He states: 


But in general, economic statistics are merely by- 
products or results of business and govern- 
mental activities. . . . Therefore, they often 
measure, describe or simply record something 
that is not exactly the phenomenon in which 
the economist would be interested (Morgen- 
stern, 1963: 14). 


For instance, the inadequacies of indirect 
measurement provide one of the bases for 
Morgenstern’s critique of national income 
data. Policy-makers, he feels, impute far too 
much precision to these statistics. Frequently, 
he notes, “the existing data are not collected 
in a form directly suitable for use in estimat- 
ing gross national product or one of its com- 
ponent items” (Morgenstern, 1963:251). 

We suggest that the hazards of indirect 
measurement are present in most areas of 
societal analysis. We shall touch briefly on 
two of the more important pitfalls that we 
believe are inherent in indirect measurement. 
The first stems from the fact that the con- 
struction of indicators via secondary analysis 
tends to obscure the potential biases of those 
who gathered the original data. The second 
pitfall flows from the fact that indirect mea- 
surement is inclined to lead to fractional cov- 
erage of social concepts. 

Implicit in Morgenstern’s critique of the 
bulk of economic statistics is the assumption 
that few of the data-compiling agencies in 
our society are guided solely by dispassionate 
scientific interests. Frequently, for example, 
the unit responsible for collecting the data 
is charged with observing its own operations 
or the performance of some other division 
within the same organization. Sometimes the 
data-gathering agency is asked to evaluate 
the activities of “clients” or other external 
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entities which it cannot view with complete 
affective neutrality (e.g, as when a social 
service agency rates whether or not those who 
use its services have been successfully “reha- 
bilitated”). At other times, the data-gather- 
ing agency is subject to pressures from out- 
side sources about what may or may not be 
legitimately observed (e.g., the opposition to 
enumerating religious preferences in the de- 
cennial U.S. Census). Moreover, the “ex- 
perts” responsible for the actual collection 
process cannot necessarily rely on a “techni- 
cal consensus” to determine what precisely 
should be measured. This possible lack of 
consensus is due to more than the great var- 
iation in technical competence that exists 
in any field; also important is the fact that 
data collection may be an interdisciplinary 
task and professions vary in their perspec- 
tives, as may competing “schools” within a 
given profession. 

Finally, the user of indirect measures must 
be aware that statistics are often deliberately 
generated for nonrational purposes, or at least 
they may have nonrational outcomes. Bider- 
man, for example, proposes five basic “non- 
scientific” roles that data can play: (1) data 
can provide the bases for claims on resources 
whose allocation is dictated by law or cus- 
tom; (2) they can serve as ammunition for 
Various parties in intra- or interorganiza- 
tional politics; (3) they can promote “the co- 
hesion of organizational alliances”; (4) they 
may serve as symbols to rally public support; 
(5) they may provide the grounds for or re- 
inforce national or institutional creeds (Bid- 
erman, 1966: 102). It is imperative that the 
users of indirect measurements satisfy them- 
selves that none of these five factors is op- 
erative in such a way as to seriously impede 
the collection of accurate data. 

Aside from the potential biases of data- 
gathering agencies, there is at least one 
other major pitfall of indirect measurement: 
fractional coverage. The problems outlined 
above, which generally haunt fractional mea- 
surements, appear with special power when 
the measurement is also indirect. Not only is 
the range of dimensions ordinarily not cov- 


ered, but the data available often do not pro- 
vide adequate coverage for the dimensions 
that have been tapped. 

For instance, in an earlier paper (Etzioni & 
Lehman, 1967) we argued that the type of 
demographic data that are most accessible 
may distort our capacity to diagnose urban 
problems. We noted how one author sought 
to minimize complaints about “urban con- 
gestion” by pointing out that the population 
of New York City had barely increased over 
the past twenty-five years (Kristol, 1967:23). 
However, using raw data made available by 
the New York State Department of Labor's 
Division of Employment, we performed cal- 
culations which suggested that the number 
of persons working in New York City had 
increased by at least 24.5 percent between 
1940 and 1965. Similarly, from data furnished 
by The Visitors’ Information Bureau of the 
City of New York, we calculated that the 
annual number of visitors to the city had in- 
creased by 26 percent between 1955 and 1965 
(Etzioni & Lehman, 1967:10). 

In other words, because the readily avail- 
able census data tend to stress residential 
information, analysts concerned with the 
problems of congestion may easily overlook 
the fact that, although the number of peo- 
ple sleeping in the five boroughs has not 
risen, there are apparently many more peo- 
ple working, shopping, and recreating in the 
city than ever before. Thus, to rely only on 
published census measurements masks cer- 
tain problems and may lead us to underesti- 
mate the magnitude of the reforms needed 
in modern urban life. 

To recapitulate the last two sections briefly: 
We noted that the distinction between aggre- 
gated and global data implies both a concep- 
tual and a methodological dimension. Con- 
ceptually, it was suggested that social systems 
have some properties derived directly from 
their members’ attributes (membership prop- 
erties) and other characteristics—notably sys- 
tem structure and collective activities—which 
do not flow univocally from members’ attri- 
butes (supramembership properties). Meth- 
odologically, it was noted that social system 
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qualities could be measured by using either 
indicators based on information about the 
individual members (aggregated indicators) 
or indicators based on observations of char- 
acteristics other than those of individual 
members (global indicators). We pointed 
out that the aggregated and global indicators 
should not be confused with primary and 
secondary data analysis—and that secondary 
analysis is an important source of both kinds 
of indicators. However, we concluded this 
section with a warning against the uncritical 
use of indirect measurements (indicators 
based on secondary data) by noting the pit- 
falls that stem from the potential biases 
of the original collecting agency as well as 
from the inherent tendency toward frac- 
tional coverage on the part of indirect mea- 
surements. 


CONGRUENCE OF SYSTEM ATTRIBUTES 
AND SYSTEM INDICATORS 


Is there any correlation between the two 
aspects of the aggregated-global distinction, 
ie, are system attributes and system indi- 
cators in some way associated? This ques- 
tion is an appropriate one not only for those 
concerned with the valid rendering of social 
system properties in indicator form but also 
for those interested in the empirical account- 
ing of a society's social ills. It is important 
for the social system analyst because he seeks 
measures which not only are reliable but 
which also tell it like it is about collective 
properties while he steers a course between 
the Scylla of reductionism and the Charybdis 
of exaggerated sociologism. The student of 
social problems has a similar concern be- 
cause he is faced with some societal prob- 
lems that directly reflect members’ behav- 
iors (e.g, mental illness) and others that 
seem to have a supramembership locus (¢.g., 
race relations). In other words, just as social 
systems have, in general, membership and 
supramembership properties so, too, soci- 
ety has membership and supramembership 
problems. 

On the surface at least, there would in- 


deed seem to be an obvious association be- 
tween system attributes and system indica- 
tors: Membership properties tend to go with 
aggregated indicators and supramembership 
properties with global indicators. This appar- 
ent congruence stems from the symmetry be- 
tween the conceptual criterion by which a 
property is viewed as collective and the meth- 
odological basis on which the system charac- 
teristic is measured. However, the strongest 
argument for relying solely on congruent 
combinations stems not so much from the 
advantages of such combinations of attributes 
and indicators as from the potential dys- 
functions of incongruent usages. The exclu- 
sive reliance on global indicators to measure 
membership properties opens the door to the 
disregard of intermember and subsystem var- 
jations; the application of aggregated indi- 
cators to measure supramembership proper- 
ties raises the danger of reductionism. 
Global indicators are sometimes used to 
assess membership properties and member- 
ship problems because “direct” data about 
the members. of the system are not available. 
This reliance on global indicator. becomes 
dangerous when these indicators are used to 
ascribe the global characterization to most or 
all members of the system without any real 
evidence about their distribution. Insofar as 
historical studies must frequently depend on 
global data, such research is chronically 
plagued by this type of pitfall. All too often 
historical researchers are forced to make do 
with anecdotal material where “hard,” reli- 
able measures are actually required. There 
are, however, important exceptions to this 
tendency in historical research. For example, 
Sidney H. Aronson has tested the various as- 
sumptions made by historians concerning the 
alleged changes in the composition of politi- 
cal appointees in the “Jacksonian Revolu- 
tion.” Aronson, drawing on his background 
in both history and sociology, carefully coded 
the social background characteristics of the 
higher civil servants in the administrations 
of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and An- 
drew Jackson with the same logic one em- 
ploys to code survey data. Consequently, he 
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is able to show that, contrary to the pre- 
vailing historical viewpoint, the overwhelm- 
ing majority in all three administrations 
came from the socioeconomic elite (Aronson, 
1964). 

In the empirical study of social problems 
the use of aggregated indicators to charac- 
terize supramembership problems is prob- 
ably a more common incongruent usage than 
the application of global indicators to mem- 
bership problems. The incongruent use of 
aggregated indicators has about it a super- 
ficial aura of hardness. However, when we 
rely exclusively on such indicators to char- 
acterize a supramembership attribute, we are 
preparing the groundwork for a reductionist 
analysis which loses sight of the structural 
aspects of social systems as well as of such 
emergent properties as collective activities. 

The notion of social structure assumes, by 
definition, that different members have dif- 
ferent positions within the system and, there- 
fore, that they may have different “leverage” 
as far as the current state and activities of the 
system are concerned. Any aggregated ap- 
proach that disregards difference in position 
is automatically astructural and hence reduc- 
tionist. Galtung’s charge that the survey 
method is “too democratic” should be under- 
stood in this light. He says: 


The democratic principle is one person—one 
vote; the principle of statistical analysis is 
usually the same: one card-one count, where 
one individual has one punch card. Thus a 
democratic bias is introduced. This may be 
valid in systems where individuals count about 
equally much or equally little, but not in sys- 
tems with tremendous differences in the degree 
to which the properties of people count . . . 
(Galtung, 1967:152). 


For instance, if a researcher had predicted 
(before July 1968) changes in the Catholic 
church’s official position on birth control 
based simply on polls of Catholic public 
opinion or on recent Catholic fertility trends, 
he would have been greatly embarrassed. Ac- 
tually, any adequate portrayal of the church’s 
stance on contraception would have to be 
premised on the assumption that the views 
of the pope and the curia are far more im- 


portant than the opinions of rank-and-file 
Catholic laymen. Hence, if we seek to char- 
acterize supramembership attributes (e.g, 
the official church position on birth con- 
trol), unmodified aggregated data are not 
sufficient. 

While the incongruent combinations of 
properties and indicators are especially trou- 
blesome, the so-called congruent usages are 
not without difficulties. The use of global in- 
dicators to measure supramembership attri- 
butes, especially, tends to raise a hornet’s 
nest of methodological problems. All too fre- 
quently this combination depends on ex- 
tremely soft data. Consequently, indicators 
tend to be imprecise, and meaningful com- 
parative statements about differences among 
and within systems become very difficult. 

For example, William J. Goode points out 
that those interested in the structure and 
quality of family life of ancient Rome are 
able to give us certain details about wedding 
ceremonies, drawn from documents and de- 
scriptions that have been preserved, as well 
as a considerable number of anecdotes and 
stories, notably about upper-class women. 
However, the fact that a researcher must 
focus almost exclusively on bits of gossip, 
because these are the only available data, 
makes adequate measurement extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. For instance, Goode 
tell us that 


stories which illustrate the position of women 
at that time would, for example, yield almost 
diametrically opposed inferences. If one collects 
stories about only the loose and bawdy women, 
Roman family life among the upper strata ap- 
pears very different than if one selects by con- 
trast the family patterns of the virtuous an 
noble women, but “balance” does not solve the 
problem . . . (Goode, 1968:330). 


Goode goes on to suggest that what would 
solve the problem is “systematic data,” it» 
similar observations on a representative sam- 
ple of the people. “Unfortunately,” he con- 
cludes, “what is journalistically interesting 
may not be the most sociologically signifi- 
cant, and certainly does not often give an 
adequate picture . ..” (Goode, 1968:330). 
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In addition, exclusive dependence on 
global indicators often gives system proper- 
ties an unnecessary air of formalism because 
global indicators tend to focus on the more 
formal characteristics of social systems to the 
relative detriment of informal and/or real- 
life dimensions. Probably the major’ reason 
for the affinity is the tendency for global in- 
dicators to be drawn from institutionally ap- 
proved lore or from published sources such 
as official statements or documents of formal 
authorities or semiofficial agencies. For ex- 
ample, a researcher who wants to determine 
whether the United States or the Soviet 
Union is a more “democratic” society would 
have to compare more than the written con- 
stitutions of the two nations. As a minimum 
he would have to determine not only which 
document was indeed more democratic but 
also the extent to which the various demo- 
cratic prescriptions in each had, in fact, been 
implemented in societal life. 

_ Finally, as we have already noted, global 
indicators tend to be excessively holistic in 
nature in that they cannot provide a fully 
adequate measure of dispersion of a collec- 
tive property throughout a system. In a sense, 
then, they are likely to be as inherently astruc- 
tural in their own way as unmodified aggre- 
gated data. Nevertheless, there do exist global 
approximations of measures of dispersion. 
For instance, historians or journalists who 
portray the mood of the United States in 
global terms frequently throw in the caveat 
that their assessments do not apply uniformly 
to all regions and perhaps exclude the South 
entirely. That this is at best a weak substitute 
for dispersion measures can be seen by com- 
paring such an assessment with a typical table 
provided by any public opinion survey. Take, 
for instance, the December 1966 Gallup poll. 
In a single table the following opinions about 
President Johnson’s Great Society programs 
were reported: 32 percent of those inter- 
viewed had a favorable opinion toward the 
president’s programs while 44 percent had 
an unfavorable view; in the East, 27 percent 
were favorable and 50 percent unfavorable; 
in the South, 30 percent were favorable and 
54 percent unfavorable; in the Midwest, 32 


percent were favorable and 46 percent un- 
favorable; and in the West, 40 percent were 
favorable while 38 percent were unfavorable. 
The foregoing discussion makesit clear that 
supramembership attributes face many more 
measurement problems than a simple mem- 
bership attribute. Insofar as supramember- 
ship attributes cannot be derived simply by 
observing individual members, supramem- 
bership properties are not adequately charac- 
terized by aggregated indicators alone. Hav- 
ing a tendency to be at times soft as well as 
formalistic and holistic, global indicators are 
too often less than satisfying for the empirical 
portrayal of supramembership properties. Be- 
cause so many social problems are essentially 
supramembership in nature, it seems worth- 
while to consider some procedures which 
promote the more complete rendering of 
such collective qualities. Furthermore, even 
when the researcher is basically concerned 
with membership-oriented social problems, 
a knowledge of how to measure supramem- 
bership attributes would be useful because 
these latter properties are often used as in- 
dependent and elaborating variables. 


MEASURING SUPRAMEMBERSHIP 
PROPERTIES 


In considering some of the procedures for 
improving the measurement of supramem- 
bership properties, we divide our treatment 
into two major sections. First, we consider 
the techniques that appear generally useful 
for rendering these characteristics—although 
they seem to have special power for measur- 
ing structural attributes. Second, we discuss 
some of the problems that apply specifically to 
the measurement and assessment of collec- 
tive activities. 


GENERAL SUPRAMEMBERSHIP 
AND STRUCTURAL ATTRIBUTES 


Although potentially there are probably an 
infinite number of ways to measure social 
system properties which flow from sources 
other than member attributes, two principal 
methods have particular value: (1) positional 
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weighting of aggregated data, and (2) link- 
ing global and aggregated indicators. 


Positional Weighting 


The previous quotation from Galtung tells 
us that a major deficiency in the use of ag- 
gregated indicators to measure supramem- 
bership properties is the introduction of a 
“democratic bias.” He suggests that one way 
to overcome this liability (with its concomi- 
tant tendency to reductionism) is to assign 
weights to system members based on the sali- 
ence of their position to the issue at hand 
(Galtung, 1967:251). While we know of no 
study that has explicitly tried this proce- 
dure, the technique is implicit in many stud- 
ies. For example, McClosky examined the 
degree to which an ideological consensus 
regarding fundamental democratic values 
exists in the United States by using two 
samples rather than a single-sample survey. 
The first sample included over three-thou- 
sand political activists or leaders drawn from 
the delegates and alternates who attended 
the 1956 Democratic and Republican con- 
ventions; the second was a cross-sectional 
national sample of fifteen-hundred adults 
drawn by the Gallup poll. McClosky found 
that the political leaders adhered much more 
closely to the American creed than did the 
general public. For example, 40.1 percent of 
the leaders expressed high faith in democ- 
racy compared to 18.5 percent of the second 
sample. Had he relied solely on a random 
sample of the U.S. electorate, McClosky 
might have missed not only the fact that 
there is a small minority of system members 
who are more than twice as committed to 
the creed than others, but also that these 
members are in power positions which pro- 
vide leadership for the political actions of 
others (McClosky, 1964). 

Hence, if we seek to draw a total picture 
of a society based on an issue such as the 
degree of support for democratic principles, 
it appears sensible to weight various respon- 
dents in terms of their relevance to the issue. 
In addition, this example makes clear that 


this type of phenomenon reflects not just a 
membership property but rather patterns of 
relations existing within the system. The 
example further suggests that, leaders and 
active citizens being a small minority of 
any population, meaningful supramember- 
ship measurement—and structural measure- 
ments, particularly—may require our re- 
placing the typical representative sampling 
procedures (associated with most public 
opinion surveys) with some form of pur- 
posive sampling, e.g. snowball sampling, 
cluster sampling and, especially, stratified 
sampling. 

In general, we expect that the more we 
move from random sampling—ic., from 
assuming that all respondents necessarily 
have equal leverage in determining conduct 
within the system as well as of the system— 
the more valid our characterization of supra- 
membership properties will be. Nevertheless, 
the strategy of weighting societal positions 
with the aid of some form of purposive sam- 
ple is no foolproof way to make aggregated 
indicators measure up to supramember attri- 
butes. The strategy has two rather obvious 
limitations: (1) it may not be economically 
feasible because costs tend to increase with 
the complexity of the sampling procedure; 
and (2) since many surveys specifically seek 
to characterize members or membership at- 
tributes only, weighting the respondents in 
terms of the relevance of their positions be- 
comes largely superfluous. 


Linking Indicators 


We have repeatedly stressed that exclusive 
reliance on aggregated indicators may lead 
to reductionism and that total dependence of 
global measures invites “softness,” formalism, 
and an excessively holistic portrayal. It would 
seem, therefore, that the strong points and 
deficiencies of global and aggregated indica- 
tors tend to complement one another; where 
one is deficient, the other is strong. Conse- 
quently, we suggest that, as a general rule 
of thumb, supramembership attributes fre- 
quently are more completely measured when 
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both aggregated and global indicators are in- 
cluded. In other words, to avoid fractional 
measurement when selecting indicators of 
supramembership properties, we need not 
only more indicators per concept but also 
different kinds of indicators which yield char- 
acterizations that are hard and nonreduction- 
ist yet reflect intrasystem nuances. 

Given the difference between aggregated 
and global indicators, one may prefer to treat 
each type of measurement separately, i.e. 
making no effort to fuse them and simply 
comparing their different results. Typical of 
this approach is the examination of political 
stability by Russett et al. (1964:97-104). 
Faced with a complex definitional problem, 
they argue that “there is little point in try- 
ing to isolate a single meaning of ‘stability’ 
so as to use it exclusively” (Russet et al., 
1964:97). Consequently, they rely on two 
“partial” measures. The aggregated measure 
is based on a nation’s death rate per one- 
million population from domestic group vio- 
lence, 1950 to 1962. The higher a nation’s 
score in this regard, the less stable it is pre- 
sumed to be. The global measure is titled 
“executive stability” and is derived by divid- 
ing the number of years a nation has been 
independent by the number of chief execu- 
tives it has had between 1945 and 1961. In 
this instance, the higher the score, the more 
stable the nation is considered. The authors 
tell us that the two indices are not highly 
correlated (e.g., Cuba ranks as the least stable 
among seventy-four nations based on deaths 
from domestic group violence while it falls 
roughly in the middle of the “executive sta- 
bility” rankings) and therefore are best used 
together because “overemphases on either of 
the indices will produce some striking anom- 
alies” (Russett et al., 1964:97). 

Social researchers have gone beyond sepa- 
rate enumeration, however. In fact, the prac- 
tice of combining global and aggregated 
indicators is far from new in sociological re- 
search, although it frequently has not been 
carried on in a conscious manner. To do 
justice to the problems growing out of pro- 
cedures combining global and aggregated 


measures would require an entire paper in 
itself. Nevertheless, it seems worthwhile in 
passing to list and briefly describe three of the 
more frequently used techniques: (1) prop- 
erty-space analysis; (2) index construction; 
and (3) correlational, factor analytic, and re- 
lated techniques. We shall discuss these pro- 
cedures strictly from the viewpoint of the 
limited issue at hand. 

Property-space analysis is a procedure de- 
signed to explicate the several dimensions 
and/or indicators of a heretofore vaguely de- 
fined concept (Barton, 1955), thus mitigat- 
ing some of the potentialities for fractional 
measurement. For instance, instead of rely- 
ing on terms such as folkways, mores, and 
laws to characterize societal institutions, the 
property-space analyst sees them as only three 
of the possible points of intersection among 
the several values of such dimensions as 
(1) how rules are originated, (2) how rules 
are enforced, and (3) how groups feel about 
given rules (Barton, 1955:50-53). In other 
words, he treats the dimensions or indicators 
as separate axes of a coordinate system analo- 
gous to the one used in plane geometry. The 
only formal difference between the two 
procedures is that the geometric approach 
requires quantitative measurements while 
property-space analysis does not. Rank-orders 
and even arbitrary classifications are capable 
of locating a concept, a person, or a collectiv- 
ity on each axis and, consequently, in the 
property space as a whole. 

There is nothing in the nature of property- 
space analysis per se that helps us to com- 
bine global and aggregated indicators. After 
all, the procedure can deal exclusively with 
aggregated indicators or with global indi- 
cators. Property-space analysis becomes rele- 
vant for our problem only when at least one 
of the axes is a global indicator and another 
is an aggregated indicator. Lipset’s study of 
democratic political stability provides a useful 
illustration of application of the property- 
space approach to supramembership mea- 
surement (Lipset, 1960:45-96). Essentially, 
Lipset sees political stability as including two 
dimensions: the effectiveness of the political 
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system and the legitimacy of the system as 
seen by the members. In analyzing the im- 
pact of economic development on the demo- 
cratic stability of English-speaking and West 
European nations, Lipset uses the uninter- 
rupted continuation of political democracy 
since World War I as his global indicator 
of effectiveness and the failure of any totali- 
tarian movement, either Fascist or Commu- 
nist, to receive 20 percent of the vote over a 
twenty-five year period in his aggregated 
indictator of legitimacy. He thus is able 
to locate all English-speaking and West 
European nations in terms of these two 
axes. 

The property-space approach, even when 
it encompasses both aggregated and global 
variables, cannot by itself integrate the in- 
dicators. Likewise, index construction per se 
does not help us to combine global and ag- 
gregated indicators since indices can be made 
up entirely of global or aggregated measures. 
But index construction goes at least one step 
further than property-space analysis because, 
when it does combine global and aggregated 
indicators, index construction yields a single 
score whereas property-space analysis only lo- 
cates the intersection point of the two mea- 
sures. Fundamentally, indices are built by 
assigning predetermined scores to the vari- 
ous values (either quantitative, ranked, or 
categorical) of each of the indicators that 
constitute an index. In this way, all of the 
indicators are given comparable quantitative 
values that can then be combined, usually by 
summation, to yield one overall score which 
may ultimately be presented either quantita- 
tively or qualitatively. 

A fine example of the blending of global 
and aggregated indicators to form a single 
index can be found in The Academic Mind, 
in which Lazarsfeld and Thielens (1958) 
compare colleges and universities on the su- 
pramembership attribute of “quality.” Spe- 
cifically, their index of quality is composed of 
the following indicators: (1) the number of 
volumes in the college library—a global in- 
dicator; (2) the ratio of volumes in the li- 
brary to the number of students—a combina- 


tion of global and aggregated indicators; (3) 
the ratio of the size of the annual budget to 
the number of students—another combina- 
tion of global and aggregated indicators; (4) 
the proportion of Ph.D.’s on the faculty— 
an aggregated indicator; (5) the proportion 
of graduates who receive graduate fellow- 
ships, scholarships, or doctorates—an aggre- 
gated indicator; and (6) the tuition fees 
charged by the college—a global indicator. 
Each of the six indicators has a potential score 
ranging from one to five. An overall index 
score of “quality” for each of the 165 partici- 
pating colleges and universities was derived 
by averaging its scores from the six indicators. 
Thus possible scores ranged from 1.0 to 5.0. 
However, Lazarsfeld and Thielens do not 
use the actual quantitative scores. Rather, 
they present these data qualitatively by rank- 
ing the schools as low (1.0 to 1.9), medium- 
low (2.0 to 2.9), medium-high (3.0 to 3.9), or 
high (4.0 to 5.0) in quality (Lazarsfeld & 
Thielens, 1958: 29-34; 411-414). 

Of course, this kind of an approach also has 
its problems. One of these is of special in- 
terest to us here: The scoring system entails 
a hidden weighting operation. For instance, 
on the Lazarsfeld-Thielens index of college 
quality, nonpublic colleges having tuitions 
between $100 and $300 were assigned a score 
of one, as were all schools having 8 to 18 per- 
cent of their faculty composed of Ph.D.'s- 
This approach implicitly weights these two 
factors to give them equal relevance. Simi- 
larly, according to the scoring procedure, 
these factors are only half as important as 
having 35,000 to 57,000 volumes in the library 
and a budget-per-student ratio of between 
$650 and $950 (both of which were assigned 
scores of two). Very similar problems appear 
in all index construction, Nevertheless, 1" 
principle at least, aggregated and global in- 
dicators can be combined by applying the 
procedures illustrated here. ; 

Factor-analysis allows us to reduce this 
problem because weights emerge from the 
data rather than being arbitrarily assigned 
(or being left unassigned, which is tanta- 
mount to granting all items the same 
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weight). A recent example of this approach is 
the study by Sawyer (1967) of 236 character- 
istics of 82 nations. These nations represent 
all states independent in 1955 with a popu- 
lation of more than 800,000. The character- 
istics were drawn from the 1955 edition of the 
Demographic Yearbook and include both 
global indicators of the state of societies (e.g. 
the number of states with which a nation is 
contiguous) as well as aggregated indicators 
(e.g, the cinema attendance per population). 
These 236 items were correlated and factored, 
and the factors rotated orthogonally. Forty 
percent of the variance of the original matrix 
is accounted for by three factors: size, wealth, 
and type of political system. 

These three indicators conceivably could 
have appeared in any index as coequal in 
status with the scores of the original indi- 
cators, Here they are given a special status be- 
cause analysis of the relations inherent in the 
data suggest that they may stand in for other 
indicators, hence probably should be given 
special weight. In this procedure, then, the 
analyst allows the data to determine some of 
the decisions rather than arbitrarily deciding 
whether the value of one item should equal 
the value of another. As with index construc- 
tion, however, global indicators—which fre- 
quently are qualitative—must first be quanti- 
fied. This, in turn, opens the back door to the 
difficulties of arbitrary weighting discussed 
above. 

The foregoing procedures are not meant to 
represent an exhaustive list. Obviously, there 
may be many other ways to measure those 
states and problems of social systems which 
are not the direct reflection of the members’ 
attributes and behaviors. Nevertheless, aware- 
ness of these techniques, at the very least, 
sensitizes us to the enormity and complexity 
of such an undertaking. Since this presenta- 
tion is fundamentally a preliminary treat- 
ment, our discussion of these procedures 
should be viewed as a general introduction 
to the possibilities and limitations of mea- 
suring supramembership characteristics 
rather than as a detailed methodological ex- 
Position of measurement practices. 


COLLECTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Aside from the general problems of supra- 
membership measurement, one class of supra- 
membership properties is of special interest to 
those concerned with the study of social prob- 
lems, We suggest that the pursuit of valid 
measurements of collective activities raises 
crucial questions for social scientists com- 
mitted to accounting for society’s present and 
future problems and states. After all, to do an 
effective job, the social diagnostician and the 
policy-maker must be able to measure what 
it is that social units are doing as well as to 
judge the outcomes of what they have done. 
Without such information, there can be no 
wholly satisfactory scientific study of social 
problems—let alone effective programs for 
surmounting them. As the government and 
other public agencies become increasingly in- 
volved in consciously transforming our so- 
ciety or one or more of its sectors, the volume 
and scope of such information will inevitably 
grow. No longer will it suffice merely to ac- 
count for the unintended effects of collective 
performances; increasingly we will have to 
make empirical evaluations of the relative 
success or failure of purposive collective ac- 
tivities, If the United States is to be an effec- 
tive and responsive democratic society, it 
needs periodic systematic accountings of how 
well it is promoting economic growth, in- 
creasing societal knowledge, eradicating 
slums, fighting discrimination, etc. 

The task of constructing adequate indi- 
cators of success in collective performances is 
frequently more difficult than it might ap- 
pear, however, particularly because the em- 
pirical evaluation of successful activity is in- 
clined to become ensnared in the pitfall of 
fractional coverage. We suggest that two fac- 
tors seem especially to account for this diffi- 
culty in measurement. The first stems from 
the way in which collective activities are con- 
ceptualized. We argue that they are fre- 
quently rendered in such a way that their 
quantitative dimensions are stressed at the 
expense of the more qualitative ones. The 
second factor stems from the ambiguities in- 
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herent in establishing criteria of success. 
These ambiguities, we suggest, derive largely 
from the question of what relative weight to 
give goal-directed activities vis-à-vis other 
performances. 


Problems of Conceptualization 


Of the social groupings that have existed 
throughout human history, only a few have 
compiled or preserved any information about 
their collective activities, and even the larger 
portion of this minority has provided indi- 
cators that tend to be either by-products of 
extraneous administrative activities or efforts 
at self-justification rather than the products of 
systematic, objective, and theoretically in- 
formed scientific inquiry. Thus, many analy- 
ses of the collective activities of social systems 
tend to be particularly vulnerable to the 
hazards of indirect measurement outlined 
earlier. A further negative aspect of the use 
of unguided accumulations of indicators of 
collective performances is the likelihood that 
such data are collected for immediate prac- 
tical purposes rather than for the analysis 
and/or solution of deeper problems. This is 
reflected in the tendency of data gatherers— 
especially those in the Anglo-American tra- 
dition—to spend too much time and too 
many resources on the collection and the pre- 
liminary processing of data to the detriment 
of programs concerned with deeper analysis 
and interpretation (see, for instance, Mach- 
lup, 1962: 202; Shonfield, 1965: 151-175). 

There is an additional—and for our pur- 
poses, critical—dilemma related to the hap- 
hazard accumulation of data on collective 
activities. Given the excessive stress on collec- 
tion per se, the compiler is likely to be se- 
duced into pursuing only those dimensions 
and indicators that register automatically as 
hard data. In other words, in specifying the 
dimensions of collective activities, it is not un- 
common to ignore those of a more qualita- 
tive nature at the expense of overemphasis on 
quantitative dimensions (Biderman, 1966: 
132-135; Gross, 1966: 235-236). This pattern 
stems largely from the fact that quantitative 


dimensions yield hard indicators more readily 
than do qualitative dimensions. While the 
distinction between qualitative and quantita- 
tive measures is partly relative—i.e., qualita- 
tive dimensions, in principle, can be converted 
to quantitative measures—the construction of 
sophisticated quantitative indicators for qual- 
itative dimensions is an intricate task. Hence, 
there is an understandable temptation to in- 
clude in measurements only quantitative 
aspects and to neglect those aspects which 
cannot be readily counted. 

For example, Bertram Gross and others 
have shown that within the realm of societal 
economic activity some of the most basic con- 
cepts of economics have been “stretched far 
beyond their traditional limits” by just such 
a bias in measurement. Specifically, national 
investment has been calculated entirely in 
terms of quantities of hard goods to the ex- 
clusion of “hidden” investments in improved 
health care, education, etc., and in the quality 
of the hard goods themselves. (See Schultz, 
1960:571-583; 1961:1-17; Kendrick & Peck, 
1961: 104-110; Gross, 1966: 21). 

The tendency to give preference to the 
quantitative dimensions of an activity over 
the qualitative ones becomes even more pro- 
nounced in the face of pressure from a spon- 
sor of a project or a program to produce im- 
mediate, tangible results. In such situations, 
investigators focus on quantitative dimen- 
sions since they are frequently more visible 
and lend themselves more easily to direct and 
rapid measurement. Dimensionalizing and 
measuring collective activities in purely 
quantitative terms may be less costly in terms 
of time, effort, and resources but may be more 
costly in their broader implications, notably 
in misleading effects on policy. 

Examples of dysfunctions resulting from 
excessive reliance on quantitative dimensions 
abound in the history of Soviet economic 
planning. The abuses that occurred during 
periods when economic quotas were set 
largely in quantitative terms has provided 
material for more than one Western comedy 
writer. Undue emphasis on quantity over 
quality played a role in Soviet economic sta- 
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tistics even into the post-Stalin era; nor were 
the subterfuges of such a system confined 
sub rosa to the deviant behaviors of plant 
and regional managers. In some instances 
they were, at least initially, instituted by gov- 
ernmental policy considerations. For exam- 
ple, under Stalin (and until 1958), Soviet ag- 
ricultural statistics measured output in the 
form of “biological yield” rather than “barn 
yield,” i.e, in terms of everything harvested 
as opposed to the usable harvest. Whatever 
the propaganda value of such measurement 
procedures may have been, this undue stress 
on quantity made effective governmental 
planning for agriculture extremely difficult. 
(See Bergson, 1953; Campbell, 1959.) 

As a partial antidote for overreliance on 
quantitative dimensions, analysts studying 
collective activities probably should ask them- 
selves as a matter of routine if their concept 
has any qualitative dimensions. This would 
provide the domain of social accounting with 
mechanisms analogous to the quality-control 
units that exist in some industries. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers, for instance, have 
found that the danger of producing numer- 
ous defective cars is reduced by placing a 
special unit engaged in quality control at 
the end of the assembly line. The effective- 
ness of a plant is judged not just by the quan- 
tity of cars produced and the cost of produc- 
tion, but also by the number of cars sent 
back for readjustment. In the social sciences 
there is no routinized procedure for sending 
back newly constructed measures in which 
qualitative considerations have been slighted. 
Possibly the best approximation of such a sit- 
uation is the cost-of-living index, where the 
constituent items are periodically reevaluated. 

The distinction between quantitative and 
qualitative dimensions and indicators is at 
times closely linked to another distinction, 
which we have already made, between global 
and aggregated indicators, although the two 
sets of classifications rarely coincide perfectly. 
However, awareness of the qualitative-quan- 
titative dichotomy helps us to understand 
why many collective performances, while fre- 
quently discussed theoretically in supramem- 


bership terminology, tend to be measured 
using aggregated indicators. The explana- 
tion, of course, lies largely in the fact that 
global indicators tend to be inherently more 
qualitative and thus, as a rule, lend them- 
selves less directly to statistical manipulation. 
As a consequence, an excessive zeal to use 
aggregated rather than global indicators per- 
mits all the pitfalls of quantitative versus 
qualitative dimensions to reappear, but with 
special force because, in addition, it opens the 
way for a reductionistic analysis. We suggest 
that the several mechanisms for linking 
global and aggregated data that we out- 
lined in the preceding section help to min- 
imize the dangers of complete reliance on 
either “soft” global indicators or on reduc- 
tionistic aggregated indicators. 


Ambiguities in Criteria 

Generally, when we speak of successful col- 
lective performances we are talking about the 
capacity to implement specified goals, i.e., to 
obtain desired outputs. Since the work of 
Bales and Parsons in the early fifties, how- 
ever, sociologists have treated as almost axio- 
matic the assumption that, if a collectivity is 
to operate effectively, it not only must allo- 
cate human and nonhuman resources to 
achieve desired outputs but also must cope 
with a variety of (and at times mutually in- 
compatible) demands. (See especially Par- 
sons, Bales, and Shils, 1953.) In fact, implicit 
in the functionalist approach is the notion 
that indeed there may be an overallocation of 
resources to the implementation of goals 
which may result in insufficient attention to 
other necessary activities and may ultimately 
undermine successful goal-attainment itself. 
David Granick provides us with a particu- 
larly graphic example of the dysfunctions of 
excessive goal-activities from the history of 
Stalinist economic planning. He reports that 


in April and May, 1936, many metallurgical 
plants experienced an absolute drop in produc- 
tion. One director explained this failure in his 
plant by the fact that he and his management 
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had in the previous months neglected repair for 
the pursuit of monthly production records. 
Other directors have organized their plants so 
as to make one-day records, and immediately 
afterwards suffered reduced production because 
proper routine had been destroyed. Some man- 
agement concentrated on giving individual 
workers conditions in which they could estab- 
lish national records although the mass of 
workers paid for this in poorer working con- 
ditions, and thus the production of the plant as 
a whole suffered. In all these cases, the man- 
agement concerned evidently felt that their suc- 
cess would be measured more by making rec- 
ords than by their total production results 
(Granick, 1954: 155). 


Facile acceptance of the dictum, “Not by 
goal-attainment alone doth a_ collectivity 
live ...,” provides no total solution for how 
to measure the success of collective activities, 
however. Although a functionalist perspec- 
tive makes us aware that even the problems 
of task-oriented groups are multidimen- 
sional—i.e., in order to be successful they 
must solve certain recurrent problems other 
than those directly related to the achievement 
of goals—the perspective in itself does not 
provide us with a sociological calculus to 
weight the relative importance of each di- 
mension. 

While overemphasis on goal-attainment in 
assessing success has probably been due more 
to the ease and relative economy of such mea- 
surement than to any theoretical concerns, 
there are also sound theoretical reasons for 
supposing that goal-directed activities fre- 

uently may be more important for success 
than the solution of other collective prob- 
lems. For example, a variety of theoretical 
perspectives, by no means intrinsically anti- 
thetical to a functionalist orientation, have 
cautioned about the adverse consequence for 
social systems of routinization (Weber, 1947: 
358-373), overinstitutionalization (O'Dea, 
1963:71-89), and ritualism (Merton, 1957: 
184-187, 199-200). All three of these concepts 
—particularly Merton's notion of ritualism— 
warn against confusing means with ends. 
The potential dysfunctions of such a process 
are not difficult to anticipate. 


This emphasis resulting from the displacement 
of the original goals, develops into rigidities and 
an inability to adjust readily. . . ; This may be 
exaggerated to the point where primary con- 
cern with conformity to the rules interferes with 
the achievement of the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, in which case we have the familiar phe- 
nomenon of the technicism or red tape of the 
official. An extreme product of this process of 
displacement of goals is the bureaucratic virtu- 
oso, who never forgets a single rule . . . and 


hence is unable to assist many of his clients 
(Merton, 1957:199-200). 


For example, when the charisma of a re- 
ligious organization has been routinized and/ 
or its structure overinstitutionalized, pastors 
tend to become administrators, and the suc- 
cess of congregations tends to be judged not 
in terms of transcendental ideals but in terms 
of fulfilling quotas in fund-raising drives or 
building new wings on a parish community 
center. Thus, Fichter reports, many priests 
are dismayed by the inroads which the busi- 
ness role has made on their spiritual activities. 
“Not only is it time consuming,” he says, “but 
it is worrisome and, worst of all, it obtrudes 
on the spiritual values. . . . As one priest re- 
marked: ‘Matthew may be the businessman's 
saint, but he became a saint only after he 
stopped collecting money’” (Fichter, 1954: 
34). 

We can now see that those who wish to 
measure success in collective activities are 
faced with two theoretical perspectives which, 
although not necessarily contradictory, are 
not easily reconciled in a single program for 
measurement. One orientation, functional- 
ism, implies that fractional measurement will 
haunt any assessment of success that ignores 
nongoal dimensions and that does not recog 
nize the potential dysfunctions of the over- 
allocation of resources to goal-attainment. On 
the other hand, a second perspective, let us 
call it antiritualism, stresses the dangers of 
the displacement of—or underemphasis on— 
collective goals and of the elevation of non- 
goal activities to the status of ends in them- 
selves. 

While these two perspectives cannot offer 
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a wholly adequate explanation of how success 
ought to be measured, they do provide the 
limiting points outside of which success in 
collective activities is clearly unobtainable. At 
one pole we have the functionalist warning 
that the concept of success is only fractionally 
covered by reliance on a goal-attainment di- 
mension. At the other extreme is the anti- 
ritualist declaring that dysfunctions are likely 
to ensue if goals are displaced and nongoal 
activities are overemphasized. Thus, the ques- 
tion of whether or not there are any purely 
objective, scientific criteria that will allow us 
to assign precise weights to the achievement 
of goals as well as to activities aimed at the 
solution of the other essential collective prob- 
lems still remains. 

In the last analysis, we would have to re- 
spond negatively to this question about cri- 
teria, although it is clear that considerable 
theoretical and empirical work is still possi- 
ble which will undoubtedly enable us to 
narrow markedly the gap between the limit- 
ing positions of functionalism and antiritual- 
ism. A wholly objective model for measuring 
success is not possible, however, because the 
criteria of success, like the concept of goal, 
are based partly on subjective considerations. 
A goal is an image of a desired future state of 
affairs which a group may or may not be able 
to realize. Goals cannot be set solely on the 
basis of rational considerations; rather, goals 
reflect an effort to concretize some value of 
the group. While means can be evaluated sci- 
entifically, goals themselves are basically non- 
rational. 

What represents an appropriate balance be- 
tween goal-attainment activities and other 
collective problem-solving pursuits depends 
to some extent on group preferences and 
values. Obviously, to overemphasize goals as 
drastically as did Granick’s Stalinist man- 
agers, or to underemphasize them as did 
some of Fichter’s priests and Merton's bu- 
reaucrats, seems to undermine severely the 
possibilities for success. Once we are within 
these extremes, the contradictory demands 
of different system problems make it im- 
possible to maximize the solution of any one 


of them. Acceptance of the fact that only op- 
timal solutions are really possible makes it 
apparent that no problem is ever solved once 
and for all. This, in turn, tends to introduce 
an endemic stress into all social systems. As 
a collectivity begins to emphasize any one 
functional problem beyond an optimal level, 
its handling of the others begins to falter; if 
it momentarily achieves an optimal solution 
to all its functional problems, its capacity for 
reaching a wholly satisfactory solution for 
any one of them is sealed off. 

Ultimately, of course, it is up to the mem- 
bers of the system—or at least the most power- 
ful ones—operating within the context of the 
dominant value system to decide under what 
kind of stress the system is to function. That 
is, it is up to the subjective dispositions of 
some or all of the members to opt for the 
kind of relative weighting with which they 
can live most easily. Historically, societies 
have rarely, if ever, been fully conscious that 
certain objective social conditions are at odds 
with prevailing values. Perhaps more im- 
portantly, they have tended to be unaware of 
the deeper implications of opting for one set 
of arrangements over another. For instance, 
most societies have hesitated to push hard on 
programs of population control in deference 
to traditionalistic values and because of a 
desire to delimit the scope of societal con- 
troversy. However, with the growth of demo- 
graphic knowledge, societies can no longer 
escape the social consequences of half-hearted 
programming in family planning. Hope- 
fully, they will now decide which values to 
stress in this regard and how hard to stress 
them with a fuller, more conscious aware- 
ness of the broader implications of each of 
the options that are open. 

This last point is rather critical. It suggests 
that while there probably can be no totally 
objective measure of success in collective ac- 
tivities, neither should we surrender to a 
“heedless subjectivism that .. . abandons defi- 
nition of the scope of sociological inquiry to 
the decisions of the men and groups under 
study” (Merton 1966:788). For the sociolo- 
gist to confine himself only to the criteria for 
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success held by some or all members of so- 
ciety would preclude study of those “condi- 
tions that are in fact at odds with the declared 
values and purposes of those who accept or 
endorse these conditions” (Merton, 1966: 
788). 

In other words, a sociological judgment on 
whether or not certain collective perfor- 
mances have been successful has both an ob- 
jective and a subjective aspect, a point which 
may discourage those looking for some abso- 
lute measurements of success. Indeed, it im- 
plies that success is always relative—and in at 
least two different ways. First, as already 
noted, we must assess success partly in rela- 
tion to the values prevailing among system 
participants, Second, lacking wholly objec- 
tive criteria, we cannot evaluate a system’s 
performances solely by comparing them with 
ideals of what might or ought to be. Rather, 
to obtain a meaningful picture of success, we 
should also assess the performance of social 
systems relative to one another as well as to 
their own performances at earlier points in 
time. 

There is a final aspect of measuring success 
in collective performances. Not only must a 
collectivity grapple with the displacement of 
a single goal and juggle several functional 
imperatives, but it also must frequently bal- 
ance a variety of goals which compete for the 
available resources. For the most part, the 
assessment of how well this is accomplished is 
guided by the same general logic that de- 
termines success in a mono-goal situation in 
light of existing functional exigencies. A 
major difference is that the group tends to 
value goals more intrinsically than it does the 
solution of other functional problems; there- 
fore, inability to maximize goal-attainment is 
likely to meet with greater disapproval. Nev- 
ertheless, the measurement of success of col- 
lective performances in single- and multi- 
goal settings is similar insofar as both have 
subjective and objective components. Sub- 
jectively, success is determined by how well 
the goal-priorities, as dictated by the group's 
hierarchy of values, are reflected in the pre- 
vailing allocation of resources. An objective 


component of evaluation is also necessary be- 
cause in more macroscopic groups there 
rarely exists one comprehensive and unam- 
biguous ranking of goals. Hence, various al- 
locative patterns must be judged on their 
objective, “economic” merits. One must try 
to calculate when a given allocative pattern 
approaches a point of marginal utility not 
only for each goal singly but for all goals 
simultaneously. Consequently, one ideally 
needs to assess what mode of distribution 
provides: the optimal level of attainment for 
the entire nexus of goals. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter represents an exploratory ef- 
fort at a value-added treatment of some prob- 
lems inherent in the valid measurement of so- 
cial problems. We have argued that aggre- 
gated data alone generally do not suffice for 
characterizing the complex social problems of 
large-scale social systems, The value of such 
data can be improved by: (1) replacing 
measurements based on a single-dimension, 
single-indicator method with measurements 
using a multidimensional, multiindicator 
approach; and (2) introducing explanatory 
and elaborating variables to account for the 
intrasystem variations of a problem. Aggre- 
gated indicators are most adequate for 
measuring membership problems of a so- 
cial system, i.e„ those social problems which 
directly reflect the attributes and behaviors 
of the members, Global indicators, on the 
other hand, are most congruent with supra- 
membership problems, i.e., those problems of 
a social system that exist irrespective of its 
particular members. 

Nevertheless, both types of indicators have 
weaknesses: aggregated indicators ten 
toward reductionism; global indicators are 1n- 
clined to be “soft,” formalistic, and excessively 
holistic. The deficiencies of global data, espe- 
cially, raise the question of whether any 
measurement procedure can ever adequately 
render supramembership attributes. We sug- 
gest two general strategies in this regard: (1) 
the positional weighting of aggregated indi- 
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cators; and (2) the linking of global and ag- 
gregated data. Although neither strategy is 
totally new, intensified awareness of the 
methodological issues at stake hopefully will 
lead to the growth of innovation in this area. 

Special attention has been given a particu- 
lar species of supramembership attribute, 
namely, collective activities. Such perfor- 
mances are more completely characterized if 
both qualitative and quantitative aspects are 
included. In addition, the assessment of suc- 
cess of collective activities ought to include: 
(1) a judgment of how well other recurrent 
problems, aside from goal-attainment, are 
solved; (2) a determination that excessive 
goal-displacement and/or ritualism have not 
taken place; and (3) a knowledge of how 
system members prefer to have various func- 
tionally essential activities weighted. An 
added contribution of the social scientist is 
to make societal policy-makers more fully 
conscious of the implications of choosing one 
weighting scheme over another. 

This chapter has focused on the dilemmas 
inherent in operationalizing social problems, 
particularly dilemmas flowing from frac- 
tional measurement. While this latter issue 
does not exhaust the question of adequate 
measurement, it is nevertheless crucial be- 
cause all social measurements, in one way or 
another, must face up to it. We have treated 
two hazards of fractional coverage. The 
more obvious danger of fractional measure- 
ment in general is that it provides a distorted 
picture of social reality. This may lead to the 
development of policies and programs which 
are not cognizant of the truly relevant issues. 
Another pitfall of fractional measurement is 
of equal, if not greater, significance. In this 
instance, dysfunctions occur not because of 
dubious facts but because fractional coverage 
has left the policy-maker unaware of critical 
dimensions of the phenomenon in which he 
is interested. Both of these pitfalls are exacer- 
bated when a phenomenon is of a supramem- 
bership type. A reductionist measurement of 
such properties is extremely likely to en- 
hance the prospects for social misdiagnosis 
because it is precisely the most “social” aspects 


of social problems that will tend to be ig- 
nored. Such ignorance may rivet the policy- 
maker’s attention on remedies which are in- 
dividualistic and piecemeal in nature while 
deflecting attention from emergent factors 
which may be the key to more thoroughgoing 
societal transformation. 

Hence, both the practitioner and client of 
social accounting should be altered to the in- 
herent limitations of social indicators: the 
former, because he will discover that in- 
creased intellectual and financial investments 
in the operationalizing process are often well 
worth the cost; the latter, because he will use 
the products of the social accounting process 
more prudently and more effectively. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Methods for Recognizing, 


Formulating, and 
Describing Social Problems 


ALAN F. BLUM 


New York University 


The sociological study of social problems 
does not require separate methods but it does 
intensify in a particular form the various 
methodological problems peculiar to all so- 
ciological inquiry. In this chapter, methods is 
used in an expanded sense, referring not 
merely to techniques of data collection and 
the like but also to investigative principles for 
relating to one’s subject matter (Kaplan, 
1968), for comprehending that subject mat- 
ter, for isolating its analytic features, for ap- 
prehending its orderly character, for deciding 
its relevance, and for defining its factual 
status, 

The chapter is divided into five sections. 
Part I seeks to formulate one version of the 
parameters of a social problem. Parts II, II, 
and IV examine various conventional 
methods of collecting and using data pertain- 
ing to social problems. Part V treats the no- 
tions of relevance and applied research as 
another instance of the problem of the rela- 
tionship between the sociologist and his audi- 
ence of commonsense members. 


I. FORMULATING A PROBLEM 


ISSUES 


In formulating methods for the study of 
social problems, the sociologist confronts 


several issues, including the question of rele- 
vance; the relationships between theory, 
policy, and research; the problem of the ade- 
quate application and uses of knowledge; 
and a collection of related issues. Programs 
have been regularly proposed for isolating the 
relevant features of various social problems, 
for collecting information under conditions 
of uncertainty, for exercising moral respon- 
sibility through one’s sociology, and for facil- 
itating the efficacious application of knowl- 
edge. In this chapter, however, we shall offer 
another option. Rather than use the knowl- 
edge generated by such issues as resources for 
addressing the issues themselves, we shall 
treat such knowledge as a topic of inquiry 
whose use is to be explicated and formulated 
before concrete questions about social prob- 
lems can be raised. 

In other words, we seek to inquire into the 
conditions that make sociological talk about 
social problems—about relevancy, applied 
knowledge, policy constraints—sensible and 
intelligible. Briefly, we maintain that all such 
talk, regardless of the concrete views of the 
participants, is made possible through the 
theories and methods of the sociologist in 
terms of his conception of sociology and of 
the analytic character of sociologizing. Thus, 
a required feature of sociological concern for 
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social problems is a preoccupation with the 
character of the discipline—with what it is, 
who it is for, and how it is to be used. Such 
talk reveals in the deepest sense one’s concern 
with the activity of sociologizing. The study 
of social problems poses the question of the 
analytic status of sociology and of its possible 
audiences. 


PROBLEM SELECTION 


Take the notion of a social problem. What 
is a problem? Is it some event, like a revolu- 
tion or a fire, which captures the attention of 
the sociologist? Merton’s (1959) critique of 
Dahrendorf’s conception of a problem as a 
response to puzzlement is apt, but Merton 
himself proceeds to gloss over just those 
questions we want raised (raised, not neces- 
sarily answered). Merton claims that prob- 
lems can be broken down into three com- 
ponents: originating questions, grounds, and 
specifying questions. But how does one “orig- 
inate” a question? Why does one feel the 
need to “ask” a question in the first place? 
How does the world come to engage the so- 
ciologist’s attention so that he will raise a 
question about it (rather than make a joke 
or throw up his hands in exasperation) ? And 
how can he raise a question and expect an 
answer? That is, what is it to expect the 
“world” to answer your questions? Merton 
did not address these issues because to do so 
requires examining a conception of sociologi- 
cal involvement in the world as a way of life, 
a commitment, an instance of sociological 
being. What does it mean to be in the world 
as a sociologist? It is to be in the world and 
out of it; to formulate the world as including 
oneself from the perspective of one who 
abandons it. Thus, the idea of a problem 
raises acutely the question of what it means 
to be a sociologist. 

To describe problem selection as a process 
of asking questions (“theoretically fruitful” 
questions) is to reduce the enterprise to ba- 
nality: customers ask questions of grocers, 
children of parents, students of teachers, We 
share with all men this propensity. How do 


we formulate a world as available for interro- 
gation in the first place? To raise a question 
is to pose as problematic our own existence as 
observers of the world. How such existence 
becomes problematic, how it manages to cap- 
ture our attention, how it becomes a required 
feature of our work insofar as it is consti- 
tutive of the work itself—these conditions 
make the conception of an “originating ques- 
tion” possible. 

The grammar of problem raises the ques- 
tion of the relevance of a sociological topic. 
Since the idea of a topic suggests the notion 
of a “subject” or theme for consideration and 
discussion, topics about which sociologists 
must speak are those matters which their 
very existence as sociologists require them to 
bring to speech. Speech is the medium 
through which the sociologist brings to ap- 
pearance and to permanence those essential 
concerns which must be brought to speech 
as a required condition for the continuous 
and concerted perpetuity of sociology. In this 
way, the problem becomes inextricably con- 
nected to the meaning of sociology, repre- 
senting as it does the bringing to speech, an 
the making manifest and collective of one 
part of the meaning of the sociological exis- 
tence. In this sense, problems become declara- 
tions of sociological being-in-the-world, and 
descriptions of them as “questions” or as “pro- 
fessionally relevant interests” simply gloss the 
question of the groundedness of a problem 
in a conception of the meaning of sociology 
as a form of life. 


Differentiating Social Problems 


Our concern here is not with problem se- 
lection, however; it is with social problems. 
This is not to say that some rule exists for 
differentiating social problems from ordinary 
intellectual problems of the discipline; but 
since sociologists regularly make this distinc- 
tion, they must have some operating grounds 
(methods) for so doing. One of the condi- 
tions of the sociological existence seems to 
a compelling need to distinguish betwee? 
classes of problems—between those that are 
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routine, ordinary, and mundane, and those 
that are large, significant, and relevant, i.e. 
between those that are social and those that 
are sociological. The fact that sociologists reg- 
ularly make such distinctions suggests some- 
thing essential about the sociological condi- 
tion: it begins to capture whatever it is that 
sociologizing is about. 

The distinction between intellectual prob- 
lems of the discipline and “social” problems 
is regularly made through method and pro- 
cedure. The distinction corresponds to the 
difference between analytic and/concrete for- 
mulations of problems in this sense: An in- 
tellectual problem is grounded in a concep- 
tion of the discipline and of the activity of 
sociologizing which makes its relevance a re- 
quired matter of concern, whereas a typical 
social problem is one whose relevance is rec- 
ommended without question and without at- 
tention to its historical groundedness in an 
analytic tradition. In this sense, the major 
feature of an analytic problem resides in the 
fact that its relevance is not contingent upon 
time or place, although it can be exemplified 
through such particularistic reference. In con- 
trast, social problems acquire their character 
precisely because they arise as important ex- 
pressions of the perspectivic interests of or- 
dinary members of society. Another way 
of stating this distinction is to say that intel- 
lectual problems are problems of knowledge, 
while social problems are problems of utility 
and information; intellectual problems are 
formulated in response to the analytic re- 
quirements of a tradition, whereas social 
problems emerge in response to ordinary, 
commonsense crises of relevance and im- 
portance, 

When sociologists speak of social problems, 
they usually have in mind some collection of 
concrete events such as racial conflict, war, 
insanity, poverty, political extremism, and 
the like. At first glance, the common de- 
nominator of the items on such a list appears 
to be the trouble they constitute for members 
of some concrete population. Yet, at various 
times all sorts of “troublesome” events— 
aging, homosexuality, loneliness, divorce— 


occur and recur in the lives of societal mem- 
bers, demanding reflection, concern, and 
treatment. But, if members’ troubles were 
conceived to be the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of social problems, we would have to 
note that many members also have great 
trouble in initiating and completing conver- 
sations or in executing a role, yet these “trou- 
bles” are rarely treated as social problems. 

We are saying two things here. First, so- 
ciologists seek “definitions” of social prob- 
lems by locating a collection of similar events 
(consider that problem: What constitutes 
similarity?) and by identifying the “proper- 
ties” which these events presumably share. 
However, the exemplary list we just pro- 
vided should demonstrate the futility of such 
a task. Only one “property” is shared by these 
items: each is a product of somebody’s place- 
ment procedure. Thus—if it needs emphasis 
—a problem does not inhere in nature to be 
searched, picked out, and formulated; rather 
the problem żs the formulation. 

A list of social problems is only possible, 
then, through the application of a sociolo- 
gist’s rule or theory. The use of such rules 
requires a language for interpreting the 
world, for conceiving of importance, moral 
requiredness of events, and the like. The lo- 
cation and formulation of social problems 
presupposes a language for conceiving of, 
and talking about, social problems. Accord- 
ing to Wittgenstein (1953), “To imagine a 
language is to imagine a form of life.” 

In this sense, social problems (all prob- 
lems) are methods and procedures for ad- 
dressing the question of the possibility of 
sociology. To call poverty a social problem 
is to formulate a world in which a socio- 
logical conception of poverty is possible. 
War is not a problem because it is war but 
because it can be formulated and grasped 
as a problem by the sociologist. 

To reiterate what little we know. Prob- 
lems are not happenings in a world extrane- 
ous to an observer but are the observer's 
formulations of happenings which acquire 
analytic status by virtue of the way they are 
introduced as sensible formulations. Social 
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problems are those matters which move the 
sociologist most profoundly, which evoke 
those questions that “require” raising as a 
condition of the sociologist’s conception of 
himself as an adequate citizen, as a com- 
petent, practical member of society. Racial 
conflict, war, insanity, poverty, and the like 
are not conceived as social problems (rather 
than ordinary problems) because of any spe- 
cial “properties” they share but because they 
each express (in different ways) the sociolo- 
gist’s concern with the world. Social prob- 
lems represent ways of showing penance for 
one’s abandonment of the perspective of a 
commonsense member, ways of renewing 
and pledging responsibility. 

This leads to our second point. It is not 
the existence of trouble as an observable 
fact, nor the members’ reports of such trou- 
bles, that defines social problems for soci- 
ologists. We have already indicated how 
countless ordinary troubles escape such for- 
mulation. Furthermore, in many cases it is 
the sociologist himself, or some politically 
influential segment of the population, who 
instructs members in the proper ways of 
identifying social problems. Members are 
constantly exhorted into believing that what 
they concretely regard as a problem, such 
as the “Communist conspiracy,” really is 
not a problem or, conversely, that seen but 
unnoticed features of their daily environ- 
ments, such as a growing population, are 
problems, 

What is the point of all of this? On the 
one hand, a conception of social problems 
which seeks a definition in terms of a set of 
properties common to all events identified 
as social problems is misplaced, since it is 
not the event but the way the event is 
treated that defines the problem. On, the 
other hand, social problems are not identi- 
fied as members’ troubles because sociolo- 
gists do not trust members to formulate 
their own problems (this is part of the war- 
rant for practicing sociology), and most 
members’ problems are not so formulated 
(i.e, are not called social problems). In- 
deed, many of the social problems formu- 


lated by sociologists are not observable trou- 
bles at all, but are conceptions of possible 
trouble. To understand how sociologists reg- 
ularly construe events as possible trouble is 
to grasp the grammatical character of a so- 
cial problem. It is the methods and proce- 
dures for locating possible troubles that 
provide social problems with their analytic 
character. 

To say that social problems do not report 
members’ troubles is only to say that social 
problems as formulations do not describe. 
Social problems assign responsibility, warn, 
and counsel; they affirm sociologically the 
possibility of trouble. Social problems get 
introduced into the world as sociological 
methods for conceiving of events as possible 
troubles for members. If ordinary societal 
members grasped the world as sociologists 
do, supposedly they would recognize the 
character of such trouble. Such a conception 
unites the Marxist, the applied sociologist, 
the social engineer, and the “concerned” so- 
ciologist in this sense: a social problem to 
which they attend earns it credentials by 
virtue of their methods and procedures for 
locating possible troubles (where perhaps 
none are apparent). Social problems are 
made possible by theorizing that depicts what 
the world would (could) look like if some 
event is not formulated as a problem (Good- 
man, 1955; Austin, 1962). 

Note that nothing said here speaks to the 
question of how the sociologist initiates his 
search for such events, how he comes to 
formulate (and how he comes to need to 
formulate) a possible world as a possible 
trouble. What is it about sociology as 4 
form of life that requires its practitioners 
to conceive of themselves as having obliga- 
tions to a world for being allowed to prac- 
tice, and of discharging their obligations 19 
such ways? Why, in their gratitude for be- 
ing allowed to sociologize, do sociologists 
seek to prove their abandonment of the 
very perspective that makes sociologizing 
possible? 

Answers to such questions require a pre- 
liminary delving into the grammar of sociai 
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problem. When sociologists assert that they 
study social problems, they are saying that 
they study important problems. Calling some 
formulation a social problem is a way of 
speaking about an important problem. To 
see this, we must begin to unravel the gram- 
mar of importance. 

Meaning of “importance’—The notion of 
importance presupposes a recipient, a con- 
stituency who possibly benefit from the for- 
mulation of the event. Certainly, the impor- 
tance of formulated events such as war, 
racial conflict, and the “adolescent rebellion” 
are not intended to be judged in terms of 
the effects of these formulations upon soci- 
ology. In the sense that all sociological prob- 
lems posed require solutions as conditions 
of sociological life and death, all problems 
are important to the sociologist. When the 
sociologist poses an event as problematic, 
he commits himself to one conception of 
its possibility. To say that this is the mean- 
ing of importance is banal, for all sociolo- 
gists are imprisoned by their activities of 
sociologizing and can only free themselves 
insofar as they describe the conditions of 
such imprisonment. 

Could a formulation of war be important 
because a solution to such a problem con- 
stitutes a condition of success for the main- 
tenance of sociology as a professional ac- 
tivity? Someone who thinks in this way 
might reason: If war is not formulated ade- 
quately and if such a formulation is not 
acted upon, the existence of sociology will be 
threatened, i.e funds will be deployed else- 
where, students will be drafted and slaught- 
cred, priorities will be ignored, and conflict 
within the society will be intensified; all such 
conditions will make the free and thought- 
ful pursuit of sociology perilous. Certainly 
bombs could be dropped tomorrow, the 
world could evaporate, madmen could con- 
trol the earth and stifle or make impossible 
the concrete and orderly pursuit of sociology. 
However, these conditions do not express, or 
even approach expressing, the analytic char- 
acter of sociology as an enterprise. What is 
analytically essential to sociology are condi- 


tions which prevent men from abandoning 
the perspective of the commonsense member, 
conditions which prevent men from seeing 
sociologically, from theorizing. Pestilence, 
famine, war may all prevent men from con- 
cretely executing their work, or can make 
the concrete contexts in which such work is 
done uncomfortable and degrading (as it is 
now to some), but these conditions are not 
conditions of failure for sociologizing. 

To say that the formulation of an event 
such as war is more important than the for- 
mulation of an event such as trouble in 
initiating a conversation is to assume a con- 
cerned audience as a condition of formula- 
tion. To claim the importance of the formu- 
lation of an event is to assert that such a 
formulation has consequences for the ordi- 
nary, commonsense member of society. Let 
us examine this. 

First, an “important” event is a formula- 
tion of an event that is important. To claim 
that a formulation is important is to urge 
that it be listened to, that it not only is worth 
knowing but that it must be heard. Members 
must grasp the formulation; this is an essen- 
tial feature of the formulation itself. What 
is important about an important problem is 
the necessity that it be listened to—not that 
it ought to be listened to, but that it és lis- 
tened to. A possible audience is assumed as 
a required condition of using such language; 
without such a condition, the import of “im- 

rtant problems” is denied. This parameter 
of “social problem” means that any problem 
so identified sounds more like a threat than 
a description. 

What sorts of consequences can formula- 
tions of events be conceived as having for 
ordinary societal members? Since most ordi- 
nary members have little interest in sociology, 
what seems to be implied is this: Social prob- 
lems as important problems are those for- 
mulations that ordinary members cannot 
ignore, i.e, formulations that will have 
consequences for their lives whether they act 
in response to the formulation (positive con- 
sequences) or refrain from acting (negative 
consequences). Social problems, then, are so- 
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ciological efforts to elicit attention and action 
from ordinary members, and each problem is 
made possible only by a sociologist’s concep- 
tion of a possible world which could ensue if 
such attention is not forthcoming. 

This is to say that an important problem 
is one whose solution is treated as a necessary 
condition of failure for the rationality of 
another; that is, without a solution, the ra- 
tionality of others is not possible. In this 
way “social problem” becomes a code that 
must be understood as a condition of an- 
other’s rationality as formulated by the so- 
ciologist. 


Counterfactual Possibilities 


It is in this sense that each and every social 
problem expresses a counterfactual possibility 
(Goodman, 1955). Thus, concrete talk of rel- 
evance, consequences, effects, and the like all 
presuppose sociological conceptions of possi- 
ble worlds, of possible socially organized en- 
vironments. 

It should now be clear that importance 
cannot be decided by a simple inspection of 
the world, nor by simple rule-following, if 
importance is defined in terms of properties 
which all objects so designated purportedly 
share, it is irrelevant to members; if defined 
in terms of what members report, it has no 
theoretic status. All conceptions of important 
events presuppose counterfactual theories of 
the world; thus, our task should be one of ex- 
plicating such theories rather than aligning 
them against one another. In other words, all 
we can do is lay out these possible methods of 
deciding importance and examine them in 
terms of their rules and procedures. Our 
need to argue about their correctness will be 
serviced by our examination of how each set 
of methods provides for an analytic con- 
ception for locating an important problem. 

ie argument itself becomes a topic of in- 
quiry. 

„We can now begin to explicate one pos- 
sible syntax of important problem. Essen- 
tially, we have stipulated that, in the deepest 
sense, an important problem is (a) a formu- 


lation (b) to which, presumably, members 
must be oriented (c) because whether or not 
they so orient is assumed to make a differ- 
ence. We stated that important problem con- 
notes possible trouble for members, since the 
conjunction of conditions (b) and (c) im- 
plies that the members’ failure to be so ori- 
ented is a necessary condition of the possible 
trouble. In other words, the location of an 
important problem is a sociological method 
of formulating a possible trouble as a warn- 
ing to practical actors. 

Sociologists are periodically compelled to 
issue such warnings, the sense of which is not 
difficult to grasp. One of the principal ways 
in which sociologists assert the importance of 
their formulations is to alert members to the 
possible consequences of not attending to 
them. In this sense we see that importance 
is not a characteristic found in problems but 
is something like an interjection or warning 
(look out!). For example, to say that racial 
conflict is an important problem is not to 
say that it is an event which has the charac- 
teristic of being important but that it is an 
event whose formulation must be grasped. 
This should clarify our claim that the for- 
mulation or identification of an important 
problem is not a descriptive game (a game of 
producing “facts”), but is a game of warning 
(or, possibly, threatening). In this way, $0- 
cial problems can be seen as appeals that are 
designed to affirm the authoritativeness of 
sociology. 

To call racial conflict an important prob- 
lem is to do something other than describe 
the event; it is to say that members must 
grasp the way(s) in which the sociologist 
formulates the event. Members must “see 
the event as the sociologist sees it. The force 
of this must lies in its encapsulation of the 
conditions that could ensue from ignoring 
the formulation. These conditions constitute 
the trouble which make every formulation of 
an important problem intelligible. 

The war in Vietnam is an important prob- 
lem to sociologists not because it is happen- 
ing; it is important in the sense that the soc 
ologist’s formulation of the war must 
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grasped because failure to grasp it could pro- 
duce possible trouble. In the same way, those 
who view the legalization of marijuana as an 
important problem intend that societal mem- 
bers shall comprehend their formulation as a 
condition of preventing a possible society that 
would result if the formulation were not com- 
prehended. This is not to say that war and 
marijuana use are equal in impact or that 
their effects are similar; it is only to assert 
that, independent of substance, the condi- 
tions requisite for designating “importance” 
are the same. Of course, war and widespread 
marijuana use are substantively different but, 
as analytic instances of important problems, 
they participate in the same deep structure. 
(See Chomsky, 1965.) 

The heart of the conception of an impor- 
tant problem is, then, the possible society 
(trouble) that could occur if the formula- 
tion is ignored. It is through their construc- 
tion of such possible societies that sociologists 
locate the events which they formulate as so- 
cial problems. The analytic character of this 
possible society, this trouble, is not to be 
found in recitations of concrete characteris- 
tics (i.e. in a description of the trouble) but 
in sociological methods for finding such a 
possibility in the present. To say that a trou- 
ble is possible is not to claim that it is con- 
cretely absent from the present but, rather, 
that the trouble is present as a seen but un- 
noticed feature of the world. The possible 
character of the trouble lies in its not being 
presently formulable. While everyone recog- 
nizes the troublesome character of the Viet- 
nam war, to formulate it as an important 
problem is to locate a consequence as a pos- 
sible world (such as the end of civilization, 
society, freedom). In a way, important prob- 
lems are methods for showing how some- 
thing that is concretely absent (unformu- 
lated) could be seen as present (formulated). 

While in point of fact, sociologists differ- 
entially select events As objects of such pro- 
jections, their selection procedures are ori- 
ented to this rule: It must be possible to 
conceive of the effects of a typical member's 
failure to sociologize about this event as a 


possible trouble. The trouble or possible so- 
ciety that is warned against is the trouble of 
irrationality. It is this rule that locates 
the problem as important rather than ordi- 
nary. Therefore, there are two essential pa- 
rameters of these procedures for selecting 
important problems: first, there is a counter- 
factual theory of possible trouble; second, 
there is a conception of what constitutes an 
adequate grasp of the event, i.e, a rational 


grasp. 


SUMMATION 


Social problems are sociological formula- 
tions of problems deemed important. Impor- 
tant problems are sociological conceptions of 
formulations to which ordinary members 
must be oriented, where the force of this 
must expresses the sociologist’s conception of 
the failure of rationality, ic, of a possible 
society which becomes possible in the ab- 
sence of members’ orientations to the formu- 
lation. The sociologist’s methods for locating 
such a possible society constitute his methods 
for assigning importance to events. 

By formulating an important problem, the 
sociologist is exhorting practical members to 
sociologize as a required condition for the 
achievement of rationality; such an achieve- 
ment will eliminate the trouble. Thus, social 
problems are formulations that ordinary 
members must grasp—indeed, must grasp in 
the same way that the sociologist does. All 
social problems, then, are formulations of the 
possible world which could result from the 
failure of ordinary members to sociologize. 

A social problem, then, is only and exclu- 
sively a method available to the sociologist 
for asserting his influence. To formulate a 
social problem is to identify an event of in- 
terest and importance for ordinary members 
as a topic of concern and relevance. In this 
way, the sociologist joins with the common- 
sense member on the grounds of his claim 
to having something significant to say: the 
social problem allows the sociologist to dram- 
atize and reassert his relevance for ordinary 
members. Social problems become rituals of 
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solidarity between professional and audience 
—ways of professionalizing the audience and 
of humanizing the professional—which al- 
ways presuppose a sociological conception of 
the discipline as influential and as having or 
owning a corpus of knowledge which can 
make a difference. 

We must recognize that this sociological 
conception of the practice of sociology is 
grounded in a conception of the utility of 
sociological knowledge and in the traditional 
equation of knowledge and power. In this 
sense, the sociological study of social prob- 
lems originates within a political context and 
is carried on by sociologists who are essen- 
tially engaged in the politicization of knowl- 
edge. Social problems are designed to address 
attention to the utility of possible “solutions” 
to sociologically formulated troubles. 


Il. ANALYTIC CONCEPTION 
OF DATA 


NOTION OF DATA 


The problem of data raises the question of 
information and “facts.” The sociological stu- 
dent of social problems wants to know how 
he can improve his methods of collecting in- 
formation to meet the requirements of his 
formulation of possible troubles. His prin- 
cipal concern is with the fidelity of his in- 
formation, ie. with its factual status. The 
corpus of facts that the sociologist in- 
tends to produce constitutes that informa- 
tion which can meet the requirements of a 
sociological conception of fact. 

Such requirements are met when socio- 
logical information can be assumed to depict 
that which is. Since no test for deciding what 
is exists independently of sociological lan- 
guage, sociologists decide the factual status of 
their information when it can be assumed to 
meet various procedural requirements. The 
most important of such requirements is that 
the information be treatable as an objective 
record of a state of affairs which is invariant 
across perspectival contingencies of observa- 
tion. The essential feature of reliable socio- 


logical information (social facts) consists in 
its character as an impersonal imitation of a 
state of affairs. 

Consequently, all talk about method and 
about the design of procedures for collecting 
facts ultimately reduces to a discussion of 
options available for collecting information 
in such a way as to guarantee its objectivity. 
Available canons authorize the depersonal- 
ization of information-processing procedures 
under the assumption that the observer is re- 
quired to submit to a normative discipline in 
order to prevent his becoming personally in- 
volved in the process. Such intervention sup- 
posedly results in the production of infor- 
mation that is not objective, i.e. that is 
contingent upon the perspective and interests 
of the observer to such a large extent that 
estimates of the information’s fidelity (ade- 
quacy in depicting what is) are difficult to 
make with any assurance and precision. 

The notion of error identifies those various 
conditions which are extraneous and “ex- 
ternal” to the adequacy of the information 
as a report and, consequently, observers are 
trained and instructed to anticipate and me- 
thodically plan for such influences, since it 
is only under these conditions that the ob- 
server can produce an adequate measure of 
the factual status of his information. In this 
section, however, we focus less upon the fidel- 
ity of information and more upon sociologi- 
cal procedures for generating the possibility 
of one who is assumed capable and relevant 
to provide the observer with information. 

Sociological formulations of most prob- 
lems (and not merely social problems) are 
grounded principally in materials collected 
from observations of ordinary members, oF 
from questioning members in various con 
texts. For the most part, sociological meth- 
ods of research reduce to procedures for as 
signing meaning either to observed behavior 
or to answers to questions; data constitute 
methods and procedures for producing suc 
meanings as possible descriptions. 

How might we pose the problem of con- 
ceptualizing data in order to locate a possible 
collection of analytic properties? Consistent 
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with the procedures advocated in this chap- 
ter, we argue that data are not analytically 
formulable as a set of substantive assertions 
but rather as rules and procedures for trans- 
forming some conception of behavior into a 
conception of social action. That is, if data 
constitute an observer's formulation of a pos- 
sible action, they are analytically depicted in 
terms of the methods employed to produce 
the formulation. Observers produce data not 
in the conventional sense of assembling a 
concrete set of factual findings but in the use 
of methods for assigning meaning to a be- 
havior as a course of action. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF DATA 


To do a grammatical analysis of the idea 
of data is to formulate the conditions which 
make the observer's construction of a course 
of action possible. A grammatical perspective 
converts the problem of data production into 
a topic of inquiry: What procedures are 
employed by an observer to transform 
some behavioral record into a conception 
of “action oriented to an order and gov- 
erned thereby in its course?” (Weber, 1947: 
88). We shall seek to demonstrate that 
such procedures involve the sociologist-as-ob- 
server in the construction of a type of person; 
that is, the formulation of a type of person 
serves to exemplify the behavioral record as a 
typical course of action for a possible actor. If 
we grasp such a typification as the formula- 
tion of a research subject, we might recognize 
our task to be one of locating necessary condi- 
tions for the production of a research subject. 
Data consist only and exclusively in an ob- 
server's methods and procedures for accom- 
plishing such a production. Let us now at- 
tempt to fill in the gaps of this necessarily 
obtuse argument. 

Sociologists typically conceive of the be- 
havior and responses of their subjects as pro- 
cedures which these subjects have for offer- 
ing possible descriptions of matters of fact. 
In most self-report formats, subjects are ex- 
plicitly assumed to be describing themselves, 
i.e. they are describing their knowledge, their 


histories, their environments, their behavior, 
and the like. However, even in observational 
studies, where subjects may not know why 
they are being studied (e.g, Whyte, 1955; 
Festinger et al., 1956; Liebow, 1967), or un- 
der the conditions of projective testing where 
subjects are assumed not to know what they 
are doing (Loevinger, 1955; 1957), the ob- 
server treats what the subject does as an un- 
intended display of whatever matter the ob- 
server is intending to formulate. 


CONCEPT OF A RESEARCH SUBJECT 


These research formats require an observ- 
er’s conception of a typical subject as one who 
can provide, through his behavior, possible 
answers to the observer’s questions. If the ob- 
server's formulation is conceived as a ques- 
tion, the behavior of the subjects is treated 
only insofar as it is relevant to his question. 
Researchers’ “concepts” (obedience, defense 
mechanisms, social class, prejudice), when 
viewed as questions, must be conceived to 
utilize rules for deciding to what extent var- 
ious behaviors have relevance for these ques- 
tions (ie, as possible answers). Rules of 
coding, detailed descriptions of experimen- 
tal treatments, and the like are procedures 
which are usually addressed to such issues. 

To say that sociologists must invoke rules 
of relevance as a necessary condition of their 
research is to say that whatever the subjects 
are doing must be perceived as being done 
to meet the requirements of an observer’s 
formulation. In other words, actors must be 
assumed to be acting as research subjects. 
They must know concretely that they are 
subjects, presumably seeking to show their 
methods of doing whatever the observer's 
formulation requires. The conception of an 
actor as a research subject requires, there- 
fore, that the actor’s behavior be seen as the 
behavior of one whose acting is oriented 
toward making the observer's formulation 
observable. 

To reiterate: Given the researcher’s as- 
sumption of the possible observability of his 
formulation, he must necessarily assume a 
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type of actor who is seeking to maximize the 
observability of the formulation. Such an ac- 
tor is a research subject. Analytically, then, a 
research subject is one who can be assumed to 
be acting in such a way as to produce what- 
ever the observer’s formulation requires. 
Such are the conventions, understandings, 
and conditions that an observer presumes in 
order to produce a conception of a research 
subject, i.e. a typical person. 


Conditions of Failure 


There are various possible conditions of 
knowledge whose absence makes impossible 
an observer's conception of a research sub- 
ject; we might call these “conditions of 
failure” (Shwayder, 1965; McHugh, 1970). 
These are the conditions that must be as- 
sumed to be absent as a necessary condition 
of the observer’s formulation of an actor as a 
research subject. 

The conditions of failure locate the gram- 
mar or analytic character of a research sub- 
ject. That is, they sufficiently specify the con- 
ditions that make it impossible to formulate 
a conception of an actor as a research subject. 
If a research subject is one who can be as- 
sumed to be acting in such a way as to pro- 
duce whatever the observer's formulation re- 
quires, then the conditions of failure enable 
us to locate one possible version of the neces- 
sary conditions of such a construction (ic, 
of such a person). 

These conditions have been discussed in 
the social science literature as “error,” or as 
unknown and uncontrolled sources of varia- 
tion. Formidable lists of such possible biases 
have been produced (Hyman et al, 1954; 
Riesman, 1956; Binder, 1957; Athey, 1960; 
Couch & Kenniston, 1960, 1961; Campbell & 
Stanley, 1963; Fiske, 1963; Orne & Evans, 
1965; Clark & Tifft, 1966; Rosenthal, 1966; 
Clancey & Phillips, 1968; Orne, 1968). One 
of the implications of the present discussion 
is that such characterizations mask the ana- 
lytic character of data. Similarly, while the 
problem of validity has been formulated as 
the investigative problem of controlling, 


understanding, estimating, measuring, and 
(perhaps) studying the influence of extrane- 
ous factors upon the production of “find- 
ings,” the analytic character of an extraneous 
factor remains to be addressed. In order to 
locate the problems of validity, error, and ex- 
traneous factors, we must examine some typ- 
ical situations. 

Conceive of the following examples: in an 
experiment an actor applies—under instruc- 
tion—increments in electric voltage to an- 
other subject (Milgrim, 1963; 1965); an actor 
brings an assortment of discrete lines to “com- 
pletion” on pieces of paper (Franck, n.d.); 
an actor chooses to wait with others rather 
than alone before an experiment (Schachter, 
1959) ; in response to six questions on a (any) 
survey an actor writes yes-yes-yes-no-yes~ 
no. In each of these cases, the observer might 
assign meaning to the behavior as obedience, 
femininity, n-affiliation, and belief in cen- 
tralized authority. ; 

To say, for example, that choosing to wait 
in a room with others is (means) the affilia- 
tive need is to have recourse to some theory 
which makes assumptions about the actor’s 
methods for assembling the action (of doing 
or showing affiliative need). Some set of con- 
ditions must be assumed by the observer 1n 
order to speak sensibly in this case. 


Inadequacy of Epistemic Correlations 


It is often said that such behavior (choos- 
ing to wait with others) is an “operationa 
definition” of the concept that the behavior 
is intended to depict. The observer's theory 
or rule in such a case is generally described 
as an epistemic correlation, i.c., choosing t° 
wait with others rather than alone shows 
the affiliative need because . . . (the analytic 
character of the measure is supplied by the 
observer's epistemic correlation). We shal 
argue that notions such as epistemic correla- 
tion cannot possibly provide measures wit 
their analytic character, but for reasons dif- 
ferent from those commonly supposed. 

Supposedly, the function of an epistemic 
correlation is to provide grounds for a defini- 
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tion, The procedure is somewhat as follows: 
Given all of the possible meanings of a mea- 
sure, it is reasonable to assume that in this 
context it means whatever the investigator 
intends it to mean. The researcher is making 
an argument that the measure does not mean 
something else. He supports his argument by 
demonstrating, through various sorts of ex- 
ercises, that other possible meanings of the 
measure cannot be seriously entertained (by 
a reasonable, competent colleague). 

The solutions available to the positivist re- 
searcher in such a context are apparent and 
regularly used. First, he can attempt to locate 
possible sources of error and to control them 
through his understanding of their influence 
(the Campbell-Rosenthal tradition with its 
“lists” and recommendations for treating ex- 
traneous factors is relevant here). Second, he 
can seek to introduce other measures, each 
of which minimizes in a particular way one 
possible source of bias and, through an in- 
spection of their concerted workings, he 
can develop a stronger argument (the vari- 
ous multiple indicator or multitrait-multi- 
method matrix approaches are relevant here, 
e.g., Campbell & Fiske, 1959; Costner, 1969). 
_ Ordinary language philosophers under the 
impetus of Wittgenstein have demonstrated 
the inadequacy of such solutions, however. 
First, the possibility that any number of un- 
imagined contingencies could intervene to 
cause a measure to misfire makes it impos- 
sible to formulate conditions of failure in ad- 
vance (Taylor, 1964). In other words, in- 
vestigators can never be certain that they 
know what they are talking about. Unfor- 
tunately for our purposes, this version of the 
ordinary language argument is not specific 
to operational definitions but applies to all 
performance. Of course, a general theory of 
performance is impossible without making 
ad hoc adjustments to the indexical character 
of performance; however, this constitutes a 
worry only for those who still hold a posi- 
tivistic conception of data as equivalent to 
concrete performances. While indexicality is 
an essential feature of performance quality 
may be sine qua non to practical action and 


a legitimate topic of inquiry, it is in no sense 
a problem with which theorizing has to con- 
tend because formulations of competence 
are formulations of possibilities and not de- 
scriptions of concrete, contingent behaviors 
(performances). In other words, indexicality 
is a worry only for those who treat it as a phe- 
nomenon that requires remedy. 

Second, the idea that multiple indicators 
can cumulate a solution is misleading since 
each of the measures begs the question of its 
analytic character, leading to an endless cir- 
cularity. To concretize the discussion: if 
choosing to wait with others is intended to 
solve the problem of the meaning of the 
affiliative need, no possible array of addi- 
tional measures can provide such a solution 
because the relation of each of these measures 
to the affiliative need is just as problematic as 
the relation of the first measure. Eventually, 
the researcher has to make his argument on 
the basis of a commonsense criterion such as 
a consistency rule, as Costner (1969) does. 

This is the point at which the critical litera- 
ture within the positivistic tradition becomes 
relevant. Rules for assigning meaning to 
measures require certain conditions which 
are often absent. The implication of this rec- 
ognition for Rosenthal, Campbell, and others 
is that such conditions (including the condi- 
tion of co-presence of researcher and subject) 
should be studied and treated as describable 
topics of inquiry rather than as assumptions 


to be settled by fiat. 


1 Costner’s claim that his contribution is not intended 
to provide a solution to the “semantic problem” of indi- 
cator validity means that he is willing to permit the ana- 
lytic status of his concepts to rest entirely upon what his 
indicators measure. This would be legitimate if he were 
then prepared to delete all analytic terms from his vocab- 
ulary and write about the “relations” between various 
kinds of meter readings. Evidently, though, Costner and 
those who think like him—e.g., the counsel given by 
Stinchcombe (1968) in his book on theory—prefer to 
speak of social class, crime, individualism, and the like. 
Stinchcombe’s work is significant because he attacks the 
hypothetical -eductive version of theorizing (c.g., Nagel, 
1961; Zetterberg, 1965) for the wrong reasons, and he 
uses the insidious tactic of characterizing anyone with 
analytic interests as “esoteric.” 
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However, each of these efforts still appears 
to be deduced by a positivistic conception of 
data as the concrete record of a particular be- 
havior at a certain time and place. The fact 
is, the inadequacy of epistemic correlations 
is not a function of the enumerable concrete 
conditions that may prevent a successful 
definition from obtaining (for if one thinks 
of obtaining as a concrete usage or activity in 
the world at a particular time, this applies to 
everything), but is rather a function of 
analytical inadequacy. It is not that epistemic 
correlations are imperfect, impossible, or con- 
cretely unformulable but that they are 
addressed to the problem of research per- 
formance rather than competence (Chomsky, 
1965). The notion of an epistemic correlation 
does not provide a description of the neces- 
sary knowledge that an observer must have 
in order to produce a research subject; it does 
not describe what an observer must know in 
order to produce data, but rather what he 
does on a certain occasion. Epistemic correla- 
tions gloss the methods used by an observer 
to produce research subject as a recognizable 
description. 

Recalling our earlier discussion, we might 
claim the following: If the problem is one of 
formulating the conditions which an ob- 
server must recognize as absent in order to 
assume that some concrete behavior shows its 
relevance to his formulation, then itemized 
lists of concrete contingencies or troubles is 
not the issue; the task is, instead, one of 
formulating and addressing the investigator's 
methods for assuming the absence of certain 
required conditions—conditions that are a 


necessary part of his construction of a re- 
search subject. 


Analytic Character of Data 


To paraphrase the language of Chomsky 
(paraphrase is apt here because Chomsky 
talks as if he believes in the possibility of, or 
would welcome a solution to, the problem of 
an operational definition): whereas sociolo- 
gists tend to treat data as the product of the 
performances of subjects, as a concrete result 
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of whatever subjects do, we are arguing that 
this fails to locate the analytic character of 
data. Such a character is formulated as the 
competence of the researcher, i.e, in what- 
ever knowledge a researcher must have in 
order to generate the mere possibility of a re- 
search subject who is seen as capable of en- 
gaging in any performance. The problems we 
have enumerated in the positivistic tradition 
(and even in the typical ordinary language 
objection such as that of Taylor) result from 
equating an analytic notion of data with the 
concrete performances of either subject or 
researcher. On the contrary, the deep struc- 
ture of data is specified in the competence 
(knowledge, mind, rules) of the observer 
and not in what he or his subjects do (per- 
form, produce). 

To carry this one step further: the research 
subject constructed by the observer is then a 
formulation of whatever an actor must know 
in order to show that he is acting under the 
auspices of the observer’s formulation. Since 
such a research subject must be constructed 
so as to show that he knows what the ob- 
server knows, the researcher is engaged in 
formulating a competent practical actor. 
Since a competent practical actor is a version 
of the observer (a sociologist with analytic 
interests), the research subject is the ob- 
server's formulation of his own sociological 
competence as the typification of a practical 
actor. Analytically, a research subject is then 
an observer's competence (knowledge) 
formulated as a hypothetical other. 


Assumptions for Subject Formulation 


The question to consider is, What neces- 
sary conditions are assumed by the observer 
in order to produce such a formulation? Let 
us again conceive of the example of the afflia- 
tive need, What conditions must the observer 
assume to be absent in order to construct 4 
research subject? 

When the subject (S) is required to select 
a room to await the experiment, i.c., to choose 
the “alone” or “together” conditions, the ob- 
server must assume that S is not making su 
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a choice through happenstance; the observor 
treats the choice as relevant. That is, it must 
be assumed that the choice is relevant to S, 
that the choice is not “accidental” or coerced. 
Furthermore, it must be assumed that S’s in- 
tention is identifiable in his movements (be- 
havior), that he knows what he is doing in 
so behaving, that his behavior is recognizable 
as “choosing a room.” Concretely, such an as- 
sumption speaks to the requirement that S 
understands the task. Thus, the first condi- 
tion that must be assumed is that S is a 
theoretic actor in the sense that he knows 
what he is doing. The absence of such a con- 
dition makes the observer's construction of a 
research subject impossible. The various 
methods used by observers to legitimate this 
assumption are usually discussed under ru- 
brics like “confirming the treatment,” or “val- 
idating the experimental effect.” 

A second necessary assumption is that 
whatever S’s behavior in the experiment 
(such as choosing to wait with others), such 
movements would not be done otherwise un- 
der “similar conditions.” That is, while the 
movements could be done otherwise (such 
behavior is a possibility), the observer must 
assume that such a possibility would only 
occur for “good reasons.” In other words, it 
would only be done under conditions sanc- 
tioned by the observer's formulation of the 
problem. For example, if S chooses to wait 
with others (showing the affiliative need), he 
would always choose to wait with others un- 
less waiting with others was redefined by the 
observer to mean something other than what 
his present formulation requires. This as- 
sumption requires that S must be assumed 
not to do as he does because of features of the 
situation that are “extraneous” to the ob- 
server's conception of the task—features such 
as the interaction between observer and S, 
and the technical problems of managing, de- 
scribing, and treating S in the particular con- 
text. Procedures for deciding the reliability of 
the treatment are typical investigative 
methods of warranting this assumption. 

The third assumption which the observer is 
required to make is the assumption of meth- 


odicity. That is, it must be assumed that S’s 
performing the behavior (say, choosing to 
wait with others) is a method for showing 
that he is the type of person specified (re- 
quired) by the observer's formulation. So, 
choosing to wait with others is a method of 
doing the affiliative need, applying incre- 
ments in voltage is a method of doing obedi- 
ence, writing yes-yes-yes-no-yes-no to six 
questions is a method of doing a description 
of centralized organizational authority, and 
the like. 

Finally, the observer must invoke a gram- 
mar as a necessary condition of his formula- 
tion. The observer must assume S to be for- 
mulable as the type of person who could show 
his grasp of the grammar. That is, following 
from the assumption of methodicity, if S is 
to be conceived as the type of person who in 
choosing to wait with others shows his 
method(s) of doing the affiliation need, the 
investigator must invoke some theory to 
address the problem of how such a showing is 
possible. The investigator's grammar is a rule 
for formulating S’s method as an intelligible 
and rational display of whatever the observer 
formulates this method as showing. The con- 
crete contingencies that are often cited in 
the literature (e.g., room temperature, color 
of the room, S’s fatique, presence of distrac- 
tions, characteristics of the tester such as his 
race or class, height, weight, or tone of voice) 
are conditions which researchers often treat as 
undermining the applicability of their gram- 
mars. However, these worries misread the 
notion of the observer’s grammar. 

Whatever subjects say and do could be 
more a result of their weariness or of the ob- 
server's eyebrows than of the subjects’ orien- 
tation to the researcher's problem, and this is 
why it is impossible to formulate concrete re- 
search performance adequately. However, 
the eyebrows of the tester are not analytic 
features of data, which is to say, they are not 
analytic parameters of the observer’s con- 
struction of a research subject. 

Because there are ennumerable ways in 
which the observer's measure can mean other- 
wise, or can concretely fail to mean whatever 
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he intends it to mean, the problem is just not 
soluble as a problem of performance. Since 
the researcher is involved in constructing a 
type of person—a research subject—as one 
who can be treated as acting under the aus- 
pices of the observer’s formulation, an ana- 
lytic conception of data resides in a descrip- 
tion of the observer’s rules for constructing 
his research subject. These conditions include 
all of the understandings and assumptions 
by which the observer determines that the 
conditions which would prevent his formu- 
lation of a research subject are absent. True, 
they might not be absent in the particular 
case, but this is analytically irrelevant insofar 
as the observer shows us his methods for de- 
ciding that they are absent. 


SUMMATION 


We have tried to locate the sorts of require- 
ments that an observer has to meet in order 
to produce an analytic conception of data. 
We have argued that such requirements take 
the form of assumptions by the observer 
about a typical (possible) subject: that he 
is a theoretic actor, that he would not do 
otherwise, that he is methodical, that he 
shows his grasp of the observer's grammar. 
To claim that these assumptions could be 
wrong is to make the sort of concrete argu- 
ment that misses the point of this entire sec- 
tion; for the observer could be right, and all 
he need do is make his methods for construct- 
ing such a research subject explicit and ob- 
servable, 

A research subject, then, is a sociological 
typification (a construction of a type of per- 
son) of sociological meaning imputed to be- 
havior. This typification formulates an actor 
constructed to meet the observer's require- 
ments of yielding sociologically relevant in- 
formation. Thus, the research subject is one 
who is constructed by the sociologist to be 
subject (subjected) to the rules of the formu- 
lation (the researcher's interests) in the sense 
that he is constructed to be ruled by and sub- 
ject to the observer's formulations, that is, by 
the research task. 


To define data as “whatever subjects do” 
(perform) is already to gloss the analytic 
character of the subject who is taken as 
the source of the performance. An analytic 
conception of research subject is necessarily a 
conception of the meaning of “being sub- 
jected to the researcher’s formulation” within 
a particular context of interests. Ultimately, 
the research subject, as a construction, serves 
to display the competence and knowledge of 
the researcher. 

Readers should note the consequences of 
such an argument for notions of conventional 
social research. We are saying that the only 
analytic import of the data of interviewing, 
experimenting, and observing resides in what 
these data show us of an observer's formula- 
tion of a type of person. In effect, we are say- 
ing that the only value of any conventional 
data (and this includes so-called naturalistic 
observations) lies in what they show us of the 
methods of the sociologist. Since the sociolo- 
gist is a practical actor, what is shown is one 
version of the competence of a practical 
actor. 


Ill. USE OF INDIRECT 
MEASUREMENT 


RECORDS 


A large body of research on social prob- 
lems draws from materials that already 
exist in some form, usually as the assembled 
products of the socially organized work of 
members of various collectives. Such ma- 
terials are generally collected under the aus- 
pices of the practical interests of those en- 
trusted with its collection and, consequently, 
must be transformed in certain ways to meet 
the requirements of sociological inquiry- 
Much of the work typically conceived as 
“macrosociology” draws upon such materials 
to answer questions about the distribution 0 
populations, incomes, health, crimes, di- 
vorces, and other events of interest as 1M- 
portant problems. 

The problems associated with the use of 
such materials have been extensively dis 
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cussed in the sociological literature (Kitsuse 
& Cicoural, 1963; Cicourel, 1964; Douglas, 
1967; Etzioni & Lehman, 1967; Garfinkel, 
1967) from a variety of perspectives and can 
be seen as raising issues similar to those dis- 
cussed previously. For example, one of the 
more cogent criticisms directed by Gar- 
finkel is that the socially organized pro- 
cedures for collecting such information tend 
to become constituent features of the move- 
ment of the phenomena being described. 
Thus, Garfinkel (1967) suggests the useful- 
ness of conceiving and describing such pro- 
cedures as features of the organizations that 
the sociologist intends to describe; that is, as 
topics of inquiry rather than as investigative 
resources. However, in order to serve the 
analytic purposes of this essay, most of these 
arguments require reformulation. 


DIFFERENTIAL APPROACHES TO RECORDS 


There are two broad approaches to the use 
of records in the social sciences, approaches 
that we might characterize as actuarial and 
performative. From an actuarial perspective, 
records are reports of states of affairs and are 
to be understood as attempts to describe some 
set of events external to the record. Since the 
record is a description of some state that is 
independent of the record itself, the record 
serves as a resource through which the state 
that it imitates is to be “seen” and under- 
stood. Records, then, are inventories of fac- 
tual information, and the question of the ade- 
quacy of a record is directed to problems of 
accuracy (and validity). 

If the record collects information about a 
world external to the record, then what the 
record informs members about is that state of 
affairs which it purports to describe. The only 
intelligible question to ask of such a record is 
whether or not it describes the facts. It is also 
true, however, that the mere construction of a 
record stands as a sociological display that 
makes reference to the procedures for as- 
sembling records without any necessary ref- 
erence to the states of affairs described by the 
record. In this sense, the record may be used 


performatively, i.e, as a performance of a 
possible course of action through which it is 
assembled as an intelligible document. In 
this case, records would be used not as re- 
sources for a description but as topics to be 


described. 


Actuarial Approach 


Most sociologists employ records actuar- 
ially as facts rather than as problems. To see 
a record as a problem (or as a topic) is to 
treat it as performative, that is, to display the 
act of constituting the record as a course of 
action. The actuarial approach—well articu- 
lated by Etzioni and Lehman (1967)—treats 
this issue as another instance of the problem 
of validity. They ask whether and to what 
extent official records, reports, statistics, and 
the like can be used as valid indicators of so- 
ciological concepts. In terms of our previous 
discussion, their query is rather curious. Of 
course the sociologist can use records to de- 
scribe whatever matters he is interested in de- 
scribing; but then he must come to terms 
with the necessary assumption that practical 
members’ uses of records are conducted un- 
der the auspices of his sociological interest in 
the records. That is, the sociologist must 
make a decision concerning his treatment of 
the members’ methods for producing the 
records, If he is unresponsive to this decision, 
the sociologist essentially assumes that mem- 
bers produce records by using the same 
methods that sociologists employ to formu- 
late an interest in records as matters of ana- 
lytic import. To claim that such information 
validly taps some “conceptual domain” is to 
stipulate the credibility of the assumption that 
the practical actor assembles documents un- 
der the auspices of an analytic, sociological in- 
terest in the world. Etzioni and Lehman fail 
to address the crucial analytic problem of de- 
termining the necessary conditions required 
for such an assumption. Instead, they offer 
other “solutions” to the problem that pre- 
suppose as settled the very questions which 
must be decided. 


To conceive of the problem as one of valid- 
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ity in the conventional sense is to share 
Etzioni and Lehman’s image of the problem: 
“The basic dilemma here is that the data 
available do not permit adequate coverage of 
any one of the essential dimensions of the 
concept” (Etzioni & Lehman, 1967:10). 
However, since a presumptive solution would 
provide maximal coverage of the dimen- 
sions of a concept, we need some rule for lo- 
cating a “concept,” for extracting “dimen- 
sions,” and for deciding “adequate coverage.” 
The authors’ failure to recognize such prob- 
lems indicates that they believe them to be 
either settled or easily decidable in terms that 
“any member knows.” 

The issue here can be clarified through a 
deeper explication. What has to be posed as 
problematic is the socially organized char- 
acter of report writing. Sociologists tend to 
conceive of records, reports, and official docu- 
ments as factual reports of persons, cases, or 
incidents. However, if practical members 
seek to accomplish their purposes of making 
reports “look like” factual descriptions, this 
only provides a surface description of their 
activities. Analytically, reports are describable 
in terms of relevances under which report 
writers can be assumed (by the sociologist) to 
be acting in order to create a sensible and ob- 
servable document. 

To bring a performative perspective to the 
analysis of records is to refuse to treat them 
as facts but rather to treat them as problems 
which invite sociological analysis. In terms of 
the present approach, the actuarial perspec- 
tive in treating records as facts requires a 
conception of the record as an unproblematic 
near-at-hand “thing” that acquires its an- 
alytic status only and exclusively as a mirror 
of some external state of affairs. Such an 
orientation to records is not analytic under 
the conception of analysis adopted in this 
chapter because it fails to respect the record as 
an instance of action. The record becomes a 
practical instrument or tool for collecting 
information. 

This is not to say that records cannot be 
treated as tools for, indeed, practical sociolo- 
gists regularly and typically employ records 


for such purposes. It is merely to point out 
that any and every such use glosses the an- 
alytic status of the record as unproblematic 
and unexplicated. 


Performative Approach 


The performative approach arises from the 
understanding that the intelligibility of the 
record as a course of action consists in its con- 
stitution as an instance of normatively or- 
dered action. The record is then treated as a 
sociological topic by being seen as an action 
that is put together by a typical member who 
is acting under the auspices of typical motives 
and rules. In this sense, the record acquires its 
analytic character as a display of the socially 
organized conditions of knowledge that 
make report writing and the construction of 
reports intelligible topics. 

It is often pointed out that members of or- 
ganizations who assemble records that so- 
cial scientists come to use actuarially, do not 
themselves act under the auspices of actuarial 
interests. Yet, although records may have dif- 
ferent meanings in the games played by so- 
ciologists and by ordinary organizational 
members, the essential point to grasp is that, 
from the present perspective, an analytic con- 
ception of record requires that it be treated 
as a topic rather than as a resource, as a per- 
formance rather than as a fact: in other 
words, as an instance of action that invites 
consideration of its grammatical possibilities. 

It is not that sociologists fail to reproduce 
the actual practices of organizational person- 
nel in assembling records—that sociologists 
impose actuarial models upon performative 
uses—but rather that any analytic conception 
of a record requires that it be formulated as 
a performance, It is not that sociologists 1M- 
pose an artificial language upon a natural lan- 
guage and use the former to arbitrarily de- 
scribe the latter, but rather that sociologists 
use the wrong artificial language: i€» they 
choose the wrong analytic election. Analyt 
cally (from the perspective of the sociologist 
with analytic interests), the record is a pet 
formative display rather than a mirror; to 
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see it as a topic is to treat it as a performance 
rather than as a resource. 


An Example: the Riot Report 


The actuarial use of records requires that 
the problematic character of the record be 
ignored, for it is not the record that is the 
topic of interest but the state of affairs that it 
purports to describe. Consequently, those 
who employ the record for such purposes can 
and do maintain that they have no analytic 
interest in the record per se, that the record is 
an instrument which serves their principal 
interest to describe some event, such as riots, 
crime, and the like. Yet, this creates a difficult 
situation, for there is no test of the adequacy 
of the record that is independent of the 
record itself; consequently, the adequacy of 
the record is stipulated insofar as it conforms 
to methodological rules for its accomplish- 
ment. The actuarial use of records grounds 
the adequacy of the record in the actuarial 
stipulation itself and, consequently, the actu- 
arial use is self-grounding and self-gener- 
ating, for it confers legitimacy upon itself as 
that procedure which conforms to its method. 

Thus, the riot report (National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorder, 1968) pro- 
vides a description of events called riots 
whose unit character is stipulated common- 
sensically on the basis of practical informa- 
tion and publicity concerning the occurrence 
of riots. The various communities in which 
riots occur are assembled as a sample popu- 
lation, and certain relevant characteristics of 
these communities are searched out and 
identified on the basis of unanalyzed practical 
theories and assumptions. The communities 
are then compared in terms of these relevant 
properties with communities in which the 
event (riot) was absent. We might note, 
then, that decisions about the causal ade- 
quacy of descriptions were grounded in com- 
monsense characterizations of communities, 
riots, and relevant characteristics that were 
never developed as matters of analytic in- 
terest. 


The actuarial use of the riot report is a con- 


crete treatment of the report as information. 
As with all such information, controversy 
can only rage in one direction, namely, the 
extent to which the report as an unprob- 
lematic instrument adequately (accurately) 
describes the facts as they are. Since there are 
no methods for deciding this question out- 
side of the report itself, the report must pro- 
vide its own grounds of justification through 
its actuarial accomplishment. In this way, the 
report could only be questioned if it displayed 
in its accomplishment obvious or apparent 
deficiencies of method, that is, examples of 
departure from the actuarial program. These, 
however, become “technical matters,” which 
in no sense effect the meaning of the report. 

A performative conception of the riot re- 
port would pose the question differently. For 
example, it might address the analytic aus- 
pices which authorize and sanction report 
writing as a legitimate procedure for con- 
trolling an environment. The question would 
be, What intelligible course of action does 
the construction of a report accomplish? One 
obvious use is the collection of usable infor- 
mation to allow socially committed elites to 
restructure communities in order that the 
possibilities of future riots might be dimin- 
ished. However, even the actuarial approach 
admits an alternative use of the information: 
to facilitate the planning and increase the 
likelihood of future riots, of bigger and better 
riots. In this sense, the riot report could be 
used actuarially by either elites or militants. 
But this is not the analytic problem, for any 
such usage displays a most concrete treatment 
of the record, 

Analytically, the riot report performs the 
service of making an “important problem” a 
topic and theme for discussion. In other 
words, the report has the analytic character of 
making matters public, of making them sub- 
jects for discussion. Thus, the culture of re- 
port writing issues from an impulse to dem- 
onstrate “serious concern” about matters of 
import. In this way, the liberal form of life 
provides an institutionalized mechanism for 
transforming matters of import into talked 
about topics. In this sense, the historic concep- 
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tion of liberalism as a display of serious and 
humane concern for the rights of persons 
can be preserved through the mechanism of 
the public record. The record records the 
concern of members by simultaneously dis- 
playing their involvement and demonstrating 
their seriousness. As assembled, the report 
testifies to the seriousness of those involved in 
its production, since the report stands as a 
confirmation of their willingness to speak 
about matters that were officially unspoken. 

Thus, from an analytic perspective, the riot 
report does not report on riots (although it 
can be read concretely in this way) but dis- 
plays the socially relevant interests of the 
community. Through their accomplishment 
of the report, the authors are making refer- 
ence to the official interests of the community 
and its decision to treat the matter about 
which the report reports as a serious matter, 
that is, as a matter worth talking about. It is, 
then, facile to conceive of reports as essen- 
tially instruments for the collection and dif- 
fusion of information because they are ana- 
lytically grounded in a form of life that au- 
thorizes report writing as a legitimate method 
of displaying concern and interest. 

The primordial rage expressed by ordinary 
members at the continuous production of re- 
ports is instinctively correct. They are react- 
ing to the form of life in which report writing 
becomes an intelligible way of treating an im- 
portant problem. Ordinary members are 
correct in recognizing that to produce a re- 
port is to treat an important problem as a 
topic for discussion. In this sense, where the 
actuarial user-author of the report sees the 
report as grounds of inference and further 
action, the ordinary member sees the report 
as itself an action, and precisely the type of 
action designed to exclude any further action. 
This is because the actuarial production of a 
report is treated as the definitive action of 
the community rather than as a preliminary 
step toward further action. The report is 
itself an action whose accomplishment can 
and does effectively terminate the possibili- 
ties of action taken with respect to the im- 
portant problem. Thus, the production of a 


report stands for and is seen as a substitute 
for dialectical treatment of the topic: i.e„ the 
report makes a set speech about a topic that 
needs to be treated dialectically. 

Reports make manifest and bring to the 
surface the diffuse and often disorganized 
problems of ordinary members. In such an 
action, the report acknowledges that what 
was once a problem differentiating elite from 
public is now a common problem; i.e., the 
problem now becomes communal property. 
It is a problem owned by the community. 
The report effectively seeks to undermine the 
possibilities of cleavage by creating a col- 
lective around the problem that is now a topic 
of concerted interest. 


IV. APPROACHES TO 
OBSERVATIONAL RESEARCH 


OBSERVATIONAL DATA 


Observational research raises no new an- 
alytic problems. If an analytic conception of 
data pertains to the observer's corpus of prac- 
tical knowledge that he employs to generate 
problems, analyses, examples, typifications of 
possible events, and the like, then all ques- 
tions concerning the origins of such a corpus, 
or the how and why of its assembly, are the 
most practical questions. 

To speak of “good” data is analytically 
nonsensical unless one is speaking about the 
corpus of examples that a person uses to 
display an analysis. To say of someone that 
he has good data is to commend him for the 
way he particularizes his corpus or is to com- 
pliment him on his clever use of examples. 
Analytically, to praise one’s data is to com- 
mend him as a persuasive and clever speaker, 
as one who knows how to exemplify his ideas 
through the use of particular cases. 

Therefore, the problem of collecting data, 
when understood analytically, is a howler, for 
what it comes to is nothing more or less than 
the modern version of one of the persuasive 
arts. One who has good data is one w ho has 
made the most of what he knows and has ¢* 
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perienced by cleverly using it to speak about 
what he knows. The analytic problem of 
collecting data is then the problem of be- 
coming a clever, persuasive, and trustworthy 
speaker. Analytically, data are to be un- 
derstood as showing that one’s ideas are 
grounded and that one is a speaker worthy of 
trust. 

Historically, the most compelling way in 
which inquirers have sought to exercise such 
persuasiveness for their ideas has been in 
tests of observation. In other words, it has 
been thought that information collected 
through observation constitutes the strongest 
grounds for the facticity of an observer's in- 
formation because such information meets 
the requirement of “having been observed.” 
The task of the researcher is then to provide 
a guarantee through method that his in- 
formation meets such a requirement. 

Observational data has been accorded an 
historic priority because of the various senses 
of observe; to observe means to confront and/ 
or confirm through the most concrete sense— 
sight. Seeing has always stood as the in- 
corruptible means of trafficking with one’s 
environment. Furthermore, observing as 
secing requires presence and access; it neces- 
sitates being in a position to see. To be in 
such a position requires being at the place 
and in the time of the action. The priority 
accredited to seeing is due to the fact that 
the one who sees (the observer) is a witness 
to the action. 

The important methodological problem 
for researchers, then, concerns their gaining 
access to times and places or their use of 
times and places as occasions for seeing. Re- 
lated to this problem is the issue of communi- 
cating to those who were not witnesses that 
what was seen could have been witnessed by 
any competent colleague were he at the same 
place at the same time. There are a variety 
of procedures through which such convinc- 
ing is accomplished, most of which are or- 
ganized around the careful cultivation of rec- 
ords and notes to provide “what was seen” 
with an incorruptible or, at least, trustworthy 
and persuasive character. 


VALUE OF OBSERVATIONAL RESEARCH 


Direct observation does not confer any 
principled advantage upon data, for data in 
this concrete sense are just not relevant to 
analytic formulations. Data are only rele- 
vant insofar as they describe whatever mate- 
rial a sociologist has available for theorizing 
(in whatever form); the sociologist’s data 
consist of the corpus of practical knowledge 
that he has at hand and uses as material for 
theorizing. The quality of such practical 
knowledge (where it comes from and how) 
is important only to the extent to which the 
sociologist wants to convince us of the co- 
gency of his formulation. The notion that 
there is a principled advantage to some form 
of data or data collection is a fancy of liberal 
versions of positivism (conventional field 
work, ethnomethodology). Analytically, the 
only intelligible conception of data is what- 
ever investigators accredit as their practical 
knowledge, without respect to its origin, qual- 
ity, fidelity, and the like; to instruct an inves- 
tigator to collect data in such a concrete sense 
is to urge him to become more experienced 
in the ways of the world. Such knowledge 
might make him a more efficacious practical 
member (more convincing), but it is analyti- 
cally irrelevant. 


Participant-Observational Approach 


In Tally’s Corner (Liebow, 1967), a white 
anthropologist seeks to produce a description 
of the commonsense theories of a set of adult 
black men in Washington, D.C. The chap- 
ters constitute a series of reviews of lay the- 
ories of work, women, sexuality, friendship, 
and the like. At several points Liebow in- 
troduces other commonsense theories (e.g. 
white middle-class versions of the black 
man’s meaning of work), or he attempts to 
correct the theorizing of his subjects (e.g. 
his noting that while the subjects conceive 
of themselves as having unstable heterosexual 
relationships because of certain factors, this 
is not the “real”—i.c., sociologically correct— 
reason). The book is thus a mosaic of lay and 
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professional theories about what it means to 
be black (what it could mean to be black). 

Liebow locates his methodology in an ap- 
pendix entitled “A Field Experience in Ret- 
rospect.” Here he details the practical prob- 
lems he encountered in establishing contact 
with his subjects, in generating trust, and in 
becoming accepted. In a sense, the appendix 
serves to provide grounds for the validity of 
his description by arguing that any of the 
conditions which could have undermined 
this validity (such as the suspiciousness of 
his subjects, their treatment of him as an out- 
sider, etc.) did not appear to be present (did 
not appear to Liebow to be present). In terms 
of the position taken in this chapter, such 
claims are analytically irrelevant, for the 
“truth” of Liebow’s description is not at 
issue Even if Liebow had colored himself 
black and carried about a concealed tape re- 
corder, he still would not have been address- 
ing the problem of analytic relevance because 
it is not soluble empirically. Whatever way the 
material is collected is analytically irrelevant 
to the formulation itself; the adequacy of the 
formulation is to be decided only by refer- 
ence to Liebow’s methods for producing it 
as a sensible and intelligible description. 

In the chapter “Husbands and Wives,” 
Liebow reviews various theories of marital 
relationships to which his subjects subscribe, 
then he attempts to show how these theories 
cannot be correct. For example, he asserts 
that a prevailing theory of masculinity which 
attributes marital instability to the innate 
promiscuity of men is romantic and self- 
serving for these men. In other words, Lie- 
bow distrusts such a theory; he thinks it can- 
not be true because it serves a certain function 
in the lives of the men. What question is 
raised concerning Liebow’s conception of 
critique? 

The question concerns the way in which 
Liebow decides that his subjects know what 
he formulates them as knowing. We are not 
claiming that Liebow does not know, or 


2 It could be a great joke perpetrated against Licbow 
by his subjects, but we are in no position to decide 


that he is wrong and that we know better; 
rather, we are asking for the apparatus that 
would generate his version of a “theory of 
manly flaws” as a recognizable formulation. 
Whether he is incorrect in “seeing” his sub- 
jects in that way is immaterial, because the 
only point at issue is how he comes to see 
them in any way whatsoever (his rules, 
methods). 

Would it have been better if Liebow had 
been black? Not unless one has a version of 
sociologizing in which skin color is an ana- 
lytic parameter of an adequate formulation. 
What if Liebow were an ethnomethodolo- 
gist who discreetly left a running tape recorder 
behind the counter in the luncheonette where 
Tally and his friends hung out? Unless one 
is prepared to let the unedited recording 
stand as an analytic description of whatever 
one is interested in formulating, this type of 
procedure would have no effect upon the ana- 
lytic status of the description. In such a case, 
Liebow’s formulation might appear more co- 
gent, plausible, realistic, but this is only to 
say that we might have greater grounds for 
trusting him. The plausibility or persuasive- 
ness of a description is not an analytic param- 
eter of the description itself. To put it bluntly, 
Liebow could have stayed in bed; he could 
have dreamed up the whole thing. Our busi- 
ness is not to know the truth of his formula- 
tion, for this is not a decidable issue. We want 
to know how Liebow knows what he knows, 
a process that is substantiated in the collec- 
tion of methodical decisions he displayed in 
his production of whatever he claims to 
know. He could be all wrong. He could be 
giving us a white, bourgeois description. 
What he is giving us is a possible way of de- 
scribing something, and what we want to 
learn from the book is a method of doing 
such a description. f 

This is why the appendix is irrelevant; 1t 
is a concession to an audience of common- 
sense members. This is not to say that sociol- 
ogists should not be instructed in the ways 
of collecting their materials (if they feel that 
they require such instruction). It is only t0 
assert that learning how to read a census fe 
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port (or how to read in general), learning 
how to run a collator, learning how to inter- 
view persons, learning how to write Fortran, 
learning how to interact with persons, or 
learning how to make contact with subjects 
are all ways of learning how to live as a so- 
ciologist, and a form of life cannot be taught, 
it can only be shown. What is shown in such 
a form of life is not an analytic sensibility but 
a set of concrete practices that can be mas- 
tered. Liebow’s analytic problem is to formu- 
late one possible meaning of being black, and 
such a meaning is not articulated in a recita- 
tion of whatever concrete practices he em- 
ployed to know something about blacks, but 
is depicted in his methods for transforming 
whatever he knows in the first place (in 
whatever form) into an analytic description. 


Naturalistic Observation 


One of the most persistent historic fantasies 
of positivistic social science has been the be- 
lief that analytic problems could be solved 
through the development of “better” proce- 
dures. This understanding derives from the 
very concrete conception of analysis to which 
positivists subscribe. Consequently, sociolo- 
gists have historically emerged to claim that 
their analytic problems could be successfully 
handled if more rigorous procedures of ob- 
serving were developed. Naturalistic observa- 
tion—to observe what is by nature—has been 
championed as such a solution. 

Naturalistic observation acquires its “natu- 
ral” character through what it studies as well 
as how the study is conducted. To study that 
which is has been interpreted by positivists 
to mean that which is concretely practiced 
and seen. For example, among the Greeks, 
nature determined the ground or reason of 
a thing, that condition of a thing’s being that 
made it as it is. Such a nature (the being of a 
thing) was not an entity or characteristic to 
be observed, for it could only be approached 
after long training in theorizing, i.e, in dia- 
lectic. Only when nature is treated concretely 
as that which exists, that is, when its original 
and primordial analytic sense is corrupted, 


can we obtain the idea of naturalistic obser- 
vation as a goal. Among the Greeks, to ob- 
serve that which exists was about the most 
trivial and uninspiring task for a man, 
whereas to reflect upon nature (properly 
understood) was the highest activity of the 
mind. 

On the other hand, when programs for 
naturalistic observation are seen as pro- 
cedures for creating observers, they become 
programs for behavioralizing descriptions. 
Typically, such behavioralization is accom- 
plished by constructing an observer who is re- 
sponsive to the most concrete set of categories 
for formulating behavior. More recently, 
there have been efforts to make the observer 
altogether irrelevant by transforming him 
into a silent witness who merely transcribes 
the behavior which members “naturally” 
produce. 

When so-called naturalistic observation is 
used to accumulate a set of examples in order 
to enrich and expand a corpus of knowledge, 
it can serve to energize and stimulate anal- 
ysis. However, when naturalistic observation 
is used as a device for collecting and preserv- 
ing information that is then respected as a 
constraint for which an account is to be sup- 
plied, it takes itself too seriously by treating 
the method as essentially an analytic solu- 
tion. The interesting analytic character of 
naturalistic observation does not reside in the 
detail of the world collected by such a pro- 
cedure, but rather in the fact that the use of 
such a procedure is grounded in conceptions 
of where and how to look, which are them- 
selves grounded in particular analytic sensi- 
bilities and conceptions of knowledge. As in 
the case of records, which we discussed ear- 
lier, naturalistic observation acquires analytic 
interest not in terms of what is observed (e.g. 
methods of opening and closing conversa- 
tions), but in terms of the performative dis- 
play of the observer's analytic conception of 
knowledge and inquiry. For example, the in- 
teresting character of ethnomethodology lies 
not in what the practitioners report of con- 
versational practices (Who but a drone could 
care about this?) but in how they display an- 
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other sociological possibility for conceiving of 
the world—another possibility of mind and 
analysis. 


SUMMATION 


Although this and the previous two sec- 
tions were directed to a consideration of typi- 
cal procedures of collecting information, we 
have attempted to turn the tables by suggest- 
ing that the sociological conception of infor- 
mation, of data and facts, of recording and 
observing are themselves conceptions whose 
analytic status is unclear and infrequently ad- 
dressed. Consequently, these comments are 
not intended to be of service to practical so- 
ciologists who want to learn to ask better 
questions or to employ observational designs 
more discreetly. They are intended to induce 
the sociologist to examine his commonsense 
conception of sociological material and, per- 
haps, to reflect upon various possibilities 
which his usage presupposes. 


V. NOTION OF RELEVANT 
RESEARCH 


PROBLEM OF RELEVANCE 


We now have to consider one last issue 
that has preoccupied sociologists and their 
critics, namely, the issue of relevance or rele- 
vant research, We alluded to this issue in sec- 
tion one, and our version of a solution has 
been quite explicit throughout the various 
sections. Such a solution requires treating the 
problem of relevance as another instance of 
the relationship between the sociologist and 
his audience. The question we want to con- 
sider concerns the kinds of demands an audi- 
ence can make upon sociological inquiry. 
Since, in practice, all sorts of concrete de- 
mands can be made—lay bare the power 
structure, instruct the masses, write clearer, 
be true or faithful to the “facts,” show a hu- 
manitarian impulse, etc—we need to formu- 
late some version of an audience to which 


sociology is directed (to which it could be 
directed). 


RELEVANCE OF IMPORTANCE 


The notion of relevant research as articu- 
lated in the demand that sociologists at- 
tend to important problems is a constraint 
to which sociologists might be responsive; 
whether or not they are responsive does not 
constitute an analytic feature of their formu- 
lations. As we stated earlier, for the sociolo- 
gist to identify a problem as important is.to 
affirm his competence as a normal member 
of society. Making “important problems” a 
required condition of analysis not only per- 
verts the idea of analysis but compels the 
sociologist to demonstrate his competence 
in living on each and every occasion of 
theorizing. 

To require such demonstrations is to force 
the sociologist to affirm his moral worth, his 
responsibility to the collective. The interest- 
ing feature of the demand to study important 
problems is its expression of a deep-seated un- 
easiness among sociologists that they have be- 
come unhinged from ordinary society, that 
they have lost their roots as practical societal 
members. It has been our intention to dem- 
onstrate how positivism in various ways has 
sought to compel sociologists to recover and 
reassert their ordinary membership by rein- 
corporating the demands of such member- 
ship into their formulations as analytic 
features. 

Thus, the concerns with predicting per- 
formances of practical actors, with validating 
descriptions, and with formulating important 
problems are preoccupations that express this 
uneasiness: somehow the sociologist must 
demonstrate the analytic adequacy of his 
formulation by showing that he knows what 
he is talking about, ic. that he has the evi- 
dence of a practical member, that he is trust- 
worthy, that his formulations are grounde 
in practical experience, that he is responsible 
to his community, and the like. It is our pos 
tion that not only are such demonstrations 
analytically irrelevant but, as constraints, they 
are detrimental to any adequate analytic 
grasp of the world. In other words, the ef- 
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fects of such constraints are to guarantee a 
concrete and atheoretic sociology. 

This is not to say that important problems 
should not be studied but only that their se- 
lection for study does not differentiate modes 
of analysis; that is, rules for problem-selec- 
tion are merely methods for affirming one’s 
good citizenship. Thus, the list of “relevant” 
problems which so-called radical sociologists 
locate (Nicolaus, 1969a; Szymanski, 1969) 
can be formulated analytically or not; how- 
ever, it is not in the characteristics of the prob- 
lems themselves that such an analytic per- 
spective is to be found, but in their method 
of treatment. This is why the various writ- 
ings of Nicolaus (1969a; 1969b) are concrete, 
positivistic exhortations, even though they 
might be appealing; whereas his reformula- 
tion of Marx (Nicolaus, 1968), whether or 
not true, achieves its analytic character not 
from his problem (the fact that he examined 
Marx rather than, say, LeBon) but from his 
methods of “seeing” Marx’s work. 


RELEVANCE OF COMMONSENSE 
AUDIENCE 


The requirement that the sociologist orient 
his inquiry to the commonsense member as 
a possible audience is perhaps the chief 
analytic characteristic of positivistic social 
thought. This is why the achievement of 
analytic adequacy requires the theorist’s dis- 
ciplined suspension of such a constraint; re- 
quirements of intelligibility, of attending to 
the facts, of studying relevant problems are 
all ways of attempting to command the so- 
ciologist’s attention at the expense of his ana- 
lytic interests. The cry for “relevant” research, 
insofar as it is conceived in terms of concrete 
problems for study, is a shibboleth grounded 
in a positivistic tradition which unites liberal 


3 This argument could be challenged by arguing the 
analytic election chosen in this chapter (perhaps on the 
grounds that such an election is itself a bourgeois solu- 
tion). In such a case, we would reach the boundaries of 
argument to the point where, as Wittgenstein says, we 
could not continue talking together. 


fathers and radical sons in an alliance against 
analytic progress in sociology. 

This cry essentially amounts to an asser- 
tion of the moral character and competence 
of a commonsense member of society; it is a 
method of affirming or showing one’s moral 
worth, When sociologists speak in such 
terms, they are demonstrating to colleagues 
and public (to their audience) that they are 
ordinary, bona fide collectivity members de- 
spite their professional identification. This is 
one way in which radicals have accepted the 
bourgeois, positivistic conception of the soci- 
ologist as an influential purveyor of a tech- 
nical, specialized corpus of knowledge. In 
such an acceptance, they reassert the primacy 
of positivistic methods of seeing, grasping, 
and formulating the world. 

In one sense, then, the idea of important re- 
search requires sociologists to organize their 
analytic interests in the world in terms of the 
relevances of the ordinary, commonsense so- 
cietal member. The irony is that sociological 
inquiry has always been oriented in this way; 
it has merely been distributed among differ- 
ent concrete problems. The crux of the issue 
is that analytic interests in the world can- 
not be reconciled with the interests of the 
commonsense societal members. Theory can 
build upon or explicate these interests but, 
by treating them as analytic parameters, it 
tends to deny its analytic character. 

This is why we can say that the radi- 
cal research of sociologists such as Leggett 
(1964), Zeitlin (1966), Horowitz (1968), 
and others acquires its radical character 
not by virtue of its deep structure, its ana- 
lytic character—for it is analytically indis- 
tinguishable from the tradition it criticizes 
—but on the basis of the commonsense, 
practical interests of the investigator to 
demonstrate his humaneness, his concern 
with showing his moral character. When a 
person demonstrates through his work his 
status as a deeply involved member of the 
moral community, he is doing “relevant” re- 
search; to show such deep concern through 
sociology is to affirm one’s ordinary mem- 


bership. 
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SUMMATION 


To conclude this section, the identity of 
the problems studied is a matter of indiffer- 
ence; what counts is the methods by which 
any problem is formulated. The difficulty we 
have with the demand for relevant research 
is that it focuses attention upon the wrong 
issues—on the concrete problems that are 
studied rather than upon the analytic con- 
ditions of inquiry. The problem of sociology 
is not its failure to attend to relevant prob- 
lems but its tendency to study whatever it 
studies concretely. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


We have attempted to write this chapter 
from the perspective of one whose interests 
in sociology are purely analytic. We have at- 
tempted to sustain such an interest vigorously 
and without reservation. Our intention has 
not been to discuss the conventional issues of 
social-problems research in a familiar man- 
ner but to create another possibility for view- 
ing these issues and to make such a possibility 
available to sociologists. 

Analytically, sociology is a method of cre- 
ating (or re-creating) knowledge. Whether 
or not this sensibility is believed, accepted, 
distributed, and institutionalized by the vari- 
ous publics which constitute the sociologist’s 
concrete environment is analytically irrele- 
vant to the production of knowledge. Being 
an ordinary member of society, the sociologist 
as a practical actor might struggle for the im- 
plementation of this knowledge (or of any 
knowledge), but it is in his disciplined indif- 
ference to such interests that his theorizing 
achieves its character as truly analytic, 

In theorizing, the sociologist is responsible 
only to himself, and this responsibility tyran- 
nizes him, making his honest and radical 
attempt to theorize a condition of his own 
humanity. Presumably, to the extent to which 
the sociologist as theorist is steeped in the 
moral crisis of his community, his selection 
of problems, and his radical procedures for 
challenging conventional forms of life, will 


reflect such concern (but it need not). Theo- 
rizing is not remote from life; it is a method 
for showing another possible view of life. 
The freedom of the theorist terminates at the 
limits of his sensibility, and all attempts to 
force the sensibility to conform to the prac- 
tical conditions of ordinary life are violations 
of that freedom. This is the critical reason for 
the concrete character of all policy-oriented 
sociological research: to accept the constraints 
of policy interests and to incorporate such 
constraints into one’s formulation as condi- 
tions of inquiry is to decide to relinquish 
one’s freedom. 

The idea that sociology can be humanized 
by a different choice of problems, or by adopt- 
ing a different political position, or by trans- 
forming its practitioners into better citizens 
and more informed men of practical affairs— 
such an idea reflects a liberal, positivistic con- 
ception of sociology as the concrete study of 
human affairs (conducted, of course, by lit- 
erate humane men). The mind that gen- 
erates such a conception of sociology is the 
same one that sponsors notions such as im- 
proving communication between the races, 
the daily reading of the New York Times, 
acquiring an historical consciousness, waging 
wars on poverty and capitalism. These are 
all lofty and noble ambitions for ordinary 
citizens, but they are irrelevant to any proper 
analytic grasp of the world. Sociology be- 
comes humanized only to the extent to which 
possibilities for theorizing are recognized, 
and such a recognition is achieved only at 
the expense of what is ordinarily and rou- 
tinely sacred, 

Good citizens are not necessarily good the- 
orists and, as theorists, they usually are con- 
crete, trivial, and unimaginative! Conversely, 
good theorists are not necessarily good citi- 
zens and, in most cases, they are indifferent 
to the types of demands with which good 
citizens routinely test themselves. It is a JOY 
to witness the rare combination of these vir- 
tues, but such occasional spectacles do not 
serve to.strengthen the theoretic claims 0 
the man, Theorizing is not designed to save 
worlds, nations, classes; it can only save the 
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imagination by freeing it to acknowledge 
one more option. It is ordinary men who 
try to save worlds, nations, and classes 
through their ordinary, practical actions— 
sometimes aided by theories, but usually in 
spite of them. 
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Crime is first a state of mind. Any discussion 
of crime necessarily begins with this assump- 
tion. Apart from a subjective assumption, 
crime has no meaning as objective phenom- 
enon, social problem, or subject of study. 
In order for the phenomenon of crime to exist 
there must be the construct of crime. The 
construct must then be associated with spe- 
cific social behaviors. The association of con- 
struct and behavior constitutes the social 
problem, Inquiry into crime and the crime 
problem presupposes prior social definitions. 


CREATION OF CRIME 
PHENOMENON AND PROBLEM 


_There is no crime without declaration. 
That is, someone or some body of persons 
through established procedures creates the 
concept of crime. This means, first, that the 
concept of crime originates in the formula- 
tions of criminal law and, second, that the 
concept is imposed on persons and their 
alleged behaviors. The crime phenomenon 


Portions of this chapter have been adapted, with per- 
mission, from the author's book, The Problem of Crime 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1970). 


thus exists because of the creation of the 
concept of crime by means of the criminal 
law, its enforcement, and its administration. 

Once conduct has been defined as criminal 
through law and through legal action—that 
is, once there is the phenomenon of crime— 
the phenomenon may be defined as a social 
problem. It is at this point that crime differs 
in concept from other human behaviors and 
conditions that may be defined as social prob- 
lems. According to the traditional definition 
of social problems (Frank, 1925; Waller, 
1936; Fuller, 1938), a social problem is any 
behavior or condition that a fairly large num- 
ber of persons wishes to remove or change. In 
discussing social problems in general, Fuller 
and Myers (1941) proposed the following 
conceptualization : 


A social problem is a condition which is de- 
fined by a considerable number of persons as a 
deviation from some social norm which they 
cherish. Every social problem thus consists of 
an objective condition and a subjective defini- 
tion. The objective condition is a verifiable sit- 
uation which can be checked as to existence and 
magnitude (proportions) by impartial and 
trained observers, ¢.g., the state of our national 
defense, trends in the birth rate, unemployment, 
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etc. The subjective definition is the awareness 
of certain individuals that the condition is a 
threat to certain cherished values (Fuller & 
Myers, 1941:32). 


The Fuller and Myers conceptualization 
does not satisfactorily extend to crime be- 
cause of the insistence that an objective con- 
dition exists prior to the subjective defining 
of a social problem. Clearly, crime is a sub- 
jective construct which categorizes human 
behavior. Only after such a construct has 
been formulated and imposed by select mem- 
bers of society can it be said that the phe- 
nomenon of crime exists in any objective 
sense. Other behaviors, unlike crime, may 
exist without a formal legal definition. But 
crime occurs only when constructs are cre- 
ated through the efforts of designated de- 
finers. 

Furthermore, in the case of crime as a so- 
cial problem, in comparison to other social 
problems, there is no need to question who 
defines the problem or how many persons 
must be involved in the conduct, for it to 
reach a magnitude that it is defined as a so- 
cial problem, The identification of crime as 
a social problem is inherent in the criminal 
law and accompanying legal action. The so- 
cial act of creating crime is an indication that 
the conduct that is being so defined is re- 
garded as a social problem by those who are 
engaged in the formulation, enforcement, 
and administration of the criminal law, that 
is, by the ruling class. Thus, when crime is 
studied as a social problem, both the phe- 
nomenon and the problem are objective only 


when they have first been defined in the so- 
ciety as crime. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY: A CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE STUDY OF CRIME 


The history of the study of crime as phe- 
nomenon and problem could be written as a 
Progression from an absolute conception of 
crime to a relativistic one. Early studies and 
writings tended to rely upon the observer's 
absolute standard of what constituted crime 


and the crime problem. Only in very recent 
years has the society’s legal definition been 
used as the standard for the study of the crime 
phenomenon. Today the study of crime has 
been expanded to include the study of (1) the 
defining of persons and behaviors as criminal, 
(2) the development of persons and behaviors 
defined as criminal, and (3) the social reac- 
tions to criminally defined phenomena. Until 
this time, the study of crime (ambiguously re- 
ferred to as criminology) was narrowly con- 
strued as the study of the “criminal” and his 
behavior. 

In the course of reviewing the history of the 
study of crime, one can find continuities ona 
general level; however, on a more specific 
level, one is impressed by the lack of con- 
tinuity and accumulated growth. No linearity 
can readily be found that leads to criminol- 
ogy’s present position. The study of crime has 
been characterized by a number of divergent 
theoretical orientations, orientations which 
have existed in relative isolation from one 
another. Even within particular theoretical 
orientations, accumulation of knowledge has 
not occurred according to common expecta- 
tion. A great deal of material in the history of 
criminology has not become obsolete but has 
merely been misplaced, ignored, or forgotten. 
Much research that appeared when other 
ideas prevailed has been neglected and thus 
has failed to become part of the utilized and 
accumulated knowledge of criminology. 

The development of criminology may be 
reviewed in terms of various time periods and 
according to the major theoretical perspec- 
tives of the periods. Five periods may be de- 
limited in the development of criminology: 
(1) early criminological thought, (2) nine- 
teenth-century sociological criminology, (3) 
nineteenth-century biological criminology, 
(4) twentieth-century eclectic criminology, 
and (5) twentieth-century sociological crim- 
inology. 


EARLY CRIMINOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


While it may be correct to date the begin; 
nings of modern criminology in the first hal 
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of the last century, crime has been a topic of 
speculative thought for centuries. Most noted 
social philosophers usually have found it 
necessary to make observations about crime. 
The early social philosophers, including 
Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Thomas More, found a discussion of crime 
necessary for their observations on man, 
society, and the ideal condition of man- 
kind. 

While much of the writing of the early so- 
cial philosophers was focused on the relation 
of crime to factors in the temporal world, it 
was common to attribute crime to the 
influence of powers outside of this world. 
Supernatural explanations of crime were 
commonplace in popular thought. These 
demonological explanations (Vold, 1958:5-6) 
can be found in various forms. In primitive 
and preliterate animism, there was the belief 
that evil spirits “cause” crime. According to 
Hebrew and Christian traditions, crime was 
the “will of God.” During the Middle Ages, 
demons and devils were thought to be re- 
sponsible for crime and other deviant acts. 
The ideas of “sin” and “moral defect” occu- 
pied popular thought and much of the writ- 
ing of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and early nineteenth centuries. The criminal 
was viewed in some way as having an im- 
proper relation to other-world principles and 
powers. 

The writers of the eighteenth-century En- 
lightenment mark the beginning of a nat- 
uralistic approach to criminal behavior. In 
their philosophy, the explanations of human 

havior were to be found in man himself, 
not in supernatural forces. When they de- 
voted their attention to crime, it was primar- 
ily in respect to the relation of the offender to 
the criminal law. Among the French were 
Montesquieu, who in 1748 in Esprit des Lots 
considered criminal justice at length; Vol- 
taire, who expressed opposition to the arbi- 
trariness of justice; and Marat, who in 1780 
criticized legislation in his Plan de legisla- 
tion criminelle. French socialists, especially 
Fourier and Enfantin, also gave considerable 
attention to crime. A number of English 


utopian writers, anarchists, and socialists also 
observed and criticized the administration of 
the criminal law in relation to social con- 
ditions. 

Perhaps the most important ideas in crim- 
inological thought prior to the nineteenth 
century are found in what is commonly re- 
ferred to as the “classical school.” The clas- 
sical school in criminology represents the cul- 
mination of eighteenth-century humanitarian 
rationalism which preceded the application 
of scientific methods to the study of human 
behavior. Guided by the assumption of man’s 
ability to reason and control his own destiny, 
the classical writers directed their attention 
to the relation of man to the legal structure of 
the state. In reaction to contemporary legal 
practices, these writers protested against the 
inconsistencies and injustices of the criminal 
law and its administration, proposing re- 
forms that were more in keeping with their 
conception of man. The publication of Dei 
delitti e elle pene by Beccaria in 1764 (trans- 
lated in 1767 as Essay on Crimes and Punish- 
ment) provided the focus for the adherents of 
the classical school, which included such 
classical writers as Bentham, Blackstone, 
Romilly, Feuerbach, and Peel. A concern for 
justice and the reformation of the criminal 
law characterized the main body of thought 
of these men. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY SOCIOLOGICAL 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Modern criminology has been dated by 
Bonger (1936:47) as beginning in the 1830s 
with the study of crime as a social phenome- 
non. Before individualistic theories came into 
vogue, explanations of crime were largely in 
terms of factors in the social environment. 
The origins of the sociological study of crime 
were in part the result of the rise of the social 
sciences. The collection of criminal statistics 
in a number of European countries provided 
early criminologists with a great source of 
material on crime and gave direction to re- 
search. 
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European Criminology 


During the early and middle nineteenth 
century, a number of scholars from conti- 
nental European countries gathered and ana- 
lyzed crime statistics (Quirós, 1911; Sorokin, 
1928). Alexander von Oettingin of Germany, 
one of the pioneers in the analysis of crime 
statistics, devoted considerable attention to 
problems of measuring crime in his Moral- 
statistik. In Belgium, statisticians such as 
Edouard Ducpétiaux and Adolphe Quételet 
studied the social nature of crime as reflected 
in crime statistics. Using ecological maps, 
A. M. Guerry, in charge of judicial statistics 
for Paris, analyzed rates of crime against the 
person and against property for the regions 
of France.’ A number of Italian socialists, es- 
pecially Colajanni, Loria, Turati, Prampo- 
lini, and Zoria, were also active in making 
observations about crime as a social phe- 
nomenon, 

During this period two journals were in- 
strumental in providing a source of publi- 
cation for European studies of the social 
aspects of crime. In 1836, Lacassagne estab- 
lished the Archives de L’ Anthropologie 
Criminelle and in 1896 Durkheim founded 
L’Annee Sociologique. Other members of the 
early sociological school of criminology cre- 
ated the International Criminological Asso- 
ciation. 

In England, roughly between 1830 and 
1860, there was a great deal of interest in the 
geographical distribution of crime (Levin & 
Lindesmith, 1937; Lindesmith & Levin, 
1937). Influenced by the impact of social 
change brought about by industrialization 
and the growth of cities, several English 
writers turned their attention to the social 
problems, especially crime, provoked by these 
changes. In 1839, Rawson W. Rawson pub- 
lished a paper on “An Inquiry into the Sta- 


1 Numerous other European writers of the period 
interpreted crime as a function of the social environ- 
ment, among them were E. Levasseur, G. von Mayr, 
Bosco, L. Moreau-Christophe, Foinitzky, A. Corne, M. 
Gernet, von Lisze, A. Meyer, J. Bertillon, Prins, van 
Hamel, Balbi, and Avé-Lallemant. 


tistics of Crime in England and Wales” in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London. 
In the same journal, Joseph Fletcher, Raw- 
son’s successor as Honorary Secretary of the 
Statistical Society of London, reported on 
rates of crime in relation to social character- 
istics of the countries of England and Wales. 
Fletcher refuted theories of crime based on 
poverty, ignorance, and density of popula- 
tion. He proposed instead a theory that ex- 
plained crime as a profession in which per- 
sons receive training in certain kinds of 
neighborhoods and in prisons and jails. 

Henry Mayhew, one of the founders of 
Punch, made detailed ecological analyses of 
crime in London. In a book entitled Those 
Who Will Not, Mayhew? noted the location 
of the offenses and residence of the offenders 
for various types of crimes. John Glyde, in an 
examination of the relation between popula- 
tion density and crime, published an article 
in 1856 on “The Localities of Crime in 
Suffolk,” based on an analysis of the records 
of persons waiting trial. In his Irish Facts and 
Wakefield Figures, John T. Burt in 1863 sug- 
gested that habitual crime is the result of 
“criminal classes already existing” and that 
“crime is reproductive.” 

As one reviewer (Morris, 1958) of these 
early works concludes, such studies cannot be 
classed with the ecological studies of the 
twentieth century because of their lack of a 
specific body of theory and hypotheses. Yet, 
these works have been unduly ignored by 
contemporary criminologists. These early 
English ecological studies were, unfortu- 
nately, to be eclipsed by the individualistic 
theories of the biological positivists. 

In addition to the studies already noted, 
several monumental works that related in 
one way or another to social conditions and 
crime were published during the nineteenth 
century in England. At the beginning of the 
century, Patrick Colquhoun (1806), a magis- 
trate for the counties of Middlesex, Surry, 


t Other works by Mayhew include London Labour 
and London Poor, published in 1854, and The Criminal 
Prisons of London, published in 1862. 
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Kent, and Essex, published the seventh edi- 
tion (“corrected and considerably enlarged”) 
of Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis. 
As indicated by the subtitle of the book— 
“Containing a Detail of the Various Crimes 
and Misdemeanors By which Public Prop- 
erty and Security are, at present, Injured and 
Endangered: and Suggested Remedies for 
their Prevention”—Colquhoun devoted at- 
tention to a discussion of various forms of 
criminal behavior. The book contained little 
direct empirical evidence to support bold 
arguments. The primary purpose of the book 
was to criticize existing criminal law, punish- 
ment, and police procedures. 

Toward the end of the century, Luke O. 
Pike (1873-1876) published in two volumes 
A History of Crime in England, subtitled 
“Illustrating the Changes in the Laws in the 
Progress of Civilization; Written From the 
Public Records and Other Contemporary 
Evidence.” The book is an impressive work 
of scholarship, extensively documented and, 
for the criminologist, a source of descriptive 
material on crime over a great period of time, 
including material on the reactions to crime. 
Crime is discussed by Pike as being relative 
to changing criminal laws. 

Another notable contribution to the study 
of social conditions and social life, including 
crime, is the monumental multiple-volume 
work of Charles Booth (1892-1897), Life and 
Labour of the People of London. Although 
first published as a two-volume work in 1889 
and 1891, Booth’s book was expanded in sub- 
sequent editions to include nine volumes in 
one edition and seventeen volumes in an- 
other. Booth was a merchant, shipowner, and 
manufacturer who, while benefiting from in- 
dustrialization, was concerned about the 
changes in social conditions brought about by 
industrialization. Like others of his station, 
Booth apparently felt a moral obligation to 
improve society. As his biographers, the 
Simeys, observe: “Booth appears to be a true 
Victorian in so far as he acclaimed the posi- 
tive values of industrial and commercial en- 
terprise, but sought at the same time to devise 
methods of combating the evils that had re- 


sulted from it” (Simey & Simey, 1960:4). 
Booth was a practical man who believed that 
social policy should be guided by facts, and 
he set out to gather the facts. What resulted 
was essentially an application of scientific in- 
quiry to the understanding of social prob- 
lems. As the Simeys (1960:3) have noted, 
“Objectivity and obligation were fused to- 
gether by him into a new system of thought 
and inquiry.” Booth’s potential influence on 
British sociology was apparently diminished 
because of continuing confidence in deduc- 
tive reasoning in academic circles. This delay 
in the application of scientific methods to the 
study of social problems influenced the char- 
acter of sociology in England until recent 
times. 


American Reformism and the 
Study of Crime 


There was the tendency in American pop- 
ular thought during the nineteenth century 
to equate crime with sin, pauperism, and im- 
morality. Even when crime was recognized 
as a distinct phenomenon, it was usually re- 
garded as an ill that had no place in social 
life and, therefore, certainly had to be elim- 
inated. Crime was one of those conditions 
that fell within the domain of nineteenth- 
century reformism. 

From the beginning of the century, reform- 
ism, shaped by the Enlightenment, romanti- 
cism, humanitarianism, the principle of 
democracy, and the religious idea of commu- 
nity, created an awareness of social prob- 
lems. Various behaviors and conditions be- 
came defined as problems not fitting the 
American ideal. Crusades, movements, and 
organizations flourished in the attempt to 
attack such evils as intemperance, slavery, 
poverty, mental illness, idleness, defective ed- 
ucation, war, and discrimination against 
women. Criminal and penal codes were re- 
written in an attempt to achieve a more hu- 
mane and rational justice. Specific agitation 
for prison reform resulted in new concepts of 
imprisonment. 

Reform efforts by no means went unchal- 
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lenged. The teachings of classical, laissez- 
faire, individualistic economics, and the 
eventual popularity of conservative social 
Darwinism were counter themes for any at- 
tempt at reform and social planning. Yet 
many persons in positions of responsibility 
and authority were impressed with the need 
for more adequate knowledge to guide their 
endeavors, especially in charitable and phil- 
anthropic work, and to supply them with 
rational grounds for implementation. The so- 
cial science movement in the second half of 
the century was stimulated to a great extent 
by such a need. The conception of social sci- 
ence as a systematic body of knowledge for 
the purpose of reform became an important 
part of the American academic community 
(House, 1936: 331-337). In the colleges and 
universities, newly established social science 
departments designed courses on the basis of 
specific social problems, criminology being 
one of the first sociology courses offered in 
the curriculum. Thus, the study of crime be- 
came at an early time an integral part of aca- 
demic sociology, providing the groundwork 
for the developments of the early twentieth 
century (rather than a body of research and 
knowledge). 

Outside of the academic world, crime re- 
ceived study as a social phenomenon by a 
number of persons engaged in prison and 
welfare work. In a study of these writers, 
Guillot (1943) documents that a sociological 
criminology flourished in the United States 
during the Civil War and post-Civil War 
period. In evaluating the work of these 
writers, Guillot comments: 


Their efforts may seem naive to the criminolo- 
gist of today, but there was a groping toward 
objectivity. Students obtained their data at first 
hand, they recorded and analyzed what they 
saw with their own eyes, and they put their 
common sense to work in a quantitative frame- 
work (Guillot, 1943:21). 


The writers of the period between 1860 
and 1885 viewed crime as a product of “dis- 
harmony” in the operation of social forces, 
“constituents,” or institutions of society. 


“When these institutions were not soundly 
constructed, or when their functions were not 
realized competently and responsibly, and 
when the patterns of behavior characteristic 
of groups of people differed from predomi- 
nating standards, crime was a natural con- 
sequence” (Guillot, 1943: 172). In explaining 
crime in terms of social conditions, most of 
the writers assumed that the operation of 
any one factor could only partially explain 
the phenomenon of crime. While they 
pointed to associations, they believed that a 
multiplicity of social causes operated to pro- 
duce crime. Of the many factors considered, 
drinking, lack of a trade education, desire for 
luxuries, poverty, oblivion of religious and 
moral principles, idleness, abnormal family 
relations, bad company, and, in general, 
civilization provided the most popular ex- 
planations of criminal behavior. 

Crime in the growing city became a prob- 
lem and focus of attention for several writers 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Charles Loring Brace, who devoted his life to 
the organization of charities, believed that the 
causes of crime lie in the way of life of a sig- 
nificant segment of the urban population. In 
his fascinating book, The Dangerous Classes 
of New York (subtitled “And Twenty Years 
Among Them”), Brace (1872) described in 
considerable detail the life conditions of num- 
erous groups in New York with whom he 
worked as secretary of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. 

Another commentator on urban crime was 
the journalist, Edward Crapsey (1872). In 
The Nether Side of New York (subtitled 
“Or the Vice, Crime and Poverty of the 
Great Metropolis”), Crapsey, in one of the 
first empirical studies of crime, utilized the 
records of the police department, coroners 
records, interviews with officials, and the 
records of courts, public meetings, and vari- 
ous agencies, He then described and analyzed 
types of crime, modes of operation, and the 
location of crime in New York. His under- 
lying theory was that crime had developed 
in the city because of the lack of community 
integration and because of the corruption 
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that permeated the political structure. He 
stated his position as follows: 


With its middle classes in large part self-ex- 
iled, its laboring population being brutalized in 
tenements, and its citizens of the highest class 
indifferent to the commonweal, New York 
drifted from bad to worse, and became the prey 
of professional thieves, ruffians, and political 
jugglers. The municipal government shared in 
the vices of the people, and New York became 
a city paralyzed in the hands of its rulers (Crap- 
sey, 1872:9). 


The religious temper of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, especially as found in 
the social gospel, was attuned to the crime 
problem. The social gospel movement was an 
outgrowth of a reaction within protestantism 
to the perils attributed to the new industrial 
capitalism and to the failure of the church to 
grapple with social conditions. At the turn of 
the century a number of religious leaders, 
such as Washington Gladden in Applied 
Christianity and Walter Rauschenbusch in 
Christianity and the Social Order, argued for 
a religion that would adjust Christianity to 
the problems of this world and create a king- 
dom of God on earth—or so they hoped. The 
social gospel movement helped to revolution- 
ize attitudes toward social problems and to 
affirm humanitarianism. One of the out- 
growths of the movement was the develop- 
ment of urban neighborhood programs and 
settlement houses. Religious and humani- 
tarian indignation over social ills was ex- 
pressed to the public through such popular 
books as In His Steps by Charles M. Sheldon 
and If Christ Came to Chicago by W. T. 
Stead, Thus, a combination of social, re- 
ligious, and political movements, including 
the social gospel, humanitarianism, premuck- 
raking thought, reform Darwinism, and 
emerging progressivism, joined to focus criti- 
cal public and intellectual attention on crime 
as a social problem, as a condition that was 
not appropriate to the American character. 

The use of the environmental theory of 
crime and delinquency provided a rationale 
for correctional reform which was brought to 


public attention by the publication in 1884 of 
Peter Altgeld’s Our Penal Machinery and Its 
Victims. Altgeld’s passionate argument that 
poverty lay at the bottom of most crime and 
delinquency received wide attention. Altgeld, 
a wealthy reformer and aspiring politician, 
sent copies of the book to every legislator, 
judge, warden, minister, teacher, lecturer, 
and social worker he could find. In Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, the book came to the attention of 
a young county lawyer, Clarence Darrow. 
Throughout his illustrious career, Darrow 
defended cases and pursued justice on the 
basis of the environmental argument. Speak- 
ing to an audience of offenders at the Cook 
County jail, Darrow (quoted in Goldman, 
1952:96) pushed environmentalism to its 
limits: “There is no such thing as crime as 
the word is generally understood. If every 
man, woman and child in the world had a 
chance to make a decent, fair, honest living, 
there would be no jails and no lawyers and 
no courts.” 

Academic criminology in the United States, 
however, was to be influenced only mini- 
mally and, at most, only indirectly by the 
ideas on crime which emanated from sev- 
eral sources in America during the nine- 
teenth century. Sociological criminology in 
twentieth-century America was more affected 
by the new social science, European positiv- 
ism, and the criminological writings of Euro- 
pean thinkers than by the leads provided by 
the nineteenth-century reformers, prison ad- 
ministrators, humanitarians, and socially con- 
scious writers in the United States. Nor was 
nineteenth-century American sociological 
criminology influenced by the contemporary 
sociological study of crime in Europe. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY BIOLOGICAL 
AND POSITIVISTIC CRIMINOLOGY 


The beginning of modern study of crime 
is usually dated (see Barnes, 1931; Kinberg, 
1935; Radzinowicz, 1962) from the work of 
the Italian physician, Caesare Lombroso 
(1876; translated 1911), and his immediate 
followers, Raffaele Garofalo (1885; translated 
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1914) and Enrico Ferri (1881; translated 
1917). This determination is based on the as- 
sumption that there were no efforts before 
the Italian criminologists to take the discus- 
sion of crime out of the realm of theology and 
metaphysics and into the objective descrip- 
tion and analysis of crime as a natural phe- 
nomenon. 

A reading of the history of criminology, 
however, shows that there was a scientific 
study of crime before the appearance of the 
Italian school and, furthermore, that the 
prior writings were more pertinent to the 
sociological study of crime than the work of 
the Italian writers. An extensive literature 
on the social aspects of crime as scientifically 
valid as the writings of the Italians was in ex- 
istence before Lombroso began his work. 
There is, thus, a myth in criminology that 
Lombroso is the founder of scientific crim- 
inology. What Lombroso and his followers 
actually did, as Lindesmith and Levin have 
noted, was to change the conception of crime 
and the focus of attention, not necessarily to 
make the study of crime more scientific or ob- 
jective. “For centuries the criminal had been 
regarded as a human being living in society: 
Lombroso’s contribution seems to have been 
to have inaugurated the study of the criminal 
as an animal or as a physical organism” 
(Lindesmith & Levin, 1937: 664). In studying 
the individual criminal, the criminal apart 
from the social setting, the Lombrosians 
turned attention away from the perspective 
of crime as a social phenomenon.’ 

The Italian criminologists are usually re- 
garded as the founders of the “positive 
school” of criminology. Although positive is 
used to identify these criminologists, the dis- 
tinction must not be confused with the sub- 
stantive theories of the writers. The theoreti- 
cal orientation of the Italian criminologists 
was for the most part substantively biological. 


3 The Lombrosian school of criminology must be re- 
garded as an anomaly, an orientation whose permeating 
affect has sidetracked and delayed the progress of 
sociological criminology. 
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Their approach to the study of crime was 
positivistic in that they utilized, or attempted 
to utilize, the point of view and methodology 
of the natural sciences. Methodologically, 
then, the positive school of criminology is in 
contrast to the speculative approach of the 
classical school. The two schools also differ in 
their general theoretical orientations. While 
the classical school emphasized the idea of 
choice between right and wrong, the positive 
school emphasized the determinism of con- 
duct outside of human will. Apart from these 
elementary differences, it is not particularly 
useful to review nineteenth-century develop- 
ments in criminology according to the con- 
cept of positivism. In a sense, all of modern 
criminology is positivistic in method and 
basic formulation, and the sociological crim- 
inology of the nineteenth century is as posi- 
tivistic as the biological criminology of the 
Lombrosians. Most students of crime are in 
some sense positivistic. 

In addition to its biological orientation and 
positivistic emphasis, the Lombrosian school 
exerted a significant influence on the study of 
crime, an influence that is still found in much 
of European criminology today. Various con- 
current factors undoubtedly helped to influ- 
ence the acceptance of Lombroso's criminol- 
ogy, including (1) the prevailing prestige of 
the natural sciences, especially biology which 
was central to Lombroso’s theory; (2) the use 
of the terms new and positive, which gave 
distinction and excitement to the approach, 
capturing the spirit of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury; (3) the long, acceptable tradition 1n 
Europe of the idea of using physical features 
as indicators of character; (4) the eminence 
of the European physicians, psychiatrists, 
lawyers, and magistrates who accepted and 
perpetuated the ideas and methods of posi- 
tivistic, biological criminology; and (5) the 
emphasis on individual inferiority, which 
supported nationalistic political structures. In 
other words, Lombrosian or biological crim- 
inology was accepted to a great extent for 
reasons usually regarded as contrary to the 
ideal image of scientific development. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY ECLECTIC 
CRIMINOLOGY 


The first decades of the twentieth century, 
especially in the United States, were marked 
by explanations of crime based either on a 
particular factor or a collection of diverse 
factors. Both kinds of explanation usually 
focused on characteristics of the individual. 
During this period the choice of factors was 
influenced to a great extent by professional 
controversies and attitudes toward the crim- 
inal. Dogmatic adherence to one point of 
view over others and the cultish pursuit of a 
particular viewpoint characterized the period. 
The controversy, however, was misguided be- 
cause of the failure to recognize that empha- 
sis on a particular factor or collection of fac- 
tors was a matter of methodological strategy. 

Those criminologists who preferred the 
strategy of trying to explain criminal be- 

avior in terms of a variety of factors, because 
of dissatisfaction with particularistic ex- 
planations, were faced with a unique prob- 
lem. For them no theory was possible. Those 
who followed the multiple-factor approach 
failed in the formulation of criminological 
theory because they made no attempt to ab- 
stract factors to a common principle, to inte- 
grate factors into a theoretical scheme, or 
theoretically to relate multiple factors. 

As in Europe, American writers in the 
nineteenth century were relating crime to in- 
dividualistic factors. Propounded in the 
American writings of the nineteenth century 
were theories of criminal behavior based on 
phrenology, insanity, anatomy, physiology, 
heredity, feeblemindedness, personality, and 
mental degeneration (Fink, 1938). An espe- 
cially noteworthy work was Richard Dug- 
dale’s (1877) The Jukes, a study of a family 
Whose history contained a large number of 
criminals, Dugdale, an inspector for the New 
York Prison Association, while supposedly 
Presenting evidence on hereditary degener- 
acy, stressed the tentative nature of his work 
and indicated the likely importance of en- 
vironmental factors. 


The writings of the Italian positivists were 
translated for the American audience in the 
second decade of the twentieth century : Lom- 
broso’s Crime, Its Causes and Remedies 
(1911), Garofalo’s Criminology (1914), and 
Ferri’s Criminal Sociology (1917). ‘Their 
work, however, had been known to a number 
of American writers before the translations. 
Some had read the summary and interpreta- 
tion of Lombroso and criminal anthropology 
which Havelock Ellis (1892) had prepared 
for English readers. 

At the same time, Arthur MacDonald 
(1892) acknowledged the influence of Lom- 
broso in his Criminology. MacDonald, who 
had trained in theology in the United States 
and in medicine and psychiatry in European 
universities, was employed by the U.S. 
Bureau of Education as “Specialist in Edu- 
cation as Related to the Abnormal and Weak- 
ling Classes.” Included in MacDonald’s book 
was a discussion of the physical-type criminal. 
But, like most other early American writers 
on crime, MacDonald found it necessary to 
broaden his scope to include psychological 
and social factors. Such writers, while ac- 
knowledging in some way the biological fac- 
tors, were most impressed with the positivistic 
methodology of the Italian criminologists. 

Lombroso indicated his approval of an- 
other American writer, August Drähms 
(1900), by writing the introduction to 
Drihms’s The Criminal, His Personnel and 
Environment: A Scientific Study. Drahms, 
a Resident Chaplain of San Quentin State 
Prison, utilized criminal statistics to support 
aclassification of criminals. Yet in spite of his 
biological orientation, Drihms regarded 
criminology as basically a social science: 
“Criminology is that department of social sci- 
ence that relates to the causes, nature, and 
treatment of crime with special reference to 
its individual exponents regarded from a 
psychological, physiological, and socialistic 
standpoint” (Drähms, 1900:1). 

The continuing influence of Lombroso’s 
substantive theory can be seen in a number of 
fairly recent post-Lombrosian developments 
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in the United States. Notable are E. A. 
Hooton’s (1939) The American Criminal, 
in which he revives Lombrosian criminal an- 
thropology in his research on the assumed bi- 
ological inferiority of criminals; William H. 
Sheldon’s (1949) Varieties of Delinquent 
Youth, an investigation of somatotypes and 
constitutional inferiority; and the Gluecks’ 
(1956) Physique and Delinquency, a treatise 
on the physical characteristics of delinquents. 
Earlier there had been an attempt to explain 
criminal behavior in terms of the biological 
functioning of endocrine glands. For ex- 
ample, in The New Criminology, Schlapp 
and Smith (1928), primarily through reason- 
ing by analogy, claimed that individuals suf- 
fering from endocrine disturbances were the 
typical born criminals. 

Another post-Lombrosian development can 
be seen in the research attempting to relate 
criminal behavior to heredity. As noted by 
Sutherland and Cressey (1966: 123-128), at 
least five types of methods have been used to 
reach the conclusion that criminality is hered- 
itary: (1) by comparing criminals with the 
“savage,” as in the work of Hooton (1939); 
(2) by tracing family trees, as in A. H. 
Estabrook’s (1916) The Jukes in 1915; (3) by 
determining Mendelian ratios in family trees, 
as in the study of family histories of German 
prisoners by Carl Rath (cited in Sutherland, 
1947:84); (4) by establishing statistical as- 
sociations between crimes of parents and of 
offsprings, as found in Charles Goring’s 
(1913) The English Convict; and (5) by 
comparing identical and fraternal twins, as 
found especially in Johannes Lange’s (1930) 
Crime and Destiny. Post-Lombrosian crim- 
inal anthropology also appears in the numer- 
ous multiple-factor approaches to criminality 
which include biological factors among the 
many other diverse factors. 

For the most part, however, the develop- 
ment of criminology in the United States 
disregarded Lombroso’s biological emphasis 
although his positivism was accepted as essen- 
tial to modern criminology. The translation 
of Gustav Aschaffenburg’s (1913) Crime and 
Its Repression presented to American crimi- 


nologists a severe criticism of Lombroso’s 
biological theory. Using data collected in 
Germany, Aschaffenburg considered many 
individual and social factors as causes of 
crime. 

Perhaps the most crucial blow to Lom- 
brosian theory was the evidence presented 
by Charles Goring (1913) in his statistical 
study of 3,000 male convicts, published as 
The English Convict. From the data collected 
as medical officer at Parkhurst Prison, Goring 
sought “to clear from the ground the remains 
of the old criminology, based upon conjec- 
ture, prejudice, and questionable observa- 
tions,” and “to found a new knowledge of 
the criminal upon facts scientifically ac- 
quired, and upon inferences scientifically 
verified: such facts and inferences yielding, 
by virtue of their own established accuracy, 
unimpeachable conclusions” (Goring, 1913: 
18). Goring did not intend to refute Lom- 
broso’s theory but, through newly developed 
statistical techniques, to rigorously test its 
validity. Goring concluded that there was 
not a born criminal type, as Lombroso had 
assumed; however, he maintained that crimi- 
nals are nevertheless distinguishable from 
noncriminals. In rejecting inheritance as 4 
cause of crime, Goring turned the attention 
of criminologists to the study of psychologi- 
cal characteristics, especially defective intel- 
ligence, as a cause of criminal behavior. 

As intelligence testing came into vogue 
immediately before and after World War I, 
an increasing number of scholars began to 
apply intelligence tests to delinquents anc 
criminals in an attempt to prove a causal ei 
lationship between crime and feebleminded- 
ness or low intelligence. Henry H. Goddar 
(1914), an enthusiastic supporter of feeble- 
mindedness as a cause of criminality, esti- 
mated in his book on feeblemindedness that 
over 50 percent of criminals were feeble- 
minded. In a later work he concluded: It 
is no longer to be denied that the greatest 
single cause of delinquency and crime is low- 
grade mentality, much of it is within limits 
of feeblemindedness” (Goddard, 1920: 70) 
With the publication of army data on intelli- 
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gence testing and with a revision of the tests 
and their standards, the relationship between 
crime and intelligence was critically evalu- 
ated. A critical review by L. D. Zeleny (1933) 
and studies by H. M. Adler and M. R. 
Worthington (1925), Carl Murchison (1926), 
and Simon H. Tulchin (1939) led to the re- 
traction of low intelligence as a causal expla- 
nation of criminal behavior. 

Through the use of other tests and mea- 
sures, however, attempts continued to be 
made to differentiate criminals from non- 
criminals. There were numerous efforts to 
differentiate criminals according to such psy- 
chological traits as emotional instability, ag- 
gressiveness, character, mechanical aptitude, 
immaturity, excitability, and so forth. For 
the sociologically oriented criminologist, the 
summary and critique by Schuessler and 
Cressey (1950) of 113 studies in which per- 
sonality scores of delinquents and criminals 
were compared to scores of control groups 
provided the necessary evidence for the con- 
clusion that criminality and personality are 
not causally related. Nevertheless, a notable 
recent effort to establish such a relation to 
delinquency is found in the use of the Minne- 
sota Personality Inventory by S. R. Hatha- 
way and Elio D. Monachesi (1953). But as 
Cressey has cautioned, whatever relationships 
may be found in such studies, “establishing 
statistically significant differences between 
criminals and noncriminals, even when the 
statistical techniques are adequate and the 
sample groups are truly representative, does 
not in itself lead to conclusions about crime 
causation” (Cressey, 1966: 167). 

Emphasis on a multitude of factors in the 
causation of crime was a reaction by crimi- 
nologists to the practice of explaining crime 
in terms of one particular class of phenom- 
ena. The search for factors (or variables), 
their measurement and correlation to crimi- 
nal behavior reflected the growing trend 
toward empiricism and quantification in the 
social sciences. The multiple-factor approach 
to theories of crime causation had, of course, 
been present in many of the writings before 
the beginning of this century. However, it 


was reaction to particularistic theories, espe- 
cially the biological theories, that led many 
research scholars in the first half of the cen- 
tury to insist that criminal behavior was a 
product of a large variety of factors and that 
the many factors possibly could never be 
organized into general propositions because 
each criminal act was caused by a different 
set of factors. 

One of the first empirical studies to em- 
ploy the multiple-factor approach was Wil- 
liam Healy’s (1915) The Individual De- 
linquent, in which a large variety and 
combination of factors were considered. The 
multiple-factor approach was also used in 
Cyril Burt’s (1925) The Young Delinquent. 
In this study, the percentage of causative im- 
portance attributed to each of the factors was 
considered. Burt’s comment on crime causa- 
tion was typical of the underlying assump- 
tion of the approach: “Crime is assignable 
to no single universal source, nor yet to two 
or three: it springs from a wide variety, and 
usually from a multiplicity, of alternative and 
converging influences” (Burt, 1925: 575). The 
multiple-factor strategy is found today in the 
work of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. In 
their Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, the 
Gluecks (1950) report the results from a con- 
trolled comparison of 500 delinquent boys 
and 500 nondelinquent boys on a host of 
factors. 

The most recent individualistic movement 
in the study of criminal behavior is found 
in the field of psychiatry. While various 
branches of psychiatry are concerned with the 
relation of mental illness to deviant social be- 
havior, psychoanalytic psychiatry has devel- 
oped the most elaborate explanations of crim- 
inal behavior. Following from the work of 
Freud, psychoanalytic psychiatrists, in their 
study of criminal cases, have related the 
criminal act to such concepts as innate im- 
pulse, mental conflict, and repression. In most 
of the psychoanalytic theories, crime repre- 
sents a form of substitute behavior. How- 
ever, all the psychoanalytic works (including 
Karpman, 1935; Lindner, 1944; Friedlander, 
1947; Abrahamsen, 1952; Alexander & Staub, 
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1956) rest on questionable research proce- 
dures and upon a theory that is not subject 
to verification. There is also the problem of 
circularity in the psychoanalytic approach, 
psychopathy being suggested as a cause of 
criminal behavior, and criminal behavior, in 
turn, being used as an indicator of psycho- 
pathy. (For a critique of the psychoanalytic 
approach, see Hakeem, 1958.) In regard to 
the radical differences in approach between 
psychiatry and sociology, the pertinent ques- 
tion remains: Do the two approaches to the 
explanation of crime refer to different and 
distinct classes of phenomena? 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY SOCIOLOGICAL 
CRIMINOLOGY 


With the turn of the century, the study of 
crime as a social phenomenon became cen- 
tered in the United States. The rapid changes 
taking place in American society provided 
the background for a social perspective on 
crime. As the history of criminology indi- 
cates, crime is one of those behaviors that 
scholars have had difficulty accepting as so- 
cial. It has always been more convenient to 
view crime as an individual phenomenon, 
more convenient for purposes of study as 
well as for programs of treatment. To con- 
ceive of the criminal as a personal failure 
rather than as an indicator of societal condi- 
tions also gave support—or certainly did not 
attack—the status quo. 

Perhaps because of the dynamics of Amer- 
ican society, the relation between social con- 
ditions and crime seemed obvious to Amer- 
ican scholars. Urbanization, immigration, 
population growth, and social and geograph- 
ical mobility were some of the dynamics 
which faced scholars at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Since much of criminal 
behavior occurred among groups most af- 
fected by these changes, it was reasonable 
to investigate the social sources of crime. In 
addition, American criminology came to dis- 
play a strong sociological emphasis because 
such a view “accords with the fundamentally 
optimistic American outlook on life in gen- 
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eral, into which the thesis that crime is a 
product of remediable social forces would fit 
more naturally than insistence on the part 
played by endogenous factors” (Radzino- 
wicz, 1962:119). Also important to the so- 
cial conception of crime was the fact that 
crime was included in the sociological study 
of social problems. The study of crime has 
since shared in the general growth of a 
sociology. 

While it is significant that the study of 
crime became located primarily within the 
sociological tradition, the social conception 
of crime was part of a new thought system 
which was developing at the beginning of 
the century in the United States, In what 
Morton White (1949) has documented as 
“the revolt against formalism,” a style of 
thinking, a liberal social philosophy, devel- 
oped at the turn of the century compounded 
of pragmatism, institutionalism, behaviorism, 
legal realism, economic determinism, and the 
“new history.” Among those instrumental 
in the new intellectual pattern were John 
Dewey, who held that ideas are plans of 
action; Thorstein Veblen, who insisted upon 
the importance of studying the connections 
between economic institutions and other as- 
pects of culture; Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who rejected the view that law is 
an abstract entity; Charles A. Beard, who 
looked for the underlying economic forces 
that determine the acceleration of social life; 
and James Harvey Robinson, who repre- 
sented the view that an understanding of 
history is essential for explaining the present 
and controlling the future. 

All of these emerging ideas had in com- 
mon a relativism which suggested that ideas 
and events have meaning only in relation 
to context. It was this same relativism that 
made the study of crime in the United States 
different from previous and other contem- 
porary efforts. Only when crime was viewed 
as relative, in respect to the criminal law and 
the behavior of the offender, could crime be 
truly studied as a social phenomenon. Rela- 
tivism had implications both for the research 
approach to the study of crime and for the 
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formulation of criminological theory. Only 
by freeing himself from an absolute concep- 
tion of the world could the student of crime 
perceive crime as being a violation of one of 
anumber of possible codes, with the behavior 
of the offender seen as a consequence of par- 
ticipation in one of several social worlds. Al- 
though the ideas of the social philosophers 
who reacted against nineteenth-century for- 
malism no longer serve as reference points, 
relativism increasingly continues to influence 
the study of crime. Recent developments and 
current trends in criminology reflect the ex- 
treme extension of modern relativism. 


A Struggling Sociological Criminology 


The sociological study of crime proceeded 
at a painstaking pace in the United States 
during the first half of the century. Given 
the hindsight of today, the study of crime by 
early sociologists was filled with questionable 
assumptions and was not specifically con- 
cerned with the social. For example, one of 
the first supposedly sociological works on 
crime, Frances A. Kellor’s (1901) Experi- 
mental Sociology, was actually a study of 
physical differences (according to length of 
ears, average width of mouth, height of fore- 
head, weight, nasal index, etc.) between 
women criminals and women students. In 
the introduction to the book, C. R. Hen- 
derson, one of the first members of the so- 
ciology department at the University of Chi- 
cago, gave expression to a social moralism 
that had not yet been tempered by relativism, 
while also showing the adventure the early 
sociologists must have felt in the new social 
science: “The university cannot neglect any 
phase of social life. As in astronomy the study 
of perturbations in the movements of known 
bodies leads to the discovery of new worlds, 
so in social science the investigation of evil 
brings us nearer to an understanding of the 
good and helps us on the path upward” 
(Kellor, 1901: ix-x). 

Henderson (1901) himself wrote on crime 
and the related topics of the time in An In- 
troduction to the Study of Dependent, Defec- 


tive, and Delinquent Classes. Much of the 
book was devoted to the organization of care 
for dependents. In the preface Henderson 
stated: “We seek the ethical basis of charity, 
the ideals of philanthropy, and the social 
mechanism for attaining in larger measure 
what ought to be done.” Outside of the pro- 
grammatic aspect of the book, Henderson 
suggested an early social psychology of crime 
which stressed the reaction of the person pos- 
sessing inherited tendencies: “The causes of 
crime are factors of personality and of envi- 
ronment, and of the reaction of personality 
upon environment in the formation of habits 
and new nature. Personal nature is, at a given 
moment, the product of inherited tendencies, 
of acquired habits and character, and of the 
response to external circumstances” (Hender- 
son, 1901: preface). 

At the beginning of the twentieth century 
in the United States, criminology like other 
areas of study, was affected by evolutionary 
theory, particularly social Darwinism. This 
theoretical orientation to crime is perhaps 
best displayed in Crime and Its Relation to 
Social Progress, written by Arthur C. Hall 
(1902), a fellow in sociology at Columbia 
University. In the introduction to the book, 
Franklin H. Giddings, first professor of so- 
ciology at Columbia, set the tone by arguing 
that as civilization evolves it is necessary to 
define, through the criminal law, certain be- 
haviors as criminal and that “this process of 
connecting immoralities into positive crimes 
is one of the most powerful means by which 
society in the long run eliminates the socially 
unfit, and gives an advantage in the struggles 
for existence to the thoughtful, the consid- 
erate, the far-seeing, the compassionate; so 
lifting its members to higher planes of char- 
acter and conduct” (Hall, 1902: xi). Hall, in 
viewing crime in relation to social progress, 
considered the criminal law itself as well as 
the behavior of the offender. To Hall, crime 
was “the branding by society of some forms 
of conduct as criminal.” Crime was viewed 
as inevitable to social progress. Using a “nat- 
ural law” conception as well as evolutionary 
theory, Hall wrote: 
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One of the teachings of natural law, which, 
whether we like it or not, whether we aid or 
oppose it, is driving the world forward to higher 
and higher planes of life, intelligence and 
mutual helpfulness, comes the idea of crime, 
and the necessity for the appearance of the 
criminal in every human community. Crime is 
an inevitable social evil, the dark side of the 
shield of human progress. The shifting processes 
of natural selection continue within the domain 
of social life, rejecting, through social pressure, 
both weaklings and workers of iniquity. Anti- 
social individuals, or malefactors, result from 
the persistent tendency to variation, manifest in 
all life. They become criminals through 
processes of social selection, during which in- 
dividuals refusing to live up to the social stan- 
dard of right action are punished by the com- 
munity, and their actions become known as 
crimes” (Hall, 1902:376). 


One of the most significant events in the 
development of criminology during the first 
decade of this century was the establishment 
in June of 1908 of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology by the fac- 
ulty of Law at Northwestern University to 
celebrate the first fifty years of the Univer- 
sity. The Institute represents the formal rec- 
ognition of American criminology. In addi- 
tion to the founding of a journal for the 
communication of ideas in criminology, 
known today as the Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, the 
Institute initiated the Modern Criminal Sci- 
ence Series. In the course of the series, the 
writings of European criminologists were 
translated and introduced to American read- 
ers. Included in the series were the writings 
of Gross, Quirós, Ferri, Saleilles, Lombroso, 
Tarde, Bonger, Garofalo, and Aschaffen- 
burg. An international bibliography was 
published in 1909, introducing American 
criminologists to an extensive list of writin 
in criminology and criminal law. The editor 
was John H. Wigmore (1909), dean of the 
Northwestern University law faculty, who 
was instrumental in initiating the Modern 
Criminal Science Series. 

Extremely important in the development 
of sociological criminology was the transla- 


tion of Gabriel Tarde’s (1912) Penal Philos- 
ophy and William A. Bonger’s (1916) Crim- 
inality and Economic Conditions. In setting 
forth a sociological conception of crime, as 
well as attempting to reconcile moral respon- 
sibility with determinism, Tarde attacked 
Lombroso’s theory of an anthropological 
criminal type. Bonger’s use of statistics and 
his analysis in terms of the economic struc- 
ture of society also contributed to sociologi- 
cal criminology, although his economic de- 
terminism found few adherents in the United 
States. 

Maurice Parmelee, perhaps more than any 
other person at the beginning of the century, 
brought about the union of sociology and 
criminology. In his Principles of Anthropol- 
ogy and Sociology in Their Relations to 
Criminal Procedure, Parmelee (1908), while 
at places drawing favorably upon Lombroso’s 
theory, suggested a sociological criminology. 
Later, in the first American attempt at a 
comprehensive exposition of criminological 
knowledge, Parmelee (1918) in his Crim- 
inology discussed the social sources of crime. 
Yet, he found it necessary to devote atten- 
tion to evolution, the physical environment, 
“criminal traits,” and the “organic basis of 
criminality.” Parmelee’s work, nevertheless, 
marks the beginning in the United States of 
a transition from a general, eclectic study of 
crime to a sociological level of explanation. 


University of Chicago Sociology 
and Criminology 


A truly sociological criminology was 
achieved during the 1920s and 1930s at the 
University of Chicago. Albion W. Small, as 
founder and head of the first sociology de- 
partment to be established as an indepen- 
dent unit anywhere in the world, gathered 
a distinguished group of colleagues at the 
University of Chicago. Persons with great 
ability and scope established a sociological 
tradition that had as one of its principal con- 
cerns the study of crime. That criminal be- 
havior is similar to any other social behavior 
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became the underlying theme in the socio- 
logical study of crime. 

Two early concepts to come from the Chi- 
cago school were “social disorganization” and 
“the four wishes.” In what is regarded as the 
first American empirical study in sociology, 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 
W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki (1927) 
defined the concept of social disorganization 
as a “decrease of the influence of existing so- 
cial rules of behavior upon individual mem- 
bers of the group.” As employed by Thomas 
and Znaniecki, the concept was a useful tool 
to describe the condition of the groups they 
were studying. But the concept became un- 
wieldly when it was later used by criminolo- 
gists to explain crime. In terms of the social 
disorganization concept, crime became an in- 
dicator of the condition of social disorganiza- 
tion and, in a circular fashion, disorganiza- 
tion became an explanation of crime. Also, 
as used in the hands of others, social disorga- 
nization implied a social absolutism that re- 
garded only one system as being the standard 
by which all behavior was evaluated. Thomas 
and Znaniecki were to a certain extent rela- 
tivistic, as can be seen in their concept of 
the four wishes—response, recognition, se- 
curity, and new experience. Utilizing the 
four wishes in The Unadjusted Girl, Thomas 
(1923) indicated that the wishes, as the basis 
of motivation and behavior, can be satisfied 
in any number of ways. Whether the result 
is regarded as moral or not depends upon 
the meaning attached by others to the ac- 
tivity. To Thomas, the means of satisfying 
the wishes were merely functional alter- 
natives, 

The influence of Robert E. Park on early 
students of crime was considerable. Park, in 
collaboration with another University of Chi- 
cago professor, E. W. Burgess, suggested the 
possibilities of the study of the spatial distri- 

ution of social phenomena within the city 
(Park, 1925). Students of Park and Burgess 
examined the proposition that various devi- 
ant behaviors may be associated with urban 
growth and ecological patterns. Frederick M. 
Thrasher (1927), in his study of 1,313 gangs 


in Chicago, argued that groups of boys lo- 
cated in “interstitial areas” of the city, 
through participation in a particular way of 
life, would become transformed from slum 
groups into unified delinquent groups. Clif- 
ford R. Shaw and his collaborators (1929), 
in a study of the distribution of delinquency 
rates, found (among other things) that de- 
linquency was concentrated in deteriorated 
areas of the city and that these areas of high 
delinquency rates consistently have high rates 
despite population changes. 

Through a number of case studies, includ- 
ing The Jack-Roller (1930), Natural History 
of a Delinquent Career (1931), and Brothers 
in Crime (1938), Shaw shifted his attention 
from physical factors in the environment to 
a consideration of the relationships of offend- 
ers with others. Slum youth were seen as par- 
ticipating in a culture in which delinquent 
behavior was prescribed. Thus, the distinctly 
sociological view, that criminally defined be- 
havior patterns are acquired in a social and 
cultural setting, emerged among sociologists 
at the University of Chicago. 


The Person in Society 


In an early article entitled “The Delin- 
quent as a Person,” E. W. Burgess suggested 
that the individual delinquent could be stud- 
ied sociologically as a “person” who is the 
product of social interaction with his fellows. 


Not only criminology, but all social problems, 
indeed the entire area of group behavior and 
social life, is being subjected to sociological de- 
scription and analysis. The person is concerned 
in his interrelations with the social organization, 
with the family, the neighborhood, the com- 
munity, and society. Explanations of his be- 
havior are found in terms of human wishes and 
social attitudes, mobility and unrest, intimacy 
and status, social contacts and social interaction, 
conflict, accommodation and assimilation (Bur- 
gess, 1923:679). 


In the hands of Burgess, the concept of the 
person in society was a sound statement of 
the sociopsychological explanation of the of- 
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fender and his behavior. As used by others, 
however, the social psychology of crime be- 
came a conception cluttered by factors out- 
side of interpersonal relations, as well as 
a perspective which included unwarranted 
value assumptions. 

Partly because of the failure to understand 
the construction of theory, numerous stu- 
dents of crime have suggested that crime is 
a consequence of various factors interacting 
with the individual. All the early criminol- 
ogy textbooks (e.g., Parsons, 1926; Ettinger, 
1932; Gault, 1932) were organized accord- 
ing to various factors that were supposedly 
associated with criminal behavior. The re- 
sponse to the complexity of crime thus tended 
to be the acceptance of a multiple-factor ap- 
proach rather than the construction of theory 
in terms of a particular level of explanation. 
The conclusion reached by Ploscowe in a sur- 
vey of the research and writing in criminol- 
ogy is typical of this response: “The sound- 
est approach to the problem of the causation 
of crime therefore lies through a study of the 
individual criminal in relation to all the so- 
cial and environmental factors which have 
an influence on his personality” (Ploscowe, 
1931:17). 

While still pursuing an early form of social 
psychology of the interaction of the person 
with factors in the environment, a number 
of criminologists offered theories of crime 
which included the assumption that the orga- 
nization of society is not appropriate for the 
functioning of the individual. For example, 
one of the first statements of the interaction 
between the individual and an improper en- 
vironment is found in John L. Gillin’s (1926) 
Criminology and Penology. In a well-written, 
erudite criminology textbook, Gillin con- 
ceived of a sociopsychological explanation of 
the criminal in the following way: 


Hence there is a conspiracy of conditions which 
account for his becoming a criminal—condi- 
tions in his own constitutional make-up, in his 
early social development, in his lack of training, 
in his poverty and in the surrounding social at- 
mosphere, including habits, customs, ideals, be- 
liefs, and practices. The social conditions around 
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him set the stage on which each of these fac- 
tors plays its part and release in his conduct the 
good or the evil in his nature. Thus, is the crim- 
inal made (Gillin, 1926:250-251). 


In a not too different explanation of crime 
based on an unsophisticated psychology, 
Boris Brasol (1927) suggested a “psycho- 
social interpretation” of crime. In noting that 
“social friction is the prime cause of crime,” 
Brasol (1927:28) wrote that “between society 
as a whole and its individual member, there 
develops friction promoting the latter to vio- 
late certain traditions which have been pro- 
duced and sanctioned by the community.” 
The thesis that crime results from prob- 
lems in the interaction of the individual with 
society is found in Nathaniel F. Cantor's 
(1939) Crime and Society, a popular text- 
book of its time. According to Cantor (1939: 
399): “Criminal behavior, then, is in part 
symptomatic of the needs of the individuals 
which have been frustrated by their culture. 
He argued, further, that when the emotional 
stresses become too intense some individuals 
are unable to make “normal adjustments” 
and that this social maladjustment may take 
the form of criminal behavior. Similarly, not- 
ing that the criminal must be understood in 
reference to his community, associates, and 
culture, Arthur E. Wood and John B. Waite 
(1941:5) observed: “From this sociological 
view of things the criminal may be said to 
be maladjusted to his social environment. 
More recently, in the preface to his Crime: 
Causes and Conditions, Hans von Hentig 
(1947) noted: “Crime, being a pattern of 50- 
cial disorganization, has a multiplicity © 
causations that rest on defects and obstruc- 
tions in the working order of society.” 
Thus, the conception of crime as a result 
of interaction between the person and society 
has taken several forms. The forms have dif- 
fered from the social psychology which was 
developing among sociologists at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Criminologists who utilized 
the person-society interaction perspective tO 
crime either resorted to a multiple-factor 
approach, often employing factors outside © 
the interaction between person and society» 
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or formulated their conceptions on question- 
able assumptions about the relation of the 
person to society and the nature of society. 
Often, in addition, the values of the observers 
determined the standards for appropriate so- 
cial behavior. 


Criticism of Theoretical Criminology 


The 1930s mark a period of turmoil and 
assessment in the development of criminol- 
ogy. As we have seen, a number of students 
of crime, dissatisfied with the various partic- 
ularisms, turned to the multiple-factor ap- 
proach. Other criminologists, such as Suther- 
land, sought to integrate the diverse facts 
associated with crime. Still others, such as 
N. F. Cantor (1932a) in Crime, Criminals 
and Criminal Justice, attempted to critically 
examine the state of criminology and add 
“sound methods of inquiry.” Others sum- 
marized the findings of criminology in little 
more than a descriptive form, as did Fred E. 
Haynes (1930) in his Criminology. Some 
criminologists (e.g., Best, 1930) unabashedly 
presented the findings of criminology with- 
out any theoretical perspective whatsoever, 
in the name of objectivity. 

_ The beginning of the 1930s was character- 
ized by an optimism brought about, in part 
at least, by the American acceptance of posi- 
tivism. There was the belief that the causes 
of criminal behavior could be discovered if 
enough effort was devoted to the study of 
crime. Such optimism was soon questioned 
on the basis of a single report. In the early 
thirties a foundation became interested in 
establishing an institute of crime. Two Co- 
lumbia University professors, Jerome Mi- 
chael of the law school and Mortimer J. 
Adler of the philosophy department, were 
commissioned to examine the state of knowl- 
edge in criminology. The report (Michael & 
Adler, 1933), published as Crime, Law and 
Social Science, was highly critical of criminol- 
ogy. The conclusion reached in the review 
of past research on crime was typical of the 
tone of the whole book: “The absurdity of 


any attempt to draw etiological conclusion 


from the findings of criminological research 
is so patent as not to warrant further discus- 
sion.” But despite the severe criticism, 
Michael and Adler recommended that an in- 
stitute of criminology and of criminal justice 
be established. But their criticism had been so 
devastating that the foundation was left with 
little hope that an institute could improve 
criminology. Yet few criminologists were 
convinced of the diagnosis presented by 
Michael and Adler. A committee, consisting 
of anumber of sociologists and criminologists 
appointed by the Social Science Research 
Council to review the report, submitted a con- 
tradictory conclusion on the status of crim- 
inology (Cohen, Lindesmith, & Schuessler, 
1956: 290). 

Nevertheless, the Michael and Adler re- 
port did provide a point of reference for 
criminologists. A distinct contribution of the 
report was its focus on the importance of 
criminal law in defining the scope and 
boundaries of criminology, a point which is 
being rediscovered today by criminologists. 
The report also made some criminologists 
recognize that the criteria used by Michael 
and Adler to judge criminology represented 
only one view of science. In stating that 
“there is no scientific knowledge in the field 
of criminology,” Michael and Adler could 
only reach such a dogmatic conclusion by 
basing their survey on (1) a misconception 
of the methodological theory of causation, 
(2) a natural science model of social science, 
and (3) a restricted sampling of research and 
writing in criminology. Given the criteria 
and sources of the report, the conclusions are 
not incorrect. But by using other criteria and 
by looking to other research in criminology, 
a report on criminology could have been 
much different. Nevertheless, Crime, Law 
and Social Science provided criminologists 
with a guide that could be used as a basis 
for the further development of criminology. 


Culture Conflict 


Michael and Adler forcefully argued that 
the most precise and least ambiguous defini- 
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tion of crime is based on behavior that is de- 
fined as criminal in the criminal code. The 
formulation and administration of criminal 
law could conceivably provide a level of crim- 
inological explanations. A number of crimi- 
nologists, sociologists, and anthropologists in 
. the 1920s and 1930s presented evidence on the 
existence of norms in conflict with one an- 
other. The delinquency-area studies by Shaw 
indicated that urban areas with certain char- 
acteristics give rise to social attitudes that 
conflict with the norms of the law. In an 
early article Sutherland (1929) wrote on 
the emergence of criminal law out of con- 
flict between cultures. Criminal behavior, he 
noted, is itself 


a part of the process of conflict, of which law 
and punishment are other parts. . . . This 
process begins in the community before the law 
is enacted, and continues in the community and 
in the behavior of particular offenders after 
punishment is inflicted. This process seems to 
go on somewhat as follows: A certain group of 
people feel that one of their values—life, prop- 
erty, beauty of landscape, theological doctrine— 
is endangered by the behavior of others. If the 
group is politically influential, the value im- 
portant, and the danger serious, they secure the 
enactment of a law and thus win the coopera- 
tion of the State in the effort to protect their 
value (Sutherland, 1929:41). 


Thus, to carry the argument further, persons 
who are following the norms of a culture 
which prescribes ways of behaving that are 
in opposition to the norms embodied in the 
criminal law share the possibility of being 
defined as criminal. 

The case for the analysis of crime accord- 
ing to culture conflict was most strongly pre- 
sented in a monograph by Thorsten Sellin 
(1938), Culture Conflict and Crime. Noting 
the importance of criminal law to the study 
of crime, Sellin observed the operation of the 


law as follows: 


Among the various instrumentalities which 
social groups have evolved to secure conformity 
in the conduct of their members, the criminal 
law occupies an important place, for its norms 
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are binding upon all who live within the politi- 
cal boundaries of a state and are enforced 
through the coercive power of the state. The 
criminal law may be regarded as a part of the 
body of rules, which prohibit specific forms of 
conduct and indicate punishments for viola- 
tions. The characteristic of these rules, the kind 
or type of conduct they prohibit, the nature of 
the sanction attached to their violation, etc. de- 
pend upon the character and interests of those 
groups in the population which influence legis- 
lation. In some states, these groups may com- 
prise the majority, in others a minority, but 
the social values which receive the protection of 
the criminal law are ultimately those which are 


treasured by dominant interest groups (Sellin, 
1938:21). 


For Sellin, culture conflict could arise in 
several different ways, with each form of 
conflict being potentially related to crime. In 
general terms, there is the conflict that de- 
velops with the growth of a civilization, and 
the conflict that results from the contact be- 
tween the norms of divergent cultural codes. 
Sellin gave support to his thesis by review- 
ing the research and findings on criminal be- 
havior among immigrants and second-gen- 
eration Americans. In all cases, crime was 
viewed as a matter of conflict between con- 
duct norms, with legal norms being one 
form of conduct norms. : 

The importance of conflict to the making 
of the individual offender was vividly pre- 
sented in a popular criminology textbook, 
Crime and the Community, by Frank Tan- 
nenbaum (1938), professor of Latin Amer- 
ican history at Columbia University. Crime 
was viewed as a matter of definition by the 
community and, therefore, the offender is 
one who is in conflict with the community 
and who continues in conflict (crime) as he 
accepts the community's definition of him 
as a criminal. Tannenbaum referred to the 
process by which the person becomes a crim- 
inal in the course of community reaction a$ 
“the dramatization of evil.” As a result of 
various forms of community reaction, the 
offender begins to conceive of himself as 4 
criminal or delinquent and carries out the 


corresponding behavior. 
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The process of making the criminal, there- 
fore, is a process of tagging, defining, identi- 
fying, segregating, describing, emphasizing, 
making conscious and self-conscious; it becomes 
a way of stimulating, suggesting, emphasizing, 
and evoking the very traits complained of. 
If the theory of relation of response to stimulus 
has any meaning, the entire process of dealing 
with the young delinquent is mischievous in so 
far as it identifies him to himself or to the en- 
vironment as a delinquent person (Tannen- 
baum, 1938: 17-18). 


The cultural conflict perspective thus pro- 
vided a framework for the analysis of both 
the creation of criminal definitions and the 
response of the individual to the application 
of these definitions. 


Differential Association 


As a prelude to his theory of differential 
association, Edwin H. Sutherland (1937), in 
a study of the professional thief, presented 
the view that criminals gradually learn the 
knowledge, skills, and motivation for engag- 
ing in criminal behavior. Two years later, in 
the revision of his popular criminology text- 
book, Sutherland (1939) attempted to offer 
an explanation of crime that would replace 
the multiple-factor approach and go be- 
yond the simple enculturation explanation 
of crime. Thus was introduced Sutherland’s 
theory of differential association. 

The theory of differential association as 
finally developed contained the following, 
by now well-known, propositions: 

1. Criminal behavior is learned. 

2. Criminal behavior is learned in inter- 
action with other persons in a process 
of communication. 

3. The principal part of the learning of 
criminal behavior occurs within inti- 
mate personal groups. 

4. When criminal behavior is learned, the 
learning includes (a) techniques of com- 
mitting the crime, which are sometimes 
very complicated, sometimes very sim- 
ple, and (b) the specific direction of 
motives, drives, rationalizations, and 


attitudes, 


5. The specific direction of motives and 
drives is learned from definitions of the 
legal codes as favorable or unfavorable. 

6. A person becomes delinquent because of 
an excess of definitions favorable to vio- 
lation of law over definitions unfavor- 
able to violation of law. 

7. Differential associations may vary in fre- 
quency, duration, priority, and intensity. 

8. The process of learning criminal behav- 
ior by association with criminal and an- 
ticriminal patterns involves all of the 
mechanisms that are involved in any 
other learning. 

9. While criminal behavior is an expres- 
sion of general needs and values, it is not 
explained by those general needs and 
values since noncriminal behavior is an 
expression of the same needs and values 
(Sutherland, 1947:6-7). 

Sutherland thus provided an integrating 
theory for criminology. The theory of dif- 
ferential association assumed that the many 
diverse factors and correlates of crime were 
important to the extent that they affected 
an individual's associations and learning ex- 
periences. 


Social Structure and Anomie 


At the end of the thirties, Robert K. Mer- 
ton (1938) published his now famous article, 
“Social Structure and Anomie.” Elaborating 
upon Emile Durkheim’s description of the 
emergence of aspiration and the breakdown 
in regulatory norms, Merton sought to ac- 
count for the kinds and amounts of devia- 
tion in a society. The theory, nevertheless, 
was similar in some ways to criminological 
theories that had preceded it. Merton’s em- 
phasis on the breakdown of cultural struc- 
ture, occurring particularly where there is a 
disjunction between goals and norms, is sim- 
ilar to the social disorganization theory in 
analyzing deviation from what is assumed 
to be a fairly homogeneous culture. Also, the 
social structure and anomie theory is .a so- 
phisticated version of the criminological the- 
ories which stated that crime was in some 
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way a result of problems in the interaction 
between person and society, without the ex- 
plicit assumption that deviant persons are 
maladjusted. According to Merton’s theory, 
explanations of crime were to be sought in 
the social and cultural structure of society 
rather than in the individual. Merton’s the- 
ory went beyond the others in suggesting 
that there are different ways in which indi- 
viduals adapt to social and cultural condi- 
tions. The theory sought to explain both the 
behavior of individuals and the rates of forms 
of deviant behavior. 


Post—World War II Developments 


Theoretical developments in criminology 
during the post-World War II period have 
consisted primarily of an extension of the 
theoretical perspectives that were formulated 
at the end of the 1930s. Current efforts in the 
study of crime tend to be in reference to the 
perspectives of culture conflict (e.g, Vold, 
1958; Quinney, 1964; 1970; Turk, 1966; 1969), 
differential association (e.g., Glaser, 1956; 
Reckless, Dinitz, & Kay, 1957; Short, 1957; 
Reiss & Rhodes, 1964; Burgess & Akers, 1966; 
DeFleur & Quinney, 1966), and social struc- 
ture and anomie (e.g., Cohen, 1955; Cloward 
& Ohlin, 1960; Clinard, 1964). 

Perhaps the most significant development 
in recent years has been the extension of the 
relativistic viewpoint to its logical extreme. 
As crime has come to be viewed as a con- 
struct imposed by some persons on others, 
new research problems and theoretical vistas 
have emerged. Underlying the current study 
of such topics as types of crime, sociology of 
criminal law, law enforcement, administra- 
tion of justice, and social reaction to crime 
is the thesis that crime is a socially defined 
phenomenon and problem. 


CURRENT ISSUES IN THE STUDY 
OF CRIME 


Unlike the study of some other social prob- 
lems, then, the study of crime has been 
marked by a diversity of theoretical perspec- 


tives. Such diversity has been due to the fact 
that criminology claims the interest of sev- 
eral different academic and vocational fields 
(Wheeler, 1962:141). The very nature of 
criminology accounts to a considerable de- 
gree for its diversity. 

With the increasing emphasis that is being 
placed on crime as a socially defined phe- 
nomenon, however, a common core of con- 
cerns is forming in the study of crime. To 
be certain, variations in the sociological per- 
spective will continue in criminology. But 
there are a number of issues which underlie 
any theoretical perspective in the study of 
crime. These issues are in reference to (1) re- 
search methodology, (2) criminal statistics, 
(3) theoretical explanation, (4) comparative 
criminology, and (5) criminal definitions 
and criminal behavior. The future study of 
crime will be related to the positions taken 
in respect to these issues. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Any given research may be considered as 
a process in which a “series of basic choices 
are made in regard to the design and execu- 
tion of the research (Riley, 1963). When re- 
search is thus conceived, a great variety of 
research designs are available to the criminol- 
ogist. Concrete research in criminology ac- 
tually consists of decisions regarding such 
matters as the nature of the research case, 
sampling, the sociotemporal context, sources 
of data, method of gathering data, measure- 
ment, and the method of handling relation- 
ships among properties. As the subject mat- 
ter of criminology is redefined, the traditional 
“methods” of criminology must be super- 
seded by research designs appropriate for 
new problems. 

Other matters, of course, must be con- 
fronted in addition to research design and 
data collection. Criminological research as 4 
process also includes the relating of the re- 
search findings to a body of theory. In all 
stages of the research, as well as in the analy- 
sis and interpretation of findings, there must 
be a bringing together of theory and research. 
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“Research Methods” of Criminology 


Rather than considering research as a 
process, criminologists have commonly di- 
vided the complexities of research into a 
number of gross categories. These categories 
have been referred to as the “research 
methods” of criminology (see, for example, 
Taft & England, 1964:70-74; Sutherland & 
Cressey, 1966: 65-73). Accordingly, the re- 
search methods usually listed for criminology 
include the following: 

1. Statistical study of crime rates in rela- 
tion to other conditions. Rates of arrest 
or conviction are correlated with specific 
social characteristics. An attempt is 
made to relate crime rates to character- 
istics of the population of the geographi- 
cal areas in which the rates of crime oc- 
cur (Bonger, 1916; Shaw, 1929). 

2. Statistical study of the traits of criminals. 
A study of the frequency with which 
one or more personal or social traits are 
found among persons regarded as crim- 
inals. Often there is a comparison be- 
tween the traits of criminals and non- 
criminals (Goring, 1913; Healy, 1915). 

3. The study of an individual case. The ob- 
ject of study is the person in his social 
setting rather than the study of traits 
among a sample of offenders. A life his- 
tory is constructed and the offender’s 
“own story” may be prepared as a docu- 
ment for study (Shaw, 1930; Sutherland, 
1937), 

4. The experimental method. Under con- 
trolled conditions, hypotheses regarding 
the causes of crime and delinquency are 
tested, Analogous to the natural experi- 
ment in the physical and biological sci- 
ences, an attempt is made to observe the 
change in one group of persons, in com- 
parison with a controlled group, as a re- 
sult of the introduction of a stimulus of 
some kind (Powers & Witmer, 1951; 
Miller, 1962). 

5. Analytic induction. The method in- 
volves the study of a number of individ- 
ual cases. An initial hypothesis is form- 


ulated and altered if necessary as cases 
are encountered which do not substanti- 
ate the hypothesis. The final statement 
must encompass all of the cases (Linde- 
smith, 1947; Becker, 1953; Cressey, 
1953). 

6. Study of the criminal in the natural 
setting. Although there are many diffi- 
culties which have presupposed the use 
of this method, the study of criminals 
and their associates “in the open” can 
provide information about ¢rime that 
cannot be obtained in any other way. In 
the use of this method, the investigator 
must be able to associate with offenders, 
gain their confidence, and somehow 
solve the problem of not exposing his 
own identity (Thrasher, 1927; Short & 
Strodtbeck, 1965; Polsky, 1967). 

Any such presentation of “research 
methods” is necessarily simplistic and naive 
because of the fact that research is a process 
in which the procedures and techniques are 
only one aspect of the research design. Re- 
search methods are inextricably linked to the 
many decisions that must be made in the 
formulation and implementation of a re- 
search design. It makes more sense, therefore, 
to consider research methods in relation to 
research as a process. Furthermore, the re- 
search process is related to broader assump- 
tions about ontology and epistemology. As- 
sumptions about the nature of reality and 
the grounds of knowledge ultimately affect 
the accumulation of a body of knowledge. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS 


` 

Criminal statistics collected by numerous 
agencies for various purposes have tradi- 
tionally served as primary forms of data for 
criminological research. The use of these sta- 
tistics has, at the same time, been a source of 
considerable controversy among criminolo- 
gists. Much of the controversy has revolved 
around the issue of the collection of criminal 
statistics (e.g., see Beattie, 1955). But to criti- 
cize the existing criminal statistics and to 
advocate better and uniform crime reporting 
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is to accept the assumption that official sta- 
tistics can, in themselves, serve as indexes of 
the actual amount of crime. This, then, raises 
the issues of the appropriate use and mean- 
ing of criminal statistics. 


Use of Criminal Statistics 


Since most collections of criminal statistics 
have been gathered for purposes other than 
those explicitly intended in any particular 
criminological research, the appropriate use 
of criminal statistics by the criminologist is 
an important issue. Basically, all criminal sta- 
tistics represent the operations of agencies 
which are charged with the administration 
of criminal law. Most criminologists, and the 
general public for that matter, have at- 
tempted to use criminal statistics as mea- 
sures of the actual amount of criminality in 
any given geographical area or in the country 
as a whole. 

When criminal statistics are used for the 
purpose of assessing the “true” incidence of 
criminality, a number of valid criticisms may 
indeed be raised concerning the methods of 
collecting criminal statistics. Pessimistic ap- 
praisals such as the following have relevance 
if criminal statistics are used to indicate 
criminality: 


The general statistics of crime and criminals 
are probably the most unreliable and most dif- 
ficult of all social statistics. It is impossible to 
determine with accuracy the amount of crime 
in any given jurisdiction at any particular time. 
Obviously a large proportion of the crimes com- 
mitted go undetected, others are detected but 
not reported, others are reported but not offi- 
cially recorded, Consequently any record of 
crimes, such as crimes known to the police, 
arrest$, convictions, or commitments to prison, 
can be considered only as an “index” of the 
crimes committed. But these “indexes” of crime 
do not maintain a constant ratio with the true 
rate, whatever it may be (Sutherland & Cressey, 
1966:27). 


On the basis of such criticism, numerous sug- 
gestions and recommendations have been 
made to improve the collection of criminal 


statistics, especially to improve the procedures 
used in the Uniform Crime Reports (see 
Sellin, 1950; Pittman & Handy, 1962; Wolf- 
gang, 1963; Wilkins, 1965; Lejins, 1966; Rob- 
ison, 1966). 

A principal difficulty in using available 
criminal statistics as indexes of criminality in 
the United States results from the lack of uni- 
form reporting in the United States. Be- 
cause of the political organization of the 
United States, each of the fifty states repre- 
sents a separate political jurisdiction. Each 
state has its own constitutional provisions, 
penal codes, courts, criminal procedures, and 
systems of law enforcement. Furthermore, 
the administration of criminal law in each 
state is not centralized but is, instead, a lo- 
calized activity. These political facts create 
considerable variation in the recording of 
criminal offenses and, thus, prohibit the com- 
parability of information on criminal offenses 
from state to state and from one locality to 
another within states. 

Sellin (1931:346) pointed out some time 
ago that “the value of a crime rate for index 
purposes decreases as the distance from the 
crime itself in terms of procedure increases. 
That is, police records are more reliable mea- 
sures of the actual incidence of criminal 
offenses than arrest statistics, arrest statistics 
are more reliable than court statistics, and 
court statistics are more reliable than prison 
statistics, The implication is that many 
offenses are “lost” between arrest and prose- 
cution. It is with an awareness of these facts 
that criminologists usually use the records of 
police rather than other sources to make in- 
ferences about the extent of criminality. 

Perhaps the most critical drawback in 
using official criminal statistics as indicators 
of the incidence of criminality, even when 
“offenses known to the police” are employed, 
is the unknown amount of criminality that 
never becomes a part of the public record. 
For various reasons many criminal offenses 
are never reported to the police, or when re- 
ported are not recorded by the police. Any 
given violation of the criminal law likely 
carries with it a certain probability that it will 
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come to the attention of law enforcement 
agencies. 

The existence of a considerable amount of 
“hidden criminality” has been indicated in 
a number of studies. Wallerstein and Wyle 
(1947) found in a sample of New York resi- 
dents that criminal behavior was much more 
widespread than was reflected in official crim- 
inal statistics. Ninety-one percent of their 
sample admitted that they had committed 
one or more offenses. In an examination of 
the extent to which official statistics measure 
juvenile delinquency, Robison (1936) found 
that about a third of the behavior problems 
known to New York City agencies did not 
become court cases. The juvenile offenses 
were known by certain authorities but were 
handled informally. Porterfield (1946), in a 
study of delinquent acts committed during 
high school and college as reported by Texas 
college students, found that the college stu- 
dents had engaged in similar amounts and 
forms of delinquent behavior as had juve- 
niles who were officially processed in court. 
The college students, because of their ad- 
vantageous background, had not been re- 
ferred to court for their illegal acts while the 
other juveniles had been officially handled. 
More recent investigations, using the self- 
reporting technique, continue to find that be- 
haviors which may be defined as criminal or 
delinquent are much more common than offi- 
cial statistics suggest (see, for example, Short 
& Nye, 1958; Erickson & Empey, 1963; Akers, 
1964; Voss, 1966). 

There are many special forms of reported 
offenses that are not collected in the tradi- 
tional sources of criminal statistics (see Schul- 
man, 1966). Among these offenses are those 
that occur in commerce and industry, man- 
agement-labor relations, union management, 
income tax reporting, and social security and 
public administration. These offenses are for 
the most part dealt with by state and federal 
regulatory agencies. The statistics in regard 
to these offenses, therefore, are in the files and 
reports of the respective agencies. Such crim- 
inal records seldom become a part of official 
criminal statistics. Reliance on the tradition- 


ally collected criminal statistics obscures the 
prevalence of these and other crimes. Official 
statistics in this instance serve better as in- 
dicators of the reaction of society to certain 
kinds of offenses than as measures of the 
amount of criminality in society. 


Meaning of Criminal Statistics 


The use of official criminal statistics as 
measures of the incidence of criminality is a 
questionable practice. Nevertheless, official 
criminal statistics continue to be used as indi- 
cators of criminality in society. On the basis 
of these statistics the student of crime and the 
entire public is periodically reminded that the 
crime rate for the current year is higher than 
that of previous years. Once knowing that the 
crime rate is increasing, we are expected to 
experience collective alarm. The reader is not 
usually provided, however, with the addi- 
tional information that there is uncertainty as 
to what the criminal statistics mean. They 
may mean only that law enforcement pro- 
cedures change from year to year. Moreover, 
the crime rate may not reflect the actual 
amount of crime so much as it reflects the 
way police departments operate and change 
in their operations. 

In other words, the wrong question is be- 
ing asked of our criminal statistics. In the first 
place, official criminal statistics represent only 
a fraction of some unknown amount of crim- 
inality in any given geographical area. In this 
use of criminal statistics, there is much “hid- 
den criminality” and the statistics are “dark 
figures.” Second, since most of human be- 
havior can at some time be labeled as criminal 
by those with the authority to so label, the 
statistics reflect the policies and behaviors of 
the agencies engaged in the administration of 
criminal law. 

Thus, the conception of official criminal 
statistics must be broadened to include the 
process of labeling behavior as criminal. 
Rather than assuming that criminal statistics 
indicate only the incidence of criminal be- 
havior in a population, it must be assumed 
that criminal statistics reflect differentials in 
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the administration of criminal law as well 
(Newman, 1962; Kitsuse & Cicourel, 1963; 
Quinney, 1966). These two conceptions of 
criminal statistics should not necessarily be 
regarded as alternative and mutually exclu- 
sive. A third meaning of criminal statistics 
represents a combination of the first two con- 
ceptions, that is, criminal statistics reflect a 
mixture of the incidence of criminality and 
the administration of criminal law. 

A fourth meaning, on a distinct conceptual 
level, is that criminal statistics are indicators 
of the socially recognized volume of crime. In 
this conception, official statistics are viewed 
as production figures from the standpoint of 
the society. Whether there is more or less “ac- 
tual” criminality, strict or lenient adminis- 
tration of criminal law, or some combination 
of criminality and inadequate administration 
is not the issue. The crucial question is why 
societies report, manufacture, or produce the 
volume of crime that they do (Cressey, 1957). 
This question is especially important in cur- 
rent criminological research. Ecological 
studies of crime, in particular, are beginning 
to be focused on the meaning of officially re- 
ported crime (Wilks, 1967). To the student 
of crime, the basic meaning of official crim- 
inal statistics is clear: they represent the vol- 
ume of socially recognized crime in a given 
society, or in a specific jurisdiction, at a par- 
ticular time. 


THEORETICAL EXPLANATION 


The objective of much of the theoretical 
explanation in criminology has been to find 
the “causes of crime.” The search for the 
causes of crime, sometimes referred to as 
criminal etiology, continues to be a principal 
concern of criminologists. The use of the con- 
cept of causation in the explanation of crime, 
however, is open to serious question. 

A general acceptance of the notion of 
causation in criminology has been in large 
measure a result of the influence of a particu- 
lar body of thought, i.e. positivism, with its 
own version found in the “positivist school” 
of criminology. The positivist school com- 


bined a substantive theory of behavior, based 
on the assumption of the determinism of be- 
havior, with a particular methodology that 
was modeled after the natural sciences. The 
methodology was based on the assumption 
that phenomena could be divided into units, 
or variables, and that the variables could then 
be considered as being causally linked. The 
study of criminal behavior has, for the most 
part, been based on the methodological view 
that A is the cause of B. 

A number of criminologists have on occa- 
sion, however, expressed concern with the 
positivistic concept of causation. It had been 
suggested (Cantor, 1932b), for example, that 
the concept of cause as used in the natural sci- 
ences cannot be applied in the same way in 
the social sciences. Others have suggested that 
the solution to the problems of causal analysis 
is to use the concept only in a very loose sense 
(Sellin, 1938:17-18, Lejins, 1951). Alterna- 
tive concepts have been offered, such as “cate- 
goric risks” (Reckless, 1940) and “condi- 
tionality” (Bianchi, 1956). Another approach 
to the issue of causation has been to study the 
statistical relationship between variables, with 
statements of causality being made only when 
the variables are related in specified ways 
(Nowak, 1960). 

The elaboration of the possible statistical 
relationships between two or more variables 
and an indication of their causal significance 
by no means solves the problems of causal 
analysis in the study of crime. In fact, a num- 
ber of questions are raised in multivariate 
analysis, First, the concept of cause remains 
vague, referring to little more than a time 
ordering of variables. Second, the proximity 
of variables in time does not necessarily mean 
that phenomena are causally connected in 
any meaningful manner. Third, the analysis 
of variables assumes that phenomena can 
meaningfully divided into units. Fourth, the 
selection of the specific variables is to a con- 
siderable extent arbitrary. Fifth, the num- 
ber of variables selected is limited by the pro- 
cedure of statistical manipulation itself. An 
sixth, the analysis of the statistical associa- 


tion between variables is based on the posi- 
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tivistic assumption that separable phenomena 
exist in the real world and that these phe- 
nomena are in reality mechanistically (and 
causally) connected. All of these assumptions 
are based on faith, that is, on an unverifiable 
notion of what the world is like and how man 
can comprehend that world. 

Another problem in the use of the concept 
of causation in criminology arises in ref- 
erence to the classic distinction made by John 
Stuart Mill between necessary and sufficient 
causes. This distinction asserts: X is a neces- 
sary condition for Y if Y never occurs with- 
out the occurrence of X; X is a sufficient 
condition for Y if Y always occurs with 
the occurrence of X; and X is both a neces- 
sary and sufficient condition for Y if Y 
never occurs without the occurrence of 
X and always occurs with the occurrence 
of X. The classic distinction between nec- 
essary and sufficient causes may be appropri- 
ate for the discussion of absolutes in the realm 
of logic, but in the realm of science excep- 
tions to any generalizations are to be ex- 
pected. For this reason, the scientist finds it 
necessary to view his data in terms of rela- 
tive certainty, that is, in terms of probability 
statements. When probability reasoning is 
used, X and Y may be said to be causally re- 
lated in spite of the fact that some Xs may 
occur without Ys and some Ys may occur 
without Xs. In other words, when the prob- 
ability of concomitant variation is utilized, 
the classic distinction between necessary and 
sufficient causes loses its significance. 

Acknowledging that in the world of sci- 
ence one rarely expects to find a single event 
or condition that is both necessary and suffi- 
cient to bring about another event, several 
methodologists in the social sciences have 
Proposed that the scientist be interested in- 
stead in contributory conditions, contingent 
conditions, and alternative conditions (see 
Selltiz, Jahoda, Deutsch, & Cook, 1959). All 
of these forms of conditions operate to make 
the occurrence of an event probable, but not 
certain. Such a conception of conditions is 
More appropriate to causal reasoning in sci- 
ence than is the concept of necessary and 


sufficient causes which is based on the logic 
of absolutes. The distinction between neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions will continue to 
have meaning for the explanation of specific 
and singular events but, for the study of the 
regularity of a collection of events, when 
“universal laws” are sought, the distinction 
is inappropriate. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 
the theory which has the greatest influence 
in criminology and currently provides the 
major orientation for criminologists is form- 
ulated in terms of necessary and sufficient 
causes. Sutherland’s theory of differential as- 
sociation asserts that criminal behavior has as 
its necessary and sufficient conditions a set of 
criminal motivations, attitudes, and tech- 
niques, the learning of which takes place 
when there is exposure to criminal norms in 
excess of exposure to corresponding anti- 
criminal norms during symbolic interaction 
in primary groups. Sutherland’s initial for- 
mulation in terms of necessary and sufficient 
causes was most likely a reaction to the doubt- 
ful attempts at the construction of theories 
of criminal behavior as found in the multiple- 
factor approach of the time. In spite of the 
passage of time, however, it is still suggested 
that the appropriate model for a theory of 
criminal behavior is based on the logic of 
necessary and sufficient causes: “Conditions 
which are said to cause crime should always 
be present when crime is present, and they 
should always be absent when crime is ab- 
sent” (Sutherland & Cressey, 1966:77). The 
point that this statement misses is that scien- 
tific theories may be, or perhaps must be, for- 
mulated in other than the logic of necessary 
and sufficient conditions. 


A Conception of Explanation 


In the modern philosophy of science, cau- 
sation is either omitted from the vocabulary 
or, when used, is given a special meaning (see 
Heisenberg, 1958; Bridgman, 1961; Nagel, 
1961; Bunge, 1963). While one should not 
model the social sciences after the physical 
sciences as often has been done in reference 
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to other matters, there is need for a reconsid- 
eration of a change in the use of the concept 
of causation in the social sciences. In reference 
to the study of crime, a conception of ex- 
planation may be proposed which considers 
ontology, epistemology, and methodological 
and substantive theory. 

Ontology. The belief that knowledge is 
derived from sense experience and that no 
facts exist independent of our knowledge of 
them is the foundation of the idealist position. 
Accordingly, to state the extreme, there is 
no reality beyond man’s conception of it. Or, 
to put it in more romantic terms, “Beauty 
is in the eye of the beholder.” 

The implications of this ontological posi- 
tion for a conception of causation is that any 
defined causal relationship has to be regarded 
as a construct of the observer, i.e. one way 
that the observer orders his observations. The 
role of constructs in the social sciences has 
been concisely outlined by Alfred Schutz: 


All our knowledge ofthe world, in common- 
sense as well as in scientific thinking, involves 
constructs, i.¢., a set of abstractions, generali- 
zations, formalizations, idealizations specific 
to the respective level of thought organization. 
Strictly speaking, there are no such things as 
facts, pure and simple. All facts are from the 
outset facts selected from a universal context by 
the activities of our mind. They are, therefore, 
always interpreted facts, either facts looked at 
as detached from their context by an artificial 
abstraction or facts considered in their particu- 
lar setting. In cither case, they carry along their 
interpretational inner and outer horizon. This 
does not mean that, in daily life or in science, 
we are unable to grasp merely certain aspects of 
it, namely, those which are relevant to us either 
for carrying on our business of living or from 
the point of view of a body of accepted rules of 
procedure of thinking called the method of 
science (Schutz, 1963: 304). 


Thus, whether causation actually exists in 
the real world is not the Proper question; 
rather the question is whether causation as 
a construct is a useful way of expressing our 
understanding of our observations. This con- 
ception of causation is neatly expressed by 


Hanson (1965:64) in Patterns of Discovery: 
“Causes certainly are connected with effects; 
but this is because our theories connect them, 
not because the world is held together by cos- 
mic glue.” Who knows, events may actually 
be held together by imponderables, but this 
is beyond our comprehension and also is 
irrelevant for an understanding of the social 
world. In our scientific quest for some com- 
prehension of the world that we experience, 
we may operate “as if” causation existed as a 
fact in reality. In causative reasoning we 
must remember that causation is a construct 
and, as construct, is basically an activity of the 
observer. 

Epistemology. Some of the confusion in the 
use of the concept of causation in the social 
sciences (as well as in the physical sciences) 
has been a result of the failure to distinguish 
between the philosophical issues of ontology 
and epistemology. Ontology refers to the 
theory of the nature of being, existence, and 
reality, while epistemology refers to the 
theory of the nature and grounds of knowl- 
edge. Suggested in any ontology is a view of 
what the real world is like. This view is, of 
course, related to how man is to understand 
that world. 

The ontological position presented thus far 
may be viewed as an “agnostic ontology- 
That is, we just cannot be certain of the 
nature of the real world, although we are 
always ready to entertain any suggestions. 
This ontological position is directly related 
to the nominalistic epistemological position. 
One cannot be certain about the nature of re- 
ality when it is held that our knowledge of 
“reality” is a mental construction. The nom- 
inalistic position that I am suggesting for 
criminology dispenses with the question 0 
an objective reality and of the ability of the 

rver to “copy” it. There is no reason 
to believe in the objective existence of any- 
thing. Our concern is, rather, with the for- 
mulation of constructs that are meaningful 
for the purposes at hand. 

Methodological and substantive theory. A 
problem that often arises in sociology (see 
Bierstedt, 1959) is that constructs become $0 
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familiar that we forget that they are nominal 
and begin to treat them as real. The danger 
of inadvertently turning constructs into de- 
scriptions of reality could be avoided if we ex- 
plicitly distinguish between methodological 
theory and substantive theory. Methodologi- 
cal theory refers to the way in which the sci- 
entific observer understands his controlled 
experiences. Substantive theory consists of 
propositions about the subject matter of the 
scientist’s observations. Substantive theory is 
ontological in that there is an attempt to de- 
fine the nature of existence, while methodo- 
logical theory is epistemological in that ques- 
tions are raised about the way in which the 
observer may gain knowledge. 

Thus, in reference to causation, a distinc- 
tion may be made between causation as a 
methodological construct and causation as a 
substantive construct. In the methodological 
sense, causation is a heuristic device that is 
used by the scientist to order the world he 
experiences. However, if causation is used in 
the social sciences as a substantive construct, 
the concept must be related to the nature of 
social phenomena. Since the world of social 
phenomena is one that has meaning for the 
human beings within it, the constructs of the 
social scientist have to be founded upon the 
social reality created by man. Social causation 
may thus be part of that reality. To that ex- 
tent, the social scientist may base his substan- 
tive descriptions and generalizations upon a 
substantive construct of causation. 

Conclusions on explanation in criminol- 
ogy. Certainly there are other forms of ex- 
planation available to the sociologist when 
causal analysis is not appropriate for either 
methodological or substantive purposes. By 
no means, as has been indicated before, can 
explanation be equated with causal explana- 
ton (see Brown, 1963; Kaplan, 1964:327- 
369). Many of the important contributions in 
Sociology have used empirical generaliza- 
tons, probabilities, classification, Verstehen 
and phenomenological analysis, and develop- 
mental stages. In general, sociologists have 
een interested in social structure, the func- 
tioning of systems and their parts, regulari- 


ties of behavior, patterns, and processes. All 
of these concerns may be pursued for the most 
part without the aid of cause-and-effect rea- 
soning. It is obvious that there could be a sci- 
ence of human social behavior without the 
notion of causality. 

Nevertheless, as social scientists we may 
conceive of a substantive causal process that 
is part of the social reality constructed by 
man. To the extent that man defines situ- 
ations as a member of society, that is, con- 
structs his world in relation to others, the 
student of social life (the criminologist in- 
cluded) may conceive of social causation as 
part of a social reality. 

The general conclusions reached in respect 
to explanation and causation may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Causative reasoning in criminology has 
been based primarily on positivistic as- 
sumptions, 

2. Social science has relied upon an out- 
dated notion of causation rather than on 
the modern notions found in the philos- 
ophy of science. 

3. Causal explanation is by no means the 
only form of explanation available to the 
scientist. 

4. Causation as a methodological construct 
must be distinguished from causation 
as a substantive construct. 

5. If causation is used in the social sciences 
as a substantive construct, the concept 
must be used in the special sense of so- 
cial causation. 


COMPARATIVE CRIMINOLOGY 


Present theory and research in criminology 
tends to be confined to a limited range of 
phenomena. The present body of knowledge 
in criminology is derived primarily from ob- 
servations of crime under selected social con- 
ditions. A comparative criminology, on the 
other hand, would deal with the wide range 
of variability of the crime phenomenon. In- 
cluded in a comparative criminology would 
be a systematic consideration of the different 
types of societies in which crime occurs, the 
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various legal systems of societies, the differing 
forms of criminally defined behavior, and 
variations in social reaction to crime. 

Typology provides the means for the de- 
velopment of a comparative criminology. The 
principal function of typology is to order the 
diverse observations within a field of study 
(McKinney, 1966). As abstractions, types 
necessarily deviate from concrete observations 
and accentuate a group of characteristics that 
are relevant to a particular analysis. The char- 
acteristics have empirical referents, although 
they cannot be experienced directly in this 
particular form, The abstracted characteris- 
tics are then combined into distinct configu- 
rations, patterns or types. Thus, a typology 
provides a framework in which concrete oc- 
currences can be ordered, compared, and ex- 
plained. 


Construction of Typologies 
in Criminology 


Today criminologists agree that because 
the category of crime includes a diverse range 
of behaviors, attempts at explanation must be 
focused on types of crime. Criminologists are, 
therefore, giving more attention than ever 
before to the identification, description, and 
classification of the phenomena included in 
the concept of crime. Efforts are being made 
to construct types of crime which are subject 
to specific forms of explanation. 

Students of crime have always, of course, 
found it necessary to some extent to construct 
and utilize classifications of crime. The oldest 
and still most commonly used form of classi- 
fication is based on the legal category of 
crime. Accordingly, criminal behavior and 
criminals have been identified in terms of the 
legal titles designated in criminal statutes. 
One attempt to use legal titles in a typology of 
crime is found in the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. However, because in the United States 
the legal titles of offenses differ from one state 
criminal code to another, the FBI in collect- 
ing criminal statistics has found it necessary 
to combine the varying legal titles into a 
number of categories. These categories of 


crime, as based on a synthesis of the legal 
titles, are utilized in the compilation of the 
official crime statistics. 

There are various other ways in which 
legal titles may be used in the construction of 
typologies of crime. One possibility is to de- 
fine types within specific legal categories. For 
example, burglars, depending upon their 
mode of operation, could be divided into 
housebreakers, safecrackers, professional 
burglars, and amateur burglars. Criminolo- 
gists who favor the strategy of defining types 
within legal categories (Roebuck, 1967) 
claim that the procedure is desirable because 
official data concerned with criminal histories 
exist in terms of legal nomenclature and be- 
cause the criminal code contains specific, op- 
erational definitions of criminal behavior. 

Another possibility for using legal cate- 
gories is to combine categories into types of 
crime. In a similar fashion, sociological types 
may cut across some of the behaviors in- 
cluded in a number of legal categories. 
Cressey (1953), for example, included within 
“criminal violation of financial trust” some of 
the behaviors officially handled as forgery, 
embezzlement, and larceny by bailee. 

A novel departure from the traditional use 
of the legal labels of crime is found in the 
typological system recently devised by Sellin 
and Wolfgang (1964). Constructed as 4 
method for the measurement of delinquency, 
their system ignores the generic labels used 
by the law and is based instead on police 
descriptions of events associated with the vi- 
olating conduct of offenders, including 10- 
formation on the manner in which an offense 
is committed, the nature and degree of the 
harm caused by the offense, the kind of vic- 
timization involved, and other similar char- 
acteristics of the offense, While devising 4 
scheme for the placement of offenses 1ntO 
categories independent of legal labels, but 
nevertheless giving attention to the lega 

ocessing of offenses, Sellin and Wolfgang 

ve provided a method for the construction 
of sociologically meaningful offense cate 
gories. } 

In contrast to the various legal classifica- 
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tions that define the overt act are schemes 
based solely on personal attributes of the 
criminal. In this manner, offenders have 
been divided according to sex. Similarly, 
criminals have been categorized in terms of 
age. Several Italian criminologists of the pos- 
itivistic school delimited types of offenders ac- 
cording to a collection of personal attributes. 
Lombroso, for example, stressed the physical 
aspects found in the “born criminal.” Garo- 
falo and Ferri noted the psychological anom- 
alies of the criminal, e.g., the “lascivious” and 
“passionate” criminal. In a similar fashion, 
clinical psychologists and psychiatrists have 
attempted to classify criminals according to 
single personality traits or syndromes of 
traits. Such classifications have included crim- 
inals who are “immature,” “hostile,” “psycho- 
pathic,” “antisocial,” and “aggressive.” 

_ More recently, as crime has been increas- 
ingly studied as a social phenomenon, crim- 
inologists have constructed typologies in 
terms of the social context of crime. Mayhew 
and Moreau, two European criminologists 
of the last century, proposed types of crime 
based on the way in which crime is related to 
the activities of the criminal. They distin- 
guished between the accidental offender who 
commits criminal acts as a result of unantici- 
pated circumstances and the professional 
criminal who makes a living through crim- 
inal activity. Lindesmith and Dunham 
(1941), with an awareness of the Mayhew- 
Moreau distinctions, devised a continuum of 
criminal behavior ranging from the individ- 
ualized criminal to the social criminal. The 
criminal behaviors of the individualized 
criminal find little cultural support, the be- 
haviors being engaged in for diverse per- 
sonal reasons. The criminal behaviors of the 
social criminal, on the other hand, are pre- 
scribed and supported by group norms. 

A number of criminologists have since 
stressed the vocational aspects of certain 
forms of crime. They have viewed criminal 
behavior as being a part of the offender's 
career, Reckless (1961), for example, has sug- 
gested three criminal careers: ordinary, or- 
ganized, and professional. In a more elab- 
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orate fashion Gibbons (1965) has proposed a 
typology of criminals which consists of fifteen 
role-types. The types are characterized ac- 
cording to definitional and background di- 
mensions. The resulting typology includes 
such criminal types as “semiprofessional 
property criminal,” “automobile thief,” “vi- 
olent sex offender,” and “narcotic addict.” 

Another approach to the construction of 
typologies of criminal behavior has been 
based on the construction of criminal be- 
havior systems (Clinard & Quinney, 1967). 
The types of criminal behavior systems have 
varied according to such characteristics as the 
social roles of the offender, association with 
other criminals, group support of criminal 
behavior, and social reaction to criminal be- 
havior. The types constructed in the typology 
consist of several criminal behavior systems: 
violent personal crime, occasional property 
crime, occupational crime, political crime, 
public order crime, conventional crime, or- 
ganized crime, and professional crime. 

In addition to the above typologies, a num- 
ber of other criminologists have suggested 
typologies or have delineated particular types 
in their own research (see Clinard & Quin- 
ney, 1967). Since it is realized that the con- 
struction of typologies is necessary to the de- 
velopment of a scientific body of knowledge, 
a bridge which links unordered empirical 
data with theoretical explanation, such efforts 
will continue in the further development of 
criminology. The construction and use of 
typologies will modify the general theories 
in criminology. Also, the developing theories 
will require an alteration in typologies. The 
interaction of general criminological theory 
and criminal typology promises to be one of 
the most dynamic forces in the future study 
of crime. 


Typology for a Comparative Criminology 


Criminal typologies differ considerably 
from one another according to the phenom- 
ena included within them. The phenomena 
included within a typology, in turn, depends 
upon the purpose for which the typology is 
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intended. For example, if the purpose is the 
analysis of criminals, the emphasis will be 
on such matters as life histories of offenders, 
self-conceptions, attitudes, and social back- 
ground factors. On the other hand, if the ob- 
jective is a typology of criminal behavior, 
attention will be focused on such matters as 
the mode of operation, the overt criminal act, 
the situation in which the offense occurs, 
opportunities to commit crime, subcultural 
norms, relationships between offenders, and 
the structural aspects of the larger society. 

Typologies in criminology have focused 
primarily on criminals and criminal behay- 
ior. Yet, criminology has as its object the 
study of the processes involved in defining 
persons and behavior as criminal and the 
social reactions to the criminally defined per- 
sons and behavior. Because legal definitions 
of behavior, actions of enforcement agencies, 
and public response influence what is re- 
garded as crime, it is necessary to study the 
formulation and administration of criminal 
law and the social reactions to crime as well 
as the persons and behaviors that are crimi- 
nally defined. 

There is the possibility of integrating the 
various phenomena associated with crime 
into a typology of crime. In such a manner, 
a typology could be constructed which would 
consider the conditions under which certain 
persons and behaviors in particular kinds of 
societies with certain kinds of legal systems 
become defined as criminal. Such a typology 
actually consists of the construction of sev- 
eral separate typologies, which may then be 
integrated into one general typology for the 
comparative study of crime. A comparative 
typology could be composed of such dimen- 
sions as societal types, legal systems, criminal 
behavior systems, and social reactions. 


CRIMINAL DEFINITIONS AND 
CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 


The final issue crucial to the study of crime 
involves a controversy between two schools 
of thought. On the one hand is the argu- 
ment that the proper study of crime con- 


centrates on the offender and his behavior. 
On the other hand is the conviction that 
criminology should be devoted primarily to 
how the label of crime is formulated and 
applied. In the development of criminology, 
students of crime have traditionally focused 
on how and why the person becomes a 
criminal to the almost total neglect of how 
persons become defined as criminal. The so- 
ciological study of criminal law—its formu- 
lation, enforcement, and administration—is 
thus a fairly recent development in criminol- 
ogy. The attention of a considerable number 
of criminologists is being devoted to such 
study. 

While the controversy at present is espe- 
cially heated, there is no reason that the two 
schools of thought should become deadlocked 
in polemics, The current interest in criminal 
definition is long overdue. It provides a wel- 
come corrective to the excesses and absurd- 
ities that often resulted from the sole study 
of the offender. The two approaches of crim- 
inal definitions and criminal behavior actu- 
ally complement one another. And there is 
the possibility that the two approaches may 
be combined or synthesized in various ways 
to provide new theoretical orientations to the 
study of crime (as in Matza, 1964). 

The study of criminal definition has re- 
ceived stimulation from a number of sources. 
Several writers (e.g. Jeffery, 1956; Vold, 
1958; Geis, 1959) have called for the socio; 
logical study of criminal law. The “labeling 
approach to social deviance has been advo- 
cated by a number of sociologists (Erikson, 
1962; Kitsuse, 1962; Becker, 1963). The study 
of social reactions to deviance and crime has 
been suggested and illustrated by others 
(Lemert, 1951; Clark & Gibbs, 1965; Rooney 
& Gibbons, 1966). In sociological jurispru- 
dence such scholars as Pound (1943) have 
proposed theories of criminal law. Politica 
scientists (such as Truman, 1951; Rosen- 
blum, 1955; Key, 1958) have discussed the 
role of group interests in the formulation © 
public policy. In addition to these various 
writings there have been studies of the de- 
velopment of particular substantive crimina 
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laws (Sutherland, 1950; Hall, 1952; Cham- 
bliss, 1964). There have also been studies of 
law enforcement (Banton, 1964; Piliavin & 
Briar, 1964; LaFave, 1965; Skolnick, 1966) 
and studies of the administration of justice 
(Sudnow, 1964; Newman, 1966; Blumberg, 
1967). 

All of these efforts are resulting in the 
rapid growth of a body of knowledge con- 
cerning the defining of behavior as criminal. 
The study of criminal definition is one of 
the most significant developments in the 
modern study of crime. 


PUBLIC REACTION TO CRIME 


As already indicated, the defining of be- 
havior as criminal is at the same time an act 
of designating a condition as a social prob- 
lem. The creating of a problem by public 
definition also signifies that something ought 
to be done about the problem. Consequently, 
some solution to a condition is always pro- 
posed or implied whenever conduct is de- 
fined as criminal. 

The proposed and attempted solutions to 
the crime problem have been many and 
varied. A wide range of sanctions, punish- 
ments, and correctional programs have been 
utilized. Since the middle of the last century, 
such “solutions” as imprisonment, parole, and 
probation have been used extensively in the 
United States. Within institutional settings 
individual offenders have been preached to, 
counseled, and treated. On the community 
level several kinds of programs have been 
attempted. 

During this century, the trend in reaction 
to crime has been toward treatment rather 
than punishment. As a consequence, various 
correctional programs are currently involved 
in an organizational and ideological conflict 
reflecting the conflict between the punitive 
and treatment reactions (Ohlin, 1956: 45-48; 
Sutherland & Cressey, 1966:365-384). Per- 
haps the key to understanding correctional 
Programs can be found in the conservative 
ideology on which these programs are gen- 
erally based. The programs tend to concen- 


trate on custody, rehabilitation, or redirection 
of individuals rather than on the relation of 
offenders to more basic social conditions. Ac- 
cording to Martin and Fitzpatrick (1964: 37), 
“None of these efforts aims at social change 
conceived in broad terms. They take the side 
of discipline, law and order, and rehabilita- 
tion, but not of social reform.” Only recently 
have a number of programs been instituted 
which go beyond the conservative ideology 
that has long dominated public reaction to 
crime. 

The extent to which public reaction to 
crime has interested criminologists is indi- 
cated in the fact that most criminology text- 
books devote half or more of their attention 
to crime control, prevention, and treatment 
(see, for example, Korn & McCorkle, 1959; 
Tappan, 1960; Johnson, 1964; Sutherland & 
Cressey, 1966). As far as criminological re- 
search is concerned, students of crime have 
investigated such correctional topics as social 
organization of the prison (Sykes, 1958; 
Cressey, 1961), probation and parole (Glaser, 
1964), and rehabilitation (McCorkle, Elias, 
& Bixby, 1957). In addition, criminologists 
have studied and experimented with pro- 
grams to combat gang delinquency (Miller, 
1962; Short & Strodtbeck, 1965) and with 
community programs for prevention of crime 
and delinquency (Kobrin, 1959). Suggestions 
have also been proposed for the treatment of 
types of offenders (Gibbons, 1965). 

An indication of the interdependence be- 
tween research and practice is found in the re- 
cent governmental sponsorship of criminolog- 
ical research for the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice (1967). The research was used in the 
commission’s recommendations on crime re- 
porting, juvenile delinquency, law enforce- 
ment, administration of justice, correctional 
institutions, organized crime, narcotics abuse, 
drunkenness, control of firearms, and crime 
detection and control. However, even if the 
recommendations do become incorporated 
into concrete programs, their thrust will be 
basically conservative since they are aimed 
primarily at the enforcement of the law and 
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the control and rehabilitation of the “crim- 
inal” rather than at an alteration in the use 
of the criminal sanction. 

There is no doubt that in terms of infor- 
mal public reaction, crime is regarded as one 
of the most serious of all domestic problems. 
In fact, a chief reason for establishing the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice was pub- 
lic concern about crime. In specific research 
sponsored by the commission, it was found 
that there is a widespread anxiety about 
crime in the United States (President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice, 1967:49-53). Furthermore, 
the commission reported that crime is linked 
in the public mind to other social problems, 
that people are more inclined to think of 
crime in moral rather than social terms, that 
public concern about crime is mounting, that 
public anxiety about crime is not necessarily 
related to the probability of being victimized. 
As far as action is concerned, most people 
believe that crime is the responsibility of the 
police and the courts. In other words, the 
public would fight crime by tightening con- 
trols rather than by changing the conditions 
and legal procedures that give rise to the be- 
haviors that may be defined as criminal. Such 
public reaction does not give encouragement 
to those who would solve social problems by 
means of social engineering or to those who 
would change the social and legal structure. 

What we need now is a radical perspective 
that will inform both our understanding of 
crime and our public reactions. Until there is 
an awareness that crime is a construct created 
by the ruling class, any solutions will be naive 
and inadequate. The task for the student of 
crime is to expose the meaning of crime as a 
phenomenon and a problem. 
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CHAPTER 8 Problems 
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The current status of the study of the sociol- 
ogy of education is one of great expectations. 
Not long ago the field was virtually deserted. 
Social scientists pursued more topical or lu- 
crative interests in medicine, the military, in- 
dustry, and other institutions. The new pros- 
pects for the field arise from racial conflict 
in the schools, competition with Soviet edu- 
cation, the growing power of educational 
institutions, student revolts, and recently de- 
veloped federal programs. 

Since this arousal originates in the society 
rather than in the human psyche, the sociol- 
ogist is being called upon to define the prob- 
lems and to help solve them. Psychologists 
still dominate teacher training and educa- 
tional research and development, but the so- 
ciologist is making deep incursions into a 
formerly child-centered domain and is being 
called increasingly to advise in the formula- 
tion of educational policy. 

Sociology of education is now part of the 
curriculum of many sociology departments, 
and educational sociology, a subject devoted 
More strictly to what goes on within educa- 
tional institutions, is gaining status relative 
to other disciplines in the vast network of 
teacher-training institutions, Faculties, course 


offerings, and student interest in the sociol- 
ogy of education have expanded rapidly. 
What was once associated with social-foun- 
dation sequences for teachers and with the 
old masters of teacher training—history, phi- 
losophy, and theology—has moved closer to 
experimental science and to educational psy- 
chology. At the same time, educational soci- 
ology has entered into an opposite association 
with another rising star, social work, with 
which it shares new concerns about social 
problems, social action, and community de- 
velopment. 

There is even an inclination among a few 
sociologists, including the writer, to draw 
closer to economics, political science, and a 
field that might be called the “administra- 
tion of large organizations.” The last spe- 
cialty has become chiefly the concern of busi- 
ness schools, where a large but limited body 
of knowledge about the efficient and profit- 
able management of business organizations 
has been developed. Within schools of edu- 
cation, departments of administration have 
traditionally presided over the educator's in- 
terest in organization, but these key depart- 
ments have been notably barren in the pro- 
duction of meaningful and relevant research 
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about the unique character and problems of 
educational organizations. 

The alert sociologist has an advantage in 
his inclination to establish kinships with all 
the disciplines (history, philosophy, adminis- 
tration, economics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, social work). He can then draw upon 
resources from this relationship for the ad- 
vance of sociological studies. 

Educational sociology has tended to add 
empirical concerns to the rather intense in- 
terest in problems prevailing in a field domi- 
nated by social philosophers and reformers. 
The new empiricists share an interest in 
problems, but their emphasis is sufficiently 
different to generate considerable conflict 
with the reformers. 

Among sociologists on liberal arts faculties, 
recognition of the significance of educational 
institutions has greatly expanded the educa- 
tion section of the American Sociological As- 
sociation and tempted a growing number of 
leading sociologists into the study of schools 
and the youth who populate them.! 

The content of educational sociology has 
been limited by the relatively narrow pre- 
occupations of educators and a range of in- 
terest that, while broader than traditional 
psychology, is more restrictive than general 
sociology. Three topics have dominated texts 
in the field: (1) the school as a social system; 

(2) teaching as a profession; (3) the com- 
munity milieu of schools. Permeating the 
field is a concern with social stratification 
and inequality. 

The educational sociologists trace their 
concerns about community and stratifica- 
tion back to the Lynds’ Middletown studies 
and the various University of Chicago stud- 


1 Approximately one out of three people in the U.S. 
is part of the school system in one capacity or another. 
As a “large scale organization,” the public schools have 
almost no peer, In 1960, 1.6 million teachers were em- 
ployed in the public schools, or more than three times 
the number of employees of General Motors, the world’s 
largest manufacturing corporation. In 1960, $23 billion 
was spent on schools, or over 50 percent of state and 
local payrolls. In 1970, the student population of the na- 
tion's colleges was approximately 7 million. 


ies of school and community, such as Hol- 
lingshead’s Elmtown’s Youth. 

Teachers-in-training, the chief consumers 
of educational sociology, are presumed to 
have a personal interest in teaching as a pro- 
fession. Inquiries in this field, however, have 
not yielded much beyond what organized 
teachers already know. Many graduate stu- 
dents in educational sociology are nonstu- 
dents—school and social agency administra- 
tors. They have been attracted to the field 
by its concerns for human relations, inter- 
group conflict, and organizational issues. 

Though these dimensions are broad, they 
are limited by a traditional myopia. Based on 
the presumed professional concerns of stu- 
dents, the field has restricted its interest to 
the school and its immediate community mi- 
lieu. Little attention has been given to rela- 
tions between the school system and other 
major systems in the society, particularly the 
economic, political, and value systems. Nor 
has there been much analysis of international 
systems or of comparative education, where 
new clues may be found to interactions 
among cultures, social systems, and schools. 
Neither the money nor the interest has been 
sufficient to support such complex inquiries. 

One study (Hoyme, 1961) of 168 instruc- 
tors in educational sociology courses found 
that the following subjects are regarded as 
most appropriate for such courses: social 
status (85 percent of respondents), social 
mobility (85 percent), social-class structure 
(84 percent). All these pertain to social strati- 
fication. No similar stress was given to power 
as a subject matter. In fact, 40 percent sal 
that politics should not be a subject of con- 
cern, and only 54 percent felt that economics 
was relevant. 

Little is known about power—how it op- 
erates in the schools, how it is used to make 
public policy, or how it relates to power struc- 
tures in the society. Those who manage 
schools are often the very people who de- 
cide how research funds are to be spent 
They are not usually eager to have their ow? 
roles and power in these institutions exam- 
ined. The American Educational Researc 
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Association (AERA), an affiliate of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is the principal 
professional organization of educational re- 
searchers. A controlling interest in AERA 
operations has been held by school admin- 
istrators and, more recently, by psychologists, 
although sociologists increasingly participate. 
A major AERA product is the 1,564 page 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Of 
the more than one hundred topics listed in 
its index, only a few deal with broad socio- 
logical subjects. Ten pages of review are de- 
voted to personality, but the national econ- 
omy is dealt with in only four and a half 
pages. The subjects of civil rights, desegre- 
gation, and race are absent, as are social 
stratification and power. The academic sub- 
jects are almost as neglected as the social 
issues. The interests of developmental psy- 
chologists and administrators are, however, 
clearly visible. What has dispirited those 
seeking solutions to educational problems via 
research and development is the general ste- 
rility of the voluminous research reviewed in 
the Encyclopedia, Researchers have dwelt, 
for example, on evaluating teachers. Usually 
such evaluations are based on artificial cri- 
teria such as appearance, skill in lesson-plan- 
ning, classroom interaction, and ratings by 
supervisors and students, rather than on stu- 
dent achievement. Invariably, this research 
finds that good teachers are almost indistin- 
guishable from poor ones. 

Most of such educational research is “ap- 
plied,” yet it has no real practical application. 
As for current research, much of it con- 
sists of evaluation of experimental programs. 
These evaluations are often seriously handi- 
capped by the researcher's inability to control 
what happens in the experiment. The re- 
searcher may find almost no resemblance 
between the program he agreed to evaluate 
and the program as it works out. 

Reviewing research in the sociology of 
learning, Sarane Boocock concludes that 


one can say very little with certainty about how 
social factors operate on the student. . . . 
The classroom, the core of the school learn- 


ing system, presents the most confusing pic- 
ture. While it is clear that the teacher and the 
methods he or she uses are important to the 
learning process, we cannot yet say just what it 
is that the effective teacher is or does. Looking 
at the classroom as a whole, the major finding 
is also a negative one—i.., that satisfying group 
relations, often perceived as the panacea for 
all education abi are not related to learn- 
ing in any direct or consistent way. From what 
is now known, there is no one type of teacher, 
teaching, or classroom organization which pro- 
duces the “best” results with all students in all 
areas of academic endeavor (Boocock, 1966:40- 
41). 


Her conclusion that home environment has 
an effect on learning even though the nature 
and extent of this influence is unknown is not 
a new finding, however. As for peer influ- 
ence, she concludes: 


research on student peer groups, which con- 
tains some of the best designed and most con- 
clusive studies, makes it quite clear that many 
young people will not apply their best efforts to 
learning tasks unless this is consistent with the 
norms of their informal cliques and friendship 
groups. The need here is for some imaginative 
applied research, which will point to ways of 
channeling these potentially powerful peer 

roup influences to promote intellectual goals 
(Boocock, 1966:41). 


My own research has led me to conclude 
that the schools set themselves the almost im- 
ible task of cutting across the grain of 
“boy culture.” Peer group relationships are 
of prime importance to boys, but schools gen- 
erally organize learning so that individual 
competitiveness is emphasized and rewarded. 
Since they often perceive this as an organized 
effort to turn them against their peers, many 
boys resist and are thus lost to the system. 
This seems to me most especially true of the 
disadvantaged and working-class boys (Sex- 
ton, 1969). 

However unprofitable most school research 
has been, the sociology of learning and in- 
quiries into the internal structure and func- 
tions of educational institutions offer some 
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fresh prospects. What happens in the class- 
room and school, however, is often controlled 
from outside. These control centers are found 
especially in such institutions of society as 
government and the private economy, where 
public policy is formulated and key decisions 
are made. Examination of these control cen- 
ters may yield more practical advantage than 
the usual classroom studies. 

The establishment with federal funds of 
about a dozen regional research centers 
throughout the country has given a leading 
role to research and development as an ap- 
proach to educational problem-solving. Re- 
search and development, of course, is a time- 
honored and serviceable concept in industrial 
and military organizations. It performed its 
first “miracles” in the modernization of agri- 
culture. Land-grant colleges, set up in each 
state by federal land grants during the Civil 
War, reached out to individual farmers, stud- 
ied their needs, brought problems back to the 
laboratories, produced solutions, and em- 
ployed agricultural agents to communicate 
the new knowledge to the farmer. Concur- 
rently research and development investment 
in agricultural mechanization increased pro- 
duction and reduced costs. Eventually, it 
drove the farmer from the land to the cities 
where the new social problems of the mi- 
grant were unattended by any similar re- 
search and development efforts. 

During the ten-year period ending in 1963 
about $100 billion was spent in the U.S, by 
public and private sources on research and 
development activities, mainly in defense.? 
As in agriculture, industrial research and de- 
velopment has primarily helped in product 
development, but it is also used to examine 
markets and organization functions, 

Defense spending has left little in the fed- 
eral budget for research and development in 


* In the carly forties, annual federal expenditure on 
research and development was about $74 million, about 
one-half devoted to agricultural research. By 1956 spend- 
ing had risen to $15.2 billion, Most of this—about three- 
fourths—went to defense, atomic energy, and space re- 
search. About 98 percent went to the natural sciences 
and 2 percent to everything else. 


health, education, and welfare, but the post- 
Sputnik political breakthrough establishing 
federal aid to education has stimulated fed- 
eral support of large research and develop- 
ment centers, regional laboratories, and pol- 
icy centers. The function of these centers is 
to discover and disseminate new knowledge 
about education. 

The results of educational research and de- 
velopment cannot be evaluated yet, but the 
establishment of these centers is recognition 
of (1) the role of the federal involvement in 
educational problems; (2) the need for a 
massive approach to the definition and reso- 
lution of such problems; and (3) the need 
to bring schools out of isolation and into the 
mainstream of society. 

Research and development spending on 
education in 1958 was about 1 percent of 
that allocated to the Public Health Service 
for research and development, and less than 
the amount spent by such agencies as the 
Forest Service, Commercial Fisheries, and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild Life. 
Since 1958, spending on educational research 
has more than quintupled and is expected to 
climb steeply when defense spending is re- 
duced, In chemical and other industries, as 
much as 20 percent of all spending goes for 
research and development. In education, re- 
search and development spending has been 
about .1 percent of total expenditures on 
education, 

We cannot predict whether educational re- 
search and development will be as productive 
as it has been in agriculture, medicine, in- 
dustry, and the military. The “product” of 
education is very different from other prod- 
ucts, and far less tangible or measurable. Per- 
haps educational research and development 
will be as unproductive as the massive vol- 
umes of scattered, inconsequential educa- 
tional research with which we are already 
deluged. We will not know until the con- 
cepts are tested. 

The research approach used in the past has 
not been geared to the pressing problems © 
the schools. Locally financed schools and state 
offices of education have had neither interest 
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nor resources enough to finance major re- 
forms in education. Until the advent of fed- 
eral programs, most national school research 
was conducted by the National Education 
Association, a private organization. In the 
past, the U.S. Office of Education and most 
school research operations came within the 
NEA orbit of influence. Because of the de- 
tachment of the federal government, educa- 
tional research was spotty and local. Recently, 
however, more federal funds have supported 
several major surveys of the nation’s schools. 

The University of Pittsburgh’s Project Tal- 
ent surveyed talent and its development in 
the nation’s secondary schools. Another mil- 
lion dollar study, culminating in the Cole- 
man report, surveyed elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and students in the nation 
with a view to discovering the extent of in- 
equalities, particularly in relation to the 
achievement of blacks. 

Both these giant surveys suffer, as well as 

benefit, from the enormous quantity of data 
generated. Both contain treasures of previ- 
ously untapped information. In fact, the data 
seem almost too vast to handle. The surveys 
underscore what has perhaps always been 
the most troublesome problem in social re- 
search—the problem of analysis. What do 
the data mean? How should they be inter- 
preted? Unfortunately, analytic skill has not 
yet equalled the technical skill of data col- 
lectors and recorders. 
_A third national survey under considera- 
tion promises to be the precursor of many 
others. It will be conducted by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, a private organization 
that is part of the “new educational establish- 
ment,” the Conant-liberal arts-higher educa- 
tion-Carnegie Foundation cluster. Its pur- 
Pose is to assess the achievement of students 
and schools in the nation. Some interpret it 
as an effort to identify schools that are not 
fulfilling their promise and to make all 
schools publicly accountable for their per- 
formance. The effort has not been warmly 
received by school administrators. 

The private foundations have also partici- 
pated in educational research and develop- 


ment. Their principal interest, however, has 
been in higher education. 

The greatest challenge for the sociologist 
of education, and for sociologists in other 
problem areas, is public policy. The adoption 
of massive federal school aid programs re- 
veals the urgent need for, and appalling 
dearth of, programmatic advice based on 
sound research. The portentous and unan- 
swered question is, Can social research rise 
to this unique opportunity and provide pol- 
icy-makers with sound guidelines for the 
promised reform of the nation’s schools? 
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CHAPTER 9 


EDWARD GROSS 


Industrial Problems 


University of Washington 


In the strict sense, the term industrial refers 
to the transformation of raw materials into 
finished products, and to the organigati 

form associated with their large- 
tion in modern times. But, as. 


the introduction of this form of produgtion 
soon leads to large-scale effects.and to ifsimi- 
tation in other areas of the économy ll 


as in other areas of social life genera 
x Wisin ë 
seiis 7 


The mechanization of transport 

rather than goods, but the vehicles t 
are industrial products, and roads and airports 
are likely to require a considerable range of 
manufactured goods. Similarly, communica- 
tions networks represent the product of industry 


somewhere, at home or abroad (Moore, 1965: 
4-5). 


From this broad point of view, the use of 
industrial products pervades the entire econ- 
omy of modern countries. It is those indus- 
trial products that are the goal of many of 
the modernizing countries, 

Nor is there any question that the wide- 
spread use of industrial products affects the 
patterns of consumption, ambition, and other 
institutional areas of society. The U.S. Cen- 
sus uses industry to refer to any major branch 
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of employment. Therefore, “industrial” prob- 
lems are any problems associated with em- 
ployment or work. 


PROBLEMATIC ASPECTS 
OF WORK 


first question is why work or indus- 
problems should be the subject of dis- 
ion in a handbook of this kind. Apart 

om the traditional or obvious problems as- 
sociated with work, some of the other aspects 
of work are worth examining briefly, both as 
subjects in their own right and to provide 
clues for the analysis and solution of those 
problems. 


ROLE OF PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 


Work is a problem because persons in our 
Society are expected to realize their major 
identities at work, yet many are forced to do 
work that is so demeaning that they find that 
they cannot so identify. Berger (1964: 220ff.) 
sees the roots of the modern attitude toward 
work in the “religion of work” that accom- 
panied the Protestant Reformation and in the 
emphasis on capitalistic accumulation that 
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followed the Industrial Revolution. In the 
Western world and in the most highly in- 
dustrialized Western countries, work came 
upon the scene as an activity endowed with 
high purpose. The Florentine concept of the 
craftsman, and his latter-day descendant, the 
entrepreneur, continues to animate and in- 
form many of the current views of work it- 
self. It is still difficult for persons to treat their 
work lightly or to see it simply as a means 
to an end. The kind of occupation that a man 
has is still a basic answer to the question, 
Who am I? As long as this is the case (and 
it remains the case for a high proportion of 
the population), it becomes essential for per- 
sons to work at something which they can 
describe to their friends and to themselves 
with a sense of pride. As work becomes 
mechanized, simplified, and concentrated in 
large-scale organizations, this attempt be- 
comes more difficult for many persons. There 
also occurs a split between those whose work 
is not a source of a prideful identity and those 
whose work is. It is worth noting that the 
number of jobs which do provide prideful 
identities, such as those in the professions and 
those involving the management of large- 
scale organizations or government has in- 
creased, 


IMPACT ON STANDARD OF LIVING 


Although there are some who see a revo- 
lution on the near horizon, in all present-day 
societies including the most industrially ad- 
vanced, work remains the only important 
way of earning an acceptable standard of 
living and of attaining a style of life for most 
of the population. Work, then, is a social 
problem when persons are unable to find it 
or are unable to find the kind of work they 
are able to do or are trained to do. Yet the 
pressure on persons to maintain an appro- 
priate standard of living or style of life con- 
Unues, either through television and the other 
mass media or through the pressure of friends 
and common expectations. A tremendous 
Pressure to find work or to prepare persons 
for work is therefore generated. Wilensky 


(1966:127-128) draws our attention to the 
fact that over the last seventy years there has 
been an accelerating decrease in the labor 
force participation rates of men in Great 
Britain, Canada, Germany, New Zealand, 
and the United States. Among major reasons 
for this decline, Wilensky mentions educa- 
tional and occupational obsolescence and the 
decline of jobs for old men in proportion to 
the number of old men, with older workers 
being concentrated in dying or declining oc- 
cupations such as farming, tailoring, and lo- 
comotive engineering. In addition to the 
aged, the number of involuntarily retired, in- 
termittently unemployed, and chronically 
unemployed is also increasing. 

There also appears to be concealed unem- 
ployment, which existing practices of mea- 
suring unemployment do not count. Persons 
who are unemployed over a long-term period 
will only be called unemployed by surveyors 
if they continue to look for work or indicate 
that they would look for work if they were 
able to or felt confident that something was 
available. However, over time, many such 
persons cease looking altogether and give up 
all attempts to try to look. When this hap- 
pens, they are considered as being “out of the 
labor force.” Consequently, they do not make 
their contribution to the proportion of un- 
employed. The CHIP (Chicago Plan) pro- 
gram made a concerted attempt in 1966 to 
measure with precision the actual amount of 
unemployment in a number of target areas 
in Chicago. It was found that the actual 
amount of unemployment among Negro 
youth in these areas was approximately 47 
percent, a figure far above that which the 
ordinary measure of unemployment would 
provide, 

Where jobs are scarce or in danger of be- 
ing eliminated, it is predictable that men will 
take steps to protect their own interests, and 
such forms may not always appear desirable 
to outsiders. Jacobs (1963: 198-225) has de- 
scribed the attempts of printers to protect 
their jobs by the use of “dead horse” (adver- 
tising copy which has been reset but is never 
used), or the use of an extra person in air- 
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plane crews during a dispute between flight 
engineers and airline pilots over whether the 
third crew member should be a pilot or an 
engineer. (The “featherbird pilot” was still a 
fourth crewman who appeared for a short 
time.) As Wilensky (1966) points out, the im- 
portance of featherbedding has been greatly 
exaggerated. In fact, the amount of resistance 
to technological displacement is remarkably 
small when one remembers that workers are 
fighting for their livelihood; also, the actual 
so-called waste is very slight or may only look 
like waste to uninitiated outsiders. The build- 
ing trades, for example, have been quite re- 
ceptive to new methods and materials over 
the years. It can also be clearly shown that no 
one dislikes featherbedding more than the 
men who practice it. It is a measure of the 
extent to which workers feel they are fight- 
ing for their lives that they will engage in 
make-work and so risk demoralizing them- 
selves rather than give up their jobs. 

More serious is the amount of personnel 
hoarding that appears to go on, particularly 
because it is likely to involve managerial and 
professional persons. Hoarding seems to be 
associated partly with the cost-plus arrange- 
ments of many government contracts, where 
contractors are under no strong pressure to 
keep costs low and, consequently, may waste 
the talent they have. In addition, many firms 
feel they must maintain a stable of scientific 
and professional personnel so they are in a 
good position to bid for government con- 
tracts when they are available. Another part 
of the waste must be attributed to the imper- 
atives associated with redundancy in any type 
of original or creative scientific work. Science 
itself requires that the discovery be checked 
and, therefore, that the same piece of research 
be repeated several times. If the original find- 
ing was in fact reliable, it is, of course, pos- 
sible to regard all checking as redundant or 
as a waste, since the original experiment has 
been borne out. However, such waste is ap- 
parently unavoidable. It may be claimed, 
therefore, that the attempts on the part 
of congressmen to spread military money 
around to various universities in their states 


rather than concentrating it in a small num- 
ber of institutions which already have high 
concentrations of scientific manpower is sci- 
entifically justifiable. 


EFFECTS OF LACK OF WORK 


Related to the previous point, but impor- 
tant enough to deserve separate considera- 
tion, are the problems created by lack of 
work. Work always serves other than instru- 
mental functions. Morse and Weiss (1955) 
report on the results of asking a random na- 
tional sample of employed men the following 
question: “If by some chance you inherited 
enough money to live comfortably, without 
working, do you think that you would work 
anyway or not?” Eighty percent responded 
that they would keep working anyhow. 
When asked why, most gave positive rea- 
sons such as “to keep occupied” and “keeps 
individual healthy, good for person,” while 
some gave negative reasons such as refer- 
ences to the fact that without work they 
would “feel lost, go crazy,” “feel bored,” or 
“feel useless.” Only 6 percent referred to 
“habit” or “inertia” as reasons for working. 
The authors reaffirmed Durkheim’s (1947) 
and Freud’s (1930:34n) observations when 
they state, “It is through the producing role 
that most men tie into society, and for this 
reason and others, most men find the pro- 
ducing role important for maintaining their 
sense of well-being” (Morse & Weiss, 1955: 
198). Wilensky, describing the results of a 
careful study of 105 able-bodied white “un- 
derdogs” (men who had been in Detroit for 
at least five years, had been unemployed for 
at least one year, and were on relief) states 
that: 


Half can name no close friends; half never visit 
neighbors; organizational memberships are rare, 
organizational activity negligible—all in con- 
trast to social life among our samples of em- 
ployed men. y l 

Our data . . . are consistent with this picture: 
in rich countries of the modern era, work, 
whether it is becoming more or less central as a 
source of personal identity and social solidarity, 
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still remains a necessary condition for drawing 
the individual into the mainstream of social life; 
wherever work ties are severed, there is a decline 
in community participation and a related sense 
of isolation ( Wilensky, 1966:130). 


ABSENCE OF WORK SATISFACTION 


Work is a social problem because it is un- 
satisfying for a large number of persons. By 
this we mean something other than the fail- 
ure of persons to find a prideful identity in 
their work. We mean instead that they are 
bored by it. Such persons find their work un- 
challenging and devoid of opportunities to 
satisfy whatever needs they have for creative 
expression on the job. 


EFFECTS ON OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Work is a social problem because whatever 
happens in work has important effects on 
other activities and other parts of the society. 
Increasing automation in the work situation 
may be reflected in increasing unemployment 
of family heads. Because the norm of effi- 
ciency is likely to be the dominant norm in 
industrial situations, changes will be made 
in industrial practices with relative ease. If a 
new process is being compared to an old one 
and the question of whether it should be 
adopted arises, the question will answer itself 
in terms of whether the new way is cheaper, 
more efficient, or more productive. Such a 
norm, however, does not apply in areas of 
life in which more precious values are pres- 
ent. The automobile came into general use 
because it is an efficient means of transpor- 
tation, but unintended effects include the 
growth of suburbs, the spread of urban prod- 
ucts over the rural countryside, the decline 
of local industry, migration to the cities, and 
shifts in patterns of chaperonage and sexual 
behavior on the part of teen-agers. In eco- 
nomic terms, industry can justify moving out 
of New England into the South, where labor 
is cheaper and nonunionized, although the 
effect may include abandoned communities 


and the decline of local leadership and power 
structures, 


Such effects are much in evidence in the 
newer countries that are seeking to indus- 
trialize quickly. They see no reason for wait- 
ing or for following Western models, and 
indeed it is probably not necessary. New 
sources of power are available and the state 
assumes a much more active role in taking 
the initiative and assuming leadership, in 
providing capital investment, and in offer- 
ing encouragement. In addition, many mod- 
ern nations have been launched on the wave 
of a powerful ideology and that ideology it- 
self may provide persons with strong motiva- 
tions for working hard. In the face of mod- 
ern political ideologies, persons may make 
vast societal changes with a vengeance in the 
interests of rapid industrialization. Such in- 
dustrialization is not simply a matter of de- 
siring a higher standard of living and a lower 
death rate; it is also a matter of desiring the 
modern weapons of war so that these nations 
can be independent of the large industrial- 
ized nations. 


DIFFERENTIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORK 


Work is a social problem because of the 
unevenness of distribution of opportunity. 
For a long time the U.S. Department of 
Labor has made use of “the rule of two and 
three.” What is meant here is that in study 
after study in comparative unemployment it 
has been shown that when the overall per- 
cent of unemployment is calculated, it can be 
predicted that the rate for Negroes will be 
double that percentage and the rate for teen- 
agers will be triple. Unemployment is par- 
ticularly high among Negro teen-agers. This 
phenomenon of unevenness has led to much 
discussion of hidden unemployment and the 
hidden poor. By various calculations it is esti- 
mated that there are something like forty 
million poor persons in the United States. 
Such figures (and they do not seem to be 
far out of line) give pause to those who be- 
lieve that the world has mastered nature and 
that we are now confronted with problems 
of affluence and how to handle them. When 
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such poverty exists in the richest country in 
the world, what of the other countries? 


IMPLICATIONS OF ENFORCED LEISURE 


Lastly, work may be a social problem pre- 
cisely because it may be disappearing. As we 
hinted above, there are those such as Theo- 
bald (1963) who see the period coming when 
the shuttles will at last run themselves and a 
very high proportion of the population will 
be involuntarily at leisure. What type of 
problems will this present to a society in 
which the fundamental means of self-respect 
and the means for attaining an acceptable 
standard of living are attained through 
work? People will have to look for other 
areas of life in which to achieve these goals, 
Various proposals have included a guaran- 
teed wage, so that purchasing power may be 
kept up, and special kinds of work that are 
of value to the community, deliberately cre- 
ated for those who are involuntarily unem- 
ployed. On the other hand, should such a 
time come, it will become true that a very 
small proportion of the population, the man- 
agers and the professionals, will do most of 
the work of the society. Since these people 
will work long hours and since so many per- 
sons will be dependent on them, one might 
speculate that this elite will surely not be sat- 
isfied with money and prestige. They will 
want power, and perhaps the shape of the 


society of the future may be very different 
for that reason, 


STRUCTURE AND SETTING OF 
INDUSTRY 


We get help in understanding some of 
these problems as well as some ideas for 
their solution by looking at the types of so- 
cial structure and the settings in which mod- 
ern industry finds itself. There is no attempt 
to be comprehensive in the present discus- 
sion, but a small number of problems that 
are particularly important and to which in- 
sufficient attention has been given in stan- 


dard discussions of these matters have been 
selected for consideration. 

The dominant characteristic of modern 
Western urban industrial society is that it 
seeks to attain all of its larger goals through 
large-scale organization. Whether the goal is 
producing goods, healing the sick, protect- 
ing society from criminals, defending the 
state from foreign enemies, or educating the 
young, the characteristic approach is to form 
an organization with goals and a structure. 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 


While many have lamented the cost to 
the individual of organizational life, there 
does not appear to be any immediate alter- 
native which is likely to be even half as suc- 
cessful as organizations have proved to be. 
The test here is the one Max Weber (Gerth & 
Mills, 1958:232) proposed long ago: When- 
ever large-scale formal organizations make 
their appearance in the modern world, they 
sweep all other forms of formal organizations 
before them. ; 

The distribution of employees in the 
United States by size of firm is presented 
in Table 1. 

From this table a striking fact emerges. On 
the one hand, it is clear that the United States 
is a nation of small firms, for over three- 
quarters of the firms employ seven or ie 
workers; those employing fifty or more ma i 
up a scant 3.4 percent. On the other hand, 
the three-quarters of all firms, when put pes 
gether, account for only one-seventh of a 
employees, whereas the tiny group of large 
firms accounts for close to 60 percent of the 
workers. In general, then, we may assert that, 
although the average firm is small, the aver- 
age employee works for a large firm. Nor 
does this present the full picture, for the data 
in the table refer only to persons in private 
employment. The government, of cp 
a large organization and the data reveal tha 
in 1962 about one in seven of all employees 
(some 9.2 million civilians) worked for the 
government in one capacity or another. Ee 
the professions, which many persons think 0 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION oF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES BY SIZE OF ORGANIZATION 
Size of Firm Number of Firms Total Employed 
(no. of employees) (percent) (percent) 

1-3 57.8 7.4 

4-7 a) 766% jah 8% 
8-19 13.8 12.6 
20-49 5.9 13.8 
50-99 19 10.2 
100-249 0.8 12.9 

250-499 04r 34% gay 789% 
500 or more 0.3 26.4 


Source: County Business Patterns: First Quarter, 1962. Part 1; United States Summary, Tables 1A and 1C. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Bureau of the Census. Percentages calculated from raw data. 

Nore: Includes mainly those covered in whole or in part by the Social Security Program. Hence, partly or wholly 
excluded are certain farm workers (about one-fourth), domestic.workers, self-employed persons, federal civilian em- 
ployees, and employees of state and local government. Exduded also are railroad employees subject to the Railroad 


Retirement Act and employees on oceanborne vessels. 


employed. 


as being practiced privately or in relatively 
small groups, are not as exceptional as is 
often thought. The dominant situation with 
the professional is that of a salaried employee. 
The examples are many. Accountants, air- 
plane pilots, college presidents, dieticians, 
draftsmen, editors, engineers, scientists, so- 
cial workers and, of course, teachers are typi- 
cally found working in formal organizations 
and a high proportion in large organizations. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR WORKERS 


Certain implications follow from the pre- 
dominance of the organizational context in 
the life of the average worker.’ First, life in 
an organization means a position in the hi- 
crarchy of authority, whether the authority 
is charismatic, traditional, rational-legal, or 
based upon expertise or accomplishment. 
Different types of background and different 
types of values will mean that the individual 
who has difficulty with one type of author- 
ity may be quite at home with a different 

ind. Organizations have been analyzed in 
terms of the kinds of structure which they 


* The material in this section follows closely one of 
the author's earlier papers (Gross, 1967a). 


In all, excluded persons make up about one-third of all 


provide, but no organization will be devoid 
of some kind of assumption about authority. 
Such seems to be the case even in those situa- 
tions where the attempt has been made to 
build in worker participation. Whoever de- 
cides, persons will have to agree to be bound 
by the decision later and to act in a coordi- 
nated manner. Some of the difficulties asso- 
ciated with work under modern large-scale 
conditions consist of attempts to work with 
or modify the structures of authority that 
seem inevitable. 

Second, the quest for security has come in- 
creasingly to mean associating oneself with 
a large organization which can offer tenure 
and protection against the vicissitudes of life, 
rather than attempting to equip oneself with 
skills which are equal to any emergency. 
Such an association is particularly important 
for workers at the lower end of the prestige 
hierarchy, many of whom feel that any type 
of enduring employment is superior to the 
chaotic working experience that most of them 
are forced to endure. Although this trend 
seems to be diminishing, the dominant am- 
bition among young people still seems to be 
cither to get into one of the professions or to 
associate oneself with a large organization. 
In both cases, one ties one’s fate to the pre- 
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sumed permanence of a large-scale organi- 
zation which will take care of one’s future, 

Third, other imperatives of organization, 
whether large or small, involve impersonal- 
ity and working by routine. To a consider- 
able extent, an organization is a mechanism 
which has been set up to attain a set of goals 
with the assumption that the key problems 
have been solved. Organizations do not in- 
novate very well and in fact have grave trou- 
bles with the whole process of innovation, 
What they are set up to do particularly well 
is produce for the long run. Asa consequence, 
research and fresh approaches to problems 
are concentrated in one section of the firm, 
forming the responsibility of a research staff 
or a special set of persons in the organiza- 
tion—when they are present at all. Shifts in 
the market or in society constitute a crisis 
for the organization. Since changes are al- 
Ways occurring, organizations are under con- 
tinuous strain. Just about the time the em- 
Ployees get used to a form of routine, they 
discover that it changes, 

Fourth, the data on job shifting argues 
strongly for the conclusion that the average 
worker will hold many jobs in a lifetime. A 

igh proportion of these will involve differ- 
ent employers and, therefore, different orga- 
nizations. A realistic and rational attitude on 
the part of the worker, then, involves a cer- 
tain distance from both the job and the orga- 
nization. Loyalty to a particular organization 
may result in a great shock to the individual 
when he finds that the organization cannot 
keep him on as an employee, Organizations 
are themselves of two minds about loyalty, 
On the one hand, they desire employees who 
feel attached to the organization, for this 
often means a greater willingness to tolerate 
delay in promotions and salary increases, and 
other types of irritations with which the in- 
dividual may have to contend. On the other 
hand, persons may be so loyal that the orga- 
nization will be unable to dispense with their 
services when they are no longer suited to 
the organization's needs, It may be to the or- 
ganization’s as well as the individual's ad- 
vantage, then, for Persons to move from one 


organization to another after moderate pe- 
riods of association. Such interorganizational 
shifts suggest a revision of insurance and an- 
nuity arrangements so that a higher propor- 
tion is portable. 

Fifth, as persons shift jobs and shift from 
organization to organization, the mobility 
will not always be upward. Because of past 
experience with economic growth and Amer- 
ican optimism, we have tended to ignore the 
phenomenon of downward mobility. Inevi- 
tably, even in a growing economy, everyone 
will sooner or later experience some down- 
ward mobility although for some it may not 
occur until the end of their work careers. 
Most experience it much earlier, Much more 
research is needed on the social and psycho- 
logical consequences of demotion. Organiza- 
tions have many ways of handling demotion 
So as to soften its impact, such as kicking 
people upstairs, shifting them to less de- 
manding jobs in other parts of the company, 
and other ingenious devices. It remains true 
that industry tends to ignore demotion or to 
pretend it does not exist at the present time. 


ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Having emphasized the importance of 
large-scale organization and its impact on 
industry and work, it is necessary to call at- 
tention to the myth that small organizations 
and small businesses are disappearing. Such 
does not seem to be the case; although it is 
true that small business is characterized by 
a high mortality rate, it also has a high birth 
rate. The proportion of small organizations 
in the United States has not changed much 
in the last fifty years. Such a consideration 
is important because there is a general = 
sumption, particularly among urban redeve E 
opers, that small business in slum neighbor- 

s is on its way out. The desire to change 
the conditions of persons living in the slums 
often results in a failure to recognize the im- 
portance of such centers of organization T 
are present, and one important one is sma 


business. For example, if a tavern in a poor 
neighborhood goes out of business, that does 
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not mean the end of the tavern; rather, some- 
one else is likely to try his hand at it some 
months later. One study of taverns in New 
York City (Richards, 1963-64) reported that 
the neighborhood tavern developed a regular 
clientele who were accustomed to visit the 
tavern once a day and sometimes several 
times a day. Some taverns were quiet; the 
jukebox and the television would be off for 
a long period of time. Should a stranger try 
to play the jukebox while the television was 
on and everyone was watching, the bartender 
or a patron would pull the plug on the juke- 
box until the program ended or the set had 
been turned off. Some of these taverns had 
customers with common viewing tastes, who 
preferred plays or mysteries to the variety 
shows and sports events commonly thought 
to be the only types of programs watched in 
taverns. In other taverns, the television, juke- 
box, and radio were all played at once. Some 
taverns offered competitive games such as 
darts, bumper pool, and miniature bowling. 
Other taverns were family taverns in which 
husbands, wives, and children all appeared. 
Children were not served alcoholic bever- 
ages, although in German or Italian taverns 
a child might share an adult's glass of wine 
or taste a little beer. Children do homework, 
practice piano lessons, and play games in the 
taverns. Any adult may help the child with 
his homework, answer his questions, play 
with him, and supervise him. Persons showed 
preferences for certain taverns, passing oth- 
ers on the way to the one that they felt was 
their own. Strong inward loyalties developed, 
and strangers were often just tolerated. 

Nor should one ignore the importance of 
small business as a focus of ambition on the 
part of lower-class persons. As Lipset and 
Bendix showed in their classic study of mo- 
bility in Oakland, California, “the creed of 
individual enterprise has become by and 
large a working-class preoccupation” (Lip- 
set & Bendix, 1952:507). Likewise, Chinoy’s 
(1955) studies of automobile assembly-line 
workers showed that a small business re- 
mained an important dream for automobile 
workers—if they could ever get off the line. 


Whatever the facts on the actual numbers 
who would make it, Chinoy found that this 
ambition served to keep alive the American 
dream of success. 


ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


Industrial problems will be shaped by the 
character of the economy and by the social 
structures which are a part of the economy 
or impinge on the economy. The structure 
of the economy as a whole has assumed an 
importance that it did not have in former 
years. While Comte speculated about a time 
when sociologists would rule the world, an- 
other social scientist has become, if not a 
ruler, at least an advisor of rulers. The econo- 
mist has taken a central place among the 
councils of government, and it is probably 
safe to say that there is no modern govern- 
ment that does not listen carefully to the ad- 
vice of its economists on what can be done 
to organize the economy so that there will be 
a low level of unemployment and a high level 
of productivity. Because macroeconomics is 
more highly developed than microeconomics, 
it is easier for the economist to prescribe mea- 
sures for the whole society if that society is a 
unit or a single system. Thus, if one proposes 
a tax cut as a way of decreasing unemploy- 
ment, it must be possible for that cut to be 
imposed from the top and to have its effect 
throughout the entire economy. Otherwise it 
will not work. As the weapons of modern 
economic analysis are applied increasingly by 
central governments, society is coming in- 
creasingly to coincide with the economy. At 
the same time, the increasing scarcity of 
funds and resources at the local level has 
meant that national governments have had 
to take an increasingly dominant role in plan- 
ning economic change for the society. 

An important controversy in the United 
States during the early 1960s that is still not 
successfully resolved cast those who saw the 
primary approach to reducing unemploy- 
ment as involving increasing aggregate de- 
mand against those who saw the primary ap- 
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proach as involving structural changes. The 
latter position maintained that unemploy- 
ment could be seriously reduced only if at- 
tention was given to the fact that a high 
proportion of the unemployed did not have 
sufficient education or the necessary training 
to be able to take available jobs. In some cases 
either workers needed to be relocated or the 
economic base of communities in Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and Minnesota, where there 
had been large scale distress, had to be rebuilt. 
Those who supported the aggregate demand 
approach, however, maintained that the basic 
problem was a lack of sufficient demand. The 
thing to do was to increase the demand for 
products by a device such as a tax cut. With 
an increase in demand, more opportunities 
would become available and, consequently, 
industrial leaders would find that they would 
have to hire persons even though those per- 
sons did not have sufficient training or edu- 
cation. Industry itself would then provide the 
training. 

On the whole, recent events in the United 
States seem to support both positions, The 
tax cut was, in fact, tried, and unemployment 
was brought down to 4 percent in the United 
States. At the same time, however, structural 
employment has made it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to push the unemployment appre- 
ciably below that figure. One result has been 
the introduction of measures to reduce un- 
employment among those for whom it is 
heaviest. Hence, it becomes worthwhile to 
pay brief attention to the special problems 
presented by those who are restricted on the 
basis of training or background or on the 
basis of prejudice. 


RACE AND ETHNICITY 
Glazer and Moynihan (1963:1) tell us: 


In 1660 William Kieft, the Dutch governor of 
New Netherland, remarked to the French Jesuit 
Isaac Jogues that there were eighteen languages 
spoken at or near Fort Amsterdam at the tip of 
Manhattan Island. There still are; not neces- 
sarily the same languages, but at least as many, 


nor has the number ever declined in the inter- 
vening three centuries. 


Such a statement bears out the claim that 
race, creed, and color, far from disappearing 
in the United States, are as important as 
ever. It seems that the original conception 
of a melting pot in the United States never 
did work. If any evidence is needed, we may 
point to the difficulty experienced by those 
who backed the Americanization movement 
of the 1920s, and who experienced the enor- 
mous resistance of local cultures and im- 
migrants to being Americanized rapidly 
(Herberg, 1960;20-21). Although Ameri- 
canization has been more or less successful, 
racial and ethnic variety has remained in 
spite of the reduction in immigration. It is 
not simply that these groups are persistent, 
but that they have demonstrated amazing 
new resources and abilities to persist, as well 
as creative variations of behavior, while still 
retaining their distinctive identity. An im- 
portant function of such groups in the jol 
area is illustrated by a case report from Alli- 
son Davis's study of long-term unemployed 
persons during the depression of the thirties, 
but the general picture applies quite well to 
the present. Jim and Pearl Elno are the names 
given to two parents of seven children who 
were particularly hard hit by unemployment: 


Unable to secure work .. . [the family] had to 
flee to steadily smaller and poorer apartments, 
and the children were reduced to half-starvation 
rations, which kept them sorely undernourisheé 
and chronically ill. Unemployment and their 
hopelessly large family wore away the deter- 
mination and the morale of the parents, espe 
cially Jim. They separated twice, and Jim de- 
serted once but returned. He was arrested two 
or three times for panhandling while drunk. . - + 
The Elnos and their seven little children were 
on the rocks and seemed headed for the bottom. 

But Pearl still had her own parental family. 
Her father and mother, and her sisters, together 
with their husbands, formed a closely organize 
and loyal clan, which repeatedly rescued her an 
her seven children. The sisters took them 1, 
when Jim was violently drunk or when they 
were evicted for inability to pay the rent. They 
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bought the children clothes, and helped feed 
them. Pearl’s mother, still able to hold a job at 
sixty, borrowed money on her home to lend to 
Jim when he was employed by the Works 
Progress Administration. She came up from 
southern Indiana repeatedly to care for the chil- 
dren, so that Pearl could work as a waitress, and 
as a machine operator, to help feed the children 
while Jim was unemployed. One of Pearl’s sisters 
opened a tavern recently and employed the 
mother, who in turn helped Pear!’s family. Both 
the sisters and mother thus have continued to 
help Pearl. ... 

[Each member of such a family] knows he can 
always “bunk in” with a relative, usually on his 
mother’s side of the family, and he is certain that 
an extra plate will be filled for him and his, so 
long as his relatives have food. The harder the 
economic noose is drawn, the tighter the pro- 
tective circle of the average working-class family 
is drawn (Davis, 1946:87-88; 90-91). 


In the Youth Opportunity Centers set up 
under the U.S. Department of Labor, coun- 
selors find that a high proportion of their 
clients are Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Indians, 
farm laborers, migrants from the deep South, 
and other such distinct groups. In general, 
the whole approach through bureaucratic 
government offices does not work well with 
them; they are highly suspicious of such in- 
stitutions. They are impatient with explana- 
tions in terms of automation, regarding such 
explanations as a dodge because they see that 
they are rejected for jobs for which they feel 
they are qualified. They are distrustful of 
training programs which do not benefit them 
because unions or others will simply not let 
them go to work even when they have the 
proper training. Counselors in the Youth 
Opportunity Centers, as a consequence, often 
report that clients from these groups are pas- 
sive, perceiving the counselor as simply an- 
other adult to be manipulated and, hence, 
cooperating as little as possible. 

A common problem is the tendency of 
clients to refuse to show up for appointments 
or to come in late and then feel rejected if 
they cannot be taken immediately on their 
arrival. Many clients perceive the counselor 
as a policeman, as “Charley”—the white man 


who stands in the way—rather than the per- 
son who can be helpful. Counselors also raise 
the question of how they should handle the 
discovery of illegal activities. Of course, coun- 
selors in general are confronted with this 
problem, but what is special about these 
populations is that the probability of dis- 
covering crime and other quasi-legal activi- 
ties is considerably higher. A report from a 
group of counselors in New York City ex- 
pressed particular alarm at the amount of 
narcotics pushing to which clients referred. 
In view of the fact that the counselor’s rec- 
ords can be subpoenaed by the courts, what 
can the counselor do to try to provide assur- 
ances of confidence to the client? 

Another problem is getting to the clients 
themselves. The model of the client who re- 
fers himself to the counselor for assistance 
does not apply often to these underprivileged 
populations. Partly because these populations 
are suspicious of those who run the program 
and their motives, and partly because they 
simply may not care, it is often necessary for 
the counselor to assume an active role in 
soliciting the client and motivating him to 
come in. The Youth Opportunity Centers 
program known as Project Outreach specifi- 
cally provides that counselors shall make 
some attempt to move directly into the eth- 
nic community and make themselves avail- 
able or provide other motivations for persons 
they are trying to reach. 


EMERGING PATTERNS OF STRATIFICATION 


The emphasis on poverty and on unem- 
ployment in discussions of manpower, while 
well placed, has tended to obscure certain 
great changes taking place in the stratifica- 
tion of society. Manpower policies cause 
changes in the redistribution of wealth and 
in the structure of power and prestige. 


Increased Role of Government 


One change involves shifts in the relative 
prestige and power of occupations. The in- 
creased role of the central government in em- 
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ployment and in providing stimulus and 
leadership for the entire society, as well as the 
government’s actual involvement in such ac- 
tivities as research, has led to a change in 
recent years in the prestige of public employ- 
ment. Partly because of the Jacksonian tra- 
dition, there tended to develop in the United 
States a feeling that government employ- 
ment was a last resort of the deadbeats who 
were unable to compete in the private sector. 
The general opinion was that it took no spe- 
cial ability to govern, and the civil service 
bureaucrat became an object of jokes and 
contempt. Evidence from recent studies 
shows that this opinion has changed (Jano- 
witz & Wright, 1956; Hodge, Siegel, & Rossi, 
1964). Despite the sneers at the “whiz kids” 
who clustered around former Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara, and the crude jokes made 
about foreign policy simulated on a Rand 
computer, there seems to be no question but 
that the social scientist is listened to in the 
councils of government. 

The activist role of the federal government 
may have led to a decline in the power of 
state and local governments. Certainly there 
have been important shifts in the regional 
distribution of wealth and power. A major 
source for such shifts has been the central 
role which the federal government has played 
in research and development. In 1962, two- 
thirds of the approximately $17 billion spent 
on research and development had its source 
in federal funds, although the government 
itself spent only a small part of it (15 per- 
cent). Most of the federal money is distrib- 
uted through a very small number of large 
organizations and universities on the grounds 
that only these organizations and universities 
have the personnel who can make efficient 
use of these funds. Weidenbaum (1965; 287) 
presents data which show that 72 percent of 
the value of the prime military contracts 
awarded in the fiscal year 1962 went to 100 
companies and institutions. Within this 
amount, seven major industry groups account 
for over nine-tenths of the value of the con- 
tracts awarded—aircraft, electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment, oil refining, automobiles, 


construction, rubber, and shipbuilding, in 
that order. 

A cost to some of these industries has been 
an increased dependence on such contracts 
for their very existence and for continuance 
of high employment in the areas in which 
they are located. Companies like American 
Telephone and Telegraph, Ford, and Gen- 
eral Motors, although recipients of large 
sums of federal money, are still not depen- 
dent on the government because in 1962, for 
example, government defense and space con- 
tracts comprised less than 5 percent of their 
total dollar sales, On the other hand, govern- 
ment contracts make up more than 50 per- 
cent of the total sales recorded for all of the 
major aircraft firms, and for companies such 
as Collins Radio, Thiokol Chemical, and 
Raytheon. Also selling a large percentage of 
their output to government are companies 
like American Machine and Foundry, Cen- 
tral Tire and Rubber, Sperry Rand, and 
Bendix Corporation. Further, these industries 
are concentrated in a small number of states: 
Kansas, Washington, California, New Mex- 
ico, Connecticut, Arizona, and Utah. The 
concentration is far greater in individual 
metropolitan areas such as Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Wichita, and Seattle. There has re- 
sulted a specialization on space and defense 
products on the part of many firms which 
does not admit to easy conversion to peace- 
time uses. 

The other major concentration of govern- 
ment research funds has, of course, been in 
the universities and, in particular, in a very 
small number of them. The importance o! 
such federally supported research has caused 
changes in the prestige as well as power 0 
different departments in the university, has 
contributed to a split between the teaching 
and the research function which neither stu- 
dents nor taxpayers have always been happy 
to see, has created a class of peripatetic uni- 
versity presidents who play key roles on the 
national scene, and has produced a situation 
in which about one-fifth of the professors 1m 
about twenty universities are “up in the air 
at any given moment. There have been smi- 
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lar effects at the public-school level, espe- 
cially the diminishing influence of local 
school boards in the determination of the 
content of the curriculum (Corwin, 1965: 
128-129). Whether these developments mean 
less democracy may be freely debated. They 
seem to mean less grass-roots democracy; 
what also must be recognized, however, is 
that many types of local control mean control 
by local interests with little democratic par- 
ticipation on the part of the citizenry. 


Influence of Education 


In addition to the impact of the federal 
government on education, the position of ed- 
ucation itself and of educated persons in so- 
ciety is another of the great changes in strati- 
fication that has occurred in recent years. If 
one uses as an index of the length of time 
that persons stay in school a measure consist- 
ing of the percentage of fifth graders in a par- 
ticular year who later graduate from high 
school, one finds that the percentage has in- 
creased from 27 percent in 1931 to 60.4 per- 
cent in 1960 (Gendell & Zetterberg, 1964: 
Table 5.41 ff.). The proportion of high- 
school graduates going on to college has gone 
up from the period of the early thirties, when 
it was less than one-third, to a figure of over 
one-half at present. So, too, the median num- 
ber of years of school completed has changed 
from 8.6 in 1940 to 10.6 years in 1960. While 
these changes have meant that the proportion 
of persons in the United States with a mini- 
mum education has been going up, what is 
often not realized is that the proportion of 
college graduates and those in college is in- 
creasing even faster, For example, it is esti- 
mated that while the proportion of high 
school graduates will increase by 16 percent 
by 1970, the proportion of college graduates 
will increase by about 20 percent. 

Although these trends are clear enough, 
their implication is by no means so clear. 
Some persons see in them a decrease in the 
differences in education in the United States, 
with a consequent reduction in the amount of 
stratification. This conclusion seems dubious. 


In the first place, the increase in importance 
of university education has meant more 
power for educational administrators and for 
the relatively small number of universities 
that receive the lion’s share of government re- 
search funds. Second, although there is a 
general overall increase in average educa- 
tion, it is by no means equally distributed. 
For example, although the median number 
of years completed by persons twenty-five 
years of age has increased from 8.6 years in 
1940 to 10.6 years in 1960, the corresponding 
figures for nonwhites show a shift from 5.7 
years median education in 1940 to only 8.2 
years in 1960. One finds that the percentage 
of persons aged sixteen to twenty-four with 
some college attendance varies enormously 
by family income. For persons with a family 
income of less than $5,000, only 19 percent re- 
port some college attendance; for those whose 
families have incomes of $5,000 to $7,000, the 
percentage is 33.0; for those with family in- 
comes from $7,500 to $10,000, the percentage 
is 48.6; and for those whose family income is 
$10,000 or more, the percentage is 60.3. 
Although we like to emphasize the role of 
the school as a vehicle for ambitious young- 
sters from working-class families to secure 
the means whereby they may succeed in the 
occupational world, it is equally true that the 
school is one of the great discriminators as 
well. By that we mean that many studies 
(Warner, Havighurst, & Loeb, 1944; Thomas, 
1965; Herriott & St. John, 1966) have shown 
that the school tends to favor those who share 
the school’s middle-class values and to dis- 
courage from continuing in school the very 
children of working-class families who might 
most profit from it. This it does through the 
tendency of teachers to favor children who 
have social characteristics like themselves, 
and through the segregation of children in 
special curricula. Once a student is in the vo- 
cational curriculum or the general curricu- 
lum, he is likely to find it difficult to get into 
the university. At the same time, the in- 
creased emphasis on the value of education 
makes things even more difficult for those 
who have little of it and for those who are not 
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able for various reasons to profit from an ed- 
ucation. 

Moreover, the relationship between educa- 
tion and employment has been vastly over- 
simplified. For example, much is made of the 
estimate by Edward Denison that 42 percent 
of the increase in output per worker between 
1929 and 1957 was a result of education and 
that 36 percent was the result of advanced 
scientific and technical knowledge, to which 
the educational process and institutions were 
heavy contributors (Denison, 1962). The in- 
ference seems clear that the more educated 
the individual, the greater the contribution 
he can make and, also, the better job he will 
be able to get, since an increasing number of 
jobs, it is claimed, call for higher education. 
The following is a common type of com- 
parison: 


In 1962 nearly three-fourths of nonfarm la- 
borers (excluding miners) had less than a high 
school education, their unemployment rate 
averaged 12.6 percent, and they accounted for 
14 percent of joblessness lasting three months or 
longer. At the other extreme, 93 percent of pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred workers had 
at least a high school education, and 27 percent 
had more than 4 years of college. The unem- 
ployment rate of this group in 1962 was 1.7 per- 
cent and they accounted for only 3 percent of 
os ‘term unemployment (Mangum, 1965: 


One result of such statistics has been the 
designation of a new kind of deviant in the 
United States: the dropout. Dropouts are 
felt to be both a threat to themselves and 
their families and a danger to the entire 
society. Many programs encourage dropouts 
to return to school and continually warn 
other students about what may happen to 
them if they do not finish school. 

Two general points should be made regard- 
ing the position of the dropout and the gen- 
eral argument that education and unemploy- 
ment are closely related. First, it is generally 
assumed that the dropout is the person who 
voluntarily leaves school because either he 
wants immediate gratification, is unable to put 
up with the discipline required by schooling, 


or is unable to wait for the reward that may 
take many years in coming. A study by Miller 
and Harrison (1964) suggests that this picture 
is overexaggerated. The dropouts in their 
sample were often “pushouts,” students who 
felt that conditions had been made so unpleas- 
ant for them that they had no choice but to 
drop out. They claimed that they were not neg- 
ative about school until they were “bugged” 
by school personnel. On the contrary, these 
dropouts felt that school is a convenient place 
to meet one’s friends, and they missed it. A 
high proportion of other dropouts consists of 
persons who are in fact not learning any- 
thing in school and who would not profit 
from more time in school so far as vocational 
preparation is concerned. 

Further, in spite of the correlation between 
years in school and employment, it does not 
follow that this is necessarily causal: that is, 
that because these persons stay in school 
longer they are enabled to get better jobs. It is 
at least as likely that people who are enabled 
to get and keep jobs come from families who 
have money and other opportunities and that 
it is these factors which make it possible for 
the children of such families to get both high 
education and jobs. Also, persons who stay in 
school longer are presumably also those that 
have more intelligence and more motivation, 
and both intelligence and motivation are ol 
viously related to ability to get and hold a 
job. In fact, many firms prefer to hire the bet- 
ter educated person, not because they feel that 
education per se contributes anything but a 
cause they feel that the ability to stay in schoo 
is itself a measure of ability to contend wit 
a large organization and its demands. This is 
not to say that there is no point in encourag- 
ing persons to stay in school, but that to ex- 
pect any direct relationship between such at- 
tempts and the employment rate may =< 
one to disappointment. In any case, the we 
argument runs contrary to the concept of t 
school as a place for a liberal education. Those 
who argue the relationship between educa- 
tion and unemployment would turn t : 
schools into a place where vocational educa 
tion becomes a major emphasis. 
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Emergence of Negro Solidarity 


A third change in the structure of social 
stratification that has been taking place in 
recent years has been a change in the relative 
power of blacks and whites to make key de- 
cisions in the society. During the last fifteen 
years the United States has experienced a 
great rise in black militancy. The effect of 
the sit-in and other demonstrations is often 
evaluated in terms of success or failure. In 
those terms, considering the enormous 
amount of effort and the number of people 
involved, the results have certainly been 
modest. Moreover, there is some evidence that 
Northern resistance may be stiffening. 

It is possible, however, to look at the move- 
ment in another way: What is it doing to 
blacks rather than for them? This view of 
the movement points up an important dis- 
tinction—the difference between personal 
failure and group failure. When an individ- 
ual attempts to succeed by developing his 
capabilities and fails nevertheless, he himself 
must bear the full pain of failure. Such fail- 
ure can be shattering. On the other hand, 
when one is a part of a group that is fighting 
what is firmly believed to be the good fight, 
then group failure tends to be regarded as 
only temporary. The cause remains just and 
will succeed, even though the individual may 
not witness it. It is essentially this group effort 
that characterizes the Negro movement. As 
one commentator has noted: 


The revolt of the Negro amounts to this: the 
solitary Negro seeking admission into the white 
world through an unusual achievement has been 
replaced by the organized Negro insisting upon 
a legitimate share of the goods of American 
society (Danzig, 1964:41). 


The effect of participation in a civil rights 
demonstration, for example, is to increase 
group cohesiveness, even if the demonstration 
fails. It also increases group discipline, so that 
there is a greater willingness to follow a 
leader in whom the group has faith. Once a 
man has marched, had ketchup rubbed into 
his hair and fire hoses turned upon him, or 


been snarled at by a police dog, he is never 
the same. He feels a sense of unity with his 
brothers that may be all the more intense 
when there has been failure. 

It is this development of Negro solidarity, 
with the great growth of black leadership in 
recent years, that is the most important event 
that has occurred so far as shifts in the locus 
of power in the United States are concerned. 
The introduction of local representation into 
the governing boards of the Community 
Action Program in particular cities is one re- 
flection of the fruits of militancy. In exam- 
ining the makeup of one of these boards in a 
western city, I was amused to see that be- 
side each person’s name was a notation of 
his race. This occurred in a state which had 
fought a long battle to have racial designa- 
tions removed from employment notices and 
questionnaires. When I asked the head of the 
office about this, he said that in order to secure 
government funds under the Poverty Pro- 
gram, one had to demonstrate that the board 
was racially representative of the local com- 
munity. He went on to say: “As you can see, 
we have a good representation of Negroes. 
But one thing we are worried about is that 
we do not have any Indians on our Board. 
We are looking for an Indian who has the 
time and is willing to come in here and work 
with us. He has to be poor and without a 
job.” My own observation of the operation of 
such boards leads me to the conclusion that 
this representation may indeed be affecting 
the character of decisions made about local 
programs. 

An obvious question is whether persons 
who are chosen because they are poor or un- 
employed will be articulate enough to express 
their views and to represent their group 
effectively on such boards. Some of them, of 
course, are articulate; in any case, there is a 
type of power available to these representa- 
tives which is simply the power of veto. A 
Negro on one of these boards had sat silent 
throughout the meeting but at its end, when 
it was assumed that a given program was to 
be put into effect, he simply mumbled to him- 
self and then said, “It ain’t going to work.” 
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When asked to elaborate, he simply shook his 
head and refused, perhaps because he was 
unable to find the words. He then repeated 
the phrase, “It ain’t going to work,” adding, 
“I know my people won't go for it.” This 
position was enough to establish opposition 
and bring the deliberations of the committee 
to a halt. 

The position of the poor in society is also 
changing, a fact hard to document since the 
terms used to describe the poor continue to 
change (Matza, 1966). Hence their historical 
continuity has been obscured and they are 
forever being rediscovered—an example of 
what Sorokin has called the “Columbus 
complex.” The poor always seem to be hidden 
until the brave explorers of each decade re- 
iterate their previous invisibility, going on to 
describe what the “new poor” are like. Dr. 
John Griscom, writing of slum life in the 
1840s, said, “One-half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives” (Bremner, 
1956:5-6). Half a century later, Jacob Riis 
echoed Griscom’s viewpoint and his lan- 
guage. Still a half-century later, Michael 
Harrington’s popular book, The Other 
America (1963), again discovered the invisi- 
ble poor. Harrington pictures the poor as 
passive, inert, and apathetic, generally lack- 
ing in the capacity to act. Even if it were true, 


the portrait may not be accurate at the pres- 
ent time: 


The aged have been active in political move- 
ments—from the Townsend Plan to the fight for 
Medicare. Mexican-Americans have recently 
won political control in Crystal City, a small 
Texas town. In many cities, the young and 
adult poor have organized to protest their con- 
ditions, as recently in Chicago, where women 
on welfare strongly demonstrated against the 
cessation of allowances (Miller, 1964:7). 


If anyone thinks that the poor are invisible 
nowadays, he simply has not bothered to 
look. The many books on poverty and work- 
ing men which have appeared in recent years 
give a picture of the poor as something very 
different indeed from an inert mass of atom- 
ized individuals waiting patiently, hat in 


hand, for handouts from their betters. 
Although they are not by any means a single 
group on the march, nevertheless there are 
major axes òf organizations and major bases 
around which identities are developing. 
Many of the poor are organizing to influence 
decision-making for what they feel is a 
change in their position in society. They re- 
fuse to regard themselves as failures in the 
competitive struggle, or as casualties who 
must be written off, or as something tempo- 
rary—an affront to the afluent society. There 
are many ladders of stratification in society. 
Some persons stand high on the ladder of 
wealth, others on the ladder of education, 
while still others stand high in prestige. The 
poor have no other choice but to move up on 
still another ladder—that of power. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


Another approach to examining work 
problems is to see the problems of the indi- 
vidual, the work group, or the industry as 
being related in some respect to its location in 
society, or to its location in some type of or- 
ganization. A classic illustration of this type 
of analysis is Kerr and Siegel’s (1954) com- 
parative study of strikes in eleven countries 
— Australia, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Making use of a 
measure of “propensity to strike,” the au- 
thors found in country after country that cer- 
tain industries were more likely to experi- 
ence strikes than were other industries. Their 
findings, ranked from high “propensity” to 
low, were as follows: 


Mining 

Maritime and longshore 
Lumber 

Textile 

Chemical 

Printing 

Leather 

Manufacturing (general) 
Construction 
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Food and kindred products 
Clothing 

Gas, water, and electricity 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Railroad 

Agriculture 

Trade 


In seeking to explain these differentials, 
Kerr and Siegel consider a number of al- 
ternative explanations, such as the economic 
and political environment, human relations 
at the face-to-face level, the trend of histori- 
cal developments, dominant personalities, 
adherence to ideological views toward the 
other party, the selection of good bargaining 
techniques, and “key” bargains. None of 
these is as satisfactory to the authors as the 
explanation they adopt, which consists of two 
general hypotheses, namely, that the differen- 
tials of strike proneness are due to the loca- 
tion of the worker in society and the character 
of the job and the worker. 

They sum up their conclusions as follows: 


In summary, this hypothesis may be stated as 
follows: (A) Industries will be highly strike 
prone when the worker is (1) from a relatively 
homogeneous group which, (2) is usually iso- 
lated from the general community and which, 
(3) is capable of cohesion; and (B) industries 
will be comparatively strike free when their 
workers (1) are individually integrated into the 
larger society, (2) are members of trade groups 
which are coerced by government or the market 
to avoid strikes, or (3) are so individually iso- 
lated that strike action is impossible (Kerr & 
Siegel, 1954:195). 


Another example of this type of analysis 
and its potential fruitfulness is the attempt by 
James C. Worthy to explain differences in 
types of stores in the Sears Roebuck organi- 
zation (Whyte, 1961: 88-89). At the time that 
Worthy was a vice-president of Sears, he 
discovered a difference between two types of 
Stores in the system. Both of these are me- 
dium-sized retail stores. One type consisted of 
three levels: a store manager, several divi- 
sional managers, and department managers. 


In this kind of store, approximately five or six 
division managers reported to the store man- 
ager. In turn, five or six department managers 
reported to each of the division managers. The 
other type of store consisted of a more simple 
two-level structure in which some thirty or so 
department managers reported directly to the 
store manager. This type of store seemed to 
violate every principle of span-of-control, 
since it was clear that a manager could not 
supervise thirty persons. However, according 
to Worthy, the second type of store made a 
more profitable showing and, in addition, 
contributed more than its share of managers 
who later went on to be promoted to high ex- 
ecutive positions in the company. 

Worthy’s explanation is that, in the case 
of the first type of structure, close supervision 
and bucking of problems up the line was in- 
evitable. When a division manager had six 
department managers reporting to him, he 
would pay close attention to them. The de- 
partment manager would find it quite easy 
to get the attention of the division manager, 
since the division manager had little else to 
do. Consequently, if a problem came up and 
the department manager was concerned 
about it and had difficulty with it, the ten- 
dency to turn to the division manager was 
very strong. The same was true of the divi- 
sion managers and problems they faced with 
reference to their relationship to the store 
manager. 

On the other hand, the department man- 
ager of a two-level store who was facing a 
serious problem might well seek out the store 
manager, but since the store manager had a 
large number of persons to supervise, it was 
likely that the store manager would not have 
time to see him. The department manager 
would, therefore, be thrown on his own re- 
sources and be forced to work out solutions 
himself. As a consequence, if he had man- 
agerial ability at all, he would have a chance 
to sharpen and develop it? 


2 Worthy has become quite enthusiastic in favor of 
the “flat” organization (as he calls it) as opposed to the 
“tall” organization, but Whyte (1961) points out that 
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These considerations have been much on 
the minds of many of the advocates of par- 
ticipation in decision-making, human rela- 
tions training programs, and group dynamics 
approaches which have been concerned with 
protecting the individual from overzealous 
management and from close supervision. 
That variations in structure have effects on 
morale and on productivity seems clear, but 
the classic picture of a one-to-one relation- 
ship has been subjected to serious criticism. 
It is entirely possible that workers will have 
high morale but will express that morale in 
holding back production. It is also possible 
that workers will have low morale yet will 
maintain at least a satisfactory level of pro- 
duction as far as management is concerned. 
Changes in structure do have effects, 
although they may have less effect when the 
employees are professionals or those who 
have a strong sense of duty or professional 
attitudes with reference to their work. 


OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 


The trends in occupations have been well 
documented elsewhere and we shall not give 
attention to them here. Instead, attention will 
be directed toward two important phases of 
occupations and professional trends in mod- 
ern times: changes in form of organization, 
and conflict among professionals, 


there are serious limitations that must be borne in mind, 
It is essential that the departments be relatively inde- 
pendent of one another, as is true in the Sears organiza- 
tion, Thus, if there are difficulties in the candy depart- 
ment which the candy manager is forced to solve, those 
difficulties will not affect, say, the shoe department, In 
this way, if a manager should be incompetent and un- 
able to solve the problem, eventually the difficulty will 
come to the attention of the store manager but, in the 
Process, other departments will not have been hurt. How- 
ever, in the case of a factory rivet shop that makes rivets 
used by a variety of other departments, if there are diffi- 
culties in the rivet department, then clearly production 
in all the departments using rivets will be severely af- 
fected. Therefore, it becomes necessary to introduce a 
new level of supervision above the two departments 


which will serve to relate them to one another and to 
handle emergencies. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


One of the dangers of examining occupa- 
tional trend data is that, of necessity, those 
data consist of counts of individual occupa- 
tions. Thus, one will read that the propor- 
tion of professionals is increasing over time, 
as is the proportion of white-collar workers, 
while blue-collar workers, as a proportional 
group, are decreasing; certain categories such 
as laborers are decreasing especially fast and 
the number of farmers is decreasing alarm- 
ingly. Such analysis may obscure the changes 
going on within the society in occupations 
and particularly shifts in the way in which 
occupations and work in general are being 
organized. Take, for example, the standard 
practice of estimating occupational needs by 
comparing numbers of practitioners to pop- 
ulation. A favorite, because of his importance, 
is the physician, and it is easy to show that 
ratios are declining, or that per capita service 
is low in comparison to other countries. Or, 
estimates may be made of “needs” through 
surveys of illness, probable effects of Medi- 
care, and the like, and the ability of exist- 
ing physicians to handle the needs is usually 
shown to be low. Confronted, then, with the 
classically insoluble problem of rapidly in- 
creasing the supply of professional labor in 
the short run, persons turn to crash programs 
to train physicians rapidly and to belaboring 
the conservatism and craft-union restriction- 
ism of the American Medical Association. 

There seems little question that it is neces- 
sary to increase the supply of physicians 
rapidly. But estimates of the numbers re- 
quired are likely to be wide of the mark a 
less consideration is given to changes in the 
social organization of medical practice. Phy- 
sicians are simply not being used in the same 
way they used to be. The physicians A 
population ratios are the equivalent, at t i 
aggregative statistics level, of the celebrate 
physician-patient relationship. But the zi 
lationship is changing, replaced by the mode 
of the health-care team. This new socia 
structure includes nurse, physiotherapist, 
diagnostician, surgeon, laboratory technician, 
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social worker, psychologist, inhalation ther- 
apist, prosthetic technician, electronic data- 
processing specialist and, with the looming 
development of organ and mechanical trans- 
plants, engineer and mechanic. Reliable 
projections will have to look on these occu- 
pations as a group; shortages or surpluses in 
any one of them can be created not only by 
shifts in need but also by shifts in the way the 
health-care team is organized. 

The shortage of doctors may be solved in 
much the same way that we solved our 
“servant problem”: we created a new way of 
organizing activity which makes us less de- 
pendent on the occupation. Evidence from 
studies of who shows up at hospital emer- 
gency admission offices between the hours of 
five in the afternoon and eight in the morn- 
ing indicates that a high proportion are sim- 
ply persons seeking a doctor for conditions 
that are not acute or of an emergency char- 
acter. Perhaps, then, we need not lament the 
decline of the general practitioner and seek 
means to increase his number, but instead ask 
how the hospital can do better what it is be- 
ginning to do—serve as the center for general 
practice. 

Similar problems of organization present 
themselves in the case of other professions, 
such as lawyers. When one makes interna- 
tional comparisons, the same kind of problem 
arises. Thus, the number of lawyers per capita 
is smaller in England because of the tendency 
for fewer cases to be brought to litigation or 
to be appealed in that country compared with 
the United States. The same thing is true in 
comparisons of physicians per population be- 
tween this country and Russia. Medicine is 
organized on a different basis here, and a 
fair comparison would involve those in the 
health profession rather than simply phy- 
sicians, 

Another consideration that comes to the 
fore when one examines occupational trends 
is the need to temper the emphasis on the 
growth of white-collar workers with recog- 
nition of the role of female workers. Al- 
though at present the proportion of white- 
collar workers in the society is higher than 


blue-collar workers, a breakdown by sex 
gives a different picture, for it is among the 
women that white-collar work predominates. 
With the male worker, the largest category is 
still the blue-collar category. Since men re- 
main the breadwinner among American 
families, such loose statements as “the United 
States is becoming a white-collar society” 
need to be examined carefully. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFLICT 


A second subject of importance in the ex- 
amination of occupations and professions is 
the growing incidence of conflict among the 
professions themselves. 

The mood that animates most of the serious 
studies of professions can be clearly stated: 
Professionalization is a good thing. The 
struggles on the part of occupations to de- 
velop a professional rationale, whether re- 
garded with amusement or even actively op- 
posed, are certainly understood. Becoming a 
professional is, after all, simply one of the 
ways upward mobility takes place; and, in the 
United States, with our emphasis on success, 
one can hardly escape applauding the at- 
tempts of members of various occupations to 
professionalize themselves. In the process, 
they will surely examine themselves more 
carefully. Hence, little but good is likely to 
come of it, whether they succeed or not. If 
they fail, it simply means that they are not 
ready yet. As public opinion polls show, the 
professions are highly respected, and one can 
hardly criticize people for seeking to be 
highly respected. In any case, it seems that a 
profession, by definition a set of persons 
possessed of a large amount of knowledge 
and dedicated to public service, would be an 
ideal model for the organization of work. 

So, too, the literature on organizations, by 
its very emphasis on the conflict that the pro- 
fessionals face, exhibits sympathy for the pro- 
fessional. It sees him as a disinterested crafts- 
man, seeking to serve mankind in the face of 
opposition from organizations. The profes- 
sional is shown to be interested in pure things. 
such as knowledge and his clients. On the 
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other hand, organizations have only crass in- 
terests, such as money. To that end, organi- 
zations do not stop at controlling and sub- 
merging the free flow of information, and to 
limiting individual freedom and creativity. 
The professional is seen as a fighter for in- 
dividual rights in the face of the giant octopus 
which threatens to envelop him. But there is 
another kind of conflict that professionals ex- 
perience in organizations, which, when ex- 
amined, suggests a revision of this positive 
view of professionalization. Conflict may do 
some good for professions, but when it does 
not, it is time to look for a different model for 
the organization of work. 

Members of professions not only meet “the 
organization” in organizations, but they also 
meet those in other professions. And here the 
claim of monopoly made by a particular pro- 
fession runs into stiff resistance from the 
counterclaims of other professions. For ex- 
ample, a study of psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologists, and psychiatric social workers re- 
ported considerable conflict among them 
(Zander, Cohen, & Stotland, 1957). Conflict 
was particularly likely when a clinical psy- 
chologist disputed the psychiatrist's claim to 
be the only person entitled to perform psy- 
chotherapy on the patient. The psychiatrist 
was happy to work with the clinical psycholo- 
gist, provided the latter stayed in his role as a 
person who performs tests. Conflict with the 
social worker was considerably less serious, 
partly because the division of labor was 
clearer. Nor did the social worker dispute 
either the psychologist’s or the psychiatrist's 
claim to monopoly of psychotherapeutic com- 
petence, 

A study by Glaser and Strauss (1965) of 
dying patients gives a picture of continuous 
conflict between nurses and physicians. Phy- 
sicians avoid dealing with the dying patient 
for a variety of reasons, among which is the 
desire to avoid a nasty scene with relatives 
and to avoid an affront to the physician's 
image of himself as a healer. Physicians, 
therefore, relegate this piece of dirty work to 
the nurse, often without telling her. Nurses 
react with resentment and make use of the 


rationalization which many of the helping 
professions use when describing themselves— 
they picture themselves as saving the phy- 
sician from exposing his mistakes and in- 
competence. 

There is also conflict between professionals 
and the nonprofessional service staff. This 
is likely to be especially common in thera- 
peutic institutions wherein a nonprofessional 
staff forms a part of the therapy, as in a 
therapeutic community, or milieu therapy. 
One study of five such treatment facilities for 
delinquent boys uncovered an almost con- 
tinuous battle between the two groups. For 
example, a psychiatrist discussed a cottage 
mother’s management of a boy in the follow- 
ing terms: 


Mrs. S. wants Bobby punished for his stealing, 
immediately. She isn’t interested in studying it 
more thoroughly. She says that if he did it, he 
should be punished and then he has paid his 
debt. If anyone expresses any other ideas on it, 
she feels her position is seriously threatened. If 
pressed on the matter, she'll take her feelings out 
on the boy (Weber, 1966:252). 


But a cottage parent in turn said, 


It’s fine and easy for [those] people working 
up in the administration building to come at 
eight o'clock, leave at five and have a half-day 
off on Saturday, but we cottage parents are with 
the boys all the time (Weber, 1966:252-253). 


Another cottage parent said, 


That guy who calls himself a psychologist is 
so busy with what he calls psychopathology an 
working in therapy that he doesn’t know the 
rest of the world the kid lives in. . . . [He] only 
[has] to deal with one boy at a time and he is 
putting his best foot forward most of the po 
when he is up seeing them (Weber, 1966: 
253). 


Yet another form of conflict, which is often 
not recognized as such by professionals mon 
ing in organizations, is created by a po 
people who reject the professional model ye 
who do not see themselves as either “organi- 
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zation men” or as nonprofessionals perform- 
ing a service function. I refer to those who 
adopt the “calling model.” These are persons 
who are oriented to the client as a good in 
himself. An exanfple is the social worker 
who rejects the professional’s model as being 
too much hung up on status and who views 
the agency as just a lot of rules and red tape; 
such a person sees himself as “the only one 
around here who seems to be interested in 
the client.” A similar orientation is provided 
by those who remind us that the term princi- 
pal is, after all, short for principal teacher. 
Other examples are the nurse who keeps re- 
minding her colleagues how important it is 
to prescribe TLC, those who have ideological 
orientations, who are carrying on a special 
Mission, or who represent ethnic groups or 
minority races, 


THE CASE FOR CONFLICT 


Professionals do not enjoy these kinds of 
conflict (see Gross, 1967b). It could hardly be 
otherwise. It is bad enough to have one’s 
plans disputed by the organization itself, but 
there may be ways of fighting the organiza- 
tion. It is more difficult to battle other profes- 
sions that are as established as one’s own, and 
there is no alternative to dealing with non- 
professionals whose services are needed. The 
physician may be annoyed by the hypersensi- 
tivity of the lab technician, but he has to use 
the hospital and the many nonprofessionals 
he finds there. The social work supervisor 
may be upset by the nonprofessional attitudes 
of the social workers that he supervises, some 
of whom let their humanitarian impulses 
carry them away. But he is stuck with the 
galling fact that only about 30 percent of the 
paid social workers in the U.S. belong to the 
National Association of Social Workers. It is 
estimated that only about 16 percent have had 
the full graduate two-year curriculum and 
another eleven percent have had some grad- 
uate training. Of the remainder, some 60 per- 
cent have had no study at all in a graduate 
school of social work. Hence, the supervisor 


must use these persons whether he likes it or 
not. 

While nobody likes all this conflict, and 
everyone complains about it or hides it to the 
outsider, a strong case can be made for con- 
flict as a desirable tool both for the profes- 
sions and for organizations. The literature in 
industrial sociology has documented exten- 
sively the danger of viewing manager-worker 
conflict, for example, as due to lack of mutual 
understanding. It has been shown that con- 
flict is unavoidable in organizations because 
there are large differences of interests. There 
are only so many good hours, so many fa- 
vorite locations, and so many desirable duties 
in an organization. There is a limited amount 
of money and prestige. When some get more, 
others get less. In organizations, it would be 
a safe conclusion that the administrator who 
insists he has no conflict is simply not being 
told about it. 

Lewis Coser (1956), in his classic work on 
conflict, makes the case that conflict can be 
creative. It is not simply that conflict leads to 
problem-solving, as Coser (elaborating on 
Simmel) points out, for an open battle may 
simply be resolved by victory going to the 
stronger, not necessarily to the more deserv- 
ing or the more correct. However, conflict 
can be a way of creatively solving problems 
if it takes place in a context in which it is in- 
stitutionalized and in which the rules guar- 
antee fairness by permitting each side to 
make its case as strongly as possible. The 
ideal situation in our society, of course, is the 
courtroom. It is not assumed that truth is ob- 
vious or that it lies wholly on one side or the 
other, The only way to get some idea of 
where truth lies is to provide a situation in 
which the two opponents each attempt to 
knock down the ideas of the other. A sim- 
ilar model is evident in science, where it is 
assumed that the only way to test a hypothe- 
sis, apart from gathering data for it, is to de- 
liberately try to knock it down with contrary 
data. When many try and fail, the hypothesis 
is felt to have withstood the critical test. 

Conflict, when it takes the form of public 
criticism of the ideas of colleagues, will also 
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serve the important function of drawing at- 
tention to those ideas. Simirenko (1966), 
referring to Soviet criticisms of Western 
ideas in Soviet journals, calls this effect 
“creative debunking.” For the Soviet reader 
to understand what ideas are being criticized, 
it is clearly necessary to present the ideas first, 
If the foreign ideas are particularly important 
and, therefore, deserving of serious criticism, 
then it becomes all the more necessary to de- 
scribe the ideas in greater detail so that their 
many weaknesses can be delineated. Thus, 
the searing criticism of these foreign ideas 
becomes a device for channeling information 
from the outside world to the Soviet reader 
in a fashion that will not disturb the founda- 
tions of the Soviet system, 

Ina like manner, the criticism and the con- 
flict which professionals experience in orga- 
nizations, particularly from the members of 
other professions (and from nonprofessionals 
and others whom we have described) may be 
of direct assistance to the professions, how- 
ever unpleasant the professionals themselves 
may find it. It may also be of benefit to the 
organization. Often administrators, in their 
alarm about such conflict, express the wish 
that professionals, nonprofessionals, and oth- 
ers will cooperate. And yet since each of 
the professions believes strongly in its own 
unique competence, “cooperation” with other 
professions as well as with nonprofessions 
will often take the form of a battle. It is 
only through the results of such battles that 
the real contribution of each profession may 
be discovered. The important point is that 

e hospital administrator, say, cannot deter- 
mine the probable contribution of the nurse, 
the aide, the physiotherapist, the psychiatrist, 
the social worker, or the dietician simply by 
asking them because, if asked, each will as- 
sert the common professional claim of exclu- 
sive knowledge. How, then, can the admin. 
istrator discover just what the contributions 
of cach might be? The most obvious answer 
is to let them fight it out by demonstrating 
what their contributions can and ought to be. 
The administrator's task becomes one of con- 
trolling the terms of the conflict to be sure 


that the points of view of the leading con- 
tenders, particularly of those disputing a 
claim of exclusive competence, are heard. 
Similarly, the social-work administrator 
will find that neither the caseworker with a 
sense of calling nor the social worker fresh 
out of graduate school will necessarily have 
the full answer as to how the client ought to 
be treated. The client may well be served best 
by these persons declaring a temporary truce, 
the terms of which can hardly be settled by 
any other process than conflict between the 
differing points of view. This is not to say 
that one or the other will be victorious, for 
the conflict is continuous and will be repre- 
sented, at any given time, by partial ascend- 
ancy of one or the other. ae: 
It is also possible that conflict, providing it 
is engineered and controlled, may be of as- 
sistance to the professions themselves. Some- 
times the very autonomy and professional- 
ism which professionals hold so dear can be 
harmful because it may lead to overexclu- 
siveness and insulation from new ideas. 


JOB SATISFACTION 


A persistent interest in the study of indus- 
trial problems has been the satisfaction of the 
worker. This inquiry is aided by the fact that 
a very large number of such studies have 
been performed over the years. The Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal has, since 1947, 
brought together and published these find- 
ings about job satisfaction. By 1962 over four 
hundred such studies had been made. It m 
reported that the average percentage of jo 
dissatisfaction was about 13 percent in these 
studies and that this proportion had re- 
mained relatively stable for a decade. This 
picture does not give support to those who 
see the modern worker as an alienated, un- 
happy person. On the other hand, it must 

borne in mind that the questions aske 
are usually quite crude and unsophisticate 
and that this percentage represents an aver- 
age of a large number of studies, some © 
which involve careful controls and others © 
which are very inadequate indeed from 4 
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methodological point of view. Workers often 
confuse the degree of satisfaction with their 
job with their satisfaction with pay and other 
working conditions. In addition, in a society 
such as ours, where so much positive atten- 
tion is given to achievement, the man who 
reports dissatisfaction with his job is felt to 
be a failure because it is assumed that a per- 
son who is unhappy with his job will change 
it. Consequently, unhappiness with a job 
ought to be a temporary situation. 

After a careful study of these factors, 
Wilensky (1966) found that when indirect 
questions and a longer time perspective were 
employed, the worker turned out to be not 
quite so cheerful. For example, when persons 
were asked whether they would get into their 
present work if they could start all over again, 
the percentages of persons who would re- 
main in the same work ranged from highs 
in the 80s and 90s for university professors, 
firm lawyers, and journalists, in the 40s for 
white-collar workers, skilled auto and steel 
workers, in the 20s for blue-collar workers, 
down to 16 percent for unskilled auto work- 
ers. There are also definite differences by 
skill level. For example, Kornhauser’s (1965) 
study of the mental health of factory workers 
in thirteen large and medium-sized automo- 
tive manufacturing plants found that almost 
half of the most skilled men scored well 
on mental health while only a little over 
10 percent of those in repetitive machine- 
paced semiskilled work scored well. Wilen- 
sky (1966) developed a measure of work 
alienation involving a concept of a prized 
self-image (sociable, intelligent, conscien- 
tious) and then examined attributes of work 
situations which would give opportunity for 
the prized self-image to be expressed. Wilen- 
sky took the view that an alienated worker 
would be one who was unable to express on 
the job what he prized highly in his self- 
image and that this would be upsetting to 
him. Wilensky’s investigations showed the 
following: 


The best independent predictors of work alien- 
ation are: (1) a work situation and organiza- 
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tional setting that provide little discretion in 
pace and schedule, and a tall hierarchy above 
(low freedom, high pressure); (2) a career 
which has been blocked and chaotic; and (3) a 
state in the life cycle that puts the squeeze on 
(the measure combines “large numbers of chil- 
dren living at home” with low amounts of sav- 
ings and investments). Strong work attach- 
ment has similar but not identical roots; it is 
most frequent among men of medium to high 
status, 30 to 39 years old, whose careers have 
been orderly and whose present jobs provide 
much opportunity for both sociable talk and 
getting ahead of the work load (Wilensky, 
1966:143). 


In general, Wilensky found that the vast 
majority of the middle mass and almost a 
majority of the engineers are utterly indiffer- 
ent to work and that their jobs neither con- 
firm their prized self-image nor deny it. “On 
balance,” he concluded, “the vast majority 
of Americans are playing it cool, neither 
strongly wedded to the job nor feeling it to 
be an intense threat to their identity.” 

Wilensky’s conclusion suggests that those 
who give a picture of the cheerful, happy 
worker are mistaken. But it also suggests 
that those who maintain that any large pro- 
portion of workers is alienated are also mis- 
taken. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND 
INDIVIDUALS 


The discussion in the previous section 
raises the question of the relationship be- 
tween large-scale organizations and the indi- 
viduals in them. A major theme in recent 
years has been the insistence that there is a 
fundamental conflict between the demands 
of large organizations and the imperatives 
that arise from individual needs. Most such 
critiques begin with a scheme of needs. One 
of the most popular schemes is that of Mas- 
low (1954), who sees individual needs as 
being organized in the following hierarchy 
(beginning with the least important) : phys- 
ical well-being, safety, social satisfaction (or 
love), esteem, and self-actualization. By and 
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large, those who have made use of Maslow’s 
scheme for analyzing behavior in large-scale 
organizations pay particular attention to the 
last of these needs, the need to actualize 
oneself, to exhibit creativeness, autonomy, 
discretion, and independence. 

This need for self-actualization, which 
some consider universal, often runs into se- 
vere opposition from the organization, which 
seeks to reduce discretion and creativity and 
to program and control behavior. The or- 
ganization demands conformity, obedience, 
and dependence and, in the opinion of the 
proponents of this viewpoint, tends to keep 
the individual at an “immature level.” Favor- 
ite citations are the assembly-line worker, 
the engineer and, of course, the business 
executive. Since individual needs press for 
satisfaction, persons react by fighting back, 
withdrawing, or struggling not to conform. 
Solutions to the conflict are held to involve 
reorganizing or redesigning the job in order 
to promote intrinsic job satisfaction, individ- 
ual development, and creativity, so that per- 
sons will willingly work toward organiza- 
tional objectives because they enjoy their 
work and because it develops their poten- 
tialities. Developing worker potentiality is 
the substance of McGregor’s (1960) famous 
“Theory Y.” Specifically, proposed measures 
include job enlargement, general supervision 
(as opposed to close supervision), decentral- 
ization, and participation in decision-mak- 
ing. In order for such proposals to be put 
into effect, there is an assumption of harmo- 
nious interest between management and 
labor. 

Ina searching critique of this assumption, 
which stands almost alone in the literature, 
Strauss (1963) questions its applicability. He 
points out, first of all, that there is a strong 
overemphasis on the uniqueness of the prob- 
lem to organizations. There is a tendency to 
overdramatize the conflict between the self 
and the organization as something unique to 
large-scale organizations, Particularly mass. 
production industry. The conflict, he main- 
tains, is only one aspect of the conflict be- 
tween the individual and society, between 


the individual and his environment, or be- 
tween desire and reality. That is, conflict 
between individual and group needs is in- 
herent in any kind of organizational or asso- 
ciational activity. In order to attain a group 
goal through coordinated effort, it is neces- 
sary that the individuals subject themselves 
to discipline, and a certain minimum of such 
discipline is inevitable. The problem is by no 
means peculiar to large-scale organizations 
of the authoritarian sort, but can be found 
equally and perhaps to a greater extent in in- 
formal associations such as groups of friends 
or committees in which the pressure on in- 
dividuals to conform to group norms may be 
far greater. From this point of view, it is em- 
phasized that the rules of the organization 
are analogous to, or indeed may be homolo- 
gous with, law in that they protect the indi- 
vidual from arbitrary pressure from others. 

Strauss also claims that those who see or- 
ganizations as having harmful effects on in- 
dividuals tend to exaggerate how far organi- 
zations, in fact, limit personal freedom in the 
sense of autonomy. Certainly, some do. On 
the other hand, the tendency to use the as- 
sembly-line worker as the primary example, 
for instance, tends to exaggerate his impor- 
tance in modern industry. Assembly-line 
workers make up only 5 percent of all work- 
ers in the industrial groupings involved in 
the manufacture, sales, repair, and servicing 
of automobiles, Blauner (1960), in a sum- 
mary of evidence on this subject, points out 
that there were approximately 120,000 auto- 
mobile workers in 1960 who were line as- 
semblers, At the same time, the number of 
skilled mechanics in all branches of the in- 
dustry exceeded 500,000, He says, “in addi- 
tion, the 120,000 assemblers are outnumbered 
by 400,000 managers who own or operate gas 
stations, garages, new and used car lots, an 
wrecking yards, and by 200,000 skilled work- 
ers in automobile plants. Recent develop- 
ments, especially automation, have oa 
further to decrease the proportion of the 
assembly line operatives in the industry 
(Blauner, 1960:354). 

Further, one can question the extent tO 
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which self-actualization as a need is néces- 
sarily universal. It is certainly important for 
professional workers and for business execu- 
tives; at least this has been held as the case. 
Even if self-actualization were demonstrated 
to be an essential need that must be satisfied 
under all conditions, it is hardly essential that 
it be satisfied at work. For some reason, those 
who see a conflict between formal organiza- 
tions and the individual see work as being 
particularly important. Although, as we said 
at the outset, work remains the major method 
in our society both for securing a living and 
a satisfying identity, it remains true that 
other areas of life are also important for a 
satisfying identity. For many persons, their 
major vocation for realizing a satisfying or 
prideful identity will lie outside the job—in 
their families or in their standing in the 
community. Whether this is a model for all 
persons is something else again, but certainly 
it is at least possible and may become more 
important as time goes on, particularly as 
the consumption aspects of the society in- 
crease in importance. 

Perhaps those who have been calling for 
more opportunities for creativity in organi- 
zations should be asked to prove whether, 
in fact, this is what is wanted. It can be 
shown that organizations right now pro- 
vide many opportunities for creative origi- 
nal ideas to be expressed and that most em- 
ployees do not suffer as much as these critics 
maintain. However, the creativity that is 
present is often not recognized because it 
takes antimanagement forms or is hidden 
from observation. The enormous literature 
on informal ways of subverting manage- 
ment goals is surely evidence of originality. 
When the worker is in the inferior position 
of being dependent for his income on a man- 
agement that supervises him carefully, hires 
time-and-motion experts to prescribe every 
aspect of his work role, and has inspectors to 
check on him continually, the possibility of 
developing even under these highly restricted 
conditions a set of work rules or informal 
Practices which enable the worker to “beat 
the system” or to secure large amounts of 


leisure is testimony to the opportunities that 
are in fact available, although they are dis- 
approved. Nor are such practices limited to 
workers at the bottom level, although they 
have been most studied because such prac- 
tices are clearly threatening to management. 
Ginzberg has pointed out the problem of 
“strength in depth” at the top of organiza- 
tions. He says 


General Motors has repeatedly prided itself on 
the fact that it has four men behind every key 
position. If its claim is valid, it suggests that 
many men are apparently willing to trade in- 
come for opportunities to utilize their full po- 
tential. 

Another example from the automobile in- 
dustry is relevant. When a very strong man, 
like Caruso, is placed as head of a major division 
(Ford Motor Car Division), his initiative may 
unbalance the rest of the organization. Balance 
can frequently be restored only by moving him 
back into the central group (Ginzberg, 1963: 
87-88). 


Ginzberg goes on to point out that large 
organizations can only absorb a limited 
amount of initiative since much of their 
strength is grounded in traditions, policy, 
and a vast complex of established and formal 
relationships. Men with strong initiative are 
likely to possess strong personal goals which 
include the speedy accumulation of power 
and prestige. When only so many positions 
are available, men with such high creativity 
will inevitably use up a good deal of it in 
building strength for themselves and play- 
ing political games to weaken the position 
of rivals. This is the form that creative ex- 
pression will take in organizations. In sum, 
creativity itself can be a very costly thing. 
If one opens the gates to creative expression, 
many kinds of expression will appear which 
management will consider quite undesirable. 
The whole attention, then, shifts. Perhaps 
what is being looked for here is not creativ- 
ity as such, with all of the warm feeling for 
encouraging it which is inevitable in a dem- 
ocratic society, but the more hard-nosed goal 
of securing the kind of creativity that man- 
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agement wants. The problem, then, is not 
one of unlocking the stores of creativity but 
rather one of social control. It will be much 
harder to enlist the aid of idealists (which 
many who attack the organization are) in 
favor of such a goal. 


LABOR UNIONS 


The structure and management of labor 
unions has been adequately dealt with in 
many basic sources and we shall not try to 
summarize developments here, but only call 
attention to certain important changes that 
have taken place in recent years that give 
rise to social problems in the area of work. 

Average annual membership in American 
labor unions has fluctuated over the years, 
exhibiting many ups and downs. For exam. 
ple, from more than five million in 1920, 
membership dropped to less than three mil. 
lion in 1933 but rose to eight and one-half 
million in 1940. Since then, unions have 
made spectacular gains. At present, about 
one-third of all organizable (mainly non- 
agricultural) workers are members of un- 
ions. They tend to be a lower-middle socio- 
economic status group, heavily concentrated 
in cities and in certain industries, especially 
manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
communication, entertainment, and construc- 
tion. Around 70 percent of the workers in 
manufacturing are covered by collective bar- 
gaining agreements. This figure jumps to 
over 90 percent in certain kinds of manufac- 
turing such as automobiles, basic steel, truck- 
ing, and railroading. On the other hand, the 
percentages are very low for farming, do- 
mestic service, and many branches of trade. 
Only one-sixth of white-collar workers are 
unionized; however, the Proportion varies 
widely in different cities. 

Although the total number of union mem- 

rs has continued to increase, at least since 
World War II, the proportion of organized 
workers has not gone up appreciably. Bern- 
stein (1954; 1955), surveying labor unions 
since the- latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, concludes that they have tended to 


exhibit a spasmodic growth, being particu- 
larly accelerated during periods of social un- 
rest and cataclysms such as wars. He specu- 
lates that for the future the number of 
labor-union members will continue to grow 
at a steady rate, but may suddenly spurt up 
should there be another period of social un- 
rest or upheaval. 

Bell (1960a) strongly disputes this conclu- 
sion. Labor organization in the United States 
has proceeded by what he calls “eruption, 
extension, and enforcement.” Eruption re- 
fers to a great surge in membership, as ex- 
hibited during the late thirties in the United 
States. Extension takes place when, after a 
breakthrough, comparable firms are forced 
into line. Enforcement occurs through such 
devices as closed shops, union shops, and 
other legal means for blanketing workers 
into union membership. Enforcement has 
been the typical pattern in the AFL build- 
ing trades; other unions, such as the railroad 
unions, may enlarge their membership in the 
future in the same way. Bell’s conclusion 
is that future growth will occur mainly 
through extension and enforcement—for the 
most part, the latter. He sees no likelihood 
of eruption, at least in the near future, be- 
cause of the following considerations. 

In manufacturing (with the exception 0 
textiles and chemicals) and in mining and 
rail transport, most of the industry is almost 
completely organized. The big business inp 
in the economy are in the main unionized. 
A Fortune survey of 102 (out of 150) man- 
ufacturing firms employing more than 10,000 
workers showed that 55 were between 80 to 
100 percent organized and another 30 ye 
between 50 to 80 percent organized (Bell, 
1960a:91). The unorganized segments are 
almost entirely supervisory. and white-collar 
workers and there does not seem to be = 
great likelihood of unionizing them in the 
immediate future. The remaining unorga 
nized areas in manufacturing are largely 
small-sized firms which are both difficult for 
union organizers to get to and difficult to 
organize. Many are in small towns in t 


South where, because of the dependence of 
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the town on the industry, the political re- 
sponse to unionists is likely to be very hos- 
tile. In the trade and service industries, small 
units also tend to predominate. In addition, 
management has become far more generous, 
in part because of union pressures, in provid- 
ing better working conditions and many 
fringe benefits, thus eliminating one of the 
unions’ strongest talking points. In the past, 
government provided enforcement but Bell 
sees less likelihood of such enforcement in 
the future. For one thing government is no 
longer as favorable to unions as it was dur- 
ing the period that led to the passage of the 
Wagner Act. 

Ways (1963) refers to the increasing irri- 
tation on the part of the general public with 
strikes, and the feeling that such strikes hurt 
the country’s fighting of the cold war. Still 
another problem has been the desertion of 
the labor movement by the liberal intellec- 
tuals, in part because of the intellectuals’ in- 
creasing identification with national goals 
and in part because of a growing impatience 
with unionism’s “narrow” interests in self- 
advancement and increasing union strength. 
Yet, Ways points out, any conclusion that 
labor in the United States will henceforth 
become weak or thatitis suffering from a fail- 
ure of nerve is not tenable. The four largest 
labor unions, the Teamsters, Steelworkers, 
United Automobile Workers, and Electrical 
Workers, which together account for one- 
quarter of all organized workers, are exceed- 
ingly lively unions at present. Unions are not 
growing as rapidly as they once did because 
of powerful forces which were not present 
earlier. The unions have not decreased in 
numbers or in the proportion of workers or- 
ganized in spite of internal struggles over 
Communism in some unions, the effects of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, and the McClellan in- 
vestigations, They have also managed to hold 
their own despite the fact that the proportion 
of production workers in relation to the total 
work force has been declining and that an 
Increasing proportion of the work force is 
white collar. 

Present-day labor union ideology follows 


the direction given long ago by Samuel 
Gompers, who helped turn the American 
labor movement away from revolutionary 
objectives to the pursuit of limited goals 
within the context of capitalism. In general, 
union members do not look to their unions 
to change the basic structure of American so- 
ciety. Current differences between unions are 
likely to be organizational and tactical rather 
than ideological. 


ROLE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The traditional union technique developed 
in the United States and one which has en- 
joyed the most success has, of course, been 
collective bargaining. There are other ways— 
coercion, the firing squad, brainwashing— 
but collective bargaining is the technique 
that has been found most congenial to dem- 
ocratic values. It is a short-run solution, but 
given the continuous and recurrent character 
of industrial conflict, a short-run approach 
would seem to be most practical. What is 
amazing about collective bargaining is how 
well it works so much of the time. It brings 
together persons of different income, back- 
ground, race, religion, and beliefs and makes 
them come to an agreement that they can 
accept—at least for a time. 

The literature documents the extent to 
which collective bargaining has been sharp- 
ened as a tool for union-management rela- 
tions, with the strike being developed as a 
technique to force a settlement and, hence, 
the continued operation of the business cor- 
poration. The contrast to this approach is 
seen in the goals of the revolutionary unions, 
such as those of the syndicalists and Com- 
munists. To them the union as well as the 
strike was designed to hurt business and 
overthrow management completely. In con- 
trast, the American union of today sees the 
strike as one weapon in the bargaining 
process, as a way not of preventing a settle- 
ment but of speeding it up. The ultimate 
goal is continued work and continued capi- 
talistic business. Unions have rationalized 
the strike and succeeded in controlling emo- 
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tional outbursts. Discipline is enforced by the 
unions to reduce the likelihood of strikes get- 
ting out of hand. During a strike, members 
are given special jobs to do and take their 
turn on the picket line. For the most part, 
the long, drawn-out strike is as much of a 
threat to the union as it is to management. 
Increasingly, as union members become more 
affluent and better educated, they will be- 
come more unsympathetic to the long strike. 
Too many will have acquired the obligations 
of middle-class Americans and, consequently, 
will be less able to stand a long interruption 
of income. 

In spite of the past success of collective bar- 
gaining as an institution, it has come under 
increasing criticism in recent years. Careful 
students of collective bargaining, such as 
Jacobs (1963), have concluded that the col- 
lective bargaining system is collapsing. Not 
only has it proved less and less adequate for 
the solution of the basic problems now facing 
union and management, but an increasing 
number of workers remain outside the system 
with very little possibility that they will ever 
come into it. Jacobs writes: 


Union-management collective bargaining could 
not and did not end the New York newspaper 
strike nor the dramatic strike of airline flight 
engineers; it cannot and will not resolve the 
national collision of the railroads with the rail- 
road unions, for in that confrontation an in- 
dustry with declining revenues desperately seeks 
relief far beyond the scope of collective bargain- 
ing: it proposes that the unions with which it 
deals bargain their members out of jobs and 
their organizations out of existence, 

So, too, the once proud coal miners of Penn- 
sylvania, now learning to bend over sewing 
machines, and the once skilled packinghouse 
workers of Chicago now sloshing suds on auto 
headlights in car wash sheds, are visible and 
tragic human symbols of the limits of traditional 
collective bargaining (Jacobs, 1963:259). 


Still another problem is the very high un- 
employment rate of teen-agers, which means 
that a large proportion of the persons who 
would otherwise be coming into the labor 


unions and revitalizing them with new blood 
are not getting the jobs that would enable 
them to qualify for union membership. 

Equally serious has been the tendency to 
question the right to strike as a weapon 
in collective bargaining. Public sanction of 
work stoppages is increasingly being with- 
drawn, and the concept of compulsory arbi- 
tration seems to be growing as a possible 
solution. In a free society, however, compul- 
sory bargaining simply will not solve the 
problems of differences in interests between 
union and management. Compulsory bar- 
gaining can never be anything but a truce 
and workers can, of course, continue to sab- 
otage the production process by slowdowns 
and other such devices. 

On the other hand, Bell (1960b) has 
pointed to the tendency in some situations 
for collective bargaining to be subverted by 
unions and management who have a com- 
mon interest in a settlement, which may be 
made at the expense of the consumer or even 
at the expense of the rank-and-file union 
member, Such seems to have been the case 
in some recent major settlements in the coal- 
mining and steel industries. This raises the 
question of internal problems within labor 
unions, a subject that is only now being 
studied. There is a great tendency for the 
layman and the interested student of union- 
management relations to think of “the un- 
ion” as a monolithic organization with re 
tain goals, which bargains collectively wit 
management. Yet a large part of the impact 
of unions takes place at the level of the shop, 
and the shop presents an enormous variety 
of situations which represent diverse possi- 
bilities for conflict and problems, In an ex- 
cellent description Jacobs presents a picture 
of the various kinds of shops: 


The “shop” may be a steel girder seventy nE 
up where a riveter and his helper sit, oos be sn 
open air, legs dangling in space; or it may aed 
side a huge building without windows, p A 
conditioned and artificially lit cavern, W e 
men in hard hats crawl over huge, sleek mina 
The shop may be the noisy city room of a hing 
paper, the bridge of a ship, the dishwas 
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room of a cafeteria. Wherever men and women 
work, there is a “shop.” 

At these millions of work places the enormous 
range of occupations, the different technologies, 
the variations in physical layouts, the kinds of 
people who work in them, all affect the charac- 
ter of the union, its government, and its relation- 
ship to management. Railroaders, even though 
they are employed by different companies, still 
see each other often in common freight yards, 
and this continual contact marks the character of 
the railroad unions in a special way, differen- 
tiating them from the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, whose members at General 
Electric may never meet those at Westinghouse 
except perhaps at union conventions. The mo- 
tion-picture projectionist, sitting alone by his 
whirring machine in a small town, has a differ- 
ent kind of union from the auto worker who 
spends a frantic hour getting ahead of the as- 
sembly line so that he may spend a few minutes 
talking with the man next to him on the line. 
Oil workers are different from hod-carriers be- 
cause oil companies for years hired only white 
high school graduates. Printers visit with each 
other away from work far more than do freight 
handlers, who usually know little more about 
their fellow workers than their names. And 
while it is possible to get all the steelworkers in 
a plant together for a union meeting, it is never 
possible to do this with over-the-road truck 
drivers, who meet their fellow drivers only in 
one or another of the thousands of diners scat- 
tered out along the highways (1963:267-268). 


INTERNAL CONFLICTS 


A major internal problem is that of juris- 
diction, and many of the conflicts that have 
occurred in recent years have been internal 
to labor unions. Nor is it easy for the inter- 
national headquarters of the unions to sim- 
ply settle such disputes out of hand. For one 
thing, there is a strong tradition of local con- 
trol which is part and parcel of the democ- 
racy in labor unions and which many per- 
sons regard as essential. Second, the ultimate 
weapon of the international organization is 
expulsion; in view of the decline in union 
membership in some industries and the over- 
all lack of headway described earlier, the 
labor federation and the union internationals 


are most reluctant to expel any member 
union. Besides, expulsion is not a solution. 
The expulsion of the Teamsters from the 
AFL-CIO did not seem to hurt the Team- 
sters, who have been getting stronger than 
ever. The reluctance as well as inability of 
the national body to control the actions of 
locals is a major explanation for the con- 
tinued discriminatory practices of many lo- 
cals in the South and elsewhere against 
blacks and other minority groups. 

The growth of large unions has led to 
problems within unions themselves and, in 
particular, to the need for the individual 
union member to realize his own interests in 
relation to the interests of the union. In most 
locals, the leaders are the ones who arbitrate 
disputes among the workers. Unfortunately, 
this sometimes means that the very people 
who decide who is right are also those who 
are affected by the outcome and so have a 
vested interest in the decision that they make. 

Apart from common conflicts, such as those 
between day and night workers over bonus 
payments for the midnight shift and other 
kinds of differentials between skilled and 
unskilled and older and younger workers, a 
question revolves around what protection the 
individual worker has when he acts in a way 
disapproved of by both the company and the 
union. According to Jacobs (1963: 272) : 


The leader of a wildcat strike may have the sup- 
port of his fellow workers, but if the company 
and union leaders agree, informally, that he 
ought to be fired, he is. The union, then, either 
makes no attempt to press his grievance or, if 
forced to do so by internal politics, does it in 
such a half-hearted fashion that failure is guar- 
anteed. If there is informal agreement between 
the union officials and the company that a 
worker is a troublemaker, he has very little pro- 
tection. 


In any case, the success of collective bar- 
gaining depends usually on a unified front 
which the union presents to management. 
As is often the case in situations which re- 
quire such a unified front, the needs and 
wishes of the individual may be sacrificed to 
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the good of the larger whole. One result is 
a confusion in the relationship between de- 
mocracy and the public welfare. 

Pointing to examples of labor union auto- 
crats, many persons have argued that labor 
members are subject to exploitation and the 
subjugation of their individual rights. The 
evidence of labor-union corruption brought 
out by such government investigating com- 
mittees.as the McClellan Committee and oth- 
ers tends to support this position. A labor 
union such as the International Typographi- 
cal Union, with its two-party system and its 
vaunted democracy, is often considered to be 
a model. However, as Jacobs points out, one 
has to ask also what its effect is on the whole 
society. This same democratic union, as Ja- 
cobs notes, is also the one which has institu- 
tionalized the phenomenon of “dead horse” 
(a major featherbedding device). On the 
other hand, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, ruled for years by 
David Dubinsky, is certainly not a demo- 
cratic union by any standard, yet Dubinsky 
is more of a labor statesman and his union is 
more socially responsible than the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union? 

It might well be that the role of the highly 
autocratic union is to serve as a countervail- 
ing power to other major concentrations of 
power in the economy, which it can do per- 
haps more effectively than a democratic 
union. Some might dispute whether unions 
even need to be democratic, Can they not be 
regarded simply as limited-purpose organiza- 
tions that persons join for certain benefits? 
Many have argued that a measure such as at- 
tendance at union meetings or ideological in- 
volvement in the politics of labor unions is 
not necessarily a measure of the success of 
labor unions, The individual union member 
may be badly served by the very union which 
may act so well as a structural guarantor of 
pluralism in the broader society. In turn, the 


Lipset, senior author of the major study of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union to which Jacobs has ad- 
dressed his remarks, was not unaware of the problem 
that Jacobs poses, 


individual member may be well served by a 
system which guarantees high participation 
and a redress of his individual grievances 
within the union but which remains self- 
satisfied and uninvolved in the larger political 
affairs of the society. 


AUTOMATION 


A major subject of discussion, particularly 
in the United States at the present time, is 
the likely displacement effects of automa- 
tion. Most vulnerable are the finely sub- 
divided, repetitive jobs, such as those per- 
formed by machine operators and semiskilled 
workers in offices and factory. Many of these 
persons will, of course, shift to industries that 
are not mechanized at present, particularly 
industries in service activities. j 

It is not at all clear whether automation 
will produce a decline in employment. In the 
long run, of course, mechanization has not 
had this effect. However, automation is not 
the same as mechanization and one cannot 
assume, therefore, that the effects will be the 
same. Even in the short run, however, auto- 
mation does not necessarily lead to a decline 
in employment because it may not be intro- 
duced to cut labor costs. For example: Auto- 
mation may be introduced to expand output 
without adding new workers. This enables 
many firms to report that the introduction a 
automated equipment resulted in no loss © 
employment, or even in expansion. However, 
in estimating the effects of automation on 
employment, it is very dangerous to examine 
case studies of particular firms. Those firms 
that were able to get along with the same 
number of employees after automation woul 
have had to add employees had they not auto- 
mated, in which case they would have a 
sorbed some of the large number of teen-agers 
who are coming into the labor market. There- 
fore, although a particular firm may report no 
layoffs, the economy as a whole may sustain 
increased unemployment. . 

A second reason for introducing automa 
tion may be to perform operations which hu- 
mans cannot do, such as handling radioactive 
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materials, running an automatic pilot for jet 
airplanes, or preparing large numbers of ex- 
amination scores for university students. 
When this occurs, there will not be any dis- 
placement of existing employment. 


PROBLEMS OF DISPLACEMENT 


Where genuine displacement occurs, how- 
ever, we may expect certain changes. The 
first dilemma is whether the organization 
should hire new workers who have the proper 
training or retain their present workers and 
retrain them. The second alternative is prob- 
ably more common. However, existing ex- 
perience with retaining, both by the govern- 
ment and by private industry, has not been 
very encouraging. A major problem is a low 
level of motivation to participate on the part 
of the displaced workers. Relatively small 
numbers appear for retraining and, of those 
who do attend, a relatively high proportion 
is screened out or fail to complete the course 
work. Among those who do complete retrain- 
ing, on the other hand, the chances of secur- 
ing a job seem to be relatively high. The low 
level of participation points to one of the 
major problems: that of trying to get a per- 
son to change his occupation in midcareer, 
thereby changing his self-conception and 
identity. 

Since a company will not be able to keep 
all of its men on the payroll, retirement and 
security benefit programs will no longer be 
a strong incentive to complete retraining. 
Fringe benefits, which now make up about 
one-third of the wage bill, will also have 
much less meaning. Obviously, if a company 
offers as an inducement a pension program 
which requires that the worker be employed 
for a long period of time, then the company 
will have to be able to guarantee that it will 
be able to employ him for that time. On the 
other hand, if automation leads to large-scale 
displacement, then the employee can look 
forward to only four or five years of employ- 
ment. Hence, he will be much more in- 
terested in what the firm can offer him now, 
rather than in the future. 


Because of shrinking labor demand, there 
will be a tendency for teen-agers to stay in 
school longer and for older persons to retire 
earlier. The result will be a shortening of the 
working life. Since people are living longer, 
the older unemployed will constitute an ever 
larger problem, and one may expect that 
older people will form political pressure 
groups as, in fact, they already have. 

With the increase in leisure time and in 
the number of nonworkers, there will surely 
be continued growth of the entertainment 
and leisure industries. This growth will take 
up some of the slack but these, too, may be- 
come mechanized and automated. 

The major new occupations created by 
automation appear to require a high degree 
of skill, even professionalism. The new occu- 
pations will be for persons who design the 
machines, and who service and repair them. 
In the automated plant of the future, there 
will be a relatively small number of workers 
on the floor, a phenomenon we already see in 
power plants and oil refineries. Instead, the 
workers will be machine builders, installers, 
repairmen, controllers, and programmers. At 
present, servicing and repair are often sim- 
ple procedures. Such servicing is likely to 
be automated in the future, and the remain- 
ing servicing and repair jobs will involve 
tearing down the whole line and rebuilding 
the machinery. 


EFFECT ON EDUCATION 


The net result of the need for such skilled 
personnel will undoubtedly be a greater em- 
phasis on education and, therefore, greater 
pressure on institutions of higher learning to 
increase their production. In the face of such 
pressure, we may expect that teaching itself 
will become mechanized, with greater use 
being made of closed-circuit television—par- 
ticularly since much of the training in sci- 
ence and engineering requires demonstration 
as a teaching technique. Lectures are likely to 
be filmed or tape-recorded. Books and journal 
articles may be transmitted over closed-circuit 
television as well. Whether all of these de- 
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velopments will put pressure on or threaten 
the liberal arts or humanities is impossible 
to predict. 


CHANGES IN WORK FORCE 


Many persons see the expansion in distri- 
bution and selling as absorbing those per- 
sons who may be displaced by the effect of 
automation on production. This assumes that 
automation will not affect distribution. We 
know that, at present, office work is becoming 
automated, and other illustrations, such as 
vending machines, national advertising, self- 
selling display packaging, and the like, sug- 
gest the shape of things to come. 

Since the heavy, dirty aspects of many jobs 
are now performed by automation, lines of 
work which were once thought to be inap- 
propriate for women may now be open to 
them, Yet, as we have already noted, auto- 
mation is likely to hit the clerical and semi- 
skilled jobs the hardest—jobs in which a 
high proportion of women are found at pres- 
ent. Further, automated jobs require train- 
ing; since many women prefer jobs which 
they can enter and leave easily in order to be 
able to take care of their home obligations, 
many will find that their attachment to the 
labor force or to a particular job will have to 
become stronger if they wish to compete for 
the available jobs in an automated society. 

Automation obviously provides manage- 
ment with far more detail on operations. 
Thus, Sylvania Electric maintains a decen- 
tralized operation but centralizes all of its 
files in St. Louis. Whether this will make 
management more rational is uncertain. 
What seems clear is that a good many ac- 
tivities that have been part of management, 
such as scheduling and scrap disposal, can be 
easily automated, This will have the effect 
of making management a more exacting 
thing. Managers will do only what machines 
cannot do (or cannot do at present), such as 
motivating workers. It is mostly those in 
middle management who are likely to be 
affected by these trends. Mann and Hoffman 
(1960) show how the automation of a power 


plant led to an increase in the power of first- 
line supervisors and the disappearance of 
middle management altogether. Since middle 
management is usually regarded as the train- 
ing ground for top managers, where will top 
management come from if middle manage- 
ment is removed? One guess is that they will 
be drawn from the top managers of small 
firms. The gap, however, may produce seri- 
ous problems in motivating persons at the 
bottom to remain with the firm since it will 
become increasingly difficult for persons to 
come in at the bottom and rise to the top. 

If automation displaces the traditional 
crafts and operatives, then it will surely 
strongly affect the unions (at least in num- 
bers, although their control over key indus- 
tries may remain), but it does not follow that 
management's power will necessarily in- 
crease. Automation means a shift to com- 
plex self-operating machinery, which is 
enormously expensive. We usually find, 
therefore, that automation means a twenty- 
four-hour day. Any breakdown or interrup- 
tion in operations can be financially disas- 
trous. The result is that the labor force that 
remains, many of whom will be professionals 
and semiprofessionals who have no union oF 
any need for it, will be enormously powerful 
because management will be so dependent on 
them. Paradoxically, then, union power may 
decline while labor power increases. This 
may in turn produce a further paradox. Sor 
managers may actually prefer to bargain wit 
a labor union rather than with professionals 
who are likely to be superior individuals i 
think highly of themselves and are very har 
to replace. Some firms may even deawamitp 
preferring a return to the “good old days. 4 
final question is whether the engineers, oa 
entists, and managers who do much of re 
work of the society will try to take over the 
society because of their strategic position in It- 
It is not enough to be in a strategic position, 
however; one must be organized, confident 
of one’s ability to rule, interested in ruling, 
and attracted by power. Perhaps the danger ¥ 
somewhat greater with engineers than wit 
other technicians because, as we have point 
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out, engineers have not by any means been 
opposed to management as an occupation. 
Some may become interested, then, in man- 
aging the society. 


FORECASTING THE FUTURE 


Social problems are often time-bound. A 
problem persists for a particular period and, 
then, owing to changes, is solved or simply 
disappears. The work problems that are cur- 
rently being faced are very much a part of the 
context of rapid change. This seems particu- 
larly true of changes in the structure of the 
labor movement, changes brought about by 
automation, trends in occupations and pro- 
fessions, as well as a number of other changes 
that we have discussed. 

The reality of such changes has led to an 
emphasis on attempts to forecast and antici- 
pate changes before they occur. Some of these 
attempts will be self-fulfilling. For example, 
since the government has assumed an obliga- 
tion to maintain a relatively high level of em- 
ployment, government forecasts of future 
employment rates become goals rather than 
simply estimates of what is likely to happen. 
In other words, if the government forecasts 
that by 1975 a certain number of scientists 
will be needed to handle space exploration, 
to meet national commitments arising from 
the cold war, and to fulfill other goals of the 
society, and furthermore if the government 
provides subsidies to train these persons, then 
if appropriate openings are not in fact present 
and the forecast turns out to be incorrect, the 
government has an obligation to provide 
positions for the scientists. When the same 
organization both makes the forecast and 
furnishes the means for meeting the n 
that is anticipated by the forecast, then there 
is an obligation to make sure that the fore- 
cast turns out to be true. 

The difficulty of predicting the future cre- 
ates the need for techniques of making judg- 
ments which are dependable and at the same 
time do not overcommit resources. In the area 
of problems associated with work, a tre- 
mendous pressure has been exerted during 


the past hundred years in the United States, 
as well as in other industrial countries, to 
forecast the shape of the future economy and 
technological developments. A generalization 
may safely be drawn from such attempts: All 
forecasts of the technological shape of the 
future society are certain to be wrong. The 
history of technological developments is re- 
plete with examples to support this generali- 
zation. 

More useful would be a conception of 
short-range forecasts which are close enough 
so that they may be dependable. One should 
also ask whether the contemporary model of 
decision-making, which assumes that de- 
cision-making is a stochastic process, is in fact 
tenable. The question has been raised by 
Cyert, Simon, and Trow (1956) in their anal- 
ysis of a business decision. They examined the 
decision of a firm to consider the installation 
of electronic equipment and followed it 
through until the matter was settled. 

During their investigation, Cyert, Simon, 
and Trow found that the behavior of persons 
as they went about making the decision did 
not follow the traditional model of decision- 
making. In the traditional model, persons are 
conceived as weighing alternatives in the 
light of available knowledge and making 
estimates of probable effects. However, Cyert 
and his associates found that, in many cases, 
persons simply did not have the knowledge to 
determine what the alternatives might be, let 
alone to know the probable effects of the 
various alternatives. The decision-makers 
spent much of their time searching for pos- 
sible alternatives, and they did not fool them- 
selves that they had exhausted all possibilities. 
Simon (1955) has recommended that busi- 
nessmen cease to think in terms of optimal 
objectives and be satisfied with ones that will 
suffice—that is, ones that will be sufficient to 
get the job done. Simon speaks, therefore, 
not of optimizing but of “satisficing.” 


DISJOINTED INCREMENTALISM 


This approach has been developed into a 
full theory by Braybrooke and Lindblom 
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(1963). They speak of the strategy of “dis- 
jointed incrementalism.” In their analysis, 
decisions are always made on the basis of 
very limited knowledge and typically involve 
relatively small changes from an existing 
state of affairs. Further, the choice process is 
a jagged operation consisting of a series of 
steps, reversible in many places, and marked 
by frequent adjustment of end to means. In 
other words, persons seldom are able to select 
a desired end and then go looking for means 
to achieve it. Rather, the means are already 
settled by the skills or resources that the in- 
dividual has available. He therefore looks for 
ends which can be attained by the means that 
he has. 

This strategy of disjointed incrementalism 
leads also to a reconceptualization of the di- 
rection of choice. Instead of thinking of 
choice as moving toward a solution of a prob- 
lem, one thinks of it as moving away from an 
undesirable situation. The result is a much 
more modest goal; the decision-maker secks 
not to eliminate a problem, but to alleviate it. 
Braybrooke and Lindblom state the matter as 
follows: 


Since policy analysis is incremental, exploratory, 
serial, and marked by adjustment of ends to 
means, it is to be expected that stable long-term 
aspirations will not appear as dominant critical 
values in the eyes of the analyst, The character- 
istics of the strategy [of disjointed incremental- 
ism] support and encourage the analyst to iden- 
tify situations or ills from which to move away 
rather than goals toward which to move. Even 
short-term goals are defined largely in terms of 
reducing some observed ill rather than in terms 
of a known objective of another sort. For ex- 
ample, values attached to the distribution of in- 
come are not likely to be the attainment of any 
desired pattern of distribution, They are most 
likely to be the amelioration of a specific social 
evil, represented by the proportion of the popu- 
lation disqualified for appropriate education 
solely by inadequate incomes. 

characteristics of the strategy again 
parallel a feature of incremental politics. Policy 
aims at suppressing vice even though virtue 
cannot be defined, let alone concretized as a 
goal; at attending to mental illness even though 


we are not sure what attitudes and behavior are 
most healthy; at curbing the expansion of the 
Soviet Union even though we do not know 
what positive foreign policy objectives to set 
against the Kremlin’s; at reducing the govern- 
mental inefficiencies even though we do not 
know what maximum level of competence we 
can reasonably expect; at eliminating inequities 
in the tax structure even though we do not agree 
on equity; at destroying slums even though we 
are uncertain about the kinds of homes and 
neighborhoods in which their occupants should 
live. f 

We do not deny the currency of ideological ob- 
jectives like freedom and security. We suggest, 
however, that these abstractions only establish 
the orientation that most analysts in a particu- 
lar country or culture share. To influence policy 
choices at points on which analysts differ—or to 
play any other direct role—they must first be 
transformed into the more specific values in- 
volved in actual policy choices (Braybrooke & 
Lindblom, 1963:102-103). 


So far as work is concerned, planning may 
in the future take the form of deciding where 
we do not want to go rather then where we 
want to go; of solving work problems that we 
know about rather than preventing or an- 
ticipating those that might occur in the 
future. This approach also implies a commit- 
ment to existing resources for solving prob- 
lems. A policy of disjointed incrementalism 
would seem to be consistent with the goals of 
a democratic society, which, in a sense, has no 
goals but rather exists to facilitate the private 
ends of the individuals and groups that make 
up the society. 
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CHAPTER 10 Health as a 


Social Problem 


MONROE LERNER 


Johns Hopkins University 


According to the distinguished scientist and 
philosopher René Dubos, men have always 
dreamed of a time of perfect health. More- 
over, they have generally equated perfect 
health with happiness. The eras during 
which these twin aspirations would be at- 
tained have been variously designated as_the 
golden age, the Garden of Eden, the millen- 
ium, and utopia. Regardless of name, each of 
these eras has in common the idea that disease 
will be conquered and only old age will 
bring on death. In addition to the dream of 
perfect health and happiness, and at least as 
significant in terms of its impact on human 
affairs, is the belief that the achievement of 
these goals is within the range of man’s un- 
folding possibilities. As stated by Dubos: 


Belief in a golden age has provided mankind 
with solace in times of despair and with élan 
during the expansive periods of history. 
Dreamers imagine the golden age in the remote 
past, in a paradise lost, free from toil and from 
grief. Optimists put their faith in the future and 
believe that mankind, Prometheus-like, will 
master the arts of life through power and 
knowledge. Thus, the golden age means dif- 
ferent things to different men, but the very belief 
in its existence implies the conviction that per- 


fect health and happiness are birthrights of men 
(Dubos, 1959:1). 


The forms which these dreams and beliefs 
have taken have varied throughout history. 
According to Dubos, primitive religions and 
folklores, as well as the legends of ancient 
peoples, place the temporal location of this 
period of perfect health and happiness in the 
remote past and/or its geographical location 
in inaccessible parts of the earth. Modern 
man also romanticizes the past, but the major 
thrust of his orientation and hopes is forward, 
based on his optimistic belief in the possibility 
of attaining an ideal state of health and hap- 
piness in the future. While Rousseau and 
others have glorified the noble savage, mod- 
ern man is now more likely to emphasize the 
achievement of perfect health (and, there- 
fore, happiness) through science and medical 
technology. This belief gains added currency 
because it is relatively simple to show that, at 
least in the Western world, great improve- 
ments in health on a scale hitherto considered 
unattainable actually have taken place. These 
improvements are epitomized, for example, 
in the overall increases in life expectancy 
during the last half century, especially at the 
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younger ages and among women. Such 
achievements are expected to continue, and 
possibly even to accelerate. 

Nevertheless, Dubos sees the dream of per- 
fect health and happiness as nothing more 
than an illusion because: 


Complete freedom from disease and from strug- 
gle is almost incompatible with the process of 
living. Life is an adventure in a world where 
nothing is static; where unpredictable and ill- 
understood events constitute dangers that must 
be overcome, often blindly and at great cost; 
where man himself, like the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice, has set in motion forces that are potentially 
destructive and many someday escape his con- 
trol. . . . Complete and lasting freedom from 
disease is but a dream remembered from imag- 
inings of the Garden of Eden designed for the 
welfare of man (Dubos, 1959:1-2). 


Thus it follows that achievement of the 
golden age is not possible, perhaps not even 
desirable. The solution of old problems 
brings forth increasingly complex new ones 
whose solution may prove infinitely more 
difficult to achieve. The very ingredients for 
utopia are the agents of new problems. Para- 
dise by its very nature is static, while human 
life, according to this viewpoint, is an adap- 
tive, dynamic process. 

If the foregoing is, in fact, an accurate de- 
scription of the real, and therefore limiting, 
conditions under which human life exists, it 
can be expected that achievement of the 
millenium, in health as in other areas of hu- 
man endeavor, will continue to elude realiza- 
tion for, as time passes, our goals and aspira- 
tions will be set at ever higher levels. The 
formulation of new goals and the develop- 
ment of new aspirations is likely to increase 
more rapidly than the achievement of old 
goals. This is analogous, at least in one sense, 
to a restatement of the Malthusian dilemma 
which holds that mankind is doomed to 
misery because population, if unchecked, 
tends to increase geometrically while man’s 
capacity to produce more food increases arith- 
metically. Likewise, our goals and aspira- 
tions, if unchecked, are likely to increase 
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geometrically while, according to this formu- 
lation, our capacity for achievement in health, 
as in other areas, can proceed only arith- 
metically. 

As Merton has remarked in another con- 
text with regard to the whole range of social 
problems, presumably including health: 


... some complex, industrial societies, having a 
comparatively high plane of material life and 
rapid advancement of cultural values, may 
nevertheless be regarded by people in them as 
more problem-ridden than other societies with 
substantially less material wealth and cultural 
achievement (Merton, 1966:799). 


Thus, the more “advanced” society becomes, 
and the more it achieves, the greater the dis- 
crepancy between this achievement and the 
more rapidly expanding subjective goals. In 
one sense, then, humanity is on a treadmill. 
Starting at a walk, man soon must begin to 
trot just to keep even, then to run, and to 
continue running at an ever increasing pace 
if his achievements are to keep pace with his 
aspirations and goals. 

This inherent discrepancy, between 
achievements and goals, appears to be as true 
of health as it is of other human aspirations. 
In an earlier day, men devoted the major 
share of their energies to coping with the 
hazardous physical environment and to 
wringing from it the fundamental and essen- 
tial needs of life—food, shelter, and safety 
from wild animals. Today, in a more affluent 
society, the productive forces unleashed by 
man’s development of science and technology 
threaten to overwhelm him in much the same 
manner that Frankenstein’s monster de- 
stroyed its creator. The potential for total, 
mass destruction of entire populations is now 
readily within our grasp, and our major socia 
problems now appear to be cast in an entirely 
different mold, a mold in which deprivation 
tends to be more relative than absolute. For 
example, the poverty in our urban slums 
stands out only by virtue of its stark contrast 
with the relative affluence of our middle-class 
suburbs. Family and community structures 
are defined as disorganized for some popula- 
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tion groups only by contrast with the tight 
organization of others. 

And so it is in the health field. Major, kill- 
ing epidemics are now largely a thing of the 
past, at least in the Western world, and much 
progress has been made against the more 
serious communicable diseases (Lerner & 
Anderson, 1963:3). However, here again the 
solution of old problems has apparently 
served mainly to bring to prominence new 
ones. The leading causes of death today are 
the so-called degenerative diseases associated 
with the aging process, which take their 
heaviest toll from among the older age group. 
This nation has, as a result, refocused its 
major emphases in the battle to improve 
health—its primary efforts are now directed 
against the needlessly high toll of premature 
death from heart disease, cancer, stroke, and 
accidental injuries, against mental illness, 
and against the outrageously poor health con- 
ditions prevailing in our urban slums. De- 
spite the undeniable successes of the past, by 
common consent many aspects of poor health 
are today perceived as facets of the intense 
deprivation (whether absolute or relative) 
suffered by large segments of the population, 
and health—or, rather, the absence of it—is 
perceived or defined as one of our major so- 
cial problems. 

But what is a social problem? Sociology, 
the discipline in which one would expect to 
find a precise and meaningful definition of 
this concept, a definition that would be use- 
ful for analytical purposes and subscribed to 
by the great majority of practitioners, has, 
until recently, failed us, primarily because the 
study of social problems has not been con- 
sidered to be within the purview of sociology 
proper. According to Eisenstadt: 


The analysis of social problems has been on the 
whole—with some notable exceptions, such as 
Durkheim—on the margins of sociological in- 
quiry. . . . It was only lately that several at- 
tempts have been made to bring the analysis of 
social problems’ into the more general frame- 
work of sociological analysis and to look upon 
them not as ‘accidents’ or as marginal phe- 
nomena but as inherent in the very nature of 
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any social organization, as part and parcel of 
any broad institutional framework (Eisenstadt, 
1964:v). 


One notable attempt to place social problems 
within a sociological framework was made by 
Merton in his previously cited work, and 
some elements of the general frame of ref- 
erence which this author uses are followed 
here. 


NATURE OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Merton (1966) has identified as the central 
criterion of a social problem, i.e., as its “first 
and basic ingredient,” a situation in which a 
“significant and unwanted discrepancy” 
exists between the “socially shared standards” 
of a “functionally significant collectivity” 
and the actual conditions of social life. How 
large does the discrepancy have to be before 
it is judged to be “significant”? Obviously, 
assessing the magnitude of a discrepancy be- 
tween standards and actual conditions is a 
complex operation, and members of the func- 
tionally significant collectivity will probably 
disagree widely in their estimates of magni- 
tude. Dimensions of awareness and import- 
ance are likely to be relevant in this assess- 
ment. Evaluation of relative degrees of sig- 
nificance or magnitude among various social 
problems is similarly a complex operation 
since 


... there are no agreed-upon bases for rigorously 
appraising the comparative magnitude of dif- 
ferent social problems. In the end, it is the values 
held by people occupying different positions in 
society that provide the rough bases for the 
relative importance assigned to social problems 
and . . . this sometimes leads to badly distorted 
impressions of the social significance of various 
problems even when these are judged in the 
light of reigning values (Merton, 1966:782). 


One further element in this definition is of 
sufficient importance to mention, namely, 
that the unwanted discrepancy between so- 
cial standards and social reality may be classi- 
fied as a social problem only when the mem- 
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bers of the functionally significant collectivity 
believe that it can be corrected by collective 
social action. 

Social problems may usefully be divided 
into two broad classes—those involving “so- 
cial disorganization” and those involving “de- 
viant behavior.” Since these concepts repre- 
sent abstractions from the total of reality, each 
concrete social problem is, presumably, a mix 
of the elements comprising each of these ab- 
stractions, 

Social disorganization, according to Mer- 
ton (1966:800), 


refers to inadequacies or failures in a social sys- 
tem of interrelated statuses and roles such that 
the collective purposes and individual objectives 
of its members are less fully realized than they 
could be in an alternative workable system. 


Merton implies a technical judgment both 
qualitative and quantitative in nature; he also 
implies the possibility of improvement. How- 
ever, precise, reliable, and valid measures of 
organization or disorganization have yet to 
be developed. Disorganization may result 
from clogged lines of communication among 
individuals or groups occupying positions 
within a social system, or it may occur be- 
cause the system includes within itself indi- 
viduals or groups with opposing, and possi- 
bly incompatible, values and interests. Thus, 
there may be a great deal of working at cross- 
purposes within a system, since the system in- 
corporates legitimate elements of strain which 
ome apparent at the points of articulation 
or contact among the components of the 
system. If the system does not also con- 
tain accepted avenues or channels for the 
expression and possible resolution of strain, 
disorganization is likely to result. If the dis- 
organization reaches such a degree of inten- 
sity that the integrity and, possibly, even the 
continued existence of the system is threat- 
ened, institutionalized patterns of evasion of 
the rules under which the system normally 
operates will undoubtedly emerge. 
Deviant behavior, in contrast, refers to 
behavior departing significantly from the ex- 
pected patterns that are considered appropri- 


ate and morally binding for persons occupy- 
ing various positions within a social system. 
These patterns of behavior, in turn, are set 
and continuously validated by those who have 
both power and legitimacy. However, the 
concrete behaviors perceived by this group, 
as well as by the community generally, enter 
into the picture, and a classification of four 
types of behavior emerges: conforming; bona 
fide deviant; actually conforming but per- 
ceived as deviant; and actually deviant but 
perceived as conforming. Deviant behavior is 
further classified as nonconforming and ab- 
errant. The nonconformer makes a public 
pronouncement of his dissent, while the aber- 
rant seeks to conceal his behavior. The non- 
conformer challenges the legitimacy of the 
rules, or at least their applicability in specific 
types of situations, and seeks to replace them 
with rules of a higher moral order; in con- 
trast, the aberrant seeks merely to violate the 
rules and only because it suits his own pur- 
poses. While the nonconformer is usually ac- 
knowledged to be acting for disinterested 
purposes, the aberrant is perceived as acting 
in self-interest. Finally, the nonconformer ap- 
peals to ultimate values, or at least to ulti- 
mate values that are denied in reality by the 
operation of a specific rule or practice; the 
ae has no radical innovations to sug- 
gest. n 

When in a given situation it becomes im- 
possible to adhere to a body of rules, and yet 
also impossible to change them, evasion ©! 
these rules inevitably takes place. In turn, 
these evasions themselves may become “in- 
stitutionalized”; i.c., systematic noncon orm, 
ity to the rules may become patterned an 
widespread, with those charged with en- 
forcing the rules tacitly cooperating in their 
evasion. In such instances evasions are ei 
likely to be punished. Even when punishe , 
the penalties are apt to be symbolic rather 
than real, with their primary function being 
to reaffirm the sanctity and legitimacy of t 
rules. If these institutionalized evasions pef- 
sist, they may in time supplant the older 
legitimate rules and themselves gain legit 
macy. 
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HEALTH IN THE CONTEXT 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Despite the undeniable importance of 
health to the individual and to society, this 
topic is not included in current social prob- 
lems textbooks as frequently as are many of 
the other major social problems of the day. 
Horton and Leslie have evaluated its im- 
portance as follows: 


Ill-health is probably the greatest single cause of 
human suffering in modern society. It is doubt- 
ful if any other single circumstance produces so 
much poverty and dependency, so much family 
disruption, or so much economic inefficiency 
as illness. . . . Although by no means can all 
illness be prevented or cured, our present mores 
define any ill-health as undesirable and as a 
problem to command our concern (Horton & 
Leslie, 1965:585). 


_ One indication of the importance of health 
in our society is the enormity of the industry 
which has developed to maintain it. Another 
is the interest of the public in matters of 
health as evidenced by the extensive news- 
paper and magazine space devoted to its vari- 
ous aspects. This is true throughout at least 
the Western world, and everywhere a con- 
siderable portion of men’s efforts is devoted 
to the pursuit of good health, In fact, the ex- 
tent to which health has been achieved in a 
community, as compared with its achieve- 
ments in other areas, is often considered to be 
a major index of the moral worth of a specific 
form of social organization. Men may dream 
of a state of perfect health and happiness, but 
they try to evaluate real life pragmatically, 
Le. in terms of the progress that has been 


made toward achieving these goals. The- 


pressure to make these evaluations is very 
strong. International comparisons between, 
for example, the United States and the Soviet 
Union are made on such indices of health 
status as life expectancy and infant mor- 


1 i i i 

Interestingly cnough, many texts which omit health 
Problems nevertheless do include mental illness as a ma- 
Jor social problem. 
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tality, and the findings are carefully scruti- 
nized even by informed health professionals, 
who are aware of the statistical pitfalls and 
logical hazards attending such analyses. In- 
vidious comparison is clearly the objective. 
If a “significant collectivity” does, in fact, 
view the achievement of health as a major 
index of the moral worth of a particular form 
of social organization, then it seems reason- 
able to assume that ill-health would be de- 
fined as a strategic and crucial problem in 
sociological analysis. The fact that it has not 
emerges as a surprising phenomenon. Health 
may be defined as central to the area of socio- 
logical analysis in at least one other sense. 
The structural-functional approach to socio- 
logical theory identifies, to state the matter 
very generally, repeated patterns of action or 
structures, and the consequences or func- 
tions of these structures for the persistence or 
survival of societies. Since societies consist of 
human populations, the persistence of any 
society depends upon its ability to provide 
sufficiently favorable conditions to enable its 
members to survive long enough to ensure 
adequate reproduction. As Moore remarks: 


Human societies require reproduction and some 
minimum control of mortality.... Thus human 
fertility and mortality are not simply biological 
phenomena which in their balance determine 
growth, decline, and at the extremes sheer bio- 
logical survival, but are also sociological phe- 
nomena that are interrelated with other essential 
features of human societies. ... Mortality is sub- 
ject to both deliberate controls and the often un- 
intended consequences of other features of social 
systems. Health and longevity being very nearly 
universal values, it is not surprising that all so- 
cieties exhibit types of action deliberately (even 
if often inefficiently or inconsequentially) di- 
rected at restoring or maintaining health and 
preventing death. At the same time, short of 
modern scientific medicine and public health 
measures, mortality control has probably derived 
more from effective economic production and 
distribution and the maintenance of political 
order and protection than from explicit health 
practices (Moore, 1959:835-837). 


Similarly, since societies consist of human 
populations interacting in a network of 
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statuses and roles, the persistence or survival 
of societies depends upon their ability to 
motivate a sufficiently large proportion of 
their members to ensure that at least the 
crucial societal roles are performed effectively 
(Parsons, 1951:431). If being ill is defined 
as playing the “sick role,” with concomitant 
withdrawal by the individual from his re- 
sponsibility to perform his major social roles, 
then it is clear that no society can tolerate too 
much of this “deviant” behavior. The phy- 
sician in our society is supposed to do every- 
thing he can to restore a patient to health. 
Where he cannot do this immediately, he 
“legitimatizes” the sick role; he acts as the 
surrogate for society in assuming the respon- 
sibility for making the determination of le- 
gitimacy of illness. The role of the physician, 
and by inference the role of the system of 
health-services, is thus clearly crucial in social 
control. What societies do to prolong life and 
to ensure health, therefore, ought to be high 
on the sociological list of priorities for study. 


HEALTH IN A SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
FRAMEWORK 


From the sociological point of view, how 
may we consider a condition of health as a 
social problem? Clearly, there exists today, 
at least among a “functionally significant 
collectivity,” general agreement that a state of 
health as well as access to medical care, which 
is believed necessary in our society to achieve 
or maintain a state of health, are basic human 
rights. The implication of this belief is that 
both the condition of health and access to 
medical care should be equally available to 
all or, at least, should not be unavailable to a 
large segment of the population. To the ex- 
tent that these “rights” are denied to any sub- 
stantial group, a “significant and unwanted 
discrepancy” will exist, thus establishing the 
foundation for considering the health of a 
population as a social problem. 

The notion of health as a “fundamental 
right” was clearly and forcefully stated in the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization, adopted unanimously 
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at a convention of nations in New York dur- 
ing 1946: 


The enjoyment of the highest attainable stan- 
dard of health is one of the fundamental rights 
of every human being without distinction of 
race, religion, political belief, or economic or 
social condition (Winslow, 1948:117). 


This comes about because, according to 
Bressler, health is a “cherished value” in dem- 
ocratic societies, including the United States, 
and this results in health being interpreted as 
aright. 


Democratic societies are, by definition, com- 
mitted to a series of ethical standards empha- 
sizing the value of human life and well-being. 
These humanitarian principles are now widely 
interpreted to mean that cach person has the 
right to satisfy certain fundamental needs, 
among them health needs. Obviously, “health 
in all the varied nuances of that uncertain word 
is a cherished value in the United States 
(Bressler, 1961:ix). 


If the above is true, it is somewhat surprising 
that the right to health was not explicitly and 
formally articulated earlier. Nevertheless, 
even the formal articulation of something as 
broad as health as a right has consequences. 

After all, health does not, nor has it ever, 
existed in a vacuum. Health is a state of be- 
ing that must be achieved and, once achieved, 
maintained. It is believed in our society that 
this is best done through the mechanism of 
receiving “medical care” from one or more 
licensed medical practitioners or from others 
under their supervision. If health is seen as 
a right, then the receipt of medical care must 
also be a right. According to Suchman, this 
transition had already been made in Ameri- 
can thinking. 


Health and happiness are being demanded by 
the public as a basic right rather than a privilege. 
People no longer expect and accept illness an 

carly death as “natural.” Medical care has i 
come a necessity of life and an essential part © 
any welfare program (Suchman, 1963:4 
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While possession of health by any one indi- 
vidual need not necessarily, at least in the ab- 
stract, deprive any other individual of health, 
this is not true of medical care which is, by 
definition, a finite resource. To increase the 
amount received by any one individual or 
group is to diminish the amount received by 
others. To define medical care as a “right” im- 
plies more or less equitable distribution, or at 
least no major differentials in distribution 
among large groups of the population. Not 
everyone is willing to accept this, however. 

Jaco found that some in our society perceive 
medical care not as a right but rather as a 
product whose distribution, like that of other 
commodities or services, is subject to market- 
place considerations of supply and demand. 
This scarce product is rationed by the so- 
ciety according to the individual’s ability to 
pay; therefore, its distribution is unequal. To 
define medical care as a right is to distribute 
it equally or at least to distribute a minimum 
amount to all: 


A general rise in living standards and the 
emergence of the “affluent society” suggest a 
trend among certain components of American 
society to view medical care as a tangible prod- 
uct to be consumed and supplied on demand. 
Still other segments of the population may come 
to view good medical care as a “right” along 
with other constitutional freedoms and guar- 
antees .. , the idea [is] held by some that good 
medical care is a basic human “right.” . . . it is 
something that should be made available to 
everyone and not limited to the more privileged 
aoe segments of society (Jaco, 1963:18- 


Medical practitioners traditionally “sell” their 
services; to define medical care as a right is 
to necessitate control over the sale of these 
medical services in order to assure that at 
least a minimum amount is available for 
everyone, 

_ By 1965, the definition of medical care as a 
right had already been established as public 
policy in the United States through passage 
of federal legislation applying to two specific 
segments of the population. According to 
Lesser, the 
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Maternal and Child Health Amendments of 
1965, together with those of 1963, are . . . rep- 
resentative of the recognition of the fundamental 
place in our society of programs which provide 
essential health services for mothers and chil- 
dren. Whether paid for by private or by public 
funds, every pregnant woman has a basic right 
to medical care of high quality, and so do her 
children (Lesser, 1965:1-2). 


Finally, and most importantly, the Com- 
prehensive Health Planning and Public 
Health Service Amendments of 1966 (P.L. 
89-749) declared it to be public policy “to as- 
sure comprehensive health services of high 
quality for every person.” This is identical, 
in the present framework, to defining medi- 
cal care as a right, especially since this public 
policy does not state the matter in minimum 


terms: 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress declares that fulfill- 
ment of our national purpose depends on pro- 
moting and assuring the highest level of health 
attainable for every person, in an environment 
which contributes positively to healthful indi- 
vidual and family living; that attainment of this 
goal depends on an effective partnership, in- 
volving close intergovernmental collaboration, 
official and voluntary efforts, and participation 
of individuals and organizations; that Federal fi- 
nancial assistance must be directed to support 
the marshaling of all health resources—national, 
state, and local—to assure comprehensive health 
services of high quality for every person, but 
without interference with existing patterns of 
the private professional practice of medicine, 
dentistry and related healing arts. 


Despite the forthright statement in this 
law, however, the last clause of Section 2(a) 
should be seen as an indication of some con- 
siderable ambivalence surrounding the defi- 
nition of medical care as a right in this 
country’s public policy, since the conse- 
quences of this clause may well be incom- 
patible with the implications of the rest of 
the paragraph. Many knowledgeable individ- 
uals in this field believe that, in practice, 
health care cannot really be tréated as a right 
without at the same time interfering with the 
existing patterns of the private practice of 
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professional medicine. At present, these pat- 
terns constitute a crucial element in our med- 
ical care system, the very structure of which 
makes equitable distribution of health care 
impossible. As late as mid-1967, Dr. Milford 
O. Rouse, in his inaugural address as presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association, 
stated his belief, and by implication the belief 
of the medical profession, that health care is 
a “privilege” rather than a “right.” Taken to 
its logical conclusion, the implication of his 
statement is that the physician is an entre- 
preneur, providing a service in a competitive 
market, on a caveat emptor basis, and with no 
social responsibility for equitable distribution 
of medical care among those unable to pur- 
chase the service. If the statement by Dr. 
Rouse did in fact represent the views of the 
medical profession, then clearly the profes- 
sion was continuing to define medical care as 
a privilege, as it had traditionally done, while 
the society's policy-makers were defining it as 
aright. 

Certainly slippage occurs in the transition 
from the determination of ends to the im- 
plementation of means: that is, from broad 
goal to limited objective. The state of health 
as a basic human right is a goal with which 
few, including the medical profession, quar- 
rel. However, there has been, and continues 
to be, sharp disagreement about whether the 
means to attain this end, namely, access to 
medical care, should also be viewed as a basic 
human right, despite the fact that this had 
been declared to Be public policy. The situ- 
ation in health care is simply one more illus- 
tration of the basic truth that men of good- 
will may readily agree on desirable ends, yet 
fight one another fiercely over the means to 
achieve these ends, 

To the extent that wide variations, defined 
as inequities, are acknowledged to exist in the 
level of health and in the availability of medi- 
cal care among various segments of the com- 
munity, and to the extent that these inequities 
are believed to be caused by features of the 
health care system which could be “corrected” 
by social or political action, health is defined 
as a social problem. The proposals which have 
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been offered to correct these inequities con- 
stitute the major current public policy issues 
in health and medical care. 


THE HEALTH-SERVICES SYSTEM 


Systems may be thought of, in a sociologi- 
cal sense, as a network of interrelated statuses 
and roles, Descriptions of systems often tend 
to be static; however, the system for the pro- 
vision of personal health services, partially in 
response to the many strains within it, is 
clearly dynamic, and many elements of it are 
in flux. This description will attempt, there- 
fore, to uncover and illuminate the major 
points within the system at which the often 
divergent interests, values, and norms are 
articulated and where, as a result, strains are 
most likely to be evident and change is most 
likely to take place. 


PROVISION OF PERSONAL HEALTH SERVICES 
AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 


The notion of “social system” as an analyti- 
cal tool has now gained wide currency in the 
social sciences. The approach here is to con- 
sider the provision of health services as a so- 
cial system. A social system has been defined 
as a network of interrelated statuses and roles, 
ie, stable and persisting patterns of interac- 
tion among the individuals comprising a $0- 
ciety (Johnson, 1960: 4-6). Since societies re- 
quire, at a minimum, conditions favorable 
enough to assure the continuity of genera- 
tions and the persistence of the culture 
(Moore, 1959:835-837), the attainment of at 
least some minimum degree of health by its 
members may be classified as one of t 
essential, functional needs of a society. The 
mechanisms that a society sets up to prov! 
the means for attaining this goal may be 
thought of as the system for the provision 
personal health services. The ine 
comprising this system are characterize y 
the properties of comprehensiveness, inter; 
dependence, and the existence of boundaries. 


Thi notion is borrowed from the concept oS po- 
litical system as formulated by Almond (1960:7-9)- 
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The notion of comprehensiveness implies 
that all interactions related to the receipt and 
provision of personal health services are in- 
cluded within the system. Although in a 
broad sense all human action may be thought 
of as being health-maintaining, if not actually 
health-promoting, health is not the primary 
goal of these activities. In general, the con- 
cept of a system for the provision of personal 
health services includes interactions only be- 
tween those seeking personal services spe- 
cifically related to health and those providing 
these services, or among the former or latter 
separately but only to the extent that the in- 
teractions are relevant to the health-related 
roles of these individuals, 

Persisting patterns of interaction create a 
structure; in turn, the very notion of struc- 
ture itself implies an interdependence of 
parts. Should one part of the structure 
change, other parts are likely to be affected. 
For example, the emergence of the modern 
hospital as the workshop of the physician is, 
at least partially, the result of the development 
of a complex medical technology that is far 
too expensive for the physician in private 
practice to maintain in his own office. The 
growth of prepayment and voluntary health 
insurance in the United States has caused 
changes in various aspects of medical prac- 
tice, including a wider distribution of use of 
services throughout the population. Examples 
of this type could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Finally, at least for analytical purposes, 
boundaries exist, or may be thought of as 
existing, between the health-services system 
and other specialized activities of the society. 
While in modern, highly specialized, secular 
societies these boundaries may be fairly clear 
and sharp and, therefore, readily discernible, 
this may not always have been the case. In 
many primitive communities, for example, 
the witch doctor or medicine man performed 
both religiomagical and medical functions. 
This was probably also true in ancient so- 
ciety; 


After the second revolution we accordingly find 
that doctors in Mesopotamia were also priests, 
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and in Egypt sacerdotal and healing functions 
were closely allied. . . . Diseases both in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia were regarded essentially as 
the work of demons or vaguer magic powers. 
Medicine therefore consisted essentially in the 
expulsion of the evil spirit by incantations and 
ritual acts (Childe, 1951:174-175). 


Nevertheless, the separation of the medical 
profession from the priesthood must have 
taken place very early in human history, al- 
though even today these boundaries are not 
always clear, particularly with regard to men- 
tal illness. 

Systems hang together because the be- 
havior of those occupying positions within 
the structure of the system is predictable and 
expected within a fairly narrow range of 
variation. That is simply another way of 
saying that people occupy statuses and per- 
form roles within the system. Patterns of ex- 
pectation also exist about what people ought 
to do (norms), and these norms are directly 
related to the values and interests of the indi- 
viduals occupying the various statuses and 
performing the various roles. However, the 
norms, values, and interests of-the various 
components of the system are often divergent 
at many points, particularly where contact 
among various elements of the system takes 
place. Such points may become foci for the 
articulation of strains within the system and 
for a resulting crystallization of problems. 

Within the health-services system, the fun- 
damental act is the direct rendering of a 
health service by a provider to a patient under 
specified circumstances. This act, in turn, is 
supported by various types of personnel 
within a wide variety of supporting organi- 
zations and structures. Physicians, dentists, 
nurses, x-ray and laboratory technicians, am- 
bulance drivers, research biologists, salesmen, 
and persons in many hundreds of other oc- 
cupations function within private medical 
and dental offices, hospitals, ambulatory-care 
facilities, nursing homes, extended-care fa- 
cilities, laboratories, pharmacies, the phar- 
maceutical manufacturing industry, gov- 
ernmental and voluntary health agencies, 
provider associations, financing agencies, and 
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dozens of other types of organizations and in- 
stitutions. But all of these support the funda- 
mental act designated above. Many charac- 
teristics of the patient, who is the recipient 
of the service, are relevant to this system, in- 
cluding his life-style, his beliefs and attitudes 
about health and related matters, his personal 
health habits, his willingness or ability to use 
the system, etc. The “specified circumstances” 
under which the service is rendered are in- 
fluenced by many aspects of the community 
setting: ¢.g., its values and norms, its political 
and social structure, the relationship of the 
health-services system to other community 
systems, the physical setting, etc. 

Systems are characterized as having func- 
tions, and these in turn may conveniently be 
thought of as input or output. The major in- 
put functions include at least the following: 
(a) recruitment and training of personnel, 
and socialization into their expected roles; 
(b) the health education of the public, the 
major purpose of which is to motivate the 
patient to enter the system under “appropri- 
ate” circumstances; (c) the conduct of re- 
search—biochemical, clinical, behavioral, and 
otherwise; and (d) the provision of buildings 
and other real estate as facilities. Output func- 
tions include the prevention of illness and/or 
other sociomedical impairment before it oc- 
curs and the provision of therapy for already 
existing conditions, Therapy, in turn, encom- 
passes (a) the “cure” of an illness; (b) man- 
agement or control of an illness; (c) relief of 
symptoms, pain, or discomfort; and (d) the 
provision of emotional support. 

Any system includes a number of key or 
crucial dimensions by which it may be ana- 
lyzed in order to illuminate its dynamic 
processes. For the health-services system, the 
most important of these dimensions are, first, 
its financing arrangements, i.e. the source of 
its funds, whether public, private, or some 
variant of both; second, the organizational 
forms under which medicine is practiced, Egs 
solo private practice, group practice, prepaid 
group practice, hospital-based, etc, and the 
methods for the remuneration of practitioners 
and the reimbursement of hospitals; and, 


third, its internal power relationships, i.e. the 
patterns of influence and control among the 
various component units of the system. For 
present purposes, the internal power dimen- 
sion is singled out for analysis because the 
dynamic processes within the other dimen- 
sions can best be understood in terms of the 
power dimension. Further, our analysis of 
the internal power relationships will focus on 
the fundamental act, i.e. the direct rendering 
of a health service by a provider to a patient 
under specified circumstances. In the health- 
services system of the United States, this act 
is best understood in terms of the doctor-pa- 
tient relationship, which is the major focal 
point of the system and the probable location 
of its major strain (although it may once have 
been the source of the system’s greatest 
strength). 


DOCTOR-PATIENT RELATIONSHIP 


This relationship, at least was believed 
to exist in the United States, was widely 
idealized in the past. Although it was under- 
stood in many quarters to be, at best, a mix- 
ture of myth and reality, the idealized model 
of the doctor-patient relationship persists even 
today as a very potent force influencing both 
the attitudes and the behavior of the general 
public. This model has been used, and could 
be as long as it was widely accepted, as an 
ideology to justify the relative autonomy of 
the health-services system within the total so- 
cial system, resulting in its considerable de- 
gree of freedom from social accountability, 
and also to justify the power and command- 
ing influence of the medical profession within 
the health-services system. ; 

In the idealized model of this relationship, 
the physician was a family doctor, usually 4 
general practitioner, who managed the health 
of his patients (often including all members 
of a family) and who provided primary care 
to each patient on a one-to-one basis. Primary 
care was interpreted to include the physical 
care of the body—patient care in the narrow 
sense—but, also, as occasion warranted, fam- 
ily counseling (Cabot, 1935:12). In this re- 
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spect, the physician may in some degree have 
replaced the religious counsellor in our secu- 
lar society. The physician could and did ob- 
serve families in their natural setting, i.e., the 
home environment. 

The idealized model of this relationship 
demanded also that the physician have a high 
degree of technical expertise and be able to 
keep up with advances in medical technology. 
He thus provided a very high quality of pa- 
tient care. When specialized competence 
beyond that of the general practitioner was 
needed, the family physician could call upon 
the skills of a network of specialists; where 
complex equipment or facilities beyond those 
available in his own private office were 
required, he had access to hospitals with 
their specialized equipment, facilities, and 
paramedical personnel. Even if occasionally 
authoritarian in his relationship with his pa- 
tient, this physician was perceived as compe- 
tent, powerful, wise, and good. 

The patient in this idealized model selected 
his physician on the basis of “free choice”; if 
dissatisfied, he could always choose another 
physician. Because of this, the physician tried 
very hard to please his patient. He charged 
on a fee-for-service basis, discriminating only 
in accordance with the patient’s income. 
Thus, he charged the poor little or nothing, 
and gave much free service in the hospital; 
the doctor made up for this in Robin Hood 
fashion by “soaking” the rich, thereby dem- 
onstrating the qualities of benevolence, al- 
truism, self-sacrifice, and service to society 
that have always been positive elements in the 
popular mythology, especially with reference 
to physicians. The physician himself lived 
modestly; he did not flaunt his wealth by 
conspicuous consumption, although it was 
generally agreed that he should be well com- 
pensated, especially because of the very con- 
siderable investment in his professional train- 
ing and in the establishment of his office. 

In this idealized version, the physician 
demonstrated his concern for, and interest in, 
his patients by making house calls and by 
being cheerfully available for night calls and 
emergency care as needed. Furthermore, as a 


true professional, the physician was a respon- 
sible individual and, therefore, regulated and 
controlled his own professional activities. 
Those few physicians—very few, a mere 
handful at best—who unscrupulously abused 
professional prerogatives were policed 
through the ever-watchful vigilance of their 
professional association. 

An essential component of this idealized 
model of the patient-physician relationship 
(and the one on which, more than any other, 
it has foundered) was the idea that it would 
provide for the medical care needs of all the 
people, rich and poor alike, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. This idea was in keeping 
with the fundamental obligation of the med- 
ical profession, licensed as it was by society 
and given special privileges, to assume com- 
plete responsibility for the health of the pop- 
ulation. The American Medical Association, 
even as late as 1967, stated that: “One of the 
strongest holds of the profession on public 
approbation and support has been the age- 
old professional ideal of medical service to 
all, whether able to pay or not” (Howe, 1970: 
28). Furthermore, there was no communi- 
cation gap between the patient and physician, 
since both were drawn from the same cultural 
background in an essentially homogeneous 
community much like the small towns of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies in this country. 

This idealized model of the doctor-patient 
relationship, as has been stated, was used to 
sustain the virtually absolute power and in- 
fluence of the medical profession within the 
largely autonomous _health-services field. 
Physicians were urged by their professional 
association to exercise this power and influ- 
ence, to take leadership in public health 
efforts, so that the best possible job might 


result: 


The individual practicing physician, the 
nurse, the pharmacist, the dentist and other 
health professionals whose special training and 
insights make them knowledgeable, constitute 
the most effective public health resource in the 
nation. Their competence, combined with the 
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enthusiasm of dedicated lay leaders in the com- 
munity, is a more effective instrument for public 
health than the coercive power of government. 
Where government reinforces this instrument 
by grants, stimulation and coordination, as 
needed, the public health thrives. 

The physician is a potential leader in any team 
effort. If he takes time to study the public health 
needs of his community, his county, his state, he 
can collectively be the most effective public 
health influence in the nation. The modern pub- 
lic health movement is really in his hands. He is 
the central figure in the whole effort (Howe, 
1970:78). 


However, the grant of autonomy by so- 
ciety to component areas or fields, and the 
concomitant grant of virtually absolute power 
to professionals within the field, is necessarily 
always conditional, at least in the long run, on 
the willingness or ability of that field to per- 
form its job properly, that is, to perform its 
job not only as the field or the professionals 
within the field define it, but also, and more 
importantly, as society defines it. Thus, each 
field must achieve, or move toward achieving, 
society’s goals for that field. When and to the 
extent that this achievement is questioned by 
a significant collectivity within the society, 
society’s goals for the field, formerly implicit, 
are likely to become explicit. Even more im- 
portant, the grant of autonomy and power is 
likely to be withdrawn and social accounta- 
bility once again reinstituted; professional 
control is very likely to give way to political 
control over the entire field or, alternatively, 
if this cannot be done, established patterns of 
control within the field are likely to be altered 
in favor of new and contending groups which 
formerly held relatively little power. 

This is essentially what has happened in the 
health-services field in this country during 
the last two decades, with the trend gaining 
momentum and accelerating during the 
1960s. The validity of the idealized model 
of the doctor-patient relationship has been 
sharply attacked in influential quarters, and 
much evidence has been produced to show 
that in several key respects the model no 
longer has any substantial basis in reality, if 
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in fact it ever did. Several basic developments 
have brought about this change, not the least 
of these being the power of the medical pro- 
fession itself, sustained by the model as 
ideology, to influence public policy in the 
health field. This has resulted in what is now 
generally conceded to be a severe imbalance 
between the supply of and demand for phy- 
sicians’ services—in popular terminology, a 
“doctor shortage.” 

Kessel (1958) has suggested that the or- 
ganized medical profession, acting in the 
classic pattern of an economic monopoly, 
was able to curtail sharply the number of 
entrants into the medical profession, thereby 
enhancing the supply side of the supply-and- 
demand equation. The medical profession 
was apparently oblivious of, or at least indif- 
ferent to, the possible consequence of this 
policy, i.e. the emergence of a severe short- 
age of physicians that might get out of hand 
and provoke a reaction from the rest of so- 
ciety. While a “slight” shortage might be tol- 
erable and would certainly be to the benefit 
of the medical profession, a “severe” shortage 
could threaten the very edifice on which the 
power of the profession rested. 

The number of entrants to the medical pro- 
fession was curtailed in two major stages. 
First, during the second half of the nineteen 
century, the American Medical Association 
was able to persuade state legislatures to set 
up boards of medical examiners to administer 
qualifying examinations and, on the basis of 
performance on these examinations, to license 
the practice of medicine. Second, during the 
early twentieth century, under the impetus 
the Flexner Report of 1910 and with the 
guidance of the AMA’s Council on Medical 
Education, medical schools of poor quality 
were legislated out of business, standar 
were raised in the remainder, and admissions 
were sharply curtailed (Rayack, 1964; 1965). 
The ratio of physicians to population 
creased steadily during the first three deca 
of this century; during the fourth and 
decades, the ratio stabilized at a relatively low 
level. 

Throughout this time, the AMA refused to 
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recognize any possibility of a shortage of 
physicians and strongly opposed all proposals 
for federal aid to medical education. By 1958, 
however, the situation had become so critical 
that even the AMA’s Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals recognized, albeit 
cautiously, a need for increasing the number 
of physicians and expanding the educational 
facilities of this nation’s medical schools 
(Rayack, 1965). Nevertheless, within the 
profession a considerable ambivalence con- 
tinues to exist, even today. Perhaps the physi- 
cian shortage is a classic example of a social 
action resulting in consequences which were 
on the whole unanticipated (at least by the 
chief actors). 

Perhaps the medical profession should not 
be faulted too severely for not correctly antici- 
pating the consequences of its behavior, since 
the shortage of physicians was intensified by 
factors other than the AMA’s monopolistic 
propensities, factors which could not possibly 
have been predicted in 1910, the year of the 
Flexner Report. Briefly, these were the growth 
of specialization, associated in large part with 
rapid advances in medical technology, and a 
concomitant decline in general practice, from 
which most or nearly all of the family physi- 
cians were drawn; this affected the supply 
side of the equation. On the demand side, the 
increased health consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people has resulted in a greater willing- 
ness by more people than ever before to seek 
care, especially preventive care (annual physi- 
cal checkups, ete.), and care for relatively less 
severe conditions, including many which 
were self-limiting in nature. The increase in 
demand was helped along by the growth of 
health insurance and by the general rise in 
incomes in the U.S. since the 1940s; many 
segments of the population who could de- 
mand little or no medical care previously 
were now in a position to increase their 
effective demand. 

The result of these factors was to increase 
the imbalance between supply and demand. 
For a large proportion of the population, 
especially for that part which is now charac- 
terized as the “poverty population,” medical 
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care within, the private medical-care system 
became virtually inaccessible. Alternative 
arrangements were widely used by this group 
—outpatient clinics and emergency room 
services, for example—as sources of primary 
care in place of the family physician. At best 
this was, and continues to be, an unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement made palatable only be- 
cause the arrangement of choice, a family 
physician, was unavailable. 

Even for those who continued to have ac- 
cess to a family physician, the quality of care 
they received was now in question. This was 
due primarily to the failure of continuing 
education arrangements for medical practi- 
tioners to become very widely used. These 
arrangements had been intended to provide a 
mechanism to assure that the latest advances 
in scientific medicine were made promptly 
available to all physicians, especially those 
who practiced away from the nation’s great 
university medical centers. Actually, the fail- 
ure of continuing medical education may 
also be, at least in part, a consequence of the 
national physician shortage; it is the rare 
family practitioner who can spare the time 
from his busy medical practice which ideally 
would be required for adequate postgraduate 
medical education. 


DIFFERENTIALS IN RECEIPT 
OF HEALTH SERVICES 


What causes differentials in the receipt of 
health services? In the terminology of eco- 
nomics, the receipt (or use) of services is des- 
ignated as “demand,” while availability of 
manpower and facilities is thought of as 
“supply.” Does an increase in demand create 
an increase in supply or, given an increase 
in supply due to external factors, does de- 
mand increase correspondingly in order to 
fill the vacuum? Feldstein has commented 
on the complexity of this interrelationship as 


follows: 
To understand why the price of medical care is 


at a certain level or why the utilization of medi- 
cal care is what it is, both the demand and supply 
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factors must be known. A change in the quantity 
of medical care used between any two periods 
could result from a change in the demand for 
care, a change in the supply of care or, more 
likely, a change in both conditions. .. . Changes 
are always occurring in the conditions affecting 
both the supply of care and the demand for 
care. The interaction of these sets of conditions 
determines the level of care provided in any 
period (Feldstein, 1966:129). 


Noneconomic factors—social, psychological, 
cultural, medical—enter into this equation at 
both demand and supply levels, and the dif- 
ferentials in utilization among various groups 
reflect both economic and noneconomic fac- 
tors. 

People employ an enormous variety of 
types of health services and, as a result, 
analysts use many different axes for the classi- 
fication of these services. One of the most im- 
portant of these axes distinguishes between 
personal health services—those rendered to 
individuals directly—and public health serv- 
ices, which traditionally are those provided 


..-for the population as a group without special 
regard for individual differences and initiative. 
The better known public programs, for exam- 
ple, are those established to assure a sanitary 
environment, and pure water, food, and atmos- 
phere. Others control communicable disease 
through mass immunization. The essential dif- 
ference between personal and public health 
services is fairly obvious—in the first, the serv- 
ice must be initiated by individuals—or, in the 
case of children, by their parents; in the second, 
the services can be carried out with only the 
passive participation of the population, without 
its knowledge, or even—if necessary—with its 
enforced compliance (Anderson, 1963:350). 


Cutting across this classification, but mostly 
within the personal health services category, 
services may be grouped according to the 
source of payment, e.g. public (government 
at various levels) and private (out-of-pocket 
and/or insurance or prepayment). Personal 
health services may also be classified by type 
of provider; the following major classifica- 
tions are used: physicians’ services; inpatient 


hospital care; dental care; pharmaceuticals; 
laboratory services; care received in a skilled 
nursing home or other extended-care facility; 
home care; private-duty nursing; and ap- 
pliances. ; k 

These major categories of providers, in 
turn, consist of a variety of heterogeneous 
subtypes providing very different services; 
for example, the major category of inpatient 
hospital care includes services provided in 
general hospitals, mental hospitals, tubercu- 
losis hospitals, and other special hospitals 
(maternity; orthopedic; eye, ear, nose, and 
throat; etc.). Ownership and control of the 
hospital may be public (governmental), 
proprietary (for private profit), or voluntary 
(nonprofit; denominational, or other com- 
munity control). General hospitals include 
both short-term and long-term institutions. 
Inpatient care in a short-term general hos- 
pital may be provided in a private, semi- 
private, or ward accommodation; the patient 
may receive medical, surgical, or obstetrical 
care. In addition to the “day of care,” which 
a patient receives simply by virtue of being in 
a hospital, he may also receive ancillary serv- 
ices such as the use of the operating room, de- 
livery room, drugs and medications, labora- 
tory services, and radiology. € 

Physicians’ services (in the statistical litera- 
ture these are usually denoted as “visits ) 
may similarly be divided into a variety of 
subtypes in accordance with, for example: site 
of the service (home, office, hospital, clinic, by 
telephone, in a public place, etc.); type © 
service (surgical, medical, obstetrical); pur- 
pose of the service (therapeutic, medical man- 
agement, maintenance, preventive); special- 
ization of the physician; type of practice 
(solo, partnership, prepaid group, fee-for- 
service group); etc. However, despite un 
confusing diversity of subtypes within the 
major provider categories, primary inae 
—related to public policy issues—has focuse 
on the use of only a relatively few subtypes ° 
services, i 

It may be of some interest to consider yo 
major categories of factors associated wit 
the use of services, and especially with differ- 
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entials in the quantity of services used by 
various segments of the population. The 
categories proposed here overlap to a consid- 
erable extent, and they by no means consti- 
tute a complete or exhaustive classification of 
the rich diversity of human motives, experi- 
ences, and conditions related to the use of 
health services. 

To begin with, a major category consists 
of those factors which are primarily ‘in- 
trinsic to the individual using the service, 
or at least have their major impact on him. 
This would seem obvious, since it is the 
individual who seeks the service; that is, the 
patient usually initiates the process resulting 
in the receipt of care. However, the provider 
has a major role in determining the subse- 
quent character of the process because the 
patient has to acquiesce in the provider’s judg- 
ment (although it is not unknown for pa- 
tients to fail to return to a physician's office or 
to leave a hospital against medical advice). 
But the patient has to seek care from those 
who provide it, and factors associated with 
these providers are known to influence both 
the quantity and quality of care received. 
Finally, care is sought and received in a va- 
riety of social settings. Sociological factors, 
defined in a very broad sense, are clearly re- 
lated to the use of services and the variations 
in use. 

Among the factors intrinsic to the individ- 
ual are those related to the individual's desire 
for health. Rosenstock has presented the fol- 
lowing useful classification of these behaviors 
as derived from an unpublished manuscript 
by Kasl and Cobb: 


They [Kasl and Cobb] define health behavior as 
‘any activity undertaken by a person who be- 
lieves himself to be healthy, for the purpose of 
Preventing disease or detecting disease in an 
asymptomatic stage.” Illness behavior is defined 
as “any activity undertaken by a person who 
feels ill, for the purpose of defining the state of 
his health and discovering suitable remedy.” 
Finally, sick-role behavior is “the activity un- 
ses by those who consider themselves ill 

r the purpose of i ” (Rosenstock 
1966:94-95), getting well” ( $ 
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Related to this health-seeking behavior are 
factors such as the nature of the illness which 
the person has, or believes he has, or would 
like to prevent; its severity; where the indi- 
vidual thinks remedy may be found, etc. The 
nature and extent of illness, real and/or per- 
ceived, are related to the age and sex of the 
individual (demographic and biological fac- 
tors) and to his stage in the life cycle. 

Social factors determine the meaning of 
illness for the individual; as a result, health- 
seeking behavior is greatly influenced by the 
values, life styles, and socioeconomic status of 
the individual. Income and education, aspects 
of socioeconomic status, are crucial to each in- 
dividual’s definition of his situation with re- 
gard to health-seeking behavior. These fac- 
tors, in turn, influence the priority given to 
health as an item of expenditure in the 
family’s or individual’s budget and affect the 
knowledge of available and appropriate re- 
sources to be used in health-seeking behavior. 
Finally, the availability of resources and the 
sources of financing are both related to the 
use of services, as are the characteristics of 
providers, including their organizational ar- 
rangements. 

A vast literature has now accumulated in 
the United States showing differentials in 
the use of services among various social and 
economic categories of the population; how- 
ever, its meaning is not always clear, partly 
because of the enormous variety of factors 
which are intrinsic to the individual, the pro- 
vider, and the social setting. Perhaps the 
distinction between need and demand is rele- 
vant here. Need varies enormously in ac- 
cordance with its definition, e.g, according 
to whether it is defined by lay or professional 
persons. But, given a definition of need for 
medical care, the defined degree of urgency 
will influence that need’s position in a hier- 
archy of needs. This, in turn, will influence 
the allocation of resources, by the individual 
or society, to meet these needs. 

To the extent that all of these factors are 
reasonably equal among various socioeco- 
nomically defined strata of the population— 
considering the nature of the case, quite an 
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improbable situation—one would expect a 
correspondingly equal demand for services, 
or at least for a specific service, among the 
strata. However, the medical definition of 
need, based largely on the physician's judg- 
ment as to the nature of the underlying illness 
or impairment, and the social definition of 
need, including the patient’s own estimate of 
its degree of urgency and its position in the 
hierarchy of his other needs, can only be 
transformed from demand into “effective” 
demand (i.e, into actual use of the service) 
when the services themselves, and the indi- 
vidual or social resources to purchase them, 
are available. In view of these considerations, 
one would expect that the use of some services 
—those meeting the above conditions—might 
be distributed at least relatively equally 
among the population, while the use of others 
—those in which the element of urgency is 
not as clear—might vary sharply among the 
various socioeconomic strata of the popula- 
tion, 

Perhaps a good starting place for analysis 
is the use of the physician’s services since, in 
the idealized model of the patient-physician 
relationship, the family physician manages 
his patient's health, thereby controlling the 
patient’s use of most other services, It is there- 
fore a matter of some surprise to discover that 
the use of physicians’ services appears to be 
relatively equally distributed among the en- 
tire U.S. civilian noninstitutional population, 
regardless of family income, at least accordin 
to recent data from the national health 
survey (National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics, 1968:19). For example, from July 
1966 to June 1967, the average number of 
physician visits per person per year was 
highest—4.6 visits—at the extremes of the 
income distribution, i.e. for individuals in 
families with annual incomes of under 
$3,000 and in those with incomes of $10,000 
and over. The average number of visits was 
lowest, but not much lower—4.1 visits per 
person per year—for those with family in- 
comes of $3,000 to under $5,000; it rose to 4.2 
visits at incomes of $5,000 to under $7,000, 
and to 4.3 visits at incomes of $7,000 to under 


$10,000. These differences are certainly not 
enormous, and they seem to bear out the in- 
dications in the literature that, at least since 
about 1930, differentials in the average num- 
ber of physician visits by family income have 
narrowed (Lerner & Anderson, 1963:290). 

Significant differentials do become evi- 
dent in current national health survey data 
when characteristics of the population other 
than family income are considered: for ex- 
ample, age. At ages under five years, from 
five to fourteen years, from twenty-five to 
thirty-four years, and from thirty-five to 
forty-four years, a clear economic gradient is 
evident: that is, the average number of physi- 
cian visits rose directly with family income. 
For example, at ages under five years, the 
average annual number of physician visits 
per person was 4.4 at incomes under $3,000; 
5.4 at incomes $5,000 to under $7,000, and 7.2 
at family incomes of $10,000 and over. At ages 
five to fourteen, the comparable averages 
were 15, 2.7, and 3.5 visits, respectively; at 
twenty-five to thirty-four years, they were 
4.2, 43, and 4.6 visits, respectively; and at 
thirty-five to forty-four years, they were 3.8, 
4.2, and 4.7 visits, respectively (National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1968:19). 
Clearly, the proportional differences were 
greatest at the younger ages, especially from 
five to fourteen years, where the average 
number of physician visits in the high-income 
group was more than double that of the low- 
income group. However, these differences 
were masked in the data for all ages com- 
bined. 3 

The really striking differences become evt- 
dent when the comparison is made by race, 
ie„ between white and nonwhite popula- 
tions. Thus, the average number of physician 
visits per person per year was only 3.1 for non- 
whites but 4.5—almost 50 percent higher— 
for whites. The comparable figure for whites 
exceeded that for nonwhites by 50 percent or 
more at ages under five years, from five t 
fourteen years, and from fifteen to twenty- 
four years. These differentials by race and agè 
were relatively persistent when income was 
held constant in two large income categories: 
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annual family income under $5,000, and 
$5,000 and over. Income itself played a rela- 
tively minor role with race held constant; in 
other words, there was no difference in num- 
ber of visits by income (under $5,000 and 
$5,000 and over) among whites and non- 
whites separately for all ages combined, and 
only relatively small differences by income 
within each racial group at ages under fifteen, 
and sixty-five and over. (Among nonwhites 
of low income aged forty-five to sixty-four, 
the average number of physician visits ac- 
tually exceeded the average number of visits 
for high-income persons by one-third.) 
National health survey data classify physi- 
cian visits by place of visit, cross-classified by 
family income, age, and race. The data show 
clearly that family income and race are im- 
portant influences on the place of visit and, 
therefore, on the kind of physician’s services 
that individuals receive. For example, nearly 
one in seven (13.6 percent) of all physician 
visits by individuals with family incomes of 
less than $3,000 took place in a hospital clinic 
or emergency room, while for those with 
family incomes of $10,000 and over the com- 
parable figure was only 6.1 percent (National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1968:30). When 
differentiated by race, the comparable figures 
for clinic or emergency room contacts were 
25.8 percent for nonwhites but only 7.7 per- 
cent for whites. In contrast, only 6.2 percent 
of the low-income visits were contacts by tele- 
phone only (a contact which requires having 
a family physician whom one may call) com- 
pared with 13.2 percent for those at the upper 
end of the income distribution. For non- 
whites, the comparable figure for telephone 
contact was only 4 percent, compared with 
12 percent for whites. However, when race 
and family income are cross-classified, it be- 
Comes clear that the role of race is far more 
important in these differentials than that of 
income, although income did have a small 
independent role (National Center for 
Health Statistics, 1969:32). These data indi- 
cate that the poor and the nonwhites, and 
especially the poor nonwhites, do not partici- 
pate in the private medical care system to the 
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same extent that white and middle-class per- 
sons do, especially those who are both white 
and middle class. 

The national health survey data also show 
that differentials in use of services by fam- 
ily income are quite significant for dentists’ 
services. For example, between July 1963 and 
June 1964, the proportion of persons who had 
visited a dentist during the past year was 22.7 
percent for persons in families with incomes 
of less than $2,000, but as high as 64.3 percent 
for those with family incomes of $10,000 or 
more, and this pattern was consistent within 
each age group. The pattern was similar for 
educational attainment. Only 18.5 percent of 
the persons in families where the head had 
fewer than five years of education had visited 
a dentist during the past year compared with 
625 percent of persons in families whose head 
had one year or more of college; again the 
pattern was consistent within each age group. 
Both income and education were indepen- 
dently related to use of dentists’ services (Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics, 1966: 
6-8). 


DIFFERENTIALS IN HEALTH 
LEVELS 


Although clear-cut, quantifiable evidence 
may not now be available to show that more 
and better medical care results in better health, 
it is at least a reasonable assumption that the 
health of the lower socioeconomic groups in 
our society would be improved by their re- 
ceipt of more and better care (Reader, 1966: 
1126-1127; Wegman, 1966: 1135). Following 
from this and from the existing inequalities 
in the receipt of care, it seems quite probable 
that substantial differentials in level of health 
do exist among the various socioeconomic 
strata of the population. 

Difficulties inherent in the definition and 
measurement of health (D. F. Sullivan, 1966; 
Lee, 1967) lend urgency to some qualification 
of the statement of socioeconomic differen- 
tials in the level of health, however. The re- 
lationship may be considered as established 
only if the indexes we now use to measure the 
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level of health actually do provide a valid 
measure of this elusive quality. Since a de- 
tailed examination of the conceptual and 
methodological problems involved in the 
measurement of health levels is beyond the 
scope of the present discussion, the procedure 
used here will be simply to examine some 
socioeconomic differentials in mortality, 
morbidity, and disability days (days lost from 
performance of normal social roles due to 
disability). No attempt will be made to 
assess the relative importance of each of these 
aspects or dimensions of health or to com- 
bine them according to some system of 
weighting into one overall or general index of 
health. 

Following the conceptual framework de- 
veloped in an earlier paper (Lerner, 1968), 
the population of the United States is best 
divided, for purposes of discussing health 
levels, into three major socioeconomic strata 
characterized, in the most general terms, by 
distinctive life-styles. The highest socio- 
€conomic stratum consists of the white-collar 
middle (and upper) class, members of fami- 
lies whose heads are engaged in professional, 
technical, and managerial occupations, in- 
cluding small businessmen, middle-level and 
junior executives, foremen and supervisors, 
and possibly even some highly skilled blue- 
collar workers, The intermediate socio- 
economic stratum consists of the blue-collar 
working class, including most of the skilled, 
the semiskilled, and many of the unskilled 
blue-collar workers and their families; small 
farmers; lower level white-collar workers; 
and, in general, the “respectable” nonpoverty 
working classes, ethnic groups, and residents 
of small and medium-sized communities. 
Finally, the lowest stratum consists of the 
poverty population, characterized by low in- 
come and educational attainment, high levels 
of unemployment, often a relatively weak 
family structure and, in general, exclusion 
from the mainstream of American life. 

The poverty population, without much 
question, surely has the highest mortality 
rates of the three strata, especially during in- 
fancy, childhood, and even young adulthood, 
due in considerable degree to the poor's high 


level of mortality from communicable disease 
(Lerner & Anderson, 1963:4, 11-31, 105- 
113, 122-130). A recent study of infant mor- 
tality in the poverty areas of Chicago found 
that the postneonatal mortality rate (mor- 
tality during the second through twelfth 
months of life) was two and one-half times 
as high in the poverty areas as in the non- 
poverty areas of the city. The ratio was hi gher 
than 3 to 1 for the nonwhite population living 
in the poverty areas compared with the white 
population living in the nonpoverty areas. 
When the number of postneonatal deaths 
from only influenza and pneumonia were 
compared, it was found that the incidence 
among the nonwhite population living in 
poverty areas was more than five times 
greater than among the white population 
living outside the poverty areas (Chicago 
Board of Health, 1965:24-27). In a recent re- 
view of the literature, Antonovsky (1967: 66- 
67) concluded that, although socioeconomic 
differentials in mortality have declined over 
the years (largely as a result of the spec- 
tacular reductions in mortality from com- 
municable diseases), differentials neverthe- 
less continue to exist. At the older ages, the 
mortality record of the poverty population 
may be relatively good, possibly because poor 
mortality risks have already been selected out 
at the younger ages. : 
The middle class, highest of the three socio- 
economic strata designated here, is very likely 
to have a low mortality rate during ree 
and the younger ages; during the middle an 
older ages, however, its record is not likely to 
be as good because of mortality from the s0- 
called degenerative diseases, conditions asso- 
ciated with aging. Finally, the blue-collar 
working class is likely to have the lowest 
overall mortality rates of the three strata; its 
mortality rates are relatively low from com- 
municable diseases during infancy and the 
younger ages, and also from the degenera- 
tive diseases during mid-life and older ages. 
As mortality has declined and life expec- 
tancy has increased in the United States, 
some aspects of morbidity—chronic ere 
various physical impairments, some acute Pi 
abling conditions, and some forms of menta 
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illness—may have increased in both pre- 
valence and incidence. For some illnesses, 
notably various chronic conditions, the aver- 
age duration of each episode may have been 
extended, largely because of the decline in 
mortality. However, for acute disabling con- 
ditions—those of short duration but having a 
relatively severe course—the average days of 
disability per episode may have decreased; 
this could result from the fact that a larger 
number of minor conditions are now being 
reported and from the greater social tolerance 
toward minor illness now general throughout 
society. The increases in episodes of acute 
disabling conditions have been greatest for 
respiratory conditions and accidental injuries, 
but the increases were substantial also for in- 
fectious-parastic diseases and for digestive sys- 
tem conditions. Some severe disease entities 
within the infectious-parasitic group that 
were still prevalent in this country thirty-five 
years ago, such as smallpox, whooping cough, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, ma- 
laria, undulant fever, etc. have virtually dis- 
appeared today. An increase in the frequency 
of illness episodes—whether “real” or “sub- 
jective’—may not necessarily denote a less 
healthy society (Lerner & Anderson, 1963:5, 
143-150). 

Differentials in morbidity, impairments, 
and disability between poverty and nonpov- 
erty populations are clear only when the rela- 
tively severe and the relatively minor condi- 
tions are considered separately. Thus, 
morbidity, impairments, and disability are ap- 
parently highest among the poverty popula- 
tion for relatively severe conditions, particu- 
larly chronic conditions causing activity 
restriction for long periods of time and occur- 
ting during the later years of mid-life and 
old age. Probably the poverty population ex- 
periences more severe illness to begin with, or 
at least is much more vulnerable to it when it 
does appear. But even if this were not the 
case, their illnesses are much more likely to 
remain untreated and, consequently, to in- 
crease in severity because the poor generally 
remain outside the private medical-care sys- 
tem. Thus, according to this formulation, it 
seems reasonable to expect that the traditional 
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poverty-nonpoverty differentials still exist 
today. 

The white-collar middle class, in contrast, 
is likely to suffer the fewest social and eco- 
nomic penalties as a result of relatively short 
excursions into the sick role. In general, its 
members tend to work in more protected jobs 
than either the working class or the poverty 
population, and they are likely to be better 
educated, more sophisticated about the uses of 
medical care and, on the whole, more aware 
of the need to acknowledge and seek treat- 
ment for even minor illness than are the rest 
of the population. Consequently, this group is 
likely to perceive and experience more rela- 
tively minor illness than are other groups, 
although the others, and particularly the pov- 
erty population, are likely to experience more 
relatively severe illness. The higher level of 
minor illness in the middle class is likely to 
be particularly evident at the younger ages. 
In contrast, the higher level of relatively 
severe illness among the poverty population 
is likely to be evident at the later years of mid- 
life and during old age. 

The blue-collar working class is not likely 
to respond in the same fashion as the middle 
class to minor illness, especially because sick- 
ness has a different set of consequences for 
workers in blue-collar occupations. On the 
one hand, sickness resulting in absence from 
work is likely to entail economic penalties 
which will have far more severe conse- 
quences for this group than will comparable 
penalties against the middle class. On the 
other hand, the working class, because it par- 
ticipates in the private medical-care system, is 
likely to seek treatment not only for severe 
illnesses, but also for minor illnesses that 
could become severe. As a result, the working 
class is likely to have less minor illness at the 
younger ages than the middle class, and less 
relatively severe illness at mid-life and during 
the older ages than the poverty population. 


MAJOR PUBLIC POLICY ISSUES 
IN MEDICAL CARE 


How has the community coped with 
health as a social problem? The response 
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earlier in this century was, at least in this 
country, to delegate responsibility for the de- 
livery of personal health services to the med- 
ical profession. It was assumed that this sys- 
tem, based as it was on the ideal model of 
the doctor-patient relationship, was operating 
satisfactorily, or at least would do so if gov- 
ernment would not interfere. The operations 
of the marketplace, supplemented and as- 
sisted where necessary by the medical profes- 
sion’s acceptance of responsibility for the 
health of all members of the community, 
would assure an equitable and just distribu- 
tion of health services and, presumably, of 
health itself. The medical profession defined 
itself (and apparently commanding segments 
of the profession continue to do so today) as 
having a vested interest in the preservation of 
a laissez-faire system, with free choice of one’s 
personal physician as the keystone of its sys- 
tem of “ethics.” Other important elements in 
this system were fee-for-service, price dis- 
crimination (Kessel, 1958), and opposition to 
the “corporate practice of medicine.” The or- 
ganized medical profession, operating as a 
powerful pressure group and lobbying vigor- 
ously in Washington and in the state capitals 
for its interests, was able to exercise fairly 
complete control over its destiny in this 
country, to a degree not paralleled in other 
Western European countries. 

Thus, the medical profession was able to 
hold back a national system of compulsory 
health insurance for over thirty years after 
the initial proposal for its inclusion in the 
Social Security Act of 1935, Similar legisla- 
tion (Medicare) was finally passed in 1965, 
but even then it was confined to the aged 
population and was in other ways far more 
limited than the initial proposal. Over the 
years the organized medical profession was 
similarly able to resist many other attempts 
at reform of the system for the provision of 
personal health services, all oriented in one 
way or another toward questioning the 
validity of its ideology and, consequently, de- 
creasing its power in the health-services field, 
while at the same time reducing the field’s 
autonomy. Here and there the profession was 


forced to give way, although usually only to 
the extent that its fundamental ideology and 
power base were not impaired. 
Perhaps the most important area on which 
the profession yielded a substantial amount of 
ground was in the financing of personal 
health services, and the “third party” became 
an accepted institution; however, the only 
really acceptable form of “third party” was 
privately controlled voluntary health insur- 
ance, either in the form of prepayment or 
commercial insurance. Until the 89th Con- 
gress, in fact, the private sector, virtually un- 
challenged, “continued to shape the health 
services’ establishment in this country 
(Anderson, 1961:63). nal 
Blue Cross, a form of prepayment initially 
under the auspices of the American Hospital 
Association and providing service benefits for 
hospital care, was the first to emerge, pri- 
marily in response to the desperate straits in 
which voluntary hospitals found themselves 
during the early years of the Great Depres- 
sion. Blue Cross was followed by its reluctant 
partner, Blue Shield, a csp eae iE 
sored prepayment plan to cover in-hospita 
surgical and medical care. Private health in- 
surance companies also entered this field, 
albeit later, providing benefits on an indem- 
nity basis to cover hospital, surgical, and med- 
ical care in a variety of imaginative combina- 
tions. Once in, these commercial carriers 
soon vastly out-performed the Blues, cap- 
turing a lion’s share of the total enrollment. 
As of now, voluntary health insurance in one 
form or another covers virtually the entire 
insurable population of this country: i.e 
about seven out of eight of all Americans un- 
der the age of sixty-five. However, the ser 
siveness of this coverage is sharply limited. 
Nevertheless, voluntary /health insurance 
eased, to a considerable degree, the intolera- 
ble burden posed by the cost of catastrophic 
illness for a large proportion of this coanuyi 
working (non-indigent) population. But ! 
largely failed to cover the costs of ordinary 
physicians’ home and office visits. ee 
The medical profession was also force 7 
give ground in the area of prepaid group 
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practice plans. The three most important of 
these plans are the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York (HIP), the Kaiser Foun- 
dation Health Plans on the West Coast, and 
the Group Health Association of Washing- 
ton, D.C. As with the voluntary health insur- 
ance, these plans grew in spite of fierce opposi- 
tion from organized medicine. Although the 
organizational arrangements under which 
these plans operate vary widely, their major 
contribution was perhaps the demonstration 
that the combination of prepayment and 
group practice could provide, simultaneously, 
high-quality and efficient family medical 
care, clearly exceeding in these respects the 
performance of solo private practitioners. 
These plans have remained sharply limited 
in size, however, perhaps because their accep- 
tance by both professionals and consumers 
has been limited. Among consumers, pre- 
paid group-practice plans appear to be most 
acceptable to the blue-collar working class, 
largely through union welfare-fund arrange- 
ments; their acceptability to white-collar, 
middle-class populations and the feasibility 
of their being made available to poverty pop- 
ulations has yet to be clearly demonstrated. 

Neither voluntary health insurance nor 
prepaid group practice represented crucial 
defeats for the medical profession. This can 
be said from the benefit of hindsight and 
despite the fact that organized medicine op- 
posed the innovations with a fierceness and 
determination that indicated that many in the 
medical profession perceived these moves to 
be direct threats to the profession’s base of 
power. Beginning in 1965, however, the med- 
ical profession has suffered one defeat after 
another, many of these potentially significant. 
The decisive victory of the Democratic ad- 
ministration in the 1964 presidential election 
resulted in a tremendous amount of major 
health legislation being passed during the 
Eighty-ninth Congress (1965-1966). Much of 
this legislation may be seen as a direct attack 
on the “validity” of the ideal model of the 
doctor-patient relationship and, therefore, as 
a direct attack on the power of the organized 
medical profession. 
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The Eighty-ninth Congress enacted more 
health legislation than any other Congress in 
history; much of this legislation introduced 
fundamental reforms into the health-services 
system. The Medicare legislation of 1965, as 
the first major breakthrough in medical care, 
was perhaps the most widely publicized of 
the new laws, and the one people are more 
aware of than may be true of the others. 
Nevertheless, in the long run, some of the 
other laws may be far more significant. 
These include Medicaid, also passed in 1965; 
the Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments of 1965; the Comprehensive 
Health Planning Amendments of 1966; the 
Health Professions’ Educational Assistance 
Amendments of 1965; and amendments to 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
which were proposed in 1966 but actually 
passed in 1967 (during the Ninetieth Con- 
gress). Each of these will be discussed briefly 
within the framework of health defined as a 
social problem. 


FINANCING MEDICAL CARE 


Title I of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965 (P.L. 89-97) established two major 
health programs—Medicare (Title 18) and 
Medicaid (Title 19). Medicare, for the first 
time in the history of the U.S., brought gov- 
ernment into the financing of medical care 
for a major segment of the population 
through the social insurance principle as a 
matter of right. This program was designed 
to cover the costs of providing comprehensive 
health-care services for the aged, i.e., persons 
aged sixty-five and over. It includes a basic 
hospital insurance plan (Part A), financed 
entirely through a payroll tax, and a supple- 
mentary voluntary medical insurance plan 
(Part B), partly subsidized by government 
and partly paid for by the aged themselves. 
Part A covers inpatient hospital services, 
psychiatric hospital services, posthospital ex- 
tended care, and posthospital home-health 
services; Part B covers physicians’ services, 
home-health services, other medical services, 
and psychiatric treatment outside the hospital 
(Cohen & Peerboom, 1965). 
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Perhaps the major significance of Medicare 
was that it attacked the validity of the ideal- 
ized model of the physician-patient relation- 
ship in one of its most crucial spots by declar- 
ing that at least for the aged population— 
about 10 percent of the total U.S. population 
—a major financial barrier prevented the 
receipt of adequate medical care. In the 
idealized model, medical care was defined as 
a privilege for those who could afford it; 
those unable to afford adequate medical care, 
and this included the aged as well as anyone 
else, had been expected to receive it from the 
medical profession as a concession, at little or 
no cost to the patient. Passage of Medicare 
represented explicit recognition by the 
United States Congress that the receipt of 
care by large proportions of the aged as a 
concession (or their failure to receive any 
care at all) was now to be considered an un- 
satisfactory state of affairs; the aged, at least, 
were to receive medical care as a right 

(Burns, 1966). 

A consequence of this change in concept 
was the possibility that the federal govern- 
ment, in the role of a third party carrying out 
its responsibilities to the taxpayers, might be 
obliged to intrude into the hitherto sacred 
doctor-patient relationship. While the law 
and its implementation by the Social Security 
Administration made as many concessions as 
possible to the medical profession for tactical 
and other purposes, nevertheless, the princi- 
ple of government intervention as a third 
party to the relationship was established. Ac- 
cordingly, the power of the medical profes- 
sion was, at least potentially, capable of being 
reduced significantly at the very heart of its 
ideological base? 


3 It required several years before the full force of this 
potential was felt. By 1969, however, Dr, Robert B. 
Hunter, a former president of the Washington State 
Medical Society, was telling delegates to a meeting of 
the AMA's Medical Service Conference that at least in 
some instances government was not getting full value 
for its dollar from the medical profession participating 
in the Medicare program. He urged the profession to 
police itself before the government felt obliged to move 
in (Lyons, 1969b). 


Passage of Medicare was defined by the 
medical profession as a crushing defeat. Al- 
though it did not materialize, threats of a 
strike by the nation’s physicians—unprece- 
dented in the United States—were voiced at 
the AMA convention in 1966. Partly as com- 
pensation to the medical profession, and 
partly to deflect some of the anticipated re- 
sistance to Medicare, Congress simultane- 
ously passed Medicaid, an indigent medical- 
care program of unprecedented scope, going 
far beyond anything previously provided. For 
example, Medicaid established the new cate- 
gory of “medical indigency,” i.e. families 
who although able to provide themselves with 
the basic necessities of life (and therefore not 
eligible for public assistance) were unable to 
pay for medical care; care was to be provided 
for these people. Also, Medicaid provided 
financing for medical care on a comprehen- 
sive basis rather than item-by-item (as in 
Medicare). Although operating under uni- 
form federal guidelines concerning the scope 
of services provided, Medicaid is adminis- 
tered by the states, and each state can deter- 
mine its own income levels for eligibility 
under the program. In almost all states, ad- 
ministration of the program was delegated to 
the state’s welfare department; determination 
of need would necessarily require the impost- 
tion of a means test, a procedure in which 
these agencies were quite experienced. This 
alone made Medicaid distasteful to large seg- 
ments of the health field. 

The Medicare and Medicaid programs, 
although part of the same legislation, embody 
a number of conflicting philosophical prin- 
ciples with regard to major policy issues 
(Burns, 1966). The most important of these 
are whether to provide public financing for 
medical care to needy groups only or to de- 
fined segments of the population, such as the 
aged, and whether to provide it as a right or 
as a concession. Thus Medicare, covering all 
members of a defined segment of the pop- 
ulation regardless of financial need, provides 
medical-care financing as a matter of right, 
while Medicaid, covering various categories 
of needy persons, does so as a concession. 
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At this writing, it is still too early to know 
what form the resolution of this conflict will 
ultimately take as old programs expand and 
new programs emerge. Will the social-insur- 
ance approach of Medicare be extended to 
some or all persons under the age of sixty-five 
(Falk, 1969), or will Medicaid be expanded to 
include ever larger segments of the popula- 
tion as income limits for eligibility are raised? 
Although Medicare is no longer as fiercely 
resisted by individual physicians as it for- 
merly was (Colombotos, 1969), Medicaid 
probably continues to be defined by the medi- 
cal profession as less of a threat to the patient- 
physician relationship. 

By making care available to the aged and 
to the indigent in much greater quantity than 
ever before (i.e, by increasing demand with- 
out a corresponding increase in supply), both 
Medicare and Medicaid have obviously con- 
tributed substantially to the current rapid in- 
flation in medical-care costs, an inflation 
which far exceeds that in other sectors of the 
economy. The impact of Medicare has been 
most acutely felt in skyrocketing hospital 
costs (now rising at an average rate of about 
16 percent annually); hospital care has been 
the most rapidly rising item within the med- 
ical care component of the Consumer Price 
Index. The potential for this extrarordinarily 
rapid increase in hospital costs was built into 
Medicare with the principle of cost-reim- 
bursement for hospital care (Somers & 
Somers, 1967: 154-196); however, it is diff- 
cult to see how any other reimbursement 
principle could have been adopted. Medicaid, 
on the other hand, has been described as 
running out of control fiscally; its ever-in- 
creasing costs have been responsible for cuts 
in many other facets of the health budget, in- 
cluding funds earmarked for medical re- 
search and medical education. Almost since 
its inception, this program has been under 
heavy fire because of its extraordinary ex- 
pense. 

Rising costs, resulting from both of these 
federal programs, have made a substantial 
contribution to the “crisis” in health care 
today (National Conference on Medical 


Costs, 1968). Nevertheless, the Nixon admin- 
istration is reported to be preparing to intro- 
duce a program of national compulsory 
health insurance (Lyons, 1969a), probably 
social insurance along Medicare lines, and 
despite Medicare’s undeniable impact on 
medical-care costs. 


POWER AND INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Medicare and Medicaid were followed very 
shortly by the Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke Amendments of 1965 (P.L. 89-239), 
familiarly known in medical-care circles as 
the Regional Medical Program (RMP). This 
new program called for the establishment of 
regional cooperative arrangements among 
medical schools, research institutions, and 
hospitals to provide research and training, in- 
cluding continuing education, for health per- 
sonnel. These new arrangements were also to 
include related demonstrations of patient 
care, especially in the diagnosis and treatment 
of heart disease, cancer, and stroke. The ra- 
tionale for this program was the belief that 
new knowledge to fight these diseases was 
not being developed rapidly enough and, 
much more important, that the new knowl- 
edge already developed was not reaching the 
patient (DeBakey, 1964), especially the pa- 
tient who was out of reach of the great urban 
medical centers. This legislation recognized 
the national obligation to make new knowl- 
edge available as rapidly as possible, and at 
the point where medical care was actually be- 
ing delivered (Yordy & Fullarton, 1965). 

RMP was once again an attack on the 
validity of the idealized model of the patient- 
physician relationship, particularly the notion 
that the private solo-practitioner could, on his 
own, provide patient care at a high level of 
technical competence. The practitioner in the 
idealized model was expected to be cognizant 
of the latest research and technology con- 
stantly being developed in the nation’s great 
medical schools and university medical cen- 
ters; however, RMP implied that this was 
obviously impossible for the nation’s over- 
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worked medical practitioners, and it stressed 
the need for revitalizing and extending the 
important concept of continuing medical ed- 
ucation. 

Most important from the present perspec- 
tive, however, was RMP’s “identification of 
medical schools as a resource capable of lead- 
ership” (Pollack, 1968:145). Put another 
way, the distribution of power and control in 
the health field was to be influenced to move 
away from the medical practitioners and their 
professional societies and toward the physi- 
cians serving on the nation’s medical school 
faculties. Physicians in medical schools were 
seen as a group separate and apart from pri- 
vate practitioners, with at least potentially dif- 
ferent interests and perspectives, and not 
wedded to traditional patterns of practice 
(e.g, fee-for-service) or to acceptance of the 
validity of the idealized model of the patient- 
physician relationship. 

Furthermore, the medical schools were to 
be transformed in character; they would have 
to develop new resources and areas of com- 
petence. They had not previously devoted 
themselves to the area of medical care (i.e, to 
the provision of health services to defined 
populations) or, for that matter, to any popu- 
lations apart from teaching purposes; this 
they would now have to do. Medical school 
faculties would have to take the leadership in 
the provision of health services; they would 
have to develop and demonstrate improved 
techniques of patient care and new organi- 
zational forms for the delivery of health 
services, 

This meant that within the medical schools 
new forces would have to emerge to take this 
leadership, forces represented by the very few 
departments of community medicine (plus a 
handful of community-oriented faculty in 
departments of preventive medicine) in ex- 
istence at the time the new legislation was 
passed. The physician-teachers in these de- 
partments had traditionally been low in the 
hierarchies of medical school Prestige, always 
at or near the bottom in the scramble for 
students and resources. This picture would 
now have to change, even if over the dead 
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bodies of the heads of the clinical depart- 
ments, traditionally at the apex of power in 
medical schools. The entire structure of med- 
ical education was to be revamped, and a 
new type of product—a community-oriented 
physician—was to emerge. At its 1968 meet- 
ing, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges endorsed sweeping changes in medi- 
cal education along these lines (Schmeck, 
1968). 

While RMP was aimed at increasing the 
power of the medical schools at the expense 
of the practicing medical profession, the 
Comprehensive Health Planning and Pub- 
lic Health Service Amendments of 1966 (P.L. 
89-749) was oriented to “strengthening the 
leadership and capacity of state health 
agencies,” again at the expense of the prac- 
ticing medical profession but also at the ex- 
pense of the state health departments and 
their health officers. The major rationale for 
this legislation was stated to be the need for 
“comprehensive planning for health services, 
health manpower, and health facilities . - - 
at every level of government.” Planning pre- 
sumably would be carried out in a way that 
would involve state and local capacity and ini- 
tiative in the strengthening of community 
health services, so that “support of health 
services provided [to] people in their commu- 
nities should be broadened and made more 
flexible.” In contrast to RMP, which called 
for regional planning of health services with 
an emphasis on specific categories of disease 
(categorical health services), the Compre- 
hensive Health Planning Amendments called 
for planning at the state level for comprehen- 
sive health services. 

Normally, legislation framed in these terms 
might be interpreted as strengthening the 
hand of state health departments and pro- 
fessional public health personnel generally, 
especially career health officers. However, the 
Comprehensive Health Planning legislation 
carefully avoids specific mention of state 
health departments; instead, it talks about 
state plans which designate or establish 4 
single state agency, possibly interdepartmen 
tal, as the sole agency to administer planning- 
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In the words of the National Commission on 
Community Health Services, which exerted 
a major influence in the framing of this 
legislation: 


Every state should have a single, strong, well- 
financed, professionally staffed, official health 
agency with sufficient authority and funds to 
carry out its responsibilities. The state should 
assure every community of coverage by an offi- 
cial health agency and access to the complete 
range of community health services. 

This state agency must be able to work effec- 
tively with federal agencies, to provide all the 
environmental and personal health services for 
which it is responsible, to stimulate and support 
the development of local health units that will 
provide official health agency services to local 
communities, to take leadership in broadening 
the scope and quality of health services available 
to its communities, and to respond positively 
to the health needs of the public. 

This single agency, in which all the major 
health programs of the state government should 
be concentrated, would be able to coordinate the 
various environmental, preventive, curative, and 
rehabilitative components into a comprehensive 
health service system. It should be responsible 
for setting the health standards of other state 
programs even though they may be a secondary 
activity of another agency (National Commis- 
D Community Health Services, 1966:138- 


These Comprehensive Health Planning 
Amendments provide that the state agency 
which is to administer the state’s health-plan- 
ning will be advised by a state health-plan- 
ning council which is to consist of repre- 
sentatives of the following groups: state and 
local agencies; nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and groups concerned with health; and 
consumers of health services. The majority 
of its membership, however, is to consist of 
representatives of consumers. The state health 
department is thus effectively bypassed, a 
move in line with the general consideration 
in many health quarters that these depart- 
ments are too traditional in their approach, 
too closely tied to the coattails of the medical 
profession, and generally ineffectual. Control 
of health services in each state, under the 
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umbrella of “planning,” is clearly intended 
in this legislation to be subject to a much 
greater degree of political control than here- 
tofore, since obviously the governor in each 
state would appoint the planning agency and 
planning council, and they would be responsi- 
ble to him. The professional commitment of 
each health department would be in effect 
greatly diminished, with the ranking career 
health officer replaced by a political ap- 
pointee, in much the same manner that the 
functions of the surgeon general of the U.S. 
Public Health Service have been severely 
downgraded as a result of the latest “reorgani- 
zation” of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (Snoke, 1969). 


HEALTH MANPOWER 


Although RMP and the Comprehensive 
Health Planning Amendments reflected the 
concern of the Eighty-ninth Congress with 
the distribution of power and the organiza- 
tional arrangements of the health-services 
system, and Medicare and Medicaid indicated 
its concern with financing, the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Amendments of 
1965 (P.L. 89-290) showed its concern with 
the health manpower problem and, more 
specifically, with shortages in the supply of 
physicians. This legislation extended and ex- 
panded earlier programs for the construc- 
tion of teaching facilities and for loans to 
students in the health professions. It included 
two new programs to improve the quality of 
teaching and to provide scholarships to aid 
needy students (E. Sullivan, 1965). 

This program was recognized as only a 
step in the desired direction, however. In 
November 1967, the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Health Manpower (1967:25) 
recommended, although with some minority 
dissent among its membership, that this pro- 
gram be revised and expanded to make avail- 
able to any medical student loans to cover the 
full costs of tuition and living expenses 
during formal professional education. This 
influential presidential commission again ad- 
vocated, as a general statement of public 
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policy with regard to the supply of physicians, 
that: 


The United States should produce a sufficient 
number of physicians to meet its needs. . . . 

The production of physicians should be in- 
creased beyond presently planned levels by a 
substantial expansion in the capacity of existing 
medical schools, and by continued development 
of new schools. . . . 

Federal: funds in support of capital or oper- 
ating costs of education should be provided to a 
medical school in such a way that they create 
economic incentives for the school to expand en- 
rollment while improving its quality. Such in- 
centives should be based on increases in the ab- 
solute numbers of medical students (National 
Advisory Commission on Health Manpower, 
1967:18, 19). 


The Health Manpower Act of 1968 au- 
thorized a “physician augmentation pro- 
gram” designed to increase enrollment in 
schools of medicine and osteopathy by 4,000 
over a four-year period, beginning with the 
fall term of 1970. These enrollees were to be 
in addition to any increases to which the 
schools had already committed themselves. 
There was some question about whether this 
program would ever get into operation; cut- 
backs were taking place all along the line 
during 1969, For example, $14.2 million was 
allocated for loans to medical students under 
the Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act for fiscal 1969; for fiscal 1970, this 
budget was only $8.6 million (Rusk, 1969: 
82). In justifying this cut, the administration 
took the position that the needed funds 
would be available from other sources, but 
these sources, too, were vulnerable to the 
demands for economy. As late as the end 
of October 1969, John W. Gardner, former 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, could still state at a news conference 
that “it was a myth to say that the people 
of the United States enjoy the finest health 
care in the world,” and that “the shortage 
of health manpower is at the heart of the 
problem” (italics added). Gardner called for 
“reforms in the system of medical education 
in order to produce more needed health man- 


power of all types” (Schmeck, 1969:22). It 
appears that the manpower problem, perhaps 
basic to the entire situation, may be the most 
difficult of all. However, an enormously wide 
variety of programs are now, on an experi- 
mental and demonstration basis, supplement- 
ing physician manpower at all levels of skill 


(Kissick, 1968). 


THE POOR AS CONSUMERS 
OF MEDICAL CARE 


The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
an antipoverty program basic to President 
Johnson’s attempt to create a “Great Society, 
introduced in its Title II a new and innova- 
tive concept into American life, i.c., maxi- 
mum feasible participation of the poor in 
community action programs intended to 
serve them (Donovan, 1967:35). In health, 
specifically, this concept, as operationalized 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO), has sparked a virtual revolution in 
the delivery of care to the poor. 

Although the original legislation had con- 
tained a significant health component, 
achievement in this area was relatively slow. 
As one of its initial activities, however, OEO 
had sponsored a neighborhood health center 
at Columbia Point in Boston. This center was 
modeled in many respects after a pioneering 
effort to provide ambulatory care at the 
Gouverneur Health Services Program of the 
Beth Israel Medical Center on the Lower East 
Side of New York City (Light & Brown, 
1967). Columbia Point itself became the 
model, and similar programs soon followed 
in several other cities. However, it was not 
until 1966 that amendments were proposed to 
the Economic Opportunity Act which au- 
thorized OEO to establish neighborhood 
health centers as a national emphasis pro- 
gram (Madison, 1969:785). These amend- 
ments became legislation in 1967 under the 
Community Action Program of OEO (Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967, 
Title II, Section 222), which had authorized 
the demonstration of various new kinds © 
broad social programs. Many of the neigh- 
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borhood health centers set up under this pro- 
gram (forty-eight were funded during the 
next two years and a large number since 
then) did in fact become agents for experi- 
mentation and broad social change in their 
communities, especially as their sources of 
funding became diversified. 

These centers vary widely in the size of 
the populations they serve (from six thousand 
to fifty thousand); in their sponsorship (local 
health departments, voluntary teaching and 
voluntary nonteaching hospitals, medical so- 
cieties, medical schools, both prepaid and 
fee-for-service group practices, community ac- 
tion programs and community corpora- 
tions); and in their sources of funding (pri- 
marily OEO and the Public Health Service 
through project grants under Section 314 [e] 
of the Partnership for Health Amendments 
of 1967 [P.L. 90-174]). In addition, and per- 
haps most important, the organization of 
medical practice in these centers varies from 
group practice, with or without an outreach 
program, to various forms of solo practice, 
again with or without an outreach program. 
Finally, the outpatient departments of some 
large teaching hospitals are now being re- 
organized along neighborhood health center 
lines. This enormous diversity has been en- 
couraged by OEO because of that agency’s 
realization that much experimentation would 
be required even to approach the possibility 
of creating successful programs. 

Despite their enormous diversity, all neigh- 
borhood health centers provide at least an 
organized source of primary care plus certain 
add-on services enabling them to be charac- 
terized as “comprehensive.” Their services 
are broadly classified as preventive, curative, 
and rehabilitative, and they usually include 
(a) personal medical care for all members of 
the family, including preventive services; (b) 
basic diagnostic laboratory and x-ray services; 
(c) hospitalization with no interruption in 
the continuity of care; (d) organized home 
care; (e) rehabilitation services; (£) mental 

ealth services; (g) family-planning services; 
(h) dental care; and (i) drugs and appliances 
(Madison, 1969:787). Specialized services 


which cannot be provided at the center are 
arranged for elsewhere, but contact and fol- 
low-up are maintained regardless of the site 
of treatment. 

Another element of similarity is the loca- 
tion of the centers, usually conveniently 
placed in a poverty area and serving all eligi- 
ble individuals within an identifiable neigh- 
borhood. Although the criteria for eligibility 
vary from center to center, its determination 
is usually simple, consisting perhaps of noth- 
ing more than verification of neighborhood 
residence. Also, all centers consciously stress 
a continuous personalized relationship be- 
tween health personnel and client aimed at 
recreating this element—long since lost for 
the poverty population—in the idealized 
model of the doctor-patient relationship. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
neighborhood health centers from the point 
of view of the present discussion has been 
their emphasis on community participation in 
policy-making (i.e.„ control) through the cen- 
ter’s board of directors or advisory council. 
This has often led to conflict between the 
community’s representatives and the center’s 
professional staff; it is extremely difficult to 
define an appropriate and mutually accept- 
able division of authority and responsibility 
between consumer and professional. The po- 
tential for this conflict should be obvious, 
since OEO’s Guidelines state that the 


. . . Neighborhood Health Council shall par- 
ticipate in such activities as .. . the establishment 
of program priorities, the selection of the project 
director, the location and hours of the Center’s 
services, the development of employment poli- 
cies and selection criteria for staff personnel . . . 
the evaluation of suggestions and complaints 
from neighborhood residents . . . (Economic 
Opportunity Office, 1968:6). 


It is not difficult to see that, if these pro- 
visions are taken seriously, professionals 
would soon find them onerous and restrict- 
ing; when this happens, many professionals 
who were attracted to neighborhood health 
centers out of a deep sense of social responsi- 
bility are likely to find themselves in the 
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midst of an identity crisis. Shall they define 
themselves as social activists or as medical 
professionals? The manner in which this 
crisis is resolved will have far-reaching impli- 
cations for the medical profession and for this 
country’s health. 


FUTURE OF HEALTH 
AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Is it inherent in the nature of social organi- 
zation, and therefore structurally inevitable, 
that some aspects of health will always be 
perceived as a social problem? To the extent 
that there will always be some discrepancy 
between ideal and reality, the answer is yes. 
The very heterogeneity of the community, re- 
sulting in differing values, ideals, and per- 
ceptions among its various segments, seems 
to ensure this. For example, even if institu- 
tional arrangements could be optimized so 
that health services, at least at an acceptable 
minimum level, would be equally available 
to all, not all would avail themselves equally 
of these services and, again, the reality would 
fall short of the ideal. This, according to Pro- 
fessor Titmuss, is essentially what has hap- 
pened under the British National Health 
Service. Even though financial barriers to the 
use of health services no longer exist, some 
less sophisticated segments of the British pop- 
ulation obtain a good deal less from the sys- 
tem than do others, either because they are 
afraid of bureaucracy or because they simply 
do not know how to make the best use of it, 


The poor have great difficulties in manipulating 
the wider society, in managing change, in 
choosing between alternatives, in finding their 
way around a complex world of welfare. We 
have learnt from 15 years’ experience of the 
Health Service that the higher income groups 
know how to make better use of the Service; 
they tend to receive more specialist attention; 
occupy more of the beds in better equipped and 
staffed hospitals; receive more elective surgery; 
have better maternity care; and are more likely 
to get psychiatric help and psychotherapy than 
low income groups—particularly the unskilled 
(Titmuss, 1965:19), 


Nevertheless, it is possible that people can be 
educated to make optimum use of health 
services, and in other ways existing discrep- 
ancies between the ideal and reality can be 
minimized, possibly even eliminated, even 
though new discrepancies are sure to arise. 
An unfortunate tendency exists to seek out 
the villain in any social problem, and in the 
health field the discrepancies between ideal 
and reality are often attributed to the peculiar 
intransigence of the medical profession. It 
certainly is true that the perceptions of this 
group with regard to the social-problem as- 
pects of health have differed in the past and 
probably continue today to differ significantly 
from those of the rest of the community. The 
distinction is often made between the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the general body 
of physicians in this country, by no means all 
of whom subscribe to the viewpoint of that 
organization. Nevertheless, the right of that 
organization to speak for the medical pro- 
fession has never been seriously challenged. 
Strain is inherent in the structure of the phy- 
sician’s situation under present institutional 
arrangements, and it should occasion little 
surprise that his perceptions are somewhat at 
variance with those of the rest of the com- 
munity. Some of the pressures exerted on the 
physician in solo-private practice, operating 
under a fee-for-service arrangement, have 
been vividly described by Garceau (1966: 62): 


Of course, the doctor, in fact, is a little business- 
man, and in a world where little business is at 
a disadvantage. It is a world where power in- 
heres in big government, big business, big labor, 
and big cities. It rewards with leisure those em- 
ployed with big chunks of capital investment. 
Few executives put in the working hours of the 
private doctor, and virtually no blue- or white- 
collar employees, unless they be singularly en- 
ergetic moonlighters. In this setting, the private 
practice of medicine takes on much of the 
greedy, tooth-and-claw competitiveness of eii 
unreformed capitalism, with unfair methods o! 
competition, strong impulses to exploit the cus- 
tomer, denigrate the competitor’s product, limit 
the recruits, charge what the traffic will bear, 
and deteriorate the product. Characteristically, 
these small business cadres of modetn capital- 
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istic society exhibit frustration, alienation, ex- 
treme conservatism, or a reactionary stance in 
politics. Doctors have not altogether escaped. 
The economics of medicine have contributed to 
a public uneasiness about the medical guild and 
to a resentment of the cost, however unjustified 
that resentment may be. 


It serves no purpose, however, to castigate the 
medical profession for resisting social change 
that they define as inimical to their interests; 
rather, if the institutional supports for their 
values were to be altered, through legislation 
or other means, their point of view might be 
more closely harmonized with that of the 
general body politic, and they might no 
longer serve as the focus of organized resist- 
ance to social change in the health field. 
Three alternative, but by no means mu- 
tually exclusive, paths to deal with the social 
problem of health are today open to the 
American people, and choices will be made 
among them in terms of priority of emphasis. 
One of these is to move heavily in the area of 
medical manpower, especially to increase the 
supply of physicians. Although this is neces- 
sarily a long process, its proponents declare 
that it must be undertaken now if there is to 
be any payoff in the foreseeable future, even 
if this means draining resources from other 
Priorities in the health field, such as the pro- 
vision of indigent medical care. According to 
some, medical education itself should be dras- 
tically reorganized, partly with the end in 
view of increasing the amount of care to be 
provided directly to patients. For example, 
White (1968:239) suggests that “academic 
medicine in this country for the most part re- 
gards general practice or family medicine as 
an obsolete approach to the delivery of medi- 
cal care. The academic machinery to train 
general practitioners has been dismantled.” 
He proposes instead that medical schools 
train general pediatricians, general internists, 
and obstetricians to provide primary care. 
These physicians, assisted by paramedical 
Personnel, would practice in primary-care 
units and primary-care groups. Medical 
schools would train three levels of physicians 
after graduation; but for the training of 


primary-care physicians, they would set up 
primary-care services which accept responsi- 
bility for the provision of care to a defined 
population. 

Advocate§ of a second approach declare that 
the source of funding for the provision of 
health services must move from the private 
to the public sector, most probably by extend- 
ing the social insurance principle of Medicare 
to the entire population. Payment to the 
physician under this arrangement might still 
be on, a fee-for-service basis, as in Saskatche- 
wan’s Medical Care Insurance Program, but 
it would be made by the community, and the 
principle of accountability by the medical pro- 
fession to the total community rather than to 
the individual patient would be established. 
In the traditional doctor-patient relationship, 
free choice of physician was intended to pro- 
vide the mechanism to keep standards high; 
under the new arrangements, this would be 
accomplished through government acting as 
a third party to the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. 

The third approach is to alter the existing 
organizational forms of medical practice, and 
a great variety of alternative arrangements 
have been proposed. Although the solo prac- 
titioner has been declared obsolete, the per- 
sonal physician is advocated more ardently 
than ever. Groups and various other “shar- 
ing” arrangements to provide primary care 
have flourished in some parts of the country, 
but prepaid groups have had only limited 
growth, although recent administration pro- 
posals stress providing service through so- 
called health-maintenance organizations 
(HMO), essentially prepaid group-practice 
programs following the Kaiser model. Un- 
der a system of national health insurance, of 
course, the prepayment arrangement would 
be unnecessary. Current strategies emphasize 
neighborhood health centers, which usually 
involve some variant of a group-practice sit- 
uation, to provide care for the poor; however, 
it is questionable whether arrangements of 
this type would ever be acceptable to the 
middle class. 

These three approaches, it must be empha- 
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sized, are by no means mutually exclusive; 
they can easily complement one another, and 
many advocates of these changes insist that 
they should be kept in balance as part of a 
package. If this is not done, they say, the sys- 
tem will become even more distorted than it 
presently is. However, given the political facts 
of life in a democracy, it is quite likely that 
priority will be given to one or another of 
these approaches, at least in the absence of 
ability to achieve them all simultaneously. 

Who is to organize and take responsibility 
for the operation of the health-services system, 
and to what degree should the traditional 
autonomy of the field be decreased in favor 
of greater social accountability ? The three ap- 
proaches being debated currently do not ad- 
dress themselves directly to these two key 
questions. With regard to the issue of auton- 
omy versus social accountability, perhaps a 
continuing state of tension is more desirable 
in the long run than the primacy of either. 
Unchecked autonomy too often results in a 
wide discrepancy between socially defined 
goals and the achievements of a field; on the 
other hand, social accountability too rigidly 
applied may stifle a field, boxing it in at a 
given stage of development, and perhaps 
doing a great injustice to both the field and 
society, There may be great virtue in the cul- 
tural pluralism underlying the looseness and 
diffusion of power and responsibility which 
has generally been characteristic of the health- 
services system (as well as other systems) 
within this country, so long as self-restraint 
and constant self-awareness are tested in the 
crucibles of public reference and social ac- 
countability. In turn, these activities should 
not be permitted to get out of hand; much of 
the frantic and often irresponsible discussion 
about the current health-care “crisis” may 
well be a consequence of too much self- 
awareness. 

White (1968:232) has suggested a Council 
of Health Advisors appointed by the presi- 
dent, similar in function to the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and consisting of repre- 
sentatives from several relevant health pro- 
fessions and disciplines. This council would 


identify the major problems in the delivery 
of health services and study and evaluate pro- 
posals for their solution; it might suggest and 
recommend policy priorities directly to the 
president and his cabinet. Establishment of 
a council of this type might spur the develop- 
ment of a gross national health index, analo- 
gous to the gross national product, to be used 
in evaluating the system’s performance. Per- 
haps the existence of this council might help 
to strike the needed balance between auton- 
omy and social accountability and, within the 
field, among the several groups comprising 
it. Also, this arrangement might hopefully 
result in health’s receiving a higher priority in 
the nation’s hierarchy of needs. 
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Kissick, W. L. “Health Manpower in Transi- 
tion.” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 
46( 1960) :53-90. 


An excellent recent review of the health 
manpower situation in this country, The au- 
thor discusses the outlook for success of some 
of the more recent programs, including those 
involving the theory-skill spectrum, new core 
curricula, new programs for continuing edu- 
cation, career-mobility programs, and the 
downward transfer of functions. 


Lee, P. R. “Health and Well-Being.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science 373(1967) 193-207. 


The author presents some of the core com- 
ponents of the various definitions of health 


which are currently in use. He then reviews 
trends in U.S. mortality and, to the extent that 
data permit, in morbidity and disability. He 
concludes by suggesting various approaches 
to improving the nation’s health. As Under- 
secretary of HEW for Health and Scientific 
Affairs, the author was in a unique position 
to combine theory and practice and he was, in 
fact, instrumental in introducing many major 
innovations in the health field. 


Lerner, M. “The Level of Physical Health of the 
Poverty Population: A Conceptual Reap- 
praisal of Structural Factors.” Medical Care 
6( 1968) :355-367. 


The author makes the point that, when con- 
sidering the United States as a whole rather 
than states or local areas, level of health as 
a dependent variable is best understood by 
dividing the population of the United States 
into three major strata characterized by dis- 
tinctive and unique styles of life. These strata 
are: the white-collar middle class; the blue- 
collar working class; and the poverty popu- 
lation. The various components of these 
unique life-styles which are specifically rele- 
vant to health are discussed. In the absence of 
data measuring health levels among the three 
major strata (since health statistics are not 
routinely collected in this country with this 
author's conceptual framework in mind), the 
author predicts the mortality and disability 
levels of the three strata which would emerge 
if data were available. 


, and Anderson, O. W. Health Progress 
in the United States, 1900-1960. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1963. 


This book analyzes the changing health 
levels of this nation’s population from 1900 to 
1960 and it discusses the medical and social 
determinants and consequences of these 
changes. The first two sections present a com- 
prehensive analysis of mortality in this coun- 
try, overall and for the major causes of death, 
by age, sex, color, place of residence, and in- 
come. Some international comparisons are also 
included. The third section analyzes data for 
illness and impairments, and the fourth dis- 
cusses some economic aspects of health. The 
final section discusses some social conse- 
quences of declining mortality, for example 
its effects on the duration of family and work- 
ing life. Finally, the book closes with a general 
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assessment of the relationship between society 
and health levels. 


Light, H. L., and Brown, J. H. “The Gouver- 
neur Health Services Program: An Historical 
View.” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 
45( 1967) :375-390. 


An attempt to shed some historical perspec- 
tive on one of the early and pioneering at- 
tempts during the 1960s to set up ambulatory 
care services for the poor. The Columbia Point 
Neighborhood Health Center, which became 
the model for all subsequent neighborhood 
health centers in the United States, was de- 
signed with this program in mind. 


MacColl, W. A. Group Practice and Prepayment 
of Medical Care. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1966. 


A comprehensive study of the nature of 
consumer-oriented prepaid group practice in 
medicine. It reviews the background and his- 
tory of the major plans and it outlines their 
methods of operation and their problems. It 
concludes with an evaluation of the impact of 
these plans on American medicine and it as- 
sesses their potential for the future. 


Madison, D. L. “Organized Health Care and 
the Poor.” Medical Care Review 26(1969): 
783-807. 


An excellent review article and the most 
comprehensive in the literature, at least up to 
this point. It reviews the history of organized 
health-care programs for the poor during the 
1960s, with careful attention to the various 
Organizational forms which emerged among 
both the neighborhood health centers and 
other programs for the poor. 


Menzel, H., and Katz, E. “Social Relations and 
Innovation in the Medical Profession: The 
Epidemiology of a New Drug.” Public 
piua Quarterly 19( Winter 1955-56) :337- 


This paper is an analysis of the social 
process through which a new drug is intro- 
duced into the practice of medicine. It focuses 
on the role of interpersonal relations in com- 
munication and in opinion and attitude for- 
mation. Personal influence, as exercised by 
Opinion leaders, is seen as crucial in decision- 
making. 


National Advisory Commission on Health Man- 


power. Report. 2 vols. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967. 


A definitive, up-to-date report on the health 
manpower situation in this country com- 
piled by a presidential commission consisting 
of distinguished public-spirited citizens. In 
compiling this report, the commission was as- 
sisted by seven panels of experts who dealt 
with these aspects of health manpower: the 
consumer and manpower, education and sup- 
ply, federal use of health manpower, foreign 
medical graduates, hospital care, new tech- 
nologies, and organization of health services. 
The report contains a large, detailed body of 
recommendations for improving the health- 
care system, 


National Conference on Medical Costs. Report 


of the National Conference on Medical Costs 
[ Washington, D.C., June 27-28, 1967]. Wash- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 


This volume is the report of a conference 
involving more than three hundred of the 
nation’s health leaders representing both pro- 
viders and consumers. The conference was 
called by President Johnson and Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare John Gard- 
ner to discuss ways of stemming the rise in 
medical-care costs and, hopefully, even lower- 
ing them without impairing the quality of 
medical care. The volume contains the con- 
ference papers and reports of the panel 
sessions, as well as a host of other relevant ma- 
terial and it lists the steps taken by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
response to recommendations by the con- 
ference. 


Parsons, Talcott. “Definitions of Health and 


Illness in the Light of American Values and 
Social Structure.” In Patients, Physicians and 
Illness, edited by E. G. Jaco, pp. 165-187. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. 


An analysis of the intricate relationship 
between various conceptions of health and ill- 
ness and the cultural values and social struc- 
ture of American society. This major contri- 
bution to the field also defines the respects in 
which health and illness can be considered to 
be universal categories, applying to all human 
beings in all societies, and the respects in 
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which they may be treated as socially and cul- 
turally relative. 


. The Social System. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1951. 


Chapter X, “Social Structure and Dynamic 
Process: The Case of Modern Medical Prac- 
tice,” is a classic discussion of modern medical 
practice by the foremost theoretician of soci- 
ology. Cast within an “action” framework, 
this discussion has generated an entire litera- 
ture on the doctor-patient relationship and on 
related aspects of modern medical practice. 


, and Fox, R. “Illness, Therapy and the 
Modern Urban American Family.” Journal of 
Social Issues 8(1952) :2-3, 31-44, 


This paper shows that the relations between 
illness and the family are to be understood 
only by combining sociological analysis of the 
structure of role systems with psychodynamic 
analysis of certain processes in personalities, 
Illness is regarded as both a psychological dis- 
turbance and a deviant social role. 


Rayack, E. “The American Medical Association 
and the Supply of Physicians: A Study of the 
Internal Contradiction in the Concept of Pro- 
fessionalism.” Medical Care 2( 1964) :244- 
248; 3(1965) :17-25. 


An excellent review of the policies of the 
American Medical Association with specific 
reference to the supply of physicians, After re- 
fusing to recognize even the possibility of a 
shortage, the AMA was finally forced to admit 
in 1958 that a serious problem existed. This 
two-part article provides an excellent analysis 
of the basis for this decision, and its conse- 
quences. 


Roemer, M. I. “Health Departments and Med- 
ical Care—A World Scanning.” American 
Journal of Public Health 50(1960) 137-143. 


This article discerns a trend in all countries 
toward more socially organized and financed 
health services, from free enterprise toward a 
universal service pattern. The author sees an 
expanded role for local health departments. 


Sigerist, H. E. Civilization and Disease. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 


A classic study of the relationship of civili- 
zation and disease by one of the foremost 
philosophers of the history of medicine. This 


book covers its subject with the broad per- 
spective of which only this author was capa- 
ble. The first chapter, which has been very 
widely quoted, is entitled “Civilization as a 
Factor in the Genesis of Disease.” 


Silver, G. A. Family Medical Care: A Report 
of the Family Health Maintenance Demon- 
stration. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. 


A famous, much-quoted study conducted 
at the Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx in 
which families were provided health care by 
a “health team” with no financial bars to their 
use of services, This was an important experi- 
ment with a new method of providing medi- 
cal care to families. 


Simmons, O. “Implications of Social Class for 
Public Health.” In Patients, Physicians and 
Illness, edited by E. G. Jaco, pp. 107-113. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. 


This article analyzes the folowing three 
areas in which social class and status have im- 
portant implications for public health: (1) 
the differential distribution of disease and 
consequent evaluations of appropriate foci of 
public-health interest and activity; (2) the 
functioning of interpersonal relations within 
the health team and between team and public; 
and (3) the congruence between public-health 
precepts and felt needs of the public at whom 
these precepts are directed. 


Smith, H. L. “Two Lines of Authority: The 
Hospital's Dilemma.” In Patients, Physicians 
and Illness, edited by E. G. Jaco, pp. 468-477. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. 


This presentation analyzes hospital struc- 
ture as a bureaucracy containing within itsel 
two conflicting lines of authority—lay and 
professional. Professional authority is seen as 
charismatic and defiant of lay regulation, The 
conflict is expressed in “money” versus “serv- 
ice” orientations. 


Snoke, A. W. “The Unsolved Problem of the 
Career Professional in the Establishment of 
National Health Policy.” American Journal 
of Public Health 59(1969)=1575-1588. 


The recent “politicization” of the health 
field—an attempt to increase the field’s social 
accountability by reducing its autonomy—has 
stranded the career health professional, espe- 
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cially the Commissioned Corps of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, leaving this group in 
jobs without duties or responsibilities. Dr. 
Snoke traces this process at the federal level 
through the most recent “reorganization” of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He makes a plea for intelligent use 
of the talent and potential possessed by the 
career health professionals in this country. 


Solon, J. A. “Patterns of Medical Care: Socio- 
cultural Variations Among a Hospital’s Out- 
patients.” American Journal of Public Health 
56( 1966) :376-386. 


An analysis of the distinctive patterns of 
obtaining medical care found to be character- 
istic of certain subcultural groupings of pa- 
tients using an outpatient department (Beth 
Israel Hospital in Boston). 


Somers, H. M., and Somers, A. R. Doctors, 
Patients, and Health Insurance: The Organi- 
zation and Financing of Medical Care. Abr. 
ed. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday-Anchor 
Books, 1961. 


A classic, comprehensive study of the or- 
ganization and financing of medical care. 
Although written in textbook style, it is never- 
theless carefully researched, scholarly, and 
convincing. The book describes the changing 
organizational arrangements of the major 
providers of health services: the medical prac- 
titioners, the modern hospital, and the 
pharmaceutical industry. It looks at the 
changing consumer, his longer life expectancy, 
new patterns of illness, and increased demands 
for services, It assesses the interaction of 
changing providers and consumers in a com- 
bined sociological-economic-medical frame- 
work, and it describes the resulting revolu- 
tion in the medical marketplace, focusing on 
costs, industrial health and welfare plans, 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and commercial in- 
Surance, and comprehensive prepayment 
group-practice plans. Finally, it analyzes the 
doctor-patient relationship. 


. Medicare and the Hospi- 
tals: Issues and Prospects. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1967. 


= and 


A comprehensive assessment of the impact 
of Medicare on this country’s health-care in- 
stitutions, especially its hospitals. This book 
defines and analyzes the major issues con- 


fronting the hospitals as a result of the 
passage of Medicare, i.e., their organization, 
financing, staffing, planning, quality controls, 
and cost controls. These problems are ana- 
lyzed within the framework of inadequacies 
in the organization of medical practice and 
the shortages of skilled manpower, especially 
physicians. 


Suchman, E. A. Sociology and the Field of Pub- 


lic Health. New York: Russell Sage, 1963. 


This book, prepared under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
the American Sociological Association, ex- 
plores the interrelationship of sociology and 
public health. It analyzes the field of public 
health, especially its organizational and occu- 
pational structure, and current trends in the 
field. It traces the growth and development of 
sociology in this field, with special attention 
to the nature of the activities engaged in by 
sociologists; how sociology can be used to ex- 
plain basic health processes, ¢.g., social ecology 
and demography and the social etiology of 
disease; and how sociology can be applied to 
public health practice. Finally, the book 
closes by exploring patterns ‘of collaboration 
and interaction between the two professions. 


Sullivan, D. F. Conceptual Problems in De- 


veloping an Index of Health. National Center 
for Health Statistics, Ser. 2, no. 17. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966. 


An excellent analysis of the problems and 
difficulties in defining and measuring health. 
The author reviews the major approaches and 
attempts to evaluate and synthesize them. 


` Weinerman, E. R., et al. “Yale Studies in Am- 


bulatory Medical Care. V. Determinants of 
the Use of Hospital Emergency Services.” 
American Journal of Public Health 56(1966): 
397-416. 


This article reports the findings of a study 
of the use of emergency room services at the 
Yale-New Haven Hospital in 1964. Its major 
conclusion was that the ambulatory care fa- 
cilities of the urban general hospital constitute 
a major medical-care resource for the eco- 
nomically deprived, core-city minority popu- 
lation groups. While also performing its os- 
tensible function, i.c., to act as an ever-ready 
resource for actual medical crises requiring 
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immediate and expert attention, the hospital 
emergency facility was also, in this study, 
found to be serving as a “backstop” for the 
incomplete medical care system outside the 
hospital’s walls. 


White, K. L. “Organization and Delivery of 
Personal Health Services: Public Policy 
Issues.” Milbank Memorial Fund Ouarterly 
46( 1968) :225-258, 


This paper examines some of the alleged 
defects in the present personal health-services 
system; it states some presumed structural reg- 
ularities inherent in this field that may de- 
termine (or at least set limiting conditions on) 
which changes in the system actually occur. It 
poses the major public policy issues requiring 
resolution before these changes can occur, and 
it makes specific policy proposals. The author 
proposes a thorough reorganization of the 
system, including a phasing out of solo prac- 
tice within the next decade. He proposes that 


university medical centers or large sophisti- 
cated medical centers provide six types of 
personal health services: tertiary medical care 
or the superspecialty service; secondary medi- 
cal care or the consultant and diagnostic serv- 
ice; primary medical care; emergency care; 
social rehabilitation service or the neighbor- 
hood health center; and multiphasic screening 
service. This author does not feel, however, 
that the university should assume the respon- 
sibility for organizing all health services for 
a community or region. 


Zborowski, M. “Cultural Components in Re- 
sponses to Pain.” Journal of Social Issues 
8(1952) :16-30. 


This pioneering study reports the role of 
cultural patterns in attitudes and reactions to 
pain caused by disease and injury. Jewish, 
Italian, and “Old American” subjects were 
compared and significant differences noted. 
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Mental Illness 


as a Social Problem 
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Baylor College of Medicine 


„During the past twenty years, our so- 

ciety has experienced an increasing concern 
with mental illness as a major social problem 
(Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, 1961). For some segments of the 
population this concern was stimulated by an 
increased awareness of the large numbers of 
mentally ill people (Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, 1953); for others, by 
the poignant autobiographical descriptions of 
subjective distress given by the mentally ill 
(Kaplan, 1964) ; and for still others, by a fear 
of the actual and possible costs, both direct 
and indirect, of mental illness to the social 
system (Fein, 1958). 

Simultaneously, this awakened interest has 
evoked a voluminous behavioral science lit- 
crature relating to mental illness. In the fol- 
lowing pages we will attempt to clarify the 
Major foci of this literature, assess the status 
of our knowledge in these areas, highlight 
Significant gaps in our understanding, and 
offer suggestions for what we believe to be 
Promising areas for future research. 

The behavioral science literature relating to 
mental illness as a social problem may be 
thought of as falling into three broad areas: 
(1) the extent of mental illness, (2) the social 


consequences of mental illness, and (3) the 
social conditions and determinants of mental 


illness. 


EXTENT OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


In order to describe the amount of mental 
illness that exists in a specified population, 
two general conditions must be met. First, 
we must formulate a valid criterion by which 
a particular person may be judged to be either 
mentally ill or not mentally ill. Second, this 
criterion must be applied to every member of 
the population, or at least to a representative 
sample of the population. Under these condi- 
tions it would be relatively easy to count the 
number of mentally ill existing at any given 
time in a particular population and to express 
this number in terms of cases per population 
unit, thus obtaining a prevalence rate for 
mentally ill people. Similarly, by applying the 
same criterion to the same representative sam- 
ple at two intervals in time (such as the be- 
ginning of two consecutive years), we could 
determine the number of mentally ill people 
at the second point in time who were not 
mentally ill at the earlier point and, by ex- 
pressing this number in terms of new cases 
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per unit of population, obtain a rate of the in- 
cidence of mental illness. 


ESTIMATES OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


In spite of the numerous investigations of 
national, community, and other specially de- 
fined populations, we cannot reliably deter- 
mine at this time the prevalence and inci- 
dence of mental illness (or trends in these 
measures over time), largely because of the 
failure of these studies to fulfill the above 
conditions. A brief review of several of these 
investigative approaches may help to under- 
line the problem. 


Studies of the National Population 


At the national level estimates of mental 
illness are usually based upon the number of 
people residing in institutions for the care of 
the mentally ill. According to this criterion, 
there were in 1951, for example, 4.1 patients 
in hospitals for mental disorders (excluding 
Veterans Administration hospitals) per 1,000 
of the United States population, and in 1950 
and 1951 there was an average of 1.0 first ad- 
missions to such hospitals (Malzberg, 1963: 
1053-1054). However, even if we accepted the 
assumption that all of the residents of such 
hospitals were indeed mentally ill, these fig- 
ures in all probability seriously underrepre- 
sent the extent of mental illness in the United 
States. Such estimates do not include all pa- 
tients who are under care of private psy- 
chiatrists, are hospitalized in psychiatric units 
of general hospitals, or are receiving care on 
an outpatient basis from psychiatric clinics, 
Nor do these estimates include patients un- 
der treatment by nonpsychiatric medical fa- 
cilities. The Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry (1964:347) reports that practicing 
physicians estimate that between 30 and 60 
percent of their patients manifest some form 
of psychological impairment. A study con- 
ducted at one college of medicine indicated 
that psychophysiological disturbances were at 
least in part responsible for the illnesses of 
some 47 percent of a large group of unselected 
medical patients (Lewis, 1952). 


Even if these patients were considered, esti- 
mates based upon institutional residence 
would still seriously distort the picture since, 
by the nature of the criterion, only those peo- 
ple who are resident in a mental hospital are 
counted. Such figures would be acceptable if 
we could reliably assume that all people who 
are mentally ill at any given time are hospital- 
ized in institutions for the care of the men- 
tally ill, an assumption which is not widely 
made. Studies of specific communities sug- 
gest that when criteria for mental illness 
(which have usually been validated on popu- 
lations under psychiatric care) are applied to 
the general population, the prevalence rates 
for the untreated populations are several 
times greater than those for populations un- 
der treatment. In the Kalamazoo County 
study (Manis, Brawer, Hunt, & Kercher, 
1964), for example, report that 6.1 persons 
per 1,000 population were under psychiatric 
care while, by their operational definition, 
34 per 1,000 population were mentally ill 
(although not under treatment). Similarly, 
the study of Midtown Manhatten (Srole, 
Langner, Michael, Opler, & Rennie, 1962) re- 
ported a treated prevalence rate of 12.9 per 
1,000 population and an untreated rate of 
234 per 1,000 population. Thus, at least by 
certain criteria, there are many more people 
in the population who are psychologically 
impaired than are receiving psychiatric care 
at any given time: 


- ++ it is quite clear that great numbers of the 
seriously mentally ill live without treatment in 
their respective communities, even when the 
most conservative estimates are applied. Inter- 
community differences in total prevalence of 
mental illness appear considerably less than the 
intracommunity differences between treated and 


untreated rates of mental illness (Manis et al., 
1964:89). 


Of course the study of a representative sam- 
ple of the noninstitutionalized population 
will not necessarily provide an answer to the 
question of how much mental illness exists 
in the population. Gurin, Veroff, and Feld 
(1960) reported such an investigation of a 
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representative sample of American adults 
aged twenty-one or over living in private 
households. Extensive data were collected re- 
garding subjective feelings of adjustment and 
methods of dealing with felt emotional prob- 
lems. Unfortunately for our present purpose, 
these data do not readily lend themselves to 
estimates of the incidence or prevalence of 
mental illness: 


.. we have not tried to interpret our adjust- 
ment variables in terms of any conventional 
psychiatric definition of mental illness or health 
or to translate distributions on these variables 
into statements about the proportions of the 
population falling on different points of a 

mental health-mental _ illness” continuum 
oo added] (Gurin, Veroff, & Feld, 1960: 

=O). 


If a reader of this study were to make such 
estimates, he would arrive at quite different 
prevalence rates, depending upon which mea- 
sures of subjective adjustment he employed. 
If “worrying a lot” or “worrying all the time” 
were taken as the index of poor subjective 
adjustment, the reader would arrive at a prev- 
alence rate of 320 per 1,000 population. Al- 
ternatively, such self-descriptions as “not too 
happy,” if taken as an index of poor adjust- 
ment, would yield a prevalence rate of 110 
per 1,000 population. 

In addition to studying the national insti- 
tutionalized and noninstitutionalized popu- 
lations, investigators have attempted to es- 
timate the extent of mental illness in the 
United States by extending the results of one 
or a few community surveys to the entire 
country. Thus, based on the findings of com- 
munity surveys of the eastern health district 
in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1936 (Lemkau, 
Tietze, & Cooper, 1941; 1942; 1943) and 
of Williamson County, Tennessee, in 1938 
(Roth & Luton, 1943), Felix and Kramer in- 
dicated that these data suggest “that at any 
one time at least six percent of our popula- 
tion suffer from some type of serious mental 
disorder” (1953:8). However, even if data 
collected at a much earlier period of time 
were applicable to a population at a later pe- 


riod of time, several considerations would 
prevent us from accepting such an estimate 
at a national level. First, there is no evidence 
that the population of any given community 
is representative of the composition of the na- 
tional population. Second, the variable oper- 
ational definitions and methods of data col- 
lection in several community studies are not 
comparable and, therefore, cannot be taken 
together as a basis for estimating the extent 
of mental illness in the national population. 
In their review of eleven community surveys, 
Plunkett and Gordon (1960:91) state: 


The range of rates is so great as to defy gen- 
eralization. Obviously the recorded values are 
affected strongly by the differences in study de- 
sign, by study definitions, and by classification 
systems. These variables preclude projection of 
results to other similar populations or to a 
broader universe. 


Similar considerations that preclude reli- 
able estimation of the prevalence or incidence 
of mental illness in general at a given time 
also impede reliable estimates regarding the 
kinds of mental illness which exist or trends 
in incidence and prevalence over a period of 
time. 

Estimates for the extent of various kinds 
of mental disorder at the national level are 
usually based upon admissions to mental hos- 
pitals. An analysis of first admissions to all 
mental hospitals in the United States in 1950- 
1951 revealed that, for example, 22.7 percent 
of these were hospitalized for schizophrenia, 
22.9 percent for psychoses of cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis or senile brain disease, 4.1 percent for 
alcoholic psychoses, and 7.2 percent for ill- 
nesses classified as psychoneurotic disorders 
(Malzberg, 1963: 1056). 

In addition to questions which might be 
raised regarding the adequacy of the case rec- 
ords upon which these figures are based or 
the reliability of psychiatric diagnosis (Blum, 
1962), a major obstacle to accepting these fig- 
ures is the fact that they do not take into ac- 
count the distribution of mentally ill persons 
who are not hospitalized. We have no reason 
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to believe that the distribution of the men- 
tally ill in the nonhospitalized population 
would be identical to that of the institution- 
alized group. For example, it is likely that 
the application of intensive case-finding pro- 
cedures on the general population would in- 
crease the proportion of patients classified as 
neurotic (Schneider, 1953:34; Eaton & Weil, 
1955), 

It is equally difficult to describe trends in 
the amount and kinds of mental illness in the 
United States. Over the last half century, we 
have observed a rising trend in the incidence 
of admissions to mental hospitals in the 
United States (Felix & Kramer, 1953; Malz- 
berg, 1963). However, since comparable data 
are not available for the noninstitutionalized 
population, we cannot be certain whether this 
observation reflects a true increase in the 
amount of mental illness over time or is a 
result of such factors as the increased num- 
ber of treatment facilities, changing attitudes 
toward hospitalization, or decreasing toler- 
ance on the part of community members 
toward deviant behavior. Likewise, we must 
be wary of such observations with regard to 
trends in the extent of various kinds of men- 
tal illness, such as those indicating increases 
in the incidence of schizophrenia and diseases 
associated with old age (psychoses associated 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile brain 
damage), and decreases in the incidence of 
manic-depressive psychoses and general pare- 


sis (Malzberg, 1963: 1056). 


Studies of Communities 


Although current studies of the extent of 
mental illness in specific communities may 
not be extended to estimates for the entire 
country, they are of interest in their own right 
since such data are necessary for studies of 
the relationship between community struc- 
ture and mental illness as well as for planning 
for the provision of mental health facilities. 

Such studies manifest a wide range of prev- 
alence rates. Plunkett and Gordon (1960) re- 
ported prevalence rates ranging from 16.7 to 
333.0 per 1,000 persons. Rates for psychoses 
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alone ranged from 2.0 to 8.18 per 1,000 per- 
sons, and prevalence rates for neuroses varied 
from 2.0 to 52.6. Assuming that these esti- 
mates are valid indicators of the extent of 
mental illness in each community, the varia- 
bility in prevalence rates would probably re- 
flect such conditions as differential popula- 
tion composition and community structure. 
However, it is likely that much of this varia- 
bility in prevalence rates can be accounted for 
by differences in research procedures, such as 
case-finding techniques, operational defini- 
tions of mental illness, and choice of the pop- 
ulation base. 


Studies of Special Populations 


A number of studies of specially defined 
groupings are available. For example, data 
were collected from males between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-four who registered for 
Selective Service during World War II (Se- 
lective Service System, 1948; Hunt & Witt- 
son, 1949), Bellin and Hardt (1958) investi- 
gated the mental health status of persons 
sixty-five years of age or older in Syracuse, 
New York. Blum (1962: 275-276) cites sev- 
eral reports of prevalence rates for indigent 
groups on welfare, prison inmates, and crim- 
inal defendants. 

By the nature of the selection procedure 
these results may not be projected to the gen- 
eral population and, as a result of various 
methodological decisions, often may not be 
extended even to the special populations from 
which the samples were drawn. In the last 
analysis, the inability to offer reliable esti- 
mates of the extent of mental illness may be 
traced to the variable methods employed in 
the investigation of mental illness and to con- 
ceptual confusion surrounding this idea. 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


The relationship between variations 19 
methodology and estimates of the extent of 
mental illness may be illustrated by a report 
of Manis and his associates (1964), in which 
they compared the reported untreated preva 
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lence rates obtained from samples of the adult 
population in Kalamazoo County (Manis et 
al., 1964) and in Midtown Manhattan (Srole 
et al, 1962). 

In Kalamazoo County the reported preva- 
lence rate was 34 per 1,000 population com- 
pared with 234 per 1,000 population in the 
Midtown Manhattan study. The differences 
between these rates are in part accounted for 
in terms of variable methodological decisions. 

In the Midtown study, structured inter- 
views were held with a sample of the adult 
population. Two psychiatrists rated the re- 
spondents on the basis of certain of the in- 
formation obtained from the interviews. Ul- 
timately, the reported prevalence rate of 234 
per 1,000 population was the result of com- 
bining the numbers of people who were 
judged by the psychiatrists to be “incapaci- 
tated” or to have “severe” or “marked” symp- 
tom formation. 

In the Kalamazoo County survey, the data 
were also collected by interviews with a sam- 
ple of the population., However, the respon- 
dents were classified as mentally ill on the 
basis of receiving a score of ten or higher 
on a twenty-two-item Mental Health Scale 
(leading to a prevalence rate of 34 per 1,000 
population). 

The influence of case-finding techniques 
upon the magnitude of prevalence rates re- 
ported can be observed when the procedure 
of one study is applied to the other. When 
the criterion employed in the Kalamazoo 
study (scores above ten on the Mental Health 
Scale) is applied to the Midtown Manhattan 
sample, a prevalence rate of 37.0 is obtained, 
vastly different from the rate obtained by the 
other procedure (234.0) and quite similar to 
the reported rate in Kalamazoo County 
(34.0). Furthermore, even when the same 
case-finding procedure is employed, other 
operational decisions affect the reported prev- 
alence rates. For example, in the Midtown 
Manhattan study, if the investigators had 
combined only the “incapacitated” and “se- 
vere symptom formation” categories and ex- 
cluded the “marked symptom formation” 
Category, then the prevalence rate would 


have been reduced from 234 to 102 per 1,000 
population. 

The variable methodology employed in 
studies of mental illness relate to three basic 
issues. The advantages and disadvantages of 
the alternative decisions with regard to each 
issue have been discussed at length elsewhere 
(Plunkett & Gordon, 1960; Scott, 1961; Blum, 
1962) ; we will offer merely brief descriptions. 


Source of the Data 


Data upon which judgments of mental ill- 
ness are based ultimately may be collected 
from either direct or indirect sources. Alter- 
native methods are available within each 
category. Indirect sources include the rec- 
ords of hospitals, social agencies, criminal 
courts, etc, or third parties (teachers, par- 
ents, friends, etc.) who can be questioned re- 
garding the subject’s behavior. Direct sources 
include observation or interrogation of the 
subjects by means of psychiatric interviews 
or by the administration of a variety of psy- 
chological tests and rating scales, whether 
self-administered or otherwise, during the 
course of structured or unstructured inter- 
views (Blum, 1962). 


Treatment of the Data 


When the data have been gathered they 
must be analyzed in such a way as to permit 
determination of the existence of mental ill- 
ness. There are essentially two general meth- 
ods of arriving at the decision. 

In the first, the investigator or his repre- 
sentatives (e.g, psychiatrists) study the data 
and formulate judgments regarding the exis- 
tence, severity, and kind of mental illness. 
The statistical reliability of such judgments, 
and the utility of the Diagnostic and Statis- 
tical Manual of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation (1952) on which these judgments 
are frequently based, have been questioned 
on numerous occasions (Ash, 1949; Hunt & 
Wittson, 1949:353-355; Kline, 1952; Mehl- 
man, 1952; Wittenborn & Weiss, 1952; Blum, 
1962: 254-256). 
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By the alternative method, scores are as- 
signed to the answers given by the subject. 
Scores above predetermined levels are taken 
to indicate the existence and degree of men- 
tal illness. In many cases, the kind of mental 
illness is determined by scores derived from 
analysis of covariation of symptoms based 
upon techniques of cluster or factor analysis 
(Wittenborn, 1951; Lorr, 1953; Marks & 
Seeman, 1963). This method has a major dis- 
advantage: the scores tend to provide rank- 
ings of the subjects relative to each other 
rather than descriptions of absolute levels of 
illness, therefore use of the procedure makes 
it quite difficult to estimate the extent of 
mental illness in a population. The value 
that differentiates the “ill” from the “not ill” 
is quite arbitrary, and the choice of a different 
score would likely change the proportion of 
the population judged to be mentally ill. Un- 
less some external criterion is used to validate 
the choice of the differentiating value, the 
scores can be used only to compare individ- 
uals or groups within the population and not 
to indicate the proportion of the population 
that is mentally ill. The population upon 
which the scores are based for purposes of 
statistical analysis could be, and often is, dis- 
tributed into “high,” “medium,” and “low” 
mental health groupings, yet the entire pop- 
ulation might fall within the “healthy” range 
of a continuum defined by some absolute cri- 
terion (Davis, 1965: 34-35). When an exter- 
nal criterion is used, the basis of validation 
tends to be psychiatric judgment, the reli- 
ability of which has already been questioned 
(Blum, 1962:259). 


Nature of the Data 


The third source of methodological varia- 
bility is found in the content of the questions 
or the nature of the phenomena to be ob- 
served. A wide variety of behaviors has been 
taken to be indicative of mental illness in dif- 
ferent studies. A seemingly endless list of 
characteristics, which alone or in combina- 
tion have been used as indices of mental ill- 
ness, can be compiled, including coming un- 
der psychiatric care; being in trouble with 
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the authorities; reporting subjective feelings 
of worry, anxiety, alienation, unhappiness, 
dissatisfaction with role performance, hostil- 
ity, oversensitivity; indicating self-deroga- 
tion; being addicted to alcohol or drugs; 
being out of work; revealing distorted per- 
ceptions of reality; and performing poorly on 
problem-solving tasks. This diversity of op- 
erational definitions of mental illness pre- 
cludes reliable estimates of the extent of men- 
tal illness, since studies based on different 
measures are not comparable and yield dif- 
ferent incidence and prevalence rates. 

The problems of methodological diversity 
in large measure reflect a similar confusion 
with regard to the concept of mental illness. 
The particular research procedures and tech- 
niques employed very often derive from the 
theoretical and conceptual orientations of the 
investigator. For example, if the investigator 
equates mental illness with reality distortion 
or lack of self-insight, he might avoid use of 
self-reports and rely instead on clinical inter- 
views and expert ratings. If mental illness is 
regarded as a general phenomenon, then the 
investigator may quantify the data along a 
continuous distribution of values, with spe- 
cific values defining the existence and sever- 
ity of illness (as opposed to the use of several 
independent dimensions or discrete catego- 
ries, each signifying qualitatively distinct 
forms of mental illness). If mental illness is 
conceptualized as inability or unwillingness 
to perform social roles, then the investigator 
might choose to collect data based on judg- 
ments by the subject’s role partners re- 
garding the adequacy of the subject's role 
performance rather than, for example, his 
feelings of subjective distress. 

In view of the close relationship between 
methodological and conceptual diversity, 1t 
would be well to review some of the concep- 
tual and theoretical issues regarding the no- 
tion of mental illness. 


CONCEPTUAL IssUES 


Perhaps the only area of agreement regard- 
ing the concepts of mental illness and mental 
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health is the judgment that no generally ac- 
cepted concepts exist (Scott, 1961; Bradburn, 
1965; Offer & Sabshin, 1966). Many of the 
concepts of mental illness have been discussed 
at length elsewhere (Scott, 1961). Among the 
more prominent definitions are those which 
equate mental illness with deviation from the 
normative requirements of the social system 
and those which define it in terms of subjec- 
tive distress as manifested in feelings of un- 
happiness, inadequacy, etc. (Jahoda, 1958; 
Scott, 1961; Blum, 1962; Offer & Sabshin, 
1966). A wide variety of other definitions 
focus upon more specific clinical symptoms. 

The introduction of the notion of mental 
health further confuses the situation. If men- 
tal health is defined in any way other than 
“the absence of mental illness,” then numer- 
ous other concepts are possible. These defini- 
tions often relate to such ideas as resistance to 
illness, actualization of an individual's poten- 
tial, coping with the environment, etc. (Scott, 
1961:15-16; Sanford, 1966:336). Often sev- 
eral of these ideas are taken together as com- 
ponents of mental health. For example, the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health (1961:179) states that characteristics 
of good mental health include doing a job, 
living with other people in relative peace, 
coping with problems, and having the ca- 
pacity to withstand stress. 

So numerous are the definitions of mental 
health and illness that several authors have 
felt it necessary to classify approaches to 
these concepts. Offer and Sabshin (1966:97- 
112) discuss various attempts at such classi- 
“cation and present their own perception of 

four distinctive approaches” to defining nor- 

mality: as health, as utopia, as an average, 
and as a process, Jahoda (1958) states that 
ideas on mental health can be assigned to 
any of six groups of criteria: attitudes of an 
individual toward his own self; growth, de- 
velopment, or self-actualization; integration 
(central synthesizing of psychological func- 
tion); autonomy; perception of reality; and 
environmental mastery. 

Certain dominant issues tend to underlie 
the variability in definitions. 


Definitional Variability 


One issue concerns the relationship be- 
tween mental health and mental illness. Is 
mental health conceived of as the opposite of 
mental illness, suggesting that an individual 
who is not ill is, by definition, healthy; or are 
the two concepts partially independent, mak- 
ing it possible for a person to be free of ill- 
ness yet not be healthy because he is suscep- 
tible to illness or otherwise lacks “ideal” 
personality traits (Jahoda, 1958; Scott, 1961; 
Offer & Sabshin, 1966; Sanford, 1966:336) ? 

Universalistic or relativistic criteria? Are 
judgments of the existence of mental health 
or illness to be based on universalistic criteria 
which are independent of the tolerance of so- 
cial groups for certain behaviors, the func- 
tional significance of the behavior for the so- 
cial system, or the values of the observer's 
society; or are such judgments meant to take 
into account such factors as the acceptability 
of the behavior to the subject’s social groups, 
the integration of the behavior into the social 
system, and the values of the observer (Ja- 
hoda, 1958; Scott, 1961) ? 

Single- or multiple-criterion approach? Is 
mental health (or illness) a unidimensional 
phenomenon in that an individual may be 
judged ill or healthy by a single general cri- 
terion, or is it a multidimensional phenome- 
non with many different criteria so that an in- 
dividual may be healthy by one criterion and 
ill by another (Scott, 1961: 17-18; Blum, 1962: 
276-277; Davis, 1965:28-29) ? 

These issues account for much of the vari- 
ability in definitions of mental illness, al- 
though other issues are also apparent (Jahoda, 
1958; Scott, 1961). 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The variability in concept and method 
which has been noted with regard to the 
study of mental illness has precluded any firm 
understanding of the scope of the problem. 
The quest for reliable estimates of the extent 
of mental illness is no idle exercise in enu- 
meration. Such knowledge has important im- 
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plications for both research and community 
planning. If we cannot locate a representative 
sample of mentally ill persons, then we can- 
not hope to identify the characteristics and 
life circumstances associated with mental dis- 
order, thereby increasing our understanding 
of the genesis of the illness process. Further- 
more, if we are unable to estimate the extent 
of the numbers of each category of mental 
illness, then we cannot realistically plan for 
the provision of the requisite number of ap- 
propriate facilities, or otherwise take social 
action aimed at the prevention and control 
of mental disorder. 


It has been estimated that 17,500,000 Americans 
are suffering from mental illness severe enough 
to warrant treatment. Slightly more than 10 per- 
cent of these, approximately 1,814,000, are rec- 
ognizable during the course of the years; that is 
the number treated in hospitals, clinics, or by 
private psychiatrists. Nearly 90 percent of 
mental illness escapes recognition and, conse- 
quently, any possibility of treatment, control, or 
prevention (Plunkett & Gordon, 1960:5). 


Clearly, certain decisions must be made 
both with regard to concept and method if 


further study of mental illness is to be 
fruitful. 


Concept 


Any concept serves to classify together all 
phenomena which have certain specified 
qualities in common, Even if we accept the 
idea of many different kinds of mental illness, 
we must specify the general criteria which 
permit them to be grouped together under 
the same label, whether or not all or any of 
the criteria must be present for a phenome- 
non to be so classified. If the concept cannot 
be so defined, then perhaps we should follow 
Szasz’s (1961) suggestion and do away with 
the concept of mental illness and replace it 
with some other idea, perhaps “deviant be- 
havior.” 


The choice of criteria are often guided by 
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the objectives of the study (Blum, 1962:278- 
279) and the perspective of the investigator 
(Scott, 1961:17). From the “social problems” 
point of view, for example, mental illness 
might be conceptualized as any personal con- 
dition which impairs the individual's capacity 
or willingness to perform normative role be- 
haviors or which otherwise adversely affects 
the functioning of his more or less inclusive 
social systems. However, regardless of ob- 
jectives, the criteria should be clearly and pre- 
cisely stated so that they may be translated 
into operational definitions and permit an- 
swers to such questions as, Is mental illness 
the severe subjective distress felt by an indi- 
vidual, the reality distortion which often 
follows such distress, or the associated im- 
pairment in role functioning? At a mini- 
mum, the concept should specify its position 
with regard to the issues raised above. 

Another major difficulty of contemporary 
concepts of mental illness is the failure to 
provide criteria for delineating the onset of 
illness. The wide variety of behavioral mani- 
festations which are characterized as mental 
illness may possibly be the result of viewing 
the illness at a variety of stages. The difi- 
culties in conceptualizing mental illness 
might be largely resolved if the concept 
focused upon the initiation of the illness 
process. Far fewer and more homogeneous 
criteria would be required to define a case as 
appropriate to the category. : 

A good beginning toward achieving this 
goal would be a longitudinal study of the gen- 
eral population. Such a study would permit 
the identification of the common elements in 
the cases of individuals who subsequently de- 
velop any of a wide variety of the symptoms 
which are often considered part of, or sympto- 
matic of, the mental illness process. 

Finally, more attention should be paid to 
the interrelationship among the competing 
concepts of mental illness. The situation 
would be greatly simplified if the operational 
definitions of apparently different concepts 
of mental illness were demonstrated to 


highly associated (Jahoda, 1958). 
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Methodology 


From the above review, certain methodo- 
logical needs also become apparent. First, the 
entire population at risk should be con- 
sidered, including those people not presently 
under psychiatric care as well as those who 
are receiving care. If only the latter were con- 
sidered, we would be ignoring the many per- 
sons who for various reasons do not come 
into treatment but who would be otherwise 
judged ill by different clinical definitions. 
Conversely, it should not be assumed that all 
patients under psychiatric care are mentally 
ill and that the problem is merely to obtain 
estimates of the number of mentally ill in the 
untreated population. Treated and untreated 
prevalence rates may not be combined to ob- 
tain total prevalence rates unless the same 
criterion is applied to both population. 

Second, standardized research techniques 
should be employed in investigations of 
prevalence and incidence of mental illness. 
Of primary importance here is the standardi- 
zation of operational definitions of mental 
illness. This goal is not likely to be reached 
until we give greater attention to studies of 
the interrelationship of the various current 
research definitions (Jahoda, 1958; Scott, 
1961; Blum, 1962; Davis, 1965). In addition, 
we should strive to standardize our definition 
of population at risk, our sampling tech- 
niques, interviewing situations, definition of 
variables, and methods of analysis. If future 
research is to build upon earlier studies, then 
the studies must be comparable. Without 
such comparability we will continue to ex- 
pend our resources on endless discussions 
about what part of the variability in our 
observations is accounted for by the real- 
ity of what we are studying and what 
part is accounted for by how we are study- 
Ing it. 

Third, studies of the prevalence (and, of 
course, incidence) of mental illness should 
= longitudinal designs wherever possible. 
vach. studies would not only facilitate the 

entification of the onset of illness, as was 


suggested above, but would serve also to shed 
light on the temporal relationships between 
current indices of mental illness (Davis, 
1965:36; Offer & Sabshin, 1966: 142). 

We have not offered an exhaustive list of 
suggestions. Rather we have focused upon 
certain urgent needs which must be met if 
we are to gain reliable estimates of the ex- 
tent of mental illness, estimates which influ- 
ence programs of social action and, more in- 
directly, our increased understanding of the 
illness process. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
MENTAL ILLNESS 


The consequences of mental illness may 
be studied from two perspectives, both of 
which have relevance to the study of social 
problems. First, mental illness evokes a 
variety of patterned responses by social 
groups. Therefore, we may study the nature 
and genesis of the attitudes, beliefs, and other 
behavioral reactions by representatives of the 
general public, professional groups, public 
and voluntary agencies, and the membership 
groups of the mentally ill as consequences of 
mental illness which in turn affect the extent, 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of men- 
tal illness. Second, mental illness is presumed 
to have objective consequences for the func- 
tioning of the social systems in which it 
occurs. Thus, attention may be directed to the 
description and analysis of the processes by 
which mental illness impedes or facilitates 
the satisfaction of the functional needs of 
various social groups. 


PATTERNED RESPONSES TO 
MENTAL ILLNESS 


The achievement of the goals of preven- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment of mental ill- 
ness is profoundly affected by the responses of 
society in both its informal (general public, 
families of mental patients) and formal (pub- 
lic and voluntary agencies) aspects. 
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Public Responses 


A number of studies of public definitions, 
beliefs, attitudes, and utilization patterns re- 
garding mental illness phenomena are avail- 
able. While these studies are not always in 
agreement, certain general conclusions may 
be drawn. 

How does the public perceive and define 
mental illness? In general, the term mental 
illness is reserved for the more severe psy- 
chotic disorders, particularly those emotional 
and cognitive deviations which impede ade- 
quate role performance or otherwise disrupt 
the functioning of social groups (Cumming 
& Cumming, 1957; King, 1962: 136; Clausen, 

1963: 145; Fried, 1964:413). Perhaps the best 
evidence of this is provided by a study of a 
national probability sample of adults in the 
United States (Star, 1955). This study con- 
cluded that the definition of mental illness is 
based on three criteria: irrationality, as mani- 
fested in intellectual impairment; lack of self- 
control, often evidenced in violence and an 
unwillingness or incapacity to assume normal 
responsibilities; and departure from normally 
expected behaviors in given situations. 
Beyond this, however, there is wide variation 
in definitions of mental illness, depending 
upon such factors as culture, group member- 
ships, and social positions (Ellenberger, 
1960; Clausen, 1963). For example, another 
national survey revealed that women, 
younger persons, and the better educated 
were more likely than their counterparts to 
define their problems introspectively rather 
than in terms of external and physical fac- 
tors (Gurin, Veroff, & Feld, 1960). 

What attitudes does the public hold with 
regard to mental illness and related phe- 
nomena? Attitudes toward the mentally ill 
are overwhelmingly negative. Such negative 
attitudes are manifested in everyday lan- 
guage, expressions of fear or anxiety, and 
unwillingness to have more intimate rela- 
tionships with those who are or have been 
mentally ill (Cumming & Cumming, 1957; 
Nunnally, 1961; King, 1962:137). Negativ- 
ity is much more intense when psychotic 
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rather than neurotic disorders are considered, 
in part because the former are characterized 
as more dangerous, unpredictable, and less 
understandable. So negative are the attitudes 
toward mental illness that they often extend 
to the treatment personnel, methods, and fa- 
cilities associated with the mentally ill. While 
public attitudes toward these accouterments 
of treatment are moderately favorable, they 
are less so than attitudes toward personnel, 
therapeutics, and institutions associated with 
the treatment of physical disorders (Nun- 
nally, 1961). Subgroups in the population 
manifest little difference in emotional re- 
sponse toward mental illness (Bentz, 1963). 
More educated people tend to be somewhat 
less negative in attitude, but by any absolute 
standard their attitudes must still be charac- 
terized as derogatory (Nunnally, 1961). 

As might be expected, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to change people’s attitudes toward men- 
tal illness, certainly more difficult than to 
change their beliefs. There is some evidence 
that positive attitudes are more likely to de- 
velop if information about mental health is 
geared to decreasing anxiety, describing solu- 
tions, presenting data with a degree of cer- 
tainty, and attacking misconceptions by pro- 
viding new facts. In general, people are more 
inclined to have positive attitudes if they 
think they know something about the subject, 
whether or not their information is correct 
(Nunnally, 1961). However, numerous other 
experimental studies of attitude change re- 
garding mental illness based on these and 
other considerations show highly variable de- 
grees of success (Davis, 1965: 123-131). Cer- 
tainly our knowledge of the variables affect- 
ing attitudinal change is not sufficient to 
induce consistently positive attitudes toward 
the mentally ill. 

A major source of information about pub- 
lic beliefs regarding mental illness is a study 
conducted by Nunnally (1961) to determine 
popular conceptions of mental health. In the 
course of the study, 349 persons in the Cham- 
paign-Urbana area of Illinois indicated their 
degree of agreement with a large number of 
statements relating to mental health and ill- 
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ness. The results suggest that it is relatively 
easy to transmit information effectively. The 
public is unsure of their opinions in this area 
and will readily change them in response to 
apparently factual, authoritative data. The 
public is more interested in receiving infor- 
mation on symptoms, causes, and treatment 
(immediate personal aspects) than on long- 
range rehabilitation or the social effects of 
mental illness. The public’s knowledge is not 
highly structured in that persons often agree 
with inconsistent statements and fail to agree 
with apparently consistent statements. The 
public lacks information (correct or incor- 
rect) on many issues, a situation which in 
part reflects similar gaps in the knowledge of 
mental health experts (Nunnally, 1961). 

While the general population lacks infor- 
mation, they do not appear to be misinformed. 
They reject such obvious misconceptions 
about mental illness as, for example, belief 
that mental illness is a consequence of spells 
or punishment for sinful living (Ramsey & 
Seipp, 1948; Woodward, 1951; Nunnally, 
1961). Regarding etiology, the general pub- 
lic seems to accept the notion that environ- 
mental stress in the form of work, financial, 
or health problems leads to mental illness, 
often to the exclusion of such factors as de- 
velopmental variables or interpersonal dy- 
namics (Gurin, Veroff, & Feld, 1960; King, 
1962: 137-138; Davis, 1965:43). There is far 
less agreement about the role of predisposing 
factors independent of current environmental 
Stresses. Where some degree of consensus is 
obtained, the beliefs often take the form of 
abstractly stated bits of popularized psy- 
chology (Davis, 1965:43). When the mental 
health of children is specifically considered, 
Some public consensus is apparent. Davis 
(1965:54-55) concluded that the single most 
widely accepted mental health principle in 
Our society today is the belief that warmth 
and affection are more important than spe- 
cific techniques in childrearing. 

While the general public tends to agree 
with the experts regarding beliefs about men- 
tal illness (where such beliefs exist at all), 
Certain variations in opinions may be ob- 


served among subgroups in the population. 
For example, older and less educated people 
were more likely to hold incorrect informa- 
tion (as measured by agreement with ex- 
perts) than were younger people with more 
formal education (Nunnally, 1961). These 
findings, especially those relating to age, have 
been interpreted as indicating a trend over 
the years for increased public acceptance of 
beliefs supported by mental health experts 
(Davis, 1965: 48-50). 

How does the public seek help for mental 
health problems? Many of the answers to this 
question have come from the report, men- 
tioned earlier, of a nationwide survey made to 
determine how Americans view and handle 
their emotional problems (Gurin, Veroff, & 
Feld, 1960). One of the survey’s most im- 
portant findings related to the failure of 
people who perceive themselves as having 
emotional problems to seek help for these 
problems. Of those sampled, 23 percent indi- 
cated that at some time in their lives they 
had had problems that might have been 
helped by professional consultation; 14 per- 
cent actually sought help, but 9 percent did 
not. The reasons most often given for not 
seeking help were lack of knowledge about 
where to get help, and feelings that some 
stigma would be associated with seeking pro- 
fessional help. 

Those who did seek help were most likely 
to consult a clergyman (42 percent) or gen- 
eral physician (29 percent). Only 18 percent 
of those who sought help consulted a psy- 
chiatrist or psychologist. Actually, the large 
number seeking help from clergymen was 
consistent with the kind of help most people 
wanted—emotional support and advice 
rather than long-term, in-depth therapy. 
Gurin, Veroff, and Feld describe the help- 
seeking process as taking place in three 
stages: (1) the definition of the problem in 
mental health terms; (2) the decision to seek 
help; and (3) the choice of a particular 
source of help. 

Certain demographic characteristics are ap- 
parently associated with the tendency to de- 
fine problems in psychological terms and 
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with the concomitant motivation to seek help. 
Women and younger people, for example, 
are more likely to manifest a psychological 
orientation to their problems and to seek 
some form of psychological help. Other vari- 
ables, such as income level and region of resi- 
dence, reflect conditions that may or may not 
facilitate acting upon the decision to seek 
help and the choice of help. For example, a 
higher income would make it possible for an 
individual to seek private psychiatric care, 
and a person who lives in the northeastern 
United States would find a greater concentra- 
tion of psychiatric resources. Finally, other 
variables, such as education, influence both 
motivational and facilitating conditions and 
operate at all stages of the process. More 
highly educated people tend to define their 
problems in mental health terms and are 
more disposed to seek appropriate help. 
Moreover, the decision to take such action is 
facilitated because more highly educated peo- 
ple are also more likely to have information 
on the availability of resources and to travel in 
circles where seeking professional help is an 
accepted practice. 

What are the implications of existing pat- 
terns of public response to mental illness? 
The perceptions, attitudes, beliefs, and other 
responses fe the public have effects on every 
stage of the illness process. The negative atti- 
tudes directed toward being in treatment 
(Phillips, 1963) may inhibit people who feel 
they need help from overtly seeking it, Others 
who are willing to seek treatment lack in- 
formation on how to obtain help. Of course, 
still others may not secure professional help 
because they perceive their problems in non- 
psychological terms and, therefore, regard 
psychiatric resources as irrelevant. 

In addition to their effects upon obtaining 
care for the mentally ill, patterns of public 
response influence the efficacy of therapeutic 
methods. Treatment personnel may be ex- 
pected to have greater success when they bet- 
ter understand the patient's perceptions, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs regarding his problem 
(King, 1962:135) and his expectations re- 
garding the therapeutic role. The adequacy 
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of existing facilities will also be affected by 
changing attitudes toward mental illness. 
The public apparently is leaning toward a 
more inclusive definition of mental illness 
and more positive attitudes toward the men- 
tally ill (Lemkau & Crocetti, 1962). As a con- 
sequence, we might expect an increased utili- 
zation of health facilities in the future, 
thereby increasing the already heavy burden 
on existing resources. With regard to the pre- 
vention of mental illness, any principles of 
mental hygiene receiving expert endorsement 
must be compatible with the existing or an- 
ticipated attitudes of the public if they are to 
be accepted and applied to the problems of 
living. These few illustrations should under- 
score the significance of understanding trends 
in public response of all kinds when consider- 
ing measures to reduce or control mental 
illness. 


Membership-Group Responses 


The reactions of the general public to men- 
tal illness is rather well documented. Some- 
what less is known about the reactions of 
members of groups in which mental illness 
is observed. In many cases, public reactions 
are directly translated into responses by spe- 
cific groups. For example, the tendency of the 
public to define mental illness in terms of the 
more severe psychotic disorders is paralleled 
by the tendency of family members to deny, 
rationalize, and otherwise minimize the sig- 
nificance of affective and cognitive disorien- 
tation of one of their number. Very often the 
disorder reaches the attention of the prac- 
titioner only after the occurrence of extremely 
disruptive behavior with which the family 
cannot possibly cope. Thus, there is a long 
delay between onset of symptoms and com- 
mencement of therapy (Clausen & Yarrow, 
1955). 

Public responses do not always parallel 
group responses, however. A case in point is 
an experimental study of the influence of per- 
ceived mental illness on two-person work 
groups (Farina & Ring, 1965). In the experi- 
ment, half of the subjects were presented a 
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false biographical sketch in which their work- 
group partner was described as “normal”; the 
other half received a false sketch which de- 
scribed their partner as having a history of 
nervous breakdowns and hospitalization. As 
might have been predicted from our knowl- 
edge of public beliefs and attitudes, subjects 
with a “sick” partner were more likely to de- 
scribe their coworker as less able to get along 
with others, less able to understand himself, 
and more unpredictable. These subjects also 
reported more often that their partner hin- 
dered their joint performance (contrary to 
observation), and they indicated a preference 
to work alone. However, these subjects were 
no more likely to describe their “sick” part- 
ners as being less intelligent or less able to 
perform similar tasks than were subjects with 
‘normal” partners. Nor did these subjects 
rate their partners as less likable or indicate 
greater discomfort in working with them 
than did those with normal partners. Ap- 
parently, our understanding of the ways in 
which public attitudes and beliefs are trans- 
lated into membership-group responses must 
be greatly increased if we are to determine 
correctly the effects of the latter on the course 
and management of illness. 


Professional-Group Responses 


The ultimate disposition of the problem of 
mental illness will depend in large measure 
on the responses of the mental health pro- 
fessions in terms of their attitudes, beliefs, 
values, and practices. 

The initial contact of emotionally disturbed 
persons with the medical profession tends to 
be by way of the general practitioner (Gurin, 
Veroff, & Feld, 1960; Nunnally, 1961). Be- 
cause of this initial contact, the general prac- 
titioner is in a strategic position to determine 
the disposition of the case. He will define the 
nature of the problem, prescribe treatment, 
and make a decision as to whether or not the 
patient should be referred to specialists in 
emotional disorders. His responses will be 
based upon his attitudes toward mental illness 
Phenomena, and these attitudes, transmitted 


via his traditional role as family adviser, will 
profoundly affect the attitudes of the general 
public (Nunnally, 1961). 

The attitudes of general practitioners 
toward mental illness phenomena are far 
from positive. Mental illness and methods of 
treating it are regarded as less understand- 
able than organic illness and therapies. Most 
GPs refer relatively few patients to psychia- 
trists, and most of these referrals, they believe, 
are helped very little, if at all (Nunnally, 
1961). Therefore, although aware of the 
availability of psychiatric resources, most 
medical practitioners prefer to treat these ill- 
nesses themselves. This is particularly unfor- 
tunate since there are indicators that many 
practitioners do not recognize emotional 
problems as such or, if recognized, treat only 
the physical symptoms (Peterson, Spain, 
Andrews, & Grunberg, 1956). 

Apparently, psychiatry is less than a fully 
accepted branch of medicine. This situation 
is explained in part by the conflict between 
the traditional role definition of the medical 
practitioner and the more recent philosophies 
and techniques of psychiatry. One study, 
based upon the responses of general prac- 
titioners and psychiatrists to questions about 
how they would treat eight patients with 
emotional disturbance (presented in brief 
clinical histories), indicated that, compared 
with the psychiatrist, the general practitioner 
tended to be more directive, more oriented 
toward concrete actions based upon well- 
formulated diagnostic procedures, and more 
concerned with physical problems, (Taylor, 
1961; Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry, 1964:329-340). 

There is some evidence that the gulf be- 
tween physiological and psychological medi- 
cine is narrowing, however. Younger medical 
practitioners tend to be more sensitive to psy- 
chological symptoms and to treat them as 
such. This response may reflect social changes 
both in the general culture and in medical 
training (Myers, 1955; Nunnally, 1961). 
Other indications of this trend can be found 
in the desire expressed by large numbers of 
medical practitioners to increase their train- 
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ing and experience in psychiatric matters and 
the increase in the number of medical schools 
offering courses in psychiatry during the pre- 
clinical years (Group for the Advancement 
of Psychiatry, 1964: 367-369). The speed with 
which functional interdependence between 
these branches of medicine is achieved will 
depend upon a number of factors, not the 
least of which is the complex of emergent re- 
sponse patterns in the mental health pro- 
fessions. 

It is difficult to delineate any area of knowl- 
edge, conceptualization, or philosophy re- 
garding mental illness about which a ma- 
jority of mental health professionals agree. 
This lack of consensus is reflected in the 
variety of theories that have been employed 
to explain mental illness in general or one of 
its specific forms; for example, Hollingshead 
(1961) noted six types of theories proposed 
since the turn of the century to account for 
the etiology of schizophrenia. Nor has con- 
sensus been achieved with regard to choice of 
therapies. The inability of professionals to 
select the appropriate treatment from among 
the wide variety of competing therapies is 
fostered by the difficulties involved in evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of each mode of treat- 
ment (Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, 1961:167-168). Such variability 
has implications for the prevention as well as 
treatment of mental illness. Davis (1965:48), 
in his interpretation of Nunnally’s (1961) 
findings, concludes that while mental health 
experts are in general agreement about 
what constitutes spurious beliefs, they have 
no set of specific, practical, and positive find- 
ings to recommend to the general public re- 
garding techniques of personal adjustment 
and the prevention of mental illness. 

In spite of the diversity of existing re- 
sponses, however, there are indications of 
emerging trends in the mental health pro- 
fessions which, in the future and at a some- 
what abstract level, may develop into well- 
defined patterns. Pertinent data are provided 
by a study group operating under the aus- 
pices of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health. Their findings were de- 


rived from visits to 112 facilities where new 
patient care or treatment programs were be- 
ing introduced and from interviews with 179 
experts in the mental health field (Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health, 1961: 
168-183; Vaughan & Field, 1963). The study 
group reported that the new patterns of pa- 
tient care (which also represent the experts’ 
general recommendations) apparently reflect 
certain basic themes relating variously to 
treatment of outpatients, inpatients, and 
former patients. It will be’ worthwhile to con- 
sider these themes briefly, since they not 
only foreshadow new patterns of response 
but also indirectly underscore existing in- 
adequacies. 

Changes in treatment of outpatients (pa- 
tients who live in the community and are 
treated by private practitioners or in psychi- 
atric clinics) involve: (1) providing immedi- 
ate help in the form of emergency clinic and 
consultation services; (2) extending the out- 
patient system in the community by, for ex- 
ample, providing mental health consultation 
to community agencies or developing the 
helping role of nonmedical “caretakers” who 
work with individuals and families in com- 
munity settings such as schools and industry; 
(3) broadening the conception of help 
through a better understanding of the com- 
plex of biological, sociocultural, and psy- 
chological factors that underlie psychiatric 
problems, thus permitting more effective uti- 
lization of nonmedical practitioners in help- 
ing mental patients, . 

Trends in inpatient (hospitalized) care in- 
clude: (1) individualizing care and treat- 
ment; (2) developing a therapeutic milieu; 
and (3) breaking down the barriers between 
hospital and community. The first two ap- 
proaches include programs aimed at utilizing 
the hospital environment, including the net- 
work of staff-patient relationships, as a thera- 
peutic tool to heighten the dignity and sense 
of personal identity of the patient, thereby 
shortening the period of institutionalization 
and preventing further deterioration. Also 
involved are administrative changes to pre- 
vent inappropriate placement of patients, 
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such as consigning aged indigents not in need 
of psychiatric treatment to state mental hos- 
pitals. The third approach involves inter- 
changing personnel between hospital and 
community services, developing volunteer 
programs, permitting utilization of hospital 
facilities by community groups, and other 
such activities. 

Treatment programs related to former pa- 
tients (those who have been discharged or are 
on leave from mental hospitals) center 
around: (1) tailoring care to patient needs; 
(2) graduating the stresses involved during 
the posthospitalization period; and (3) pro- 
viding continuity of care. Toward these ends 
a number of facilities have been established 
throughout the country, including aftercare 
clinics, day hospitals, foster family care, half- 
way houses, and social organizations for 
former mental patients. 

These emergent trends reflect the recent ac- 
ceptance by the mental health professions of a 
limited number of concepts, including those 
of positive mental health, preventive medi- 
cine, and public health psychiatry. Positive 
mental health is concerned not only with 
manifest pathology but also with the processes 
which permit an individual to resist mental 
illness and to live up to his capabilities 
(Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
1964: 334; Offer & Sabshin, 1966). Preventive 
medicine, in addition to the treatment of ex- 
isting disorders, emphasizes actions which 
forestall the development of symptoms or, if 
symptoms exist, further deterioration. This 
emphasis is the logical outcome of the aware- 
ness that even adequate diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities will not necessarily reduce the 
rates of occurrence of mental disorder (San- 
ford, 1966: 315-319). The public health âp- 
proach to mental illness implies concern for 
the mental health of the population rather 
than of individual patients. 

These ideas have been integrated into the 
concept of comprehensive community (or so- 
cial) psychiatry, which encompasses all ac- 
Uvities and knowledge relevant to the pre- 
vention, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
mental illness and to the promotion of posi- 
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tive mental health of a (usually geographi- 
cally bounded) population. This orientation 
received its impetus from developments in 
both modern ego psychology and the social 
sciences, which emphasized the inclusion of 
“social illness”—delinquency, addiction, ag- 
gression, destructive acts, etc—within the 
psychiatric perspective and otherwise viewed 
the individual in a broader social context not 
only with regard to the role of community in- 
stitutions in psychodynamic development 
but also with regard to the roles played by 
formal and informal social processes in the 
treatment milieu (Duhl, 1964: 387-390; Offer 
& Sabshin, 1966). There are indicators that 
these concepts may constitute the foci around 
which the diverse responses of professional 
groups may be expected to coalesce in the 
future. 


Organized Public Reactions 


Both voluntary and public agencies have 
been observed to affect the extent of the men- 
tal health problem in two general ways. First, 
they directly influence the course and man- 
agement of mental illness by variously pro- 
viding (or failing to provide) resources for 
treating mental illness or for dealing with 
life stress associated with its cause and, sec- 
ond, by specifying the circumstances or legal 
procedures for certifying insanity. In addi- 
tion, these agencies influence the public's be- 
havior patterns in ways which may have im- 
portant implications for the genesis of mental 
illness. For example, Bronfenbrenner (1958), 
in a review of fifteen studies of infant care 
practices over a period of twenty-five years, 
noted that changes in infant care patterns 
(especially among the middle class) showed 
a marked correspondence with variations in 
practices recommended in U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Bulletins over the same period. 

From the beginning of the organized vol- 
untary mental health movement in the 
United States (1908-1909), the prototypes of 
contemporary state and national mental 
health associations undertook responsibility 
for facilitating the improvement of standards 
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of care for the mentally ill, the prevention of 
mental illness and the conservation of mental 
health, and the transmission of information 
regarding these problems (Ridenour, 1963: 
1092). These organizations compiled sta- 
tistics, sponsored demonstration teaching 
programs, collected funds, disseminated in- 
formation to the public, and influenced men- 
tal health legislation. However, compared 
with other voluntary health organizations, 
the mental health associations have been 
somewhat less successful in securing public 
support, if we measure such support by the 
amount of financial contributions and the 
extent of mass media coverage (Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health, 1961: 
13). This situation is accounted for partly by 
the negative public attitude toward the men- 
tally ill and partly by the lack of professional 
support, not only on the community planning 
councils but among the national leadership of 
the mental health movement (Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health, 1961: 
73, 121). 

In addition to organizations which are 
primarily concerned with the problem of 
mental illness, investigators have examined 
the role of other voluntary community agen- 
cies such as recreational, day-care, and social 
casework organizations. These agencies are 
potentially significant media for the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental illness. Recrea- 
tional agencies, for example, may function to 
afford healthy release of tensions associated 
with life experiences, and social casework 
agencies are in a strategic position to provide 
psychiatric consultation for their clients (Rob- 
inson, DeMarche, & Wagle, 1960). Similar 
attention has been paid to the role of basic 
community institutions such as the school 
(Allinsmith & Goethals, 1962) and church 
(McCann, 1962). Unfortunately, in the case 
of the voluntary agencies, these organizations 
are nonexistent in many areas, and where 
they do exist there are too few psychiatric fa- 
cilities to provide adequate consultation. 

Public agencies at all levels of government, 
whether or not they are primarily concerned 
with mental health problems, are potentially 
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significant forces in preventing, detecting, 
and treating mental illness and in stimu- 
lating the implementation of new services or 
the optimum utilization of existing services. 
Public welfare agencies, given adequate re- 
sources, might do much to relieve the extreme 
emotional distress often associated with eco- 
nomic hardship. However, the adequacy of 
existing public-assistance programs has been 
seriously questioned; thus, their possible 
utility in preventing emotional stress has been 
minimized. In the area of detection, public 
health nurses could be significant resources 
for uncovering and referring clients with 
mental health problems. The fulfillment of 
this role is impeded, unfortunately, by the 
shortage of public health nurses, the tendency 
to give priority to general medical problems, 
and the inadequate psychiatric training of 
public health nurses. 

With regard to treatment, an increased 
number of public agencies, including the 
courts, prisons, and juvenile protection serv- 
ices, are secking therapeutic mental health 
services. Again, the shortage of such resources 
in the community makes it difficult to ful- 
fill these requests (Robinson, DeMarche, & 
Wagle, 1960; Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health, 1961: 108-114). Finally, 
the stimulus value of endorsement by gov- 
ernment agencies is illustrated by the effects 
of various White House Conferences. The 
1948 White House Conference on Education 
is credited with encouraging schools to focus 
upon the healthy personality development of 
their students, and the 1950 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth is 
thought to have facilitated the mental health 
orientation of professionals who are con- 
cerned primarily with the welfare of chil- 
dren and their families (Sanford, 1966:321- 
322). 

The influence of government in combat- 
ting mental illness is even more apparent in 
the area of legislation. Since 1945, three pieces 
of federal legislation stand out as most sig- 
nificant in stimulating concentrated attacks 
upon this problem. The National Mental 
Health Act of 1946 led to the establishment 
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of the National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH) a few years later. NIMH engaged 
in intramural research programs on the 
causes and treatment of mental illness and 
promoted research, professional training, 
and the development of intensive treatment 
programs through grants to educational, re- 
search, and treatment institutions as well as 
to state governments in the form of match- 
ing grants. The Mental Health Study Act of 
1955 permitted the authorization of a non- 
governmental study group, the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Health and Illness, to 
carry out an intensive, nationwide analysis 
of the mental health problem and to formu- 
late recommendations for a national mental 
health program. The final report of the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
(1961) summarized the various studies un- 
dertaken and presented its recommendations, 
including research on the etiology of mental 
illness, establishment of mental health cen- 
ters, provision of additional manpower, and 
optimum utilization of existing facilities. 
These recommendations led to the third ma- 
jor legislative act, the Hill-Harris Bill of 1963. 
Of particular interest is Title II of Public 
Law 88-164, which authorized the granting 
of $150 million in federal matching grants to 
states for the construction and establishment 
of comprehensive community mental health 
centers, These mental health centers were to 
be built onto and integrated with existing 
community resources and programs. At 
very minimum, the centers must provide in- 
patient, outpatient, partial hospitalization, 
emergency, and consultation and educational 
services (Cohen, Lesser, & Babington, 1963; 
Ozarin & Brown, 1965). The value of these 
measures in stimulating reactions to the men- 
tal health program is not doubted. However, 
the long-range effects of these acts upon reso- 
lution of the problem are yet to be demon- 
strated. 

' The ultimate disposition of the mentally 
ill will depend upon the combined responses 
of the general public, the patients’ member- 
ship groups, and the variety of organized pro- 
essional, voluntary, and public agencies. In 


the preceding pages we have analytically dis- 
tinguished between these groups. However, 
the responses of these groupings influence 
each other in various complex ways that are 
far from completely understood. Indeed, our 
inability to use our knowledge of emergent 
patterns in one segment of this public and 
organizational network to predict the nature 
of the responses of another segment repre- 
sents a serious gap in our comprehension of 
mental health phenomena. 


EFFECTS OF MENTAL ILLNESS 
ON SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


It is generally assumed that mental illness 
produces deleterious consequences for the 
functioning of social systems in which it is 
observed. Indeed, mental illness is often de- 
fined in terms of inability to carry out pre- 
scribed social roles (Fried & Lindemann, 
1961; Clausen, 1963:146). Very often family 
members will define behavior as mental ill- 
ness and seek hospitalization for a family 
member only after patterns of accommoda- 
tion which had served to stabilize the family 
system have been severely disrupted (Cum- 
ming & Cumming, 1957; Towne, Sampson, 
& Messinger, 1961). The efficacy of treatment 
methods is discussed in terms of its effect on 
the social functioning of the individual and 
the systems to which he belongs. For exam- 
ple, partial hospitalization services such as 
the day hospital have among their functions 
the relief of the family from the burden of 
caring for a disturbed person for an entire 
day, and rehabilitation services are described 
as aiding former patients to function better 
in their family, work, and play roles (Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health, 
1961 : 181-183). 

The consequences of mental illness for so- 
cial systems have been best described for the 
family system. Such studies tend to note the 
patterns of adjustment to mental illness, the 
instances of disruption of stable patterns, and 
the disposition to Kospitalixe the family mem- 
ber in the absence of coping mechanisms 
(Clausen & Yarrow, 1955; Cumming & Cum- 
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ming, 1957; Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958; 
Myers & Roberts, 1959; Sampson, Messinger, 
& Towne, 1961). Such studies exemplify the 
more general category of the effects of stress 
upon family functioning (Hansen & Hill, 
1964). 

When extrafamilial systems are consid- 
ered, it is difficult to find objective studies of 
the consequences of mental illness. The few 
studies that do exist investigate the effects of 
mental illness upon the national economy 
and express the consequences in dollar costs. 
Fein (1958), for example, estimates that the 
annual direct (expenditures for care of the 
mentally.ill) and indirect (loss of work years) 
costs are above $2.4 billion. Such conclusions 
raise the question of how these costs affect 
the allocation of funds to other items in na- 
tional and state budgets. An increase in di- 
rect costs for care of the mentally ill presum- 
ably occurs at the expense of other needs, It 
might be profitable, therefore, to study trends 
in monetary allocations to various items in re- 
lation to changes in expenditures for the pre- 
vention and treatment of mental illness, Con- 
nected to this area of research is the problem 
of allocation of professional resources, The 
popularization of the mental illness as a prob- 
lem area has led to an increased demand for 
qualified personnel. However, at any given 
time the pool of trained manpower is limited, 
and an increase in the number of profession- 
als in mental health-related areas occurs at 
the expense of recruitment to other technical 
and professional fields. This problem has 
been recognized (Joint Commission on Men- 
tal Illness and Health, 1961: 157), but our un- 
derstanding of the processes and effects of 
this competition for scarce resources is quite 
limited. 

The effects of mental illness upon the func- 
tioning of social systems are not always obvi- 
ous and direct. For example, mental illness 
evokes patterned responses and the latter, in 
turn, have consequences of their own. We 
have previously referred to the emergence of 
concepts of care, including the provision of 
emergency help, extension of treatment serv- 
ices into natural care settings, and the tend- 
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ency to broaden the conception of care. These 
changes are likely to impinge upon estab- 
lished cultural patterns, such as the individ- 
ual’s right to privacy and to refuse help in- 
tended to alleviate his emotional burdens. 
Similarly, the modern tendency to view the 
patient as part of various groups, including 
the family, will certainly affect the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship in which the wel- 
fare of the individual patient was the physi- 
cian’s sole concern (Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, 1961:173; San- 
ford, 1966: 315). 

In general, the broad effects of mental ill- 
ness upon the total social system or upon its 
subsystems cannot be calculated at present. 
However, commentators on the problem are 
increasingly turning their attention to the 
consequences of mental illness for basic com- 
munity institutions such as industry (Powles 
& Ross, 1966) and education (Farnsworth, 
1966). Similarly, we may hope for an in- 
creased understanding of the effects of men- 
tal illness on other social problem areas as 
investigators turn their attention to such is- 
sues as the role of emotional distress in the 
genesis of group prejudice (Brody, 1966) and 
juvenile delinquency (Johnson, 1959). 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


This too brief review of our knowledge re- 
garding patterned responses to mental illness 
and the systemic consequences of mental ill- 
ness serves to highlight several gaps in our 
knowledge which must be filled if substan- 
tial headway is to be made in alleviating the 
problem. These deficiencies in our knowl- 
edge relate primarily to questions concern- 
ing available resources, innovation processes, 
evaluation, and systemic consequences. 


Existing Resources 


Perhaps the most urgent need is for knowl: 
edge of what resources exist to deal with the 
problem of mental illness, including poten- 
tial and actual, formal and informal, public 
and voluntary resources. Some of these data 
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are provided by the studies of the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health (1961) 
in their analysis of available manpower and 
community resources. However, these com- 
mentaries relate only to public and voluntary 
community agencies which offer services re- 
lated to mental health problems. They do not 
consider in depth the informal resources 
which people use to cope with their problems 
in the absence of formal agencies, although 
another study in the series does provide some 
data in this regard (Gurin, Veroff, & Feld, 
1960). 

Furthermore, from one point of view, re- 

sources are available only if they are utilized. 
Thus, to understand the extent of our formal 
resources we must understand more than we 
currently do regarding the barriers to using 
objectively available facilities. We must learn 
whether such barriers take the form of un- 
willingness to seek help, distance, cost, lack 
of informal or formal referral patterns, com- 
munity tolerance of deviance, or social atti- 
tudes of rejection toward those who seek help 
(Fried & Lindemann, 1961; Phillips, 1963; 
Kelly, 1964:479-481). 
_A related problem concerns the organiza- 
tion of existing resources. Observers have 
noted that the confused boundaries of respon- 
sibility, the specialization and mutual isola- 
tion of mental health workers, and the re- 
sultant lack of coordination of services often 
results in situations where the treatment of 
the patient is discontinuous and fragmented, 
the patient does not reach the appropriate re- 
source, or wasteful duplication of services oc- 
curs (Kelly, 1964; Sanford, 1966 ; 327-328). 
If these conditions are to be alleviated, it is 
essential that we understand more of the or- 
ganization of the complex of helping re- 
sources—the patterns of cooperation and con- 
flict, the degree of duplication of services, and 
the conditions which perpetuate these situa- 
tions. 

It has been suggested that one way to gain 
such information would be through the op- 
eration of case registers which would specify 
the characteristics of individuals receiving 
treatment from private and public hospitals 


and clinics (Kelly, 1964:482). Data from 
these registers, such as the Maryland Psy- 
chiatric Case Register (Bahn, 1960; Bahn, 
Chandler, & Lemkau, 1962), would serve to 
indicate which people are receiving services 
from multiple sources, thereby signaling du- 
plication of services and/or patterns of flow 
from one facility or another. Another method 
by which data may be collected, not only with 
regard to the coordination of services but also 
with regard to the availability and utilization 
of facilities, would make use of a longitudinal 
design. A representative sample of the gen- 
eral population would be retested periodically 
to determine how people of a given mental 
health status respond to their problems. This 
would include the nature and sequence of 
their utilizating various sources of help, in- 
cluding personal and interpersonal, formal 
and informal, voluntary and public facilities. 


Innovative Processes 


The significance of understanding inno- 
vative processes has been noted by the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
(1961:111), which expressed concern for the 
“widespread lack of understanding of how 
to launch and carry out mental health pro- 
grams at every level from the national scene 
down to the smallest hamlet.” Both the grow- 
ing concern with the problem and the in- 
creased knowledge of factors associated with 
the genesis of mental illness have stimulated 
numerous suggestions for program change, 
including legislation (Sanford, 1966:322-323) 
and organizational innovations by profes- 
sional health and welfare services to facilitate 
individual adaptation to the environment 
(Fried, 1964: 441-444). Since there is no evi- 
dence that existing programs have dimin- 
ished the extent of mental illness apprecia- 
bly, the resolution of the problem must rest 
with future program innovations. 

Yet we know very little about the so- 
cial processes which affect the innovation 
processes. It is generally agreed that program 
planning must take into account the social, 
cultural, and economic setting of the com- 
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munity in which the program will be intro- 
duced (Joint Commission on Illness and 
Health, 1961:122) and, specifically, the atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and values of the target popu- 
lation (Felix & Clausen, 1953). Beyond this, 
few principles may be stated with great cer- 
tainty. Therefore, intensive efforts should be 
directed toward the study of the factors that 
influence those public, private, or voluntary 
agencies which accept responsibility for the 
public welfare. By what process do they come 
to define a situation as a problem, offer a sys- 
tem of priorities for resolving the problem, 
and implement the programs based on the 
priority system? A beginning could be made 
by investigating the intraorganizational and 
extraorganizational factors which distinguish 
community agencies characterized by high 
rates of program innovation from those with 
low rates of innovation (Kaplan, 1966; 1967). 


Evaluation 


When suggestions for program changes are 
implemented, both the scarcity of resources 
and the desire for maximum effectiveness de- 
mand that the program be evaluated. Yet, 
whether we are dealing with the effect of 
mass media campaigns (Davis, 1965:136) or 
in-service treatment programs, few definitive 
research findings exist concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of these programs: “Hunches, 
guesses, and uncontrolled observations are 
the major sources of information on their 
operations and degrees of effectiveness” 
(Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, 1961:189-190). The evaluation of 
mental health programs is difficult, but the 
rewards of such evaluation in terms of con- 
servation of resources and accumulation of 
knowledge would be great. Davis (1965: 143- 
152) provides an outline for a study to evalu- 
ate the effects of mental health education 
programs. Similar designs could permit eval- 
uation of treatment programs, depending 
upon the willingness of the sponsors of pro- 
gram innovation to provide an operational 
definition of program goals and to build a 
program-evaluation phase into the proposal. 


Systemic Consequences 


With regard to the effects of mental illness 
upon the functioning of a social system, two 
general recommendations may be made. 
First, the investigator should remain sensi- 
tive to both the functional and dysfunctional 
consequences of mental illness on the systems 
in which it is observed. Within the social 
problem perspective there is a tendency to 
be sensitive to the negative consequences of 
a problem and blind to any beneficent effects. 
Sociologists have long theorized that deviant 
behavior, including mental illness, may serve 
certain positive functions for the social sys- 
tem and, doing so, may set in motion forces 
which tend to stabilize deviant patterns 
(Erikson, 1967). Therefore, the possible 
effects of such processes upon attempts to 
control mental illness should not be over- 
looked. 

Second, since reliable observations of the 
effects of mental illness on systemic function- 
ing are scarce, data may be gathered from 
studies which are concerned with other as- 
pects of the problem. For example, any longi- 
tudinal study which is concerned with the 
etiology of, or responses to, mental illness 
and which collects data by personal inter- 
view might at the same time gather infor- 
mation on alternative deviant patterns, such 
as antisocial behavior or group conflict. Such 
data are necessary if a valid judgment re- 
garding the consequences and extent of the 
mental illness problem is to be made. 


SOCIOCULTURAL DETERMINANTS 
OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


In the last analysis, the effectiveness of at 
tempts to reduce the scope of the mental p 
ness problem must rest upon a sound knowl- 
edge of the etiology of mental disorders. 
Successful public health measures cannot 
evolved unless it is understood that the en- 
vironmental conditions with which these pro- 
grams are concerned are influential in the 
genesis of psychopathological states (Plun- 
kett & Gordon, 1960: 37; Sanford, 1966: 328)- 
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Public education programs aimed at broad 
acceptance of mental hygiene principles must 
be based upon a knowledge of which modi- 
fiable behaviors are associated with mental 
illness (Davis, 1965). Finally, the appropriate 
choice and efficacy of specific therapeutic 
techniques are contingent upon empirically 
derived theories of the etiology of conditions 
defined as mental disorders (Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness and Health, 1961 : 167- 
168).Unfortunately, the need for such knowl- 
edge has not been fulfilled. The search for 
causes has resulted in a mass of heteroge- 
neous and often inconsistent research find- 
ings, lacking both a unifying conceptual 
framework and a systematic theory, and man- 
ifesting large gaps in our knowledge of the 
etiology of mental disorders (Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness and Health, 1961: 190, 
193; Davis, 1965: 1-2, 36; Parker & Kleiner, 
1966:45). 

In this section we will examine in a gen- 
eral way the research findings regarding the 
relationship between certain classes of socio- 
cultural characteristics and the genesis of 
mental disorders. While cursory, this review 
will serve to illustrate these evaluations of 
causal relationships and the range of varia- 
bles investigated. More definitive reviews of 
the literature are available elsewhere (e.g. 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1961; Davis, 1965). 

The existing studies in this area may be 
conveniently placed in any of several cate- 
gories of independent variables: the total so- 
ciocultural system; patterns of sociocultural 
change; interpersonal behavior within the 
context of social relationships; social positions 
and associated role behavior; individual mo- 


1 The decision to confine the present discussion to 
Sociocultural factors was dictated by the frame of refer- 
ence of this chapter and by consideration of space limita- 
tions, This is not to deny the relevance of genetic or 
other organic factors in understanding the etiology of 
Mental disorders. Reviews of the relationship between 
these factors and mental disorders are undertaken else- 
where (c.g., Milbank Memorial Fund, 1961:14-152). A 
brief overview of organic theories with appropriate refer- 
ences appears in Dynes, Clarke, Dinitz, & Ishino (1964: 
418-421), 


bility within or between social systems; and, 
finally, a special case—patterned social reac- 
tions to mental illness. 


SOCIOCULTURAL SYSTEM 


A large number of studies have surveyed 
and/or compared different populations, such 
as counties, communities, or specific areas, 
with regard to the incidence or prevalence of 
mental disorders. Several of these were dis- 
cussed previously with regard to estimates of 
the extent of mental illness. A comparison of 
rates of mental disorders between such pop- 
ulations implies (if considerations of demo- 
graphic and geographic variability are ex- 
cluded) that the independent variable in 
these studies is the total sociocultural envi- 
ronment, that is, the complex of shared nor- 
mative expectations (culture) and the totality 
of related social positions and defining social 
roles (social system) of the population. 

Taken as a group, such studies have re- 
ported highly variable rates of mental illness 
(Eaton & Weil, 1955; Plunkett & Gordon, 
1960). Unfortunately, such studies have a 
quite limited utility in explaining the gene- 
sis of mental illness because of two sets of 
factors. First, these studies vary greatly in 
terms of conceptualization and methodology. 
Such lack of comparability precludes unques- 
tioning acceptance of the differences in re- 
ported rates. The real differences may be far 
less (or far greater) than particular method- 
ologies observe. 

Perhaps of even greater importance, how- 
ever, is the second set of factors, which relate 
to the difficulties in interpretation of observed 
differences in rates of psychopathology.” So- 
ciocultural environments vary along several 
independent dimensions which may affect 
the genesis of behavioral disorders. Leighton 
and Hughes (1961) observe, for example, 
that culture may affect psychiatric disorder 


2 It may be observed that similar methodological and 
theoretical factors preclude drawing reliable conclusions 
concerning the ctiology of mental disorders from studies 
of subsystems such as the family (cf. Cumming, 1961). 
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by producing vulnerable personality types as 
a result of particular childrearing practices, 
specific types of sanctions, ambiguous role 
definitions, etc. Thus, even when observed 
differences among cultures are accepted, the 
dimensions of culture which might explain 
these differences are not clear. In their investi- 
gation of the Hutterites, Eaton and Weil 
(1955) tentatively related the observed ratio 
of manic-depressives to schizophrenics to the 
Hutterites’ “extreme cohesiveness”; however, 
the authors might easily have explained the 
phenomenon in terms of several other socio- 
cultural dimensions along which the popula- 
tions (with which the Hutterites were com- 
pared) varied. 

It is unlikely that these studies will pro- 
vide reliable and meaningful results until the 
dimensions differentiating sociocultural en- 
vironments are specified. Such specificity is 
rare and, when it does occur, usually takes 
the form of community size or degree of ur- 
banization and generally fails to demonstrate 
significant relationships with rates of mental 
disorder (Gurin, Veroff, & Feld, 1960). This 
fact should not discourage such investiga- 
tions, however, since the relevant dimensions 
may not have been specified. In any case, we 
must conclude that, for the present, there are 
no reliable reports yielding relationships be- 
tween variation in the total sociocultural en- 
vironment (and/or in specified dimensions 
thereof) and rates of psychiatric impairment. 


SOCIOCULTURAL CHANGE 


Another category of studies includes inves- 
tigations of the relationship between the gen- 
esis of mental disorders and broad changes 
in the sociocultural environment or the oc- 
currence of events, such as war or depression, 
that are presumed to have widespread conse- 
quences for the sociocultural system (Mur- 
phy, 1961; Reid, 1961). 

Studies of the effects of war tend to show 
that in the first years of war there is a de- 
cline in hospitalizations for mental illness. 
Changes in hospitalization rates following 
the advent of peace are less clearly discern- 
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ible, however. Some studies have demon- 
strated a return to prewar levels, while others 
failed to demonstrate such a rise. The inter- 
pretation of these studies is difficult consider- 
ing the questionable value of using hospitali- 
zation data as indices of mental illness, the 
temporal delays occurring between onset and 
recognition of mental illness, and the prob- 
lem of deciding the relative weight to be 
given to the fact of social change itself or 
the situations associated with the broad social 
change (Murphy, 1961:291-298). 

Studies of economic depression fail to dem- 
onstrate any strong relationship to the men- 
tal health status of the general population. 
There is some evidence, however, that in 
times of economic depression those segments 
of the population (males) which are most di- 
rectly affected by the economic circumstances 
tend to manifest higher suicide rates (Reid, 
1961 : 209-210). À 

Investigations of the efforts of Westerniza- 
tion upon non-Western peoples have been 
interpreted as supporting the relationship be- 
tween rapid social change and mental illness. 
In general, these studies report that mental 
hospitalization rates are higher among non- 
Western peoples who have greater contact 
with westernizing influences (and, therefore, 
are called upon to make major life adjust- 
ments) than among non-Western peoples 
who have minimal contacts with such influ- 
ences. Again, the use of hospitalization data 
as valid indices of mental illness is problem- 
atic. Furthermore, when these findings are 
considered together with the observation that 
fully westernized peoples have higher hos- 
pitalization rates than transitional non-West- 
ern peoples, competing explanations for the 
observed relationships become possible (€-8» 
the influence of any social change vs. the ef- 
fect of Westernization per se) (Murphy, 
1961 : 298-306). 

When the range of investigations of broad 
social changes are considered, it is observed 
that specific changes have differential effects 
upon rates of mental illness. It certainly can- 
not be concluded that broad social changes 
in general have uniformly deleterious effects 
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upon the mental health status of the popula- 
tion. Rather, it seems likely that the effects 
of specific social changes are functions of 
their interaction with other personal and 
social factors such as age, personality type, 
social expectation, patterns of normative eval- 
uations, etc. (Murphy, 1961:310-321). How- 
ever, the specification of the circumstances 
under which specific kinds of social change 
engender psychiatric disorders must await the 
initiation of large-scale longitudinal studies 
which incorporate more refined methodologi- 
cal procedures. 


INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 


Within the category of interpersonal be- 
havior fall studies correlating mental illness 
with participation in specific kinds of rela- 
tionships (such as peer or religious group- 
ings) and with patterns of interpersonal 
response within the context of social rela- 
tionships (such as parent-child relationships). 

With regard to the role of participation, 
Davis (1965), in his review of studies using 
community-resident populations, concludes: 

There is scanty but fairly persuasive re- 
search evidence that a high rate of contact 
within informal groups of homogeneous peo- 
ple facilitates mental health” (p. 95). Con- 
versely, he notes: “People whose rates of 
religious participation are below the conven- 
tional norm tend to have less favorable scores 
on indices of mental health . . .” (p. 98). 
However, in addition to questions which 
might be raised regarding the validity of 
indices of mental illness used in such studies, 
a major difficulty of these investigations is 
their failure to permit reliable interpretations 
of causal sequences. The nature of the re- 
search in general fails to indicate whether 
nonparticipation is a precondition, cause, re- 
ection, or consequence of mental illness. 

A large portion of the studies of parent- 
child interaction variables concerns such 
factors as specific childrearing techniques, 
maternal warmth, or general deprivation. 
Such studies have not added appreciably to 
our understanding of etiological factors in 


mental illness. No reliable associations be- 
tween specific childrearing techniques and 
later mental adjustment have been reported 
(Davis, 1965:105-107). Nor has any simple 
relationship between maternal warmth and 
mental adjustment been demonstrated 
(Davis, 1965: 108-111). Studies of the effects 
of childhood deprivation also are not con- 
sistent or easily interpreted. “The only con- 
clusion that seems justified is that with 
extreme deprivation, which involves the ab- 
sence of opportunities for stimulation and re- 
sponse as well as the lack of affective inter- 
action with a mothering object, there is a 
marked rise in severe pathological conse- 
quences” (Fried, 1964:412). 


SOCIAL POSITIONS 


Numerous studies have investigated the re- 
lationship between mental illness and a va- 
riety of demographic characteristics (here in- 
terpreted as social positions), such as sex, age, 
race, and socioeconomic status. In general, 
these studies fail to produce consistent find- 
ings which can be interpreted in etiological 
terms due, in part, to the variability and na- 
ture of the conceptual systems and research 
designs employed. However, reviewers of 
certain of these investigations have drawn 
tentative conclusions. Take, for instance, the 
variable of sex. When differences in adjust- 
ment between males and females are ob- 
served, women tend to have less favorable 
scores on indices of mental health, although 
this may be a function of interaction effects 
with age and socioeconomic variables (Davis, 
1965: 65-68). The interpretation of age data 
is complicated since there is some evidence 
that environmental stresses increase with age; 
at the same time, older people perceive their 
situation in such a way that deleterious effects 
of the stresses are lessened. However, older 
people tend to achieve less favorable scores 
on indices of mental health (Davis, 1965: 
77-81). Data on race differences are primarily 
derived from hospitalization data and tend to 
support the observation that first admission 
rates for psychiatric hospitalization tend to 
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be significantly higher for blacks than for 
whites (Fried, 1964:419-421). 

In none of the relationships discussed above 
was there agreement in all studies. The in- 
consistency of the findings will have to be re- 
solved either by standardization of research 
procedures or by specification of the condi- 
tions under which the relationships hold or 
fail to be observed if our understanding of 
the causes of mental illness is to be enhanced. 
An equally perplexing problem is the fact 
that several alternative explanations might 
explain the same finding. This situation is 
illustrated by investigations of the association 
between socioeconomic statuses and mental 
disorder. 

In general, this class of studies demon- 
strates an inverse relationship between socio- 
economic status and psychological impair- 
ment, although the relationship is not a 
simple linear one and does not hold equally 
for all segments of the population (Davis, 
1965: 68-77; Parker & Kleiner, 1966: 237-241). 
Several explanations of this relationship are 
possible, some of which are methodological 
in nature. The relationship might be ex- 
plained in terms of differential tolerance of 
deviant behavior in the different social classes 
or by hypotheses concerning social-class in- 

uences upon psychiatric diagnoses. Other 
explanations reverse the causal relationship 
and suggest that lower socioeconomic status 
is the result (rather than the cause) of pre- 
existing psychiatric impairment. 

Even when socioeconomic status is taken 
to be a cause or precondition of mental illness, 
alternative explanations are possible. For 
example, the greater psychiatric impairment 
observed among members in lower socio- 
economic positions might be accounted for 
by the intrinsic stress associated with this 
position, the greater probability of experi- 
encing cumulative environmental stresses in 
this position, the socialization of personality 
types which are less flexible and resistant to 
stress, the lack of favorable environmental 
circumstances which cushion the effects of 
stressful experiences, or the tendency to em- 
ploy psychological mechanisms which have 
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less adaptive value (Langner & Michael, 
1963: 383-396; Fried, 1964:415-419). It is 
likely that several of these explanations are 
relevant. Langner and Michael reported that 
members of the lower socioeconomic group- 
ing in their study indicated a greater number 
of “stress factors” in their adult lives. How- 
ever, this relationship was not a sufficient ex- 
planation of the observed association between 
socioeconomic status and psychiatric impair- 
ment; even when the number of stresses was 
controlled, this grouping continued to mani- 
fest greater psychiatric impairment than the 

igher socioeconomic groupings. A partial 
explanation was found in the “differential 
prevalence of adaptive devices,” with the 
lower socioeconomic level tending to utilize 
psychotic devices and the higher socioeco- 
nomic level tending to choose milder neurotic 
devices (Langner & Michael, 1963:378-423). 

Unfortunately, the nature of the research 
designs employed do not permit any firm con- 
clusions regarding the differential contribu- 
tion of the various possible factors in explain- 
ing the relationship between social class and 
the genesis of mental disorder. 


INDIVIDUAL MOBILITY 
WITHIN SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


A large number of studies concern the 
effects on mental health of changes in social 
position of individuals within and between 
social systems, upward or downward in a 
system of stratification, and within or be- 
tween societies, The findings with regard to 
each of these variables are inconsistent. The 
variability in methodology and conceptualiza- 
tion make the drawing of conclusions ques- 
tionable, although reviews of the literature 
have yielded certain general statements. 

Studies relating to marital status tend tO 
report more favorable mental health status 
for the married and less favorable ment 
health status for the divorced population 
(Fried, 1964:425-426; Davis, 1965:83-87)- 
Parker and Kleiner (1966: 267-272), after re- 
viewing the inconsistent findings in the litera- 
ture on social mobility, suggested: 
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. . . the concept of social mobility in itself is too 
gross a structural factor and too variable in its 
psychological implications to relate to mental 
disorder in a simple manner. A more sophisti- 
cated typology of mobility, encompassing addi- 
tional aspects of the social situation or associated 
psychological factors, may yield greater consist- 
ency in the research findings (Parker & Kleiner, 
1966:272). 


Studies relating to internal or international 
migration yield similarly inconsistent find- 
ings with regard to the association of these 
factors with mental illness and, where such 
associations are found, permit several in- 
terpretations. For example, a positive associa- 
tion between mental illness and international 
migration can be accounted for by selective 
migration (disturbed people are more likely 
to migrate), by social isolation (migrants 
lack interpersonal affiliations in their new 
communities), by culture shock (conflict be- 
tween sociocultural patterns in the old and 
new environment), as well as by other ex- 
planations (Parker & Kleiner, 1966: 195- 
206). In any case, the research designs do 
not generally permit specification of the con- 
ditions under which migration is a factor in 
the genesis of mental disorder or the par- 
ticular explanation(s) which are relevant. 


SOCIAL REACTIONS TO MENTAL ILLNESS 


While this class of variables might have 
been treated in several of the other categories, 
special attention is given to social reactions 
to mental illness because these are related to 
the stabilization of initial expressions of 
deviant behavior rather than to the genesis of 
tendencies toward deviance or the initial ex- 
pression of deviance. 

Perhaps the most systematic discussion of 
this group of variables has been provided by 
Scheff (1963) in his consideration of the 
conditions under which residual deviance 
(various kinds of deviation for which our 
society provides no explicit label and which 
therefore sometimes leads to the labeling of 
the deviants as mentally ill) becomes stabi- 


lized. The question of why some deviance be- 
comes stabilized is derived from the proposi- 
tions that residual deviance is found often 
among “normal” populations and is usually 
transitory. What, then, is the nature of the 
variables which determine the small percent- 
age of residual deviants who go on to deviant 
careers, that is, who have their deviance 
stabilized? Scheff hypothesizes that 


the most important single factor (but not the 
only factor) in the stabilization of residual devi- 
ance is the societal reaction. Residual deviance 
may be stabilized if it is defined to be evidence 
of mental illness, and/or the deviant is placed in 
a deviant status, and begins to play the role of 
the mentally ill (Scheff, 1963:442). 


Scheff presents a set of systematically re- 
lated propositions relating to this general hy- 
pothesis and brings together relevant findings 
bearing on these propositions. Certainly, these 
propositions should be tested, and the vari- 
ables, to which they refer, should be incor- 
porated in theories of the etiology of mental 
disorder in a more coherent manner than 
they have been to date. The consideration of 
mental illness as a “self-fulfilling prophecy” 
(Zusman, 1966) may add an important di- 
mension to explanations of the genesis of 
stable patterns of psychiatric impairment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Even this cursory review of the literature 
indicates that the complete understanding of 
the genesis of mental disorder is a some- 
what distant goal. However, consideration 
of this literature suggests some ways in 
which the attainment of this goal might be 
facilitated. 

First, the time appears to have arrived 
when research on large populations within a 
longitudinal framework is appropriate. The 
use of a large population would permit in- 
vestigation of the interaction effects of the 
apparently multiple determinants of mental 
illness. The longitudinal framework would 
more easily permit statements of causal se- 
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quence than would studies in which the data 
are collected at one point in time.* 

Second, this research should be pursued 
within the context of a systematic theory 
based upon an internally consistent set of con- 
cepts. The “acceptability” of this set of con- 
cepts to representatives of various disciplines 
should be less a consideration in formulating 
a theory and conceptual system than their 
compatibility with existing findings, the fa- 
cility with which new propositions are de- 
rived from the existing body of propositions, 
and the ultimate predictability of patterns of 
mental illness. 

Since most causal theories of mental illness 
utilize some unifying concept such as stress 
in interpreting variables associated with 
mental illness, the theory should attempt to 
specify the nature of the stress by stating the 
common element(s) found in various phe- 
nomena interpreted as stresses (¢.g., produc- 
tion of conflicting motivational tendencies or 
contribution to self-derogatory attitudes). 

The theory should describe the transac- 
tional sequences within and between the 
analytically distinct behavioral systems (phys- 
iological, psychological, and social) where 
multiple systems are considered (Kline, 
1957), and should distinguish between those 
variables which are stressful per se those 
which increase the probability of stressful ex- 
periences, and those which hinder adaptive 
modes of response. Stated another way, the 
theoretical system should specify the condi- 
tions which activate tendencies to deviant be- 
havior (stress) and the conditions which 
provoke the expression and stabilization of 
deviant response patterns. 

Third, theoretically based research should 
consider simultaneously the range of vari- 
ables hypothesized to be related to the occur- 
rence. of mental illness in order to test the 
individual and interactive effects of these var- 
iables. The set of variables should include 
characteristics differentiating among total 


* Any such study, of course, presumes a resolution of 


the methodological and conceptual difficulties reviewed 
earlier in this chapter. 
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social systems, social positions occupied, role 
behavior, interpersonal transactions, and 
changes (including mobility within and be- 
tween systems) in life experiences. Analysis 
would then permit drawing distinctions be- 
tween determinants of strains that predispose 
toward mental illness and determinants of 
patterns that actualize mental illness when 
such strain is present. The collection of this 
range of data would also permit specification 
of the conditions under which any given vari- 
able becomes a determinant of mental illness. 
It is also essential that these variables be op- 
erationally defined in ways which would per- 
mit replication and utilization of findings by 
investigators adopting different conceptual 
and theoretical systems. f 

These recommendations are necessarily 
general. No existing theoretical system has 
been demonstrated to be intrinsically more 
valuable than others in explaining mental 
illness.4 However, the derivation and subse- 
quent application of a unified theory is a 
prerequisite for increased understanding of 
mental illness. Within such a structure the in- 
consistency of existing research findings facil- 
itates rather than impedes comprehension 
since it often stimulates increased specifica- 
tion of the conditions under which a given 
variable is associated with the genesis of 
mental illness, 


SUMMARY 


In this overview of the literature it becomes 
apparent that there are three major areas of 


* Although this is not an appropriate place for de- 
tailed exposition on the subject, the author is currently 
engaged in community-wide research based upon self- 
theory. On the assumptions that maintenance of a pos 
tive self-attitude is universally a major motivational goal 
and that failure to achieve this goal will result in any 
a range of deviant responses (assumptions which oH 
consistent with existing findings), the theoretical model 
calls for prediction of which characteristics of the -j 
cultural environment evoke self-derogatory attitudes an 
which characteristics trigger the consequent adopton 
deviant responses in general and the specific mode 
deviant response in particular. At this stage, the moc 
appears to be promising both in terms of predictive value 
and synthesizing existing research findings. 
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knowledge in which serious gaps exist, gaps 
which must be filled if the problem is to be 
effectively resolved. 

First, it is essential that we be able to agree 
on who the mentally ill are, and where they 
are located. Lacking an understanding of the 
extent of the problem, we can formulate no 
proper estimate of the required resources. 
Lacking agreement on the nature of mental 
illness, we will continue to experience a dis- 
organized proliferation of discrete and un- 
tested action programs, making it difficult, 
even in gross terms, to describe the effective- 
ness with which the problem is being re- 
solved, 

Second, even given adequate estimates of 
the extent of the problem, we must have an 
understanding of the nature of existing re- 
sponses to the problem and of the effects of 
these responses upon the problem. To the 
extent that the establishment of new pro- 
grams or the reorganization of existing pro- 
grams is deemed necessary, it is essential that 
we understand the social processes which 
affect innovation, and we must continuously 
evaluate any program changes with regard to 
their efficacy in achieving stated goals. 

Third, any rational attempts to reduce the 
extent of the problem must rest upon an un- 
derstanding of the causes of mental illness— 
the conditions which affect tendencies toward 
mental illness, and those which affect the ex- 
pression and stabilization of these conditions. 

We have tried to strike a balance between 
describing what is “known” and “not known” 
about the mental health problem (from a 
sociocultural perspective), recognizing that 
the effective resolution of this problem will 
be determined in part by the extent to which 
We organize existing knowledge in this area 
as well as in related fields. Only by building 
upon this knowledge will we ultimately come 
to understand the extent, causes, and ap- 
propriate responses to mental illness. 
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order. New York: Norton, 1955. 


A still useful collection of articles, includ- 
ing summaries of epidemiological studies and 
discussions of psychiatric syndromes viewe 
sociologically. 


Sears, R. R.; Maccoby, E. E.; and Levin, H. 
Patterns of Childrearing. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson, 1957. 


A good example of studies of the relation- 
ship between child behavior and parental 
childrearing techniques. 


Srole, L.; Langner, T. S.; Michael, S. T.; Opler, 
M. K.; and Rennie, T. A. C. Mental Health 
in the Metropolis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1962. 


A significant study of demographic corre- 
lates of mental health status for a community- 
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resident probability sample of people in an 
area of midtown Manhattan. 


Stanton, A. H., and Schwartz, M. S. The Men- 
tal Hospital. New York: Basic Books, 1954. 


One of the more influential volumes detail- 
ing the effects of the formal and informal so- 
cial structure of the mental hospital upon the 
therapeutic process. 


Star, Shirley A. “The Screening of Psychoneu- 
rotics in the Army: Technical Development 
of Tests.” In Studies in Social Psychology in 
World War II, vol. 4. Measurement and Pre- 
diction by S. A. Stouffer et al., pp. 486-547. 
a N. J.: Princeton University Press, 

9; 


A technical report on the development of 
an instrument for psychiatric evaluation of 
military inductees. Based on the ability of 
various information items to differentiate be- 
tween diagnosed neurotics and cross sections 
of army personnel. Most recent community 


studies use many of these items in determin- 
ing the presence of psychiatric impairment. 


Stone, A. A., and Onque, G. C. Longitudinal 


Studies of Child Personality. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. 


Abstracts of longitudinal studies of psycho- 
social dimensions of behavior are presented 
and indexed. 


Wilner, D. M.; Walkley, R. P.; Pinkerton, 


T. C.; and Tayback, M. The Housing En- 
vironment and Family Life. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1962. 


A longitudinal study of the effects upon 
the morbidity and mental health status of 
three hundred Baltimore Negro families occa- 
sioned by entrance into public-housing units. 
Measurements were taken before and after 
entrance and were contrasted with those ob- 
tained from the same number of control 
families. 


CHAPTER p) Race as a 


Social Problem 


Raymond W. Mack 


Northwestern University 


The social scientist’s concern with racial and 
ethnic categories stems essentially from his 
concern with the distribution of power in the 
social structure. By a racial or ethnic minor- 
ity we mean a category of people who are 
accorded less than equal access to the soci- 
ety’s opportunity structure because they are 
thought to have biological or cultural char- 
acteristics that other people consider person- 
ally undesirable or otherwise disqualifying. 
Thus, when we study minorities with an eye 
to the definition of the situation, the distri- 
bution of attitudes, social processes such as 
conflict and segregation, and racial or ethnic 
differences in familial, religious, and other 
institutions, we are studying these social phe- 
nomena within the framework of the distri- 
bution of power. 

When social scientists study minorities, 
they are learning how groups of persons who 
share certain characteristics, whether physi- 
cal or cultural, inherited or learned, interact 
with other groups of persons who share dif- 
ferent characteristics. There are certain com- 
mon features in the behavior of rulers toward 
subjects, colonists toward natives, employers 
toward employees, and large boys toward 
small boys. There are shared features, too, 
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in the reactions of subjects to rulers, natives 
to colonists, employees to employers, and 
small boys to large boys. In American soci- 
ety, the behavior of whites toward blacks, 
Christians toward Jews, and persons of old- 
family northern European stock toward re- 
cently arrived southern European peoples 
represents the same sort of phenomenon as 
we find in sociological studies of employers 
and employees. In each case behavior is a 
consequence of relative positions of power: 
who has it, how he uses it, and how the less 
powerful react to the situation. 

American social scientists have had an 
abiding interest in the study of racial and 
ethnic minorities. This is hardly surprising, 
since our society constitutes a natural labora- 
tory. The population of the United States 1s 
composed entirely of minorities and the de- 
scendants of minorities, There are four social 
patterns through which a set of people can 
become a minority, and every racial and eth- 
nic category in society has passed through 
one of them. ; 

To be defined as a racial or ethnic minor- 
ity, a set of people must share some charac- 
teristic that can be used to differentiate them 
from members of the dominant group in the 
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society in which they all live. The charac- 
teristic has to be socially defined as meaning- 
ful by the dominant group; it need have no 
bearing on the formation of personality, 
though sometimes it may. It can range from 
a distinctive hair type or eye form to a reli- 
gion different from that of the dominant 
group, or a different history. So long as the 
difference matters to the people with the 
most power, they can use it as a reason for 
differential treatment of minority people, 
that is, as justification for discriminating 
against them. Such a situation, resulting in 
the identification of a group as a minority, 
can be an outgrowth of voluntary migration, 
involuntary migration, annexation, or colo- 
nialism. 

Voluntary migrants customarily enter the 
new society as minorities. Despite the fact 
that it is the society of their choice, and 
whether they are fleeing persecution or seek- 
ing opportunity, voluntary migrants start 
with disadvantages that usually lead them to 
be defined as inferior. Whether or not they 
are physically different from the dominant 
people, it is easy for those already there to 
see them as inferior, since they do not know 
the language, are not acquainted with the 
monetary system, eat exotic foods, dress dif- 
ferently, and are in general unfamiliar with 
local customs of everyday life. 

Involuntary migrants invariably enter a 
new society as minorities. As slaves, they are 
imported against their will, and are clearly 
defined as inferior to everyone else in the 
Society at the time of their entry. 

People can be dominant in their own so- 
ciety one day and find themselves a minority 
in another society the next. When the politi- 
cal boundaries of a society change suddenly 
through diplomacy or warfare, the power 
position of people in the transferred territory 
changes too, Where boundaries change fre- 
quently by annexation, people may experi- 
ence a shift from dominant to minority status 
and back on several occasions within a life- 
time, 

, Colonialism provides an example of the so- 
ciological use of the word minority as the op- 


posite of dominant, not as the opposite of 
majority. By minority we mean people with 
a relative lack of power; they may or may 
not be a mathematical minority. There were 
far more Indians in colonial India than there 
ever were British, but the British ran things, 
so the Indians were, sociologically, a minor- 
ity. Colonialism is a sociopolitical system in 
which people become dominant in a society 
other than their own by gaining power 
over the resource base—mines, crops, people, 
or whatever. They may gain this control 
through force of arms, through investment 
capital, or through efficient social organiza- 
tion; whatever the case, the natives become 
a minority in their own land. 

The United States provides a social scien- 
tist with an opportunity to observe the con- 
sequences of creating a minority by any of 
these means, for we have used them all. 

The first European settlers in North Amer- 
ica were voluntary migrants. They came as a 
minority. They had to accommodate to the 
far more numerous Indians. They had to 
learn to adapt to a new environment and 
learn some of the native culture, such as the 
use of corn. In time the European settlers 
were able to exercise superior power and 
convert the native American Indians into a 
colonial minority. During the same period 
in which white colonists were suppressing 
American Indians, they were bringing slaves 
from Africa as involuntary migrants. We 
also created minorities by annexation, pre- 
eminently the French-speaking people who 
entered the society through the Louisiana 
Purchase and the Spanish-speaking people 
who became a minority through our annexa- 
tions in the Southwest. 

Throughout our history our population has 
continued to expand through voluntary mi- 
gration (Table 1). The extent to which the 
United States is truly a multigroup society is 
evident in Table 2, which shows the diversity 
of American origins. 

Not until 1688, when white indentured 
servants stopped coming from Europe, were 
African slaves brought in great numbers to 
the North American colonies. By 1775 there 
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TABLE 1 
IMMIGRATION TO THE Unrrep Srares, 1820-1969 
Number of Immigrants Rate per Thousand 
Years (rounded to thousands) Population 
1820-1969 44,789,000 3.7 
1820-1830 152,000 1.2 
1831-1840 599,000 3.9 
1841-1850 1,713,000 8.4 
1851-1860 2,598,000 93 
1861-1870 2,315,000 6.4 
1871-1880 2,812,000 6.2 
1881-1890 5,247,000 9.2 
1891-1900 3,688,000 5.3 
1901-1910 8,795,000 10.4 
1911-1920 5,736,000 5.7 
1921-1930 4,107,000 35 
1931-1940 528,000 0.4 
1941-1950 1,035,000 0.7 
1951-1960 2,515,000 15 
1961-1969 2,949,000 1.7 


Source; Census Bureau (1970:91). 


were over half a million slaves in colonial 
America. After the colonies became a nation, 
Congress voted an end to the importation of 
slaves in 1807, but the traffic continued ille- 
gally, and by the time of the Civil War the 
black American population had reached over 
4.4 million. Since the Civil War, the propor- 
tion of blacks in the total American popula- 
tion has remained fairly stable (Table 3). 
Black Americans constitute well over 90 per- 
cent of our nonwhite population (Table 4). 

All Americans are either members of mi- 
nority groups or descended from people who 
were. The fact that each American is in at 
least one sense a member of a minority group 
has a corollary: every American can find 
some circumstance in which he is a member 
of the dominant group. Black Protestants 
and white Protestants can deplore together 
the expansion of Catholic power. Protestants 
and Jews can unite in their concern over 
government aid to parochial schools. Black 
Catholics and white Catholics, black Protes- 
tants and white Protestants can share anti- 
Semitic views at the same time that Jews join 


with their gentile neighbors in an effort to 
keep Negroes out of the neighborhood. 
Where everyone has been part of a minority, 
the status structure is a marble cake, and 
everyone gets a piece. 


RACE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


People who grow up in American society 
learn to believe that racial and ethnic groups 
are characterized by distinctive forms of be- 
havior. Jokes, novels, movies, and one’s elders 
communicate a rich folklore about pugna- 
cious Irishmen, romantic Latins, inscrutab e 
Orientals, pushy Jews, and happy, musical 
Negroes. 

Social scientists have devoted a consider- 
able amount of research effort to attempts tO 
ascertain whether such patterned differences 
really exist, People do differ physically; all 
human beings differ from one another 19 
various traits—color of hair, shape of head, 
length of arm, size of foot, and so on. 4 
issue is whether clusters of these physical 
traits are associated with patterns of behavior. 
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TABLE 2 


Immicration BY Country oF Oricin, 1820-1968 


Countries Total 
All countries s e.. s 6. scse0i00 ess 44,430,733 
Europe wess onasan < sa 35,479,597. 
Albania scosese sna “fe 2,266 
Aastra? 4. ccesieniea ai ayo ene 4,291,771 
Hungary" « ivsincsee ees ae ee: 
Belgium 2. sc.ismeses 196,935 
Bulgariat .....080<es% 66,875 
Czechoslovakia ....... 131,264 
Denmark ...... cictdsssu'emttn ee oe 359,459 
Estonia’ oi +> wana wile neers 1,049 
Finland oo.c:.0:0 se/eievere eae eens 30,594 
Frate «sss sad wess LERE 723,251 
Germany? assaia osaan Una 6,896,085 
England .......+++ 3,057,589 
Great Scotland ......+++- 810,191 
Britain | Wales eeste sese 93,975 
Not specified .....- 800,486 
Greece oon nana arean ak eee 541,079 
Treland 4.0 cicecesaeueeapmans 4,711,113 
Teal): orars ortan atan t OEN 5,122,086 
Lattia nennou aea Na oe sene 2,332 
Lithuania ass someon t aAA 3,630 
Luxembourg ..seseeseyeidra. 2,547 
Netherlands .......0s000eee008 348,873 
Norway? osn sv sowiebgen EAEE 852,289 
Poland? cessie dan eoh rA 481,702 


Countries Total 
Europe (cont.) 
Rimana Aa enet 160,852 
Spain „s.e seeer essere etenee ete 214,382 
Sweden? penaa En iae 1,265,338 
Switzerland ......seceeeeeeees 340,284 
Turkey in Europe .....---++++- 163,715 
USSR oe imate bers arera 3,346,201 
Yugoslaviat ......00eeeeeeee es 79,052 
Other Europe ....-.-++ +0000 5: 51,261 
Aa SU ieee dee a a ecco 1,356,061 
Chindtesmice se rea rare e reas 431,612 
India’, Hes re cee tee ewes OES 26,796 
Japani. eseese eneee innin 356,558 
Turkey in Asia -seere 209,231 
Other Asia s. oeieo o'd i sisie daas 331,864 
America E E 7,143,817 
Canada and Newfoundland ....~ 3,912,555 
MELO aaae nr A 1,502,023 
West Indies .....s-e+eseerrees 980,196 
Central America ....-+-++++++++ 197,554 
South America ...-.--+-se5+e0+ 443,479 
Other America .....-.+0eeesee+ 108,010 
Africa sinnesro ateue saa ouei 64,914 
Australia and New Zealand ......- 94,430 
Pacific islands ......-+++eeeeeeers 22,593 
Not specified ....-+++++eeererees 269,321 


Source: New York Times (1969:206). 


: 1 Data for Austria-Hungary were not repo 
since 1905. From 1938 to 1945 inclusive, Austria was included with Germany. 


„From 1820 to 1868, the figures for Norway and Sweden were combined. 
Poland was recorded as a separate country from 1820 to 1898 and again since 1920. 


‘ i ; 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro were first report 


rted until 1861; Austria and Hungary have been recorded separately 


ed in 1899. Bulgaria has been reported separately since 1920, 


while Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia have been recorded as Yugoslavia since 1922. 


But the problem is more complicated than 
that. The question is one of cause: Where 
we find a behavior linked to a physical type, 
should we assume that one caused the other 
or that the behavior is learned? 

The main thrust of social science research 
on this topic during the past half century 
leads us to the conclusion that most forms 
of behavior that previous generations thought 
of as instinctive are actually learned. Some 


behavior is, of course, innate: the tendency 
to withdraw from a painful pin prick, to 
blink at a suddenly thrown object, to feel 
hunger when long deprived of food. But 
even these inborn tendencies can be greatly 
modified by learning. Whether one is hun- 
gry for raw fish or for cooked insects is a 
matter of learned preference. The time of 
day when one feels hunger is a matter of 
conditioning. Even though a person feels 
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TABLE 3 
GrowTH oF THE AMERICAN Necro Poputation Since 1790 
Percentage Percentage 
Percentage Increase of Increase of 
Census Number of Total Negroes Dur- Whites Dur- 
Year of Negroes Population ing Decade ing Decade 
1960 18,871,831 10.5% 25.4% 17.5% 
1950 15,044,937 9.9 17.0 14.4 
1940 12,865,518 98 8.2 7.2 
1930 11,891,143 9.7 13.6 15.7 
1920 10,463,131 99 65 15.7 
1910 9,827,763 10.7 11.2 21.8 
1900 8,333,940 11.6 18.0 21.2 
1890 7,488,676 11.9 13.8 27.0 
1880 6,580,793 13.1 34.9 29.2 
1870 4,880,009 Za 99 24.8 
1860 4,441,830 14.1 22.1 37.7 
1850 3,638,808 15.7 26.6 37.7 
1840 2,873,648 16.8 23.4 34.7 
1830 2,328,642 18.1 31.4 33.9 
1820 1,771,656 18.4 28.6 34.2 
1810 1,377,808 19.0 37.5 36.1 
1800 1,002,037 18.9 32.3 35.8 
1790 757,208 19.3 


Source: Hall (1935:1-2); Census Bureau (1943:19; 1960:4). 


pain when prodded with a sharp object, he 
can learn to conceal his feelings. 

But are there basic clusters of behaviors so 
closely identified with races or physical types 
as to defy the interpretation that they are 
learned? Are there things that some races 
can learn and others cannot, such as the click 
in the Zulu language? There are not, Any 
group of normal human beings can learn to 


TABLE 4 
Estimate Numoers or Raca Minorities 


1N THE Unrrep States, 1960 


Racial Minorities 


Source: Census Bureau (1960:4, Table 1). 


speak any known human language. Look 5; 
the contemporary population of the Unite 

States, where we find brought together from 
all over the world Caucasoids, Mongoloids, 
and Negroids who have learned in a few 
generations to share a common language. 
Can you predict a person’s religion from 
knowledge of his race? You cannot. An 
normal human group can learn the tea a 
any faith. Islam has made converts throug! J 
out the world, and there are Japanese Chris- 
tians, Kenyan Christians, and Finnish Chris- 
tians—although the earliest Christians were 
Caucasoid Semites whose parents believed in 
a er th idespread conviction 

er e most widespread co! 

contertieg racial differences is the belief that 
one race or ethnic group is superior to an- 
other in basic intellect. In contemporary Eu- 
rope and America, it is easy to believe this 
if you are white and ignorant of history. Ya 
can then observe the present distribution © 

power and avoid acknowledging that your 
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ancestors were living in caves at a time when 
Africans were smelting iron. It is difficult, 
moreover, to amass finely honed scientific 
data on race and intelligence, because neither 
set of data can be pure. The races have been 
mixing for thousands of years. White Amer- 
icans are a blend of scores of ethnic and ra- 
cial backgrounds. Most black Americans 
have some white ancestry. Not only do we 
have no pure races, we have no pure mea- 
sures of innate intelligence, uninfluenced by 
learning. 

Nonetheless, it is possible to use scientific 
data as the bases for reasonable judgments as 
to whether or not there exist, on the average, 
differences in intelligence among the races of 
man. Starting with measures of intelligence 
that we know reflect in part quality and 
quantity of education, we find that, on the 
average, black Americans score lower than 
white Americans. What we want to know, 
then, is whether this is a racial characteristic 
or a consequence of the relative positions of 
blacks and whites in the American social 
structure, 

Not only do whites do better than blacks 
on IQ tests; Northerners do better than 
Southerners. We would expect this because 
we know that formal education influences 
such test results, and that schools have been 
on the average better in the North than in 
the South. Northern blacks excel Southern 
blacks on these tests. To address the question 
of the extent to which we are dealing with 
race (heredity) or with social structure (en- 
vironment), we can contrast the performance 
of representatives of the two races in differ- 
ing environments. Such a contrast casts seri- 


ous doubts on generalizations about racial 
differences. As Table 5 shows, whites in gen- 
eral do better on these tests than Northern 
Negroes, who in turn do better than South- 
ern Negroes. But when we examine Table 6, 
we see that the average scores of black sol- 
diers from New York, Ohio, and Illinois are 
higher than those of white soldiers from 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Mississippi. Social 
scientists are reluctant to conclude from this 
that black Northerners are racially superior 
to white Southerners. 

Differences in cultural experience, in learn- 
ing, and in opportunity for learning make it 
just as difficult to prove that inherited dif- 
ferences among races do not exist as to prove 
that they do. From what social scientists can 
learn from the best tests we have, controlled 
for rural-urban differences, regional differ- 
ences, and other cultural influences on moti- 
vation and opportunity, we cannot conclude 
that research offers any scientific evidence 
of innate differences in ability between the 
races. 

The only way we can determine whether 
equality of human achievement is possible is 
by providing equality of opportunity. Since 
human beings are not genetically identical, 
the only way to provide equality of oppor- 
tunity is to provide a diversified environment 
affording multiple opportunities for varied 
talents. 


ISSUES 


The controversy over the boundaries be- 
tween innate and learned behavior remains 
a lively one. Probably the best single sum- 


TABLE 5 
AVERAGE SCORES oN Two Army INTELLIGENCE TESTS OF 1.75 Mitton Men 
Durme Wortp War II 
Alpha Test Beta Test 
(for Literates) (for Illiterates) 
Whites 59 43 
Northern Negroes 39 32 
Southern Negroes 12 20 


Source: North (1955:4). 
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TABLE 6 


Contrasts or WHITES FROM THREE Lowest SCORING STATES WITH NEGROES FROM 
THREE HIGHEST SCORING STATES ON ARMY ALPHA TEST oF INTELLIGENCE Durinc Wortp War II 


Whites 
State Number Median 
of Cases Score 
Arkansas 618 41.0 
Kentucky 832 41.0 
Mississippi 665 40.8 


Source: North (1955:4). 


mary and evaluation of the situation as we 
find it at the present juncture of the biologi- 
cal and social sciences is contained in con- 
tributions to a symposium held at a recent 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (Mead et al., 1968). 
A good popular assessment of this nature- 
nurture issue is Edson’s (1969). Most social 
scientists agree that there is no persuasive evi- 
dence of racial differences in ability, Repre- 
sentatives of all races are found throughout 
the range of intelligence; there are Mongo- 
loid, Negroid, and Caucasoid geniuses and 
Mongoloid, Negroid, and Caucasoid imbe- 
ciles. For decades the bulk of social science 
research on race and intelligence has served 
to demonstrate the importance of learning, 
the influence of cultural environment, and 
the malleability of human nature—whatever 
that may be. If social scientists have erred, it 
may well be in overemphasizing what they 
have learned about the importance of social 
environment and in underplaying the limits 
set by the physical and biological nature of 
the human organism. 

A second issue of concern to scholars is the 
question of race versus class. Is race discrimi- 
nation or class position the more efficient var- 
iable for attempts to describe and understand 
the situation of racial minorities in the United 
States? How much of the quality of life of 
black Americans stems from racial prejudice 
and discrimination, and how much is a con- 
sequence of their average class status? What 
parts of the black experience result from 
being black, regardless of class, in a racist 


Negroes 
Number Median 
State of Cases Score 
New York 850 44.5 
Ohio 152 48.8 
Illinois 578 46.9 


society, and what parts are consequences of 
being lower class, regardless of race, in a 
competitive society ? 

The rapidly changing situation in the 
American social structure will provide social 
scientists with new data useful in addressing 
this question. For example, in 1964 the me- 
dian income of nonwhites was 54 percent that 
of whites; by 1968, nonwhite median income 
had increased to 60 percent of white median 
income. In 1960, 35 percent of eighteen- and 
nineteen-year-old black Americans were in 
school; by 1969 the figure had increased to 
45 percent. The proportion of black males 
completing four years of high school or more 
rose from 36 percent in 1960 to 60 percent in 
1969. During the same period, the compara- 
ble figure for whites rose from 63 percent to 
78 percent. i 

As these changes in the comparative strati- 
fication positions of the races are imple- 
mented, social scientists will have increase 
opportunities to assess the relative impacts of 
racial discrimination and class position on 
the life chances of black Americans. The 
most impressive recent study in this area is 
Blau and Duncan's. They conclude that: 


A Negro’s chances of occupational success in 
the United States are far inferior to those of a 
Caucasian. Whereas this hardly comes as a suf- 
Prise to anyone familiar with the American 
scene, it is noteworthy that Negroes are handi- 
capped at every step in their attempts to achieve 
economic success, and these cumulative perii 
vantages are what produce the great inequali- 
ties of patai wader which the Negro 
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American suffers. Disproportionate numbers of 
Negroes live in the South, where occupational 
opportunities are not so good as in the North. 
Within each region, moreover, Negroes are seri- 
ously disadvantaged. They have lower social ori- 
gins than whites, and they receive less educa- 
tion. Even when Negroes and whites with the 
same amount of education are compared, Ne- 
groes enter the job market on lower levels. Fur- 
thermore, if all these differences are statistically 
controlled and we ask how Negroes would fare 
if they had the same origins, education, and ca- 
reer beginnings as whites, the chances of occu- 
pational achievement of Negroes are still con- 
siderably inferior to those of whites. Within the 
same occupation, finally, the income of Negroes 
is lower than that of whites. The multiple hand- 
icaps associated with being an American Negro 
are cumulative in their deleterious consequences 
= man’s career (Blau & Duncan, 1967:404- 


Yet another distinction in the field is that 
between studies of attitudes and studies of 
behavior. The classic study pinpointing the 
problem is that of La Pierre (1934), who 
traveled through various parts of the United 
States with a Chinese couple. Only once were 
the three refused service by an innkeeper; yet 
when he later wrote to the places where they 
had stayed during their trip, asking for res- 
ervations for a Chinese couple, more than 
90 percent indicated a policy of nonaccept- 
ance of Orientals. 

This study was one of the earliest attempts 
to measure the relationship between attitudes 
and behavior; most studies of race relations 
have focused on attitudes of prejudice or on 
discriminatory behavior, not both. Probably 
the most influential of the studies of preju- 
diced personalities is the work of Adorno 
and his associates (1950). A model of the 
recent impressive field research linking atti- 
tudinal variables to observed behavior is 
Williams’ Strangers Next Door (1964). 

Finally, a tension persists in the field be- 
tween the focus on structure (class, caste, 
Position in industrial and political organiza- 
tions) and the emphasis on process (com- 
petition, conflict, segregation, assimilation). 
The push to relate structural and processual 
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variables has received impetus from the pat- 
tern of violence in recent years and from the 
protest movement that emerged in the 1950s 
and still continues. Neither peaceful protest 
nor riot can be analyzed simply as a conse- 
quence of the existence of an oppressed class. 
To do so is to confuse correlation with causa- 
tion. We have in the United States both an 
oppressed class and patterns of protest and 
violence. But protest and violence are rela- 
tively new, while the pattern of oppression is 
older than the nation itself. It is indeed poor 
social science analysis, then, simply to say 
that the position of black Americans in the 
stratified social structure is the cause of civil 
disorder. This is not to say that oppression is 
not a causative factor. But throughout most 
of our history, oppression has not resulted in 
militant protest or in widespread violence. 
As social scientists we must ask what other 
factors America has added to the pattern of 
oppression we have always practiced against 
our black citizens. 

Four variables differentiate black Ameri- 
cans today from their parents, grandparents, 
and enslaved ancestors: (1) marked upward 
mobility in that most critical of stratification 
factors, education, leading to (2) markedly 
higher expectations for equality of opportu- 
nity, for human dignity, for access to politi- 
cal power, and for economic payoff in the so- 
ciety’s reward structure, leading to (3) social 
organization to protest the discrimination 
that blocks realization of these expectations; 
and all three of these changes have occurred 
at the same time that black Americans have 
suffered (4) the dislocation of mass migra- 
tion, which has removed them from their 
traditional rural southern homes to concen- 
tration in northern urban ghettos. 

With all the pious talk of white racism as 
the root cause of the rioting, most of the pro- 
grams that have been proposed by industry, 
government, and voluntary agencies are cal- 
culated to do something to, with, or about 
black citizens. As the introduction to the Re- 
port of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders (1968) says, “What white 
Americans have never fully understood—but 
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what the Negro can never forget—is that 
white society is deeply implicated in the 
ghetto. White institutions created it, white 
institutions maintain it, and white society 
condones it.” This is not to argue that many 
of the Report's recommendations for national 
action on unemployment, education, welfare, 
and housing are not sorely needed; but we 
should bear in mind that these programs are 
unlikely to point us toward a solution to the 
problem of two societies, one black, one 
white—separate and unequal—unless they 
are accompanied by effective programs to 
alter the structure of the society that brought 
us to the need for a National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders. 

Social scientists have helped American so- 
ciety to comprehend the dilemma by their 
careful research on the 10 percent of our pop- 
ulation who are black. Perhaps the time is 
past due for us to exert equal energy on care- 
ful research into the 90 percent who are 
white, and who define what it means to be 
black in America. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Religion as a sociocultural institution and 
religious behavior as a distinct behavior type 
have certain unique characteristics which 
serve to distinguish them from secular insti- 
tutions and behavior. These features are re- 
lated to a realm believed to be superempirical 
or supernatural. The scientific method, which 
is restricted to the study of the empirical, 
cannot be utilized in the search for answers 
about ‘the supernatural or superempirical. It 
does not follow, however, that religion exists 
in isolation. 

Religion is but one of several major insti- 
tutions in a society which function together 
with some degree of harmony. Religious be- 
havior of the individual is but one type of 
behavior which is related to, and integrated 
with, many other kinds of behavior. The 
same individual, of course, engages in both 
religious and nonreligious behavior, and the 
same individuals are related to all of the 
sociocultural institutions. There is, then, 
nothing in the unique character of religion 
that places it outside the social realm, and 
nothing that immunizes religion from in- 
volvement in social problems. Indeed, the 
mere fact that religion is viewed as being 
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otherworldly may introduce a unique dimen- 
sion into the problems of society, whatever 
they may be. Any characteristic with which 
society is sufficiently concerned to define as 
a problem is likely to have a religious di- 
mension—whether or not it is recognized as 
such by all involved. A 

Religion may be viewed by some as being 
above or beyond worldly problems. Yet it 1$ 
precisely with problem behavior or behavior 
which reaches a “breaking point” that re- 
ligion is frequently involved. The involve- 
ment, however, is much more extensive than 
man’s efforts to adjust to the anxieties of life 
or, as Sapir (1949:123) has said, to turn 
“omnipresent fear and vast humility into 

drock security.” While religion may serve 
this function, it is only part of the picture; 
in fact, religion itself, may be one of the fac- 
tors contributing to individual and societa 
problems, As Lee has indicated: 


It is too easy and even perhaps dishonest to = 
that the church is the solvent of social con re 
In a mood of confession we know that 
church is often part of the problem and his 
merely the cure. Too often when the chure 5 
confronted by conflicting communities of o 
terest, it is embarrassed by the difference 
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opinion and beats a hasty retreat to the lofty 
places where eternal verities may be proclaimed. 
The church as an institution lends itself to the 
divisions of class, race, political, and inter-group 
strife. It is itself the source of considerable so- 
cial conflict (Lee, 1964:7). 


Focusing attention upon these problem 
aspects of religion, the first area of concentra- 
tion in this chapter is the conflict between re- 
ligious groups. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS 


Conflict between religious groups has been 
characteristic of the American scene from its 
beginning. Even though many of the early 
colonists came to America searching for their 
own religious freedom, they were generally 
far from anxious or even willing, in many 
cases, to provide religious liberty for others. 
Most of the original colonies saw little need 
to protect the state from the church as long as 
it was the “right” church, and the churches 
were generally more concerned with protect- 
ing themselves from other churches—with 
the aid of the state, if possible—than with pro- 
tecting themselves from the state. Establish- 
mentarianism, not disestablishmentarianism, 
was the order of the day. The conflict which 
eventually led to the “American experiment” 
of church-state separation was on the ques- 
tion of which church should be the estab- 
lished church. On this point there was no 
general agreement. The subsequent reversal 
of the early values related to church-state and 
church-church relationships to an acceptance 
of church pluralism, and the relative separa- 
tion of church and state that followed is, of 
course, well known. 

The complete separation of church and 
state, and beyond that the complete separa- 
tion of the religious and the political aspects 
of behavior, is an impossibility. In any society, 
a relationship of reciprocal influence always 
exists. Directly as well as indirectly, the 
United States became a predominantly Prot- 
estant nation, with minority Catholic and 
Jewish religious groups plus various inde- 
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pendent denominations. These and other mi- 
nority religious groups were subsequently 
bound together by a strong endorsement of 
religious pluralism, but, nevertheless, the 
power structure of the nation was weighted 
heavily on the Protestant side. 

As Herberg (1955) has pointed out, the 
“melting pot” ideal was never seriously ap- 
plied to the religious realm, Religious plural- 
ism was maintained and endorsed with a 
heavy overarching value structure of na- 
tionalistic “Americanism.” From colonial 
times, religious differences have made a dif- 
ference, and religion has become one of the 
major identities which Americans take into 
account as they categorize themselves and 
others. Conflict was frequently heightened 
by the fact that ethnic boundaries were also 
religious boundaries, thus giving a religious 
coloration to conflicts which had little to do 
directly with religion. The pattern is chang- 
ing, however. Lenski (1961:27), on the basis 
of the Detroit Area Study, suggests that 
“there seems to be little doubt that socio- 
religious groups are rapidly replacing ethnic 
groups as the basic units in the system of 
status groups in American society.” It also ap- 
pears that in certain respects theological 
commitment is often a less salient factor in 
religious identification than commitment to 
the religious group itself, and to the religious 
institution which embraces the group (Raab, 
1964:24). The “conflict potential” of religious 
identification thus remains relatively high. 

The relationships of the three major groups 
have not stabilized. Recognition of changing 
conditions, and adjustment thereto, has been 
one of the problems of midcentury U.S.A. An 
important change which has taken place is 
the relationships of Protestantism to the 
power structure. American Roman Catholics 
have, as a group, been moving up the class 
continuum. Whereas first-generation Ameri- 
cans, Catholic or otherwise, were usually lo- 
cated along the lower portion of the class con- 
tinuum, subsequent generation Catholics 
have followed the established patterns of 
upward mobility. Roman Catholic numerical 
increase has not been greatly out of propor- 
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tion; but equally important as far as behavior 
goes, the American Roman Catholic “pres- 
ence” or visibility has increased. In other 
words, awareness of Roman Catholics in vari- 
ous positions has expanded. The election of 
a Roman Catholic president is only one 
major illustration of the society-wide phe- 
nomenon. 

Early Catholic-Protestant relationships in- 
volved a Protestant perspective in which 
Catholics were seen as attempting, openly or 
secretly, to gain increased power so that con- 
trol of the state would eventually pass into 
Catholic hands. To many Protestants this in- 
cluded the possible subsequent step that con- 
trol would then pass from Americans to the 
Pope. Such an interpretation influenced not 
only direct Catholic-Protestant interaction of 
a religious nature, but also political, eco- 
nomic, and other social relationships which 
were viewed as indirectly related to the 
threatened increase of Catholic power. Her- 
berg (1964) suggests that this orientation of 
American Protestants might be called “Prot- 
estant paranoia.” Dynes (1964; 187) expresses 
the same idea when he states that American 
Protestants tend to view the acceptance of 
anything Catholic as a defeat, Such fears were 
related to interpretations of church-state re- 
lationships in so-called “Catholic” countries 
and supported by statements such as the fol- 
lowing from Civilta Cattolica, published in 
Rome in April 1945; 


The Roman Catholic Church, convinced 
through its divine prerogatives of being the only 
true church, must demand the right of freedom 
for herself alone, because such a right can only 
be possessed by truth, never by error. As to other 
religions, the church will certainly never draw 
the sword, but she will require that by legiti- 
mate means they shall never be allowed to 
propagate false doctrine. Consequently, in a 
state where the majority of people are Catholic, 
the Church will require that legal existence be 
denied to error (Pfeffer, 1958:37). 


Acceptance by American Protestants of a 
changed interpretation in which American 
Catholics are regarded as being just as con- 


cerned as Protestants with the maintenance 
of the American way of life has not been 
established as yet, but the direction of change 
has been set. Movement in this direction has 
not been accomplished without difficulty, and 
will most likely continue to be a problem area 
for some time. To the extent that the earlier 
orientation is still present, possibly more co- 
vert than overt, it will add fuel to any future 
Catholic-Protestant controversy. There are, 
however, numerous evidences of a reduction 
in intensity of fears of the type involved. 

Herberg (1964) also provides the label of 
“Catholic claustrophobia” for the reactions of 
Catholics to their changing status, American 
Catholics appear to be somewhat status- 
anxious, not yet having the security of an 
established middle-class position. Anxious to 
solidify their newly acquired prestige, they 
tend to overemphasize evidence of being the 
“underdog” in terms of power. They may be 
unduly concerned with discrimination an 
may, in fact, interpret behavior as discrimina- 
tory where such discrimination does not exist 
or where it is not directly related to the re- 
ligious factor. Interaction between a group 
which is experiencing diminishing power 
and a group which is learning to live with 
increased power has not been completely 
amicable (Kane, 1951; Zahn, 1957). 

The third corner of the tripartite configur- 
ation is held by American Jews. Jews in the 
United States are apparently viewed with 
greater acceptance and less discrimination at 
midcentury than at any other time. Fol 
ing the World War II experiences in whicl 
the German death camps provided the ulti- 
mate example of anti-Semitism, such defini- 
tions have come to be viewed, by many, as 
being un-American, This is not to suggest 
that anti-Semitism has been lost to the Ameri- 
can scene—it has not. The extent and in- 
tensity thereof, however, have diminished. 
Although numerically the smallest of the 
three major groups, Jews are frequently 
viewed as constituting a religious group tO 
whom equal acceptance or recognition pe 
be given. “Judeo-Christian” is a frequently 
used term in discussions of religious as well as 
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other social phenomena. Expressions of con- 
cern are heard among American Jews, how- 
ever; no longer confronted with social con- 
ditions that force them to be Jews, they see 
American Judaism losing some of its vitality. 
Such concern is enhanced by awareness that 
more Jews become Christians than Christians 
become Jews and that the proportion of Jews 
in the overall population is decreasing (Dirks, 
1965). 

A new era of Catholic-Protestant interac- 
tion was opened by the decision of the Ecu- 
menical Council to permit, indeed to en- 
courage, active dialogue on religious matters 
which had in the past been discouraged. 
Establishing patterns of interaction and 
learning how to feel at ease in the new re- 
lationship have presented problems on both 
sides, and there have been indications that 
some Protestants have not been as willing 
as some of their Catholic colleagues to move 
in the direction of cooperative interaction. 

Despite the development of large areas of 
agreement, sore spots or tension areas remain. 
The Catholic doctrine of “natural law,” 
which specifies that there are certain rights 
so intrinsic that they may not be taken away 
from the individual by the state and may not 
be voluntarily surrendered to the state by the 
individual, continues to evoke Protestant op- 
position and at times open hostility. When, 
for instance, Catholics opposed the practice of 
sterilization of consenting patients over 
twenty-one years of age on the premise that it 
Was in opposition to natural law, a Unitarian 
Minister expressed his concern as follows: 


Does sterilization violate God's law? It violates 
what the Roman Catholic Church believes 
God's law to be, But is this God’s law? Who 
shall say? Who but man? And to which men 
shall we grant the right to tell us what God’s law 
is? What’s the natural law but what men say it 
is? (Raab, 1964:19-20). 


„ Catholic opposition to what they define as 
artificial” methods of birth control and a 
Willingness to support laws which prohibit 
such practices to all citizens continue to gen- 
crate disharmony. These attitudes take on in- 
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creased importance to individuals who are be- 
coming more and more concerned with the 
population explosion facing the world. This 
issue has generated considerable intragroup 
as well as intergroup conflict (Rieterman, 
1965). Similar patterns have obtained with 
reference to divorce laws. 

Conversely, Protestant opposition to gam- 
bling and liquor consumption and a willing- 
ness on their part to support legislation which 
prohibits such practices by all citizens in turn 
arouses the ire of Catholics, who consider 
drinking to be a matter for private decision 
rather than legal restraint and define gam- 
bling as wrong only when it becomes ex- 
cessive. Similarly, censorship efforts on the 
part of Catholics also produce negative 
Protestant reactions and public outbursts. 

Catholic support of Protestant-initiated 
“blue laws” such as those which prohibit the 
sale of certain commodities on Sunday pro- 
vides a different point of conflict, in which 
the Jewish merchants who, according to their 
religious codes, observe a Saturday Sabbath, 
are denied the opportunity to do business on 
a day of the week which they view as secular. 

The importance which Catholics attach to 
the religious affiliation of parents in adoption 
procedures likewise stirs up resentment, as 
does the view presented by some Catholics 
that child labor legislation involves an in- 
vasion of the domain of the family in which 
the church, not the state, is viewed as having 
final jurisdiction. 

Questions are also being raised by some 
religious leaders and other citizens about the 
desirability of retaining the tax-exempt status 
of church-owned business properties, sug- 
gesting that this is a potential conflict area. 


INTERFAITH MARRIAGES 


For the family in which there is religious 
diversity, for the church group and the larger 
community of churches, the religiously- 
mixed marriage continues to be the center of 
one problem area. Despite lack of adequate 
records, the evidence available indicates that 
such marriages seem to be occurring with 
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increasing frequency. The fact that such 
couples face potential problems not common 
to intrafaith marriages is widely known and 
often overemphasized. All marriages involve 
differences, yet this particular difference has 
taken on greater importance since, as Rod- 
man (1965) has indicated, each side has its 
antagonists. The conflict potential is in- 
creased accordingly. Such religious mixtures 
are viewed as but one example of a larger 
intergroup conflict about which we have 
spoken, and the value definitions pertinent 
to the larger conflict get related to family in- 
teraction. Such value definitions may, in fact, 
get woven into the “objective” analysis of the 
behavioral scientist as Vernon (1960) has in- 
dicated. Rossi emphasizes a similar point 
when she indicates that 


When the sociologist finds . . . that the incidence 
of divorce is higher for those who marry out- 
side their religion than for those who do not he 
concludes that intermarriage is “bad” or 
“risky”; he does not say that such marital fail- 
ures may reflect the relative newness of the social 
pattern of intermarriage, much less suggest that 
such failures may decline once this pattern is 
more prevalent (Rossi, 1964:612), 


Despite decisions by the Pope in 1966 
that relaxed some of the formal Catholic 
restrictions whereby a religiously mixed mar- 
riage is viewed by the Catholic Church as 
valid, non-Catholic resentment of such 
formal restrictions remains an irritant be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics, Protes- 
tant charges of being treated as “second-class 
Christians” are heard, even though expressed 
in more subdued tones. The fact that the be- 
havior patterns called for in the formal and 
informal agreements are frequently not real- 
ized in the actual behavior of those involved 
in an interfaith marriage poses problems for 
many individuals at all levels (Vernon, 
1962a:chap. 17). 


INTERGROUP IMAGES 


Members of each religious group, of course, 
have some ideas about the other groups with 


whom they share society. It is this image, true 
or false, that comes into play when decisions 
involving a religious dimension are made. 
Lenski’s (1961) Detroit Area Study provides 
insight into the content of such images and 
identifies areas of potential conflict. The 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews in the De- 
troit area were each asked to evaluate the two 
other groups as to religious tolerance, busi- 
ness behavior, fairness, and power. The 
Protestants were found to be the group least 
criticized by the other two, and also the 
group most critical of the others. Catholics in- 
dicated a more favorable image of Protestants 
than of Jews, and Jews reported a more 
favorable image of Protestants than of 
Catholics. 

Protestants were especially critical of per- 
ceived religious intolerance of Catholics and 
least critical of Catholic business behavior. 
The social experiences from which such defi- 
nitions may have arisen are suggested by an- 
other aspect of the same study, in which 
almost 50 percent of the white Catholic re- 
spondents indicated that they did not feel that 
ministers of other churches should be allowed 
to teach publicly (on the radio, for example) 
ideas that were contrary to Catholic teaching, 
and another 10 percent were uncertain on e 

uestion. Also, nearly as many Catholics sal 
that Catholics are less tolerant than non- 
Catholics in religious matters as said the re- 
verse. Protestants, however, were twice as 
likely to be critical of Jews for business be- 
havior as for religious intolerance. The chie 
power threat to Protestants from Jews is, 1n 
fact, in the economic area, and Catholic suc- 
cesses have been greater in the political than 
in the economic area. ; 

It was in the area of religious tolerance tha 
Detroit Catholics were most critical of Prot- 
estants, although as a group they, were muc 
less critical and fearful of white Protestants 
than the Protestants were of them. Catholics 
were more critical, especially in business 
areas, of the Jews than of the white Prot- 
estants. The most favorable image of = 
Catholic group was held by Negro oe 
estants. Such evaluations may be relate 
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the fact that Catholic schools and churches 
have often been comparatively more willing 
to integrate. 

The Jews were much more critical of 
Catholics than were the Negro Protestants, 
and their criticism, like that of the Prot- 
estants, concentrated on perceived religious 
intolerance, Of the three major white groups, 
the Jews were least critical of others, but were 
most often criticized by the others. Jews were 
somewhat less critical of Protestants than 
were the Catholics and they were also some- 
what less critical of Catholics than were the 
Protestants. The black Protestants’ judgment 
of the Jews was closer to the Catholic view 
than to the white Protestant view. 

Areas of potential future conflict involving 

Jews are suggested by comments such as, 
“The Jews are not trying to get power; they 
already have it”; “Their power is economic 
and financial, not political”; and “The Jews 
are less fair in their business dealing than 
non-Jews,” 
_ The Detroit study also found that high 
involvement in religious subcommunities 
was more closely related to intergroup ten- 
sion and hostility than was high involvement 
in church activities per se. The distinction 
made in the study between involvement in 
Socioreligious subcommunities (communal 
associations related to religion) and involve- 
Ment in religious groups per se (associational 
Aspects) is significant in any analysis of prob- 
lems since, while interrelated, the two are far 
from identical. Involvement in a religious 
group may in itself contribute to tensions and 
hostilities, but continued association with 
others who share the same religious orienta- 
tion may add an additional element which 
cannot be accounted for by the religious as- 
sociation per se. 


NEW GROUP ALIGNMENT 


Despite the ease with which Americans 
classify everyone into a Jewish, Protestant, or 
Catholic category, there is evidence that such 
labels are losing some of their meaning. This 
threefold classification has been opposed by 
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such groups as Eastern Orthodox Christians, 
Christian Scientists, and Mormons, who 
do not classify themselves in any of these cate- 
gories. Such categorization also excludes the 
religious independents or the religious 
“nones” who, while not belonging to any 
formal group, are not irreligious (Vernon, 
1968; Finner, 1970). In addition to these 
minority protests, there is reason to challenge 
Herberg’s (1955) assertion that religiously, 
the United States is a tripartite nation—every- 
one is either Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. 
His statement may have been more applicable 
when he presented it in 1955 than it was in 
1965 or may be in 1985, 

There is increasing awareness of within- 
group differences in addition to between- 
group differences by laymen and researchers 
alike. In many respects, differences between 
Reform and Orthodox Jews are greater 
than differences between all Jews and all 
Protestants, while certain differences between 
Catholics are greater than those between 
Catholics and Protestants. The existence of 
“sect-like groups” within Catholicism under- 
scores the diversity identified by the label 
“Roman Catholic.” The diversity which is in- 
cluded under the “Protestant” label is better 
known. Stark and Glock (1965) provide re- 
search evidence supporting the existence of 
such diversity and suggest that a “new denom- 
inationalism” may be developing. Such a pos- 
sibility is supported by the statement of Billy 
Graham, the Protestant evangelist, after a 
discussion with a Catholic leader in Boston 
in 1964: “I feel much closer to Roman 
Catholic tradition than to some of the more 
liberal Protestants” (Dirks, 1965:44). Re- 
ligious groups are also placing greater em- 
phasis than they did in the past on social 
issues and lesser emphasis on theological 
issues. Consensus on social issues serves to 
unite groups with theological differences 
which kept them apart in the past (Hadden, 
1967). We appear to be in the process of de- 
veloping new ways of classifying religious 
groups and new labels that will permit us to 
take these groupings into account. 

The importance of labels should be noted. 
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Since we perceive that for which we have 
labels, and tend to ignore phenomena for 
which we do not have names, our perception 
of religious phenomena has been influenced 
and limited by the fact that we do not have 
labels for various combinations of groups. 
We do, to be sure, distinguish between fun- 
damentalists and modernists in a fairly 
meaningful manner. However, in a study of 
students at the University of Maine with ref- 
erence to attitudes toward death, it was found 
that on most questions Episcopal students 
were more like Catholics than they were like 
other Protestants. We do not, however, have 
a convenient label to distinguish these two 
groupings. There are, of course, many other 
ways of “cutting up” the numerous religious 
groups in the American society. An aware- 
ness of the inadequacy in our traditional 
labels seems to be developing. 

There is, then, uncertainty as to who be- 
longs with whom. Who is with us and who 
is against us? Which differences make a dif- 
ference and on which issues? To the extent 
that such uncertainty exists, the conflict po- 
tential in interreligious group interaction is 
increased. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


In 1930, 9 percent of the American school 
population was enrolled in parochial schools, 
By 1960 the proportion had increased to 14 
percent (Census Bureau, 1963: 113). Enroll- 
ment fell off slightly in the late sixties, prob- 
ably as a result of the financial bind facing 
many parochial schools that necessitated 
either increasing tuition or closing some 
schools altogether. Nevertheless, over 5 
million children attend church-related ele- 
mentary or secondary schools (Census 
Bureau, 1970:115). Clearly the American 
churches as well as the American govern- 
ment are in the business of education. The 
most extensive parochial school system is 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Church, 
but many other groups, including the Jews, 
Lutherans, and Seventh Day Adventists, 
maintain such systems. 


VERNON 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL AID 


Obviously, parochial enrollment relieves 
the state of the considerable financial expen- 
diture it would have to accept if all of these 
students were enrolled in public schools. Just 
as clearly, the parochial schools are volun- 
tarily established by religious groups for the 
purpose of teaching their particular religious 
orientation to the attending students. Contro- 
versy centers around questions of how such 
schools should be maintained in a society 
which endorses the principle of church-state 
separation. 

Protestants, in general, have been reluctant 
to provide tax money to support parochial 
schools, especially Roman Catholic schools. 
Yet Protestants frequently endorse the opin- 
ion that religious education in the public 
schools does not constitute a violation of the 
Separation principle. A 

Judaism maintains a growing parochial 
system and generally endorses two premises: 
no tax funds for parochial schools, and no 
religious instructions in the public schools. 

The American Catholic interpretation em- 
phasizes that the separation of church an 
state, of which they strongly approve, means 
only that preferential aid to any particular 
religious group is prohibited. Govern 
support of religious education is acceptable 1 
it is equally available. In addition, it is main- 
tained that public schools have a responsi- 
bility to teach religion. Tax assistance has 
been requested in the form of school tax 
funds, sharing in state or federal aid pay- 
ments, transportation in public school bas 
and payment by the state of certain other 
expenses, A 

With differences such as these, it will most 
likely take some time before a solution to the 
“parochial school problem” is developed. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


The question of just how separate the 
church and state should be with reference zi 
other aspects of education generates concer 
and at times open conflict. There are many 
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ways in which the public tax-supported 
schools actually participate in religious in- 
struction and observances. Classes in religion 
have been taught in the public school class- 
rooms by public school teachers or by a re- 
ligious teacher supplied by a particular 
church group. Various patterns of released 
time have been developed in which students 
are released from their school program for a 
specific time period to participate in religious 
instruction given in buildings owned by the 
religious groups who finance the program. 
Conflict engendered by such programs stems 
from the question of whether the school 
should be expected to assemble classes for the 
church, and from the fact that school pro- 
grams are disrupted. In cases where all of the 
students do not participate in the religious in- 
struction, problems have developed with ref- 
erence to the relative “drawing power” of the 
school and the church programs. 

A pattern of shared-time programs has also 
been developed. Under such a plan a student 
attends the public school for part of the day, 
receiving instruction in certain subjects. He 
attends a parochial school for the rest of the 

ay, receiving additional instruction which 
takes into account the religious orientation 
of the group. 

_ Reading of the Bible, as well as the recita- 
tion of various prayers including the Lord’s 
Prayer, have been fairly common school ac- 
tivities, heretofore. Considerable controversy 
developed in 1962 and 1963 when the Supreme 
Court decided that such activities could not be 
required by the public schools. Cries of “god- 
lessness” and of secularism were raised, even 
though the majority of church leaders sup- 
ported the court’s decision. The controversy 
has not been resolved, however, and among 
other activities, a move to amend the Consti- 
tution has been initiated which would permit 
Prayers and Bible reading in the public 
schools (Gallagher, 1964). 

Observance of religious holidays such as 
Christmas, Hanukkah, and Easter is wide- 
spread. The conflict potential of such prac- 
tices was dramatically evident in the experi- 
ence of a New England town in which 
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restrictions upon such religious behavior were 
imposed. One of the participants described 
the situation as follows: 


About 500 people were present (at the com- 
munity meeting) and most were out for blood. 
I wish I could communicate to you the abusive- 
ness and violence in the air that night among 
the “Christian” majority. . . . It was the mood 
of the western movie just before someone pro- 
duces the rope saying, ‘We can handle this our- 
selves, boys—let’s not wait for the sheriff.” This 
is no exaggeration. You just wouldn’t have be- 
mae it could happen . . . (Raab, 1964:198, 
208). 


QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


Concern with the quality and consequences 
of the secular education provided by paro- 
chial schools has been increasing. Parochial 
school leaders, as well as other religious 
leaders, have both questioned and defended 
the quality of parochial education. The ques- 
tion of the caliber of such education takes on 
greater national significance with the in- 
creased likelihood of federal funds becoming 
available for certain programs in parochial 
schools. Intergroup and intragroup conflict 
has developed (Trent, 1964). Concern over 
the relative inferiority of education in secular 
subjects provided by some parochial schools 
has increased as anxiety about the interna- 
tional posture of the United States in the sci- 
entific community has grown. The so-called 
“space race” has served to highlight concen- 
tration upon national scientific productivity. 

Research presented by Greeley (1963) pro- 
vides evidence that the gap is closing between 
the two types of secular education and that 
the educational achievements of Catholics in 
nonparochial schools are relatively equal as 
well. Greeley’s findings show that, contrary 
to popular opinion, Catholic students finish 
college, share the traditional values of Amer- 
ican intellectualism, develop an interest in 
the nation’s economic activities, and by and 
large remain faithful communicants of their 
church (only 9 percent renounced their 
Catholicism). These Catholic students ex- 
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pressed a desire to continue studying for ad- 
vanced degrees and plan to use their aca- 
demic training to further careers in research. 
The number indicating a preference for the 
physical sciences was in proportion to their 
numbers in society. 

Questions have been raised about the ade- 
quacy of Greeley’s statistical interpretation, 
and a lively discussion has been generated 
among both Catholic and non-Catholic schol- 
ars as to the significance and generalizability 
of these findings. If the conclusions do repre- 
sent changes in the educational experiences 
of American Catholics and if they are found 
to continue, the conflict over the quality of 
education in parochial schools can be ex- 
pected to diminish. 


RACIAL CONFLICT 


Efforts either to establish or to abolish the 
discriminatory norm-role definitions incorpo- 
rated in the class-caste structure of any so- 
ciety require some sort of moral justification. 
The problems which have resulted from 
American efforts to secure more equality for 
minority racial groups have had their reli- 
gious dimension. As established interaction 
patterns which take racial factors into ac- 
count have been challenged and changed, so 
have established religious patterns been chal- 
lenged and changed. This is not to imply 
that one type of change always precedes the 
other. In all probability an interactive rela- 
tionship obtains. Involvement of religious 
groups in this conflict, however, has not been 
restricted to providing moral interpretations. 
Here, more than in most other conflict areas, 
religious groups have become activists in an 
effort to facilitate change. The late Martin 
Luther King epitomizes this movement. 

The overall pattern, however, is contradic- 
tory. Support for discrimination has been pro- 
vided both directly, by endorsing such pat- 
terns (Campbell and Pettigrew, 1958), and 
indirectly, by placing emphasis upon other- 
world rewards and, by implication at least, 
accepting the this-world situation. At the 
same time, the church has been involved in, 


and provided leadership for, active programs 
such as Negro voter registration drives, free- 
dom marches to call attention to particular 
conditions, and sit-ins and boycotts. The seg- 
regated black church has, in fact, been one 
of the most effective instruments in breaking 
down nonchurch segregation. 

Despite efforts to facilitate integration, the 
churches have maintained extensive racial 
segregation within their own groups. Ques- 
tions have been raised about white ministers 
from the North, whose congregations have 
few, if any, black members, participating in 
Southern demonstrations. Liston Pope (1957: 
105) has suggested that the churches have 
“lagged behind the Supreme Court as the 
conscience of the nation,” on the racial ques- 
tion. At the higher-echelon levels, every ma- 
jor Protestant Church body and the Catholic 
Church (with about 5 percent of the so 
can black population) have gone on recor 
as favoring desegregation of religious groups, 
even as most local congregations still re- 
main segregated. Nongovernmental groups 
in which membership is voluntary and in 
which primary relationships are highly val- 
ued are the ones that most effectively resist 
racial integration (Fichter, 1965). Since these 
factors are characteristic of religious groups, 
achieving integration therein will continut 
to be difficult, and the paradox of segregate 
religious groups encouraging integration Wi 
persist for some time. ce os 

Fichter (1965: 1095) suggests that “if re 
gious organizations were not indie 
probably no other form of American org 
nization would be segregated, and ne 
would be no need for a springboard like we 
Negro church.” The reverse would appear 
to be equally true, i.c., if all secular organ 
tions were integrated, there would be litt 
likelihood of a segregated church developing: 


FUNCTIONAL UNCERTAINTY: 
THE SEARCH FOR IDENTITY 


Paradoxically, the period following Wor = 
War Il has been for the United States = 
of heightened religious activity and interest 
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accompanied by heightened concern with 
charges that the nation is becoming “godless” 
and losing its faith. Yet, when directly asked 
how important religion is in their daily life, 
85 percent of a group of college students re- 
ported that it is important or very important 
(Vernon, 1962a). Ninety-six percent of Amer- 
icans report that they believe in God (Rosten, 
1955:245). Church membership rolls and 
church attendance figures reached an all- 
time high in the 1950s but have been slowly 
declining since then. Three out of every five 
Americans are church members. Church fi- 
nancial contributions are at a high level 
(Landis, 1964). The Bible continues to be a 
best seller. 

There is, however, another side of the pic- 
ture. The college students referred to above 
completed the Twenty Statements Test, 
which required them to provide twenty an- 
swers to the question, “Who Am I?” Only 
72 percent of the group made some sort of 
religious identification. Of those individuals 
who made no such identification, 78 percent 
were among those who indicated on the di- 
rect questions that religion was important to 
them (Vernon, 1962b). Fichter (1951:61), in 
a study of a Southern urban parish, found 
that of the 14,838 white Catholics in the par- 
ish, 5,786 or about 40 percent were “dor- 
mant,” while an additional 1,800 were “mar- 
ginal.” Fifty-three percent of the respondents 
in a nationwide study could not name the 
four Gospels (Rosten, 1955:245). Public 
statements expressing concern with the lack 
of faith of Americans are frequently heard 
and, as has been noted, the banning of cer- 
tain prayers in public schools has been viewed 
as further proof that the only hope for the 
nation is a “rebirth of religious faith.” Amer- 
ica, it is maintained, is experiencing a “moral 
Crisis.” 

There appears to be uncertainty as to 
whether the society is experiencing a change 
in religion or a decrease in religion. Are 
Americans in favor of religion but not nec- 
essarily religious? Do they have faith in faith 
rather than faith in some body of religious 
beliefs? 


The period following World War II has 
been one of religious unrest which in socio- 
logical terms might be characterized as one 
of functional uncertainty. Widespread con- 
cern is being expressed, although not always 
in these terms, about the function of religion 
in society. Is the church doing what it should 
be doing, or at least all that it could be doing 
to meet the problems of the day? Society- 
wide preoccupation with problems such as 
civil rights, crime and delinquency, drug use, 
and a high divorce rate, to mention but a 
few, find expression among religious leaders 
and laymen alike. Underlying the frequently 
asked question, Are we doing what we 
should be doing? is the more troublesome 
question, What should be the role or the 
function of religion and/or the church in so- 
ciety? Many appear unwilling to seek theo- 
logical knowledge strictly for its own sake. 
They want to know how possessing such 
knowledge helps to make the world a better 
place in which to live. Such questions are 
mingled with some doubts about the avail- 
able answers. Midcentury Americans are re- 
peating anew the question with which ante- 
cedent generations have struggled, What are 
the functions of religion in man to man (as 
contrasted with man to God) relationships? 

Historically, man has been changing the 
manner in which religion is perceived. A dis- 
tinction is being made between religion and 
the state, the economy, the school, science, 
etc. This is a distinction which those living 
in a sacred society did not make. The process 
of drawing boundary lines or of developing 
norm-role definitions to provide for a divi- 
sion of labor between the church and the 
state, the business world, the school, the 
family, and the scientific community has not 
been completed. This broad process of dif- 
ferentiation and specialization continues, 
with its concomitant problems and conflicts. 

Consensus on the relationship of religion 
with other phenomena has not been achieved. 
In many respects, the distinctions have 
been fairly well-established, but problems 
of boundary maintenance persist. Clarifying 
church-state distinctions, for instance, has 
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been threatening to some religious leaders 
who question whether we have gone too far 
in the direction of secularism. 

Whereas the boundary lines between reli- 
gion and the natural sciences have been fairly 
well established, the distinctions between the 
behavioral sciences and religion are still 
somewhat fluid. Most people are willing to 
leave decisions about how to move men from 
one planet to another or how to develop 
stronger construction materials to the natu- 
ral scientist. But questions about human be- 
havior, such as those concerning the “nature 
of man,” problems of marital adjustment, the 
place of women in contemporary society, or 
about the eternal or relative definition of val- 
ues have not been resolved and, consequently, 
they provide points of tension in church-non- 
church relationships. Not many question the 
authority of the religionist in matters con- 
cerning God and God-man relationships. 
The question of the authority in man-man 
relationships, however, is another matter, 

Questions about the nature of human be- 
havior have consequences beyond the con- 
fines of the chapel or the laboratory. Insofar 
as religious individuals, leaders and laymen 
alike, are involved with the problem areas 
of modern life, they are faced with providing 
possible solutions to these problems. Reli- 
gious doctrines which incorporate an indi- 
vidualistic free will interpretation not only of 
religious salvation but ms human behavior in 
general are being questioned in an age of 
urbanization, industrialization, bureaucrati- 
zation, the welfare state, and the impact of 
the social sciences. A social-gospel contro- 
versy has developed within the ranks of re- 
ligion per se and has spread outward. Aware- 
ness (clearer to some than to others) that 
there is another way to view human v- 
ior and another way to yoe solutions to 
“individual” problems has developed: ie, 
consider them as social problems and direct 
attention to changes in the social structure 
of the society. The church, in this view, 
should be concerned not only with saving 
individual souls but also with “saving so- 
ciety.” Increasingly, religious leaders and 


laymen have expressed interest in these so- 
cial phenomena. 

Such an awareness leads to the next ques- 
tion: How can social change be accom- 
plished? Or, more specifically, what should 
be the role of religion or the church in such 
change? At this point, recognition of the 
division between church and state-family- 
school-business-science takes on greater im- 
portance. This division has made it difficult, 
if not impossible, for the church to play the 
role of a direct change agent. Religious lead- 
ers who concern themselves with social 
change, especially those not holding any sec- 
ular position, are not in a position to directly 
initiate much change. They are, on most is- 
sues at least, once removed from the “front 
lines.” Those who define the role of the 
clergy in “prophetic” terms find this discom- 
forting. Statements made by a number of 
clergymen who participated in the 1965 civil 
rights demonstrations illustrate’ this situa- 
tion: “This is one method by which I can do 
something direct about my convictions. 

Those who decide that religion should be 
concerned with social conditions must then 
implement such a decision. They are faced 
with the task of making religion “authentic, 
“relevant” or “meaningful.” If all is not “ well 
in Zion,” what can be done about it? A de- 
gree of direct involvement has been possible. 
Clergymen have been included, for example, 
in arbitration efforts. Pleas for international 
peace have come from Rome and other re- 
ligious centers; the Pope visited the United 
Nations to dramatize religious concern wi 
peace, Churches have been involved directly 
in antipoverty efforts such as the Head Start 
program, in settlement houses, in mental hos- 
pitals, and in prisons. Art and drama have 
also been areas of interest. The impact © 
these efforts should not be underemphasized. 
Involvement of religious groups in lobbying 
activities at the state and national level are 
likewise evidence of a desire to make the 
voice of the church heard. : 

Barred from more active and productive 
involvement, however, many religious ne 
ers and some laymen have sought to attac 
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the problem through their own major areas 
of competency—theology. Many have con- 
centrated on changing theology rather than 
attempting to change the social system which 
imposes strictures upon their effectiveness as 
a change agent or catalyst. No loud voice has 
been raised endorsing a return to some form 
of establishmentarianism. Raising questions 
about the nature of God is in certain re- 
spects safer than raising questions about the 
separation of church and state. The state 
is directly involved in day-by-day pursuits, 
whereas God is seen as being at least “once 
removed” from many activities. Certain re- 
ligious beliefs and practices which were once 
viewed as significant are. now considered de- 
void of “modern meaning.” Efforts to de- 
mythologize or modernize the scriptures have 
been made. A Protestant leader recently was 
acquitted of heresy charges brought when he 
questioned long-accepted beliefs about such 
doctrines as the holy trinity and the virgin 
birth. Nietzsche’s conclusion that “God is 
dead” has been heard again. Although it may 
not be explicitly stated, the revelant impli- 
cation in these religious questions is that if 
there is a change in theology, changes in so- 
ciety may follow. 

Given the position of the church in a mod- 
ern society where specialization is the order 
of the day, the “attack” on theology by reli- 
gious leaders is predictable. The church is no 
longer directly involved in most areas of liv- 
ing; other specialists are. This is not to say 
that the only factor involved in these aspects 
of theological unrest is the related social un- 
rest. But the relationship between the two 
types of problems in our society must be 
noted, 

The fact that the church is a relatively in- 
effective direct agent for social change should 
not be interpreted as evidence that the church 
1$ not involved in social change. If, as mod- 
ern social science maintains, there are no bio- 
logically given “drives” which cause men to 
interact in harmonious ways, it follows that 
Social motivation must be socially provided. 
Members of society who interrelate their be- 
havior have to be provided with some expla- 


nation of that behavior which is acceptable 
to them and by which they can justify their 
way of life to themselves and to each other. 
If established theology does not provide such 
sanctification, alternative interpretations will 
be developed and endorsed. Thus, any period 
of extensive social change will tend to call for 
corresponding change in the value structure 
of the society. The search by a society to find 
meaning in its way of life is an important 
ingredient of any change. The “battle for the 
minds of men” is an important component 
of any attempt at social change. In this effort 
the influence of the church and of religious 
definitions of the activities of man should 
not be minimized. Such theological ferment 
can be interpreted as the striving by particu- 
lar religious leaders to relate their particular 
religious interpretation to the changes which 
are taking place in the broader societal value 
structure. 

If it is true, as some sociologists maintain, 
that behavior is a response to symbols, the set 
of beliefs about the ultimate, the high-inten- 
sity values, and the way in which these are 
related to a sacred or supernatural realm are 
important ingredients in the sought-for har- 
monious social equation. These are a cause, 
but certainly not the cause of behavior. Prob- 
lems may be aggravated and solutions made 
more difficult to the extent that religious lead- 
ers and/or followers accept any particular 
value premise as an eternal, unchanging, ul- 
timate definition to be protected from con- 
tamination by “the world” rather than as one 
of the various social factors involved in be- 
havior. Heresy charges are leveled against 
such “theology disturbers.” 

Because such influence is indirect it should 
not be underestimated. Further, if as has been 
suggested (Parsons, 1952; Nottingham, 1954), 
religious diversity in the United States has 
been a factor contributing to the type of so- 
ciety we now have, lack of consensus in this 
area should not necessarily be viewed with 
alarm. 

Perception is always selective and every 
individual and group see things through 
their own “set of spectacles.” It is not sur- 
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prising that the religious leaders who are 
concerned with social problems concentrate 
their attack on them in the area of their 
greatest competency and in a manner which, 
they are convinced, will have an impact 
upon the problem. It would be erroneous to 
assume that such efforts have no influence. 
Even though such concerns may have the 
manifest or intended function of resolving 
theological problems, the latent consequences 
may extend beyond this, 

Dissatisfaction with established religious 
beliefs and practices has accompanied dissat- 
isfaction with social conditions. The dissatis- 
faction with religious matters and the search 
for religious identity have been related to in- 
novative efforts in several areas. An example 
of this is the development of the “glossolalia 
cult” which has spread across the country 
(Kelsey, 1964). Speaking in tongues has pro- 
vided an experience which to many is reli- 
giously meaningful and around which re- 
newed interest in religion has developed. 
Other seekers have related the experiences 
produced by use of drugs such as LSD to 
religion and have interpreted their drug- 
induced behavior as having profound reli- 
gious implications (Blum et al., 1964). Con- 
trary interpretations have been provided by 
others, but interest in such phenomena ap- 
pears to be related in part to the desire to 
make religion more meaningful, or to pro- 
vide a religious dimension which some feel 
is lacking. 

Innovations within the established reli- 
gious programs are found in the activities 
of clergymen who labor in Detroit factories 
at lunchtime or in the gambling casinos of 
Las Vegas, or in the appearances of pro foot- 
ball stars and jazz musicians who remind col- 
legians on a Florida beach that their Easter 
vacation week is a week of religious signifi- 
cance, too (Dirks, 1965). Innovation has also 
been manifested in the church buildings 
erected during the period, as architects Strive 
to express in contemporary form man’s view 
of his relationship with God (Fortune, 1964). 

Uncertainty as to religious identity has 
been heightened by an extensive ecumenism. 


Since 1930, separate Protestant bodies have 
consolidated into six important denomina- 
tions. These mergers, most notably that of 
the Northern and Southern Methodists, have 
involved some 22 million worshipers, or 
roughly one-third of the total Protestants in 
the United States. In addition, there are the 
changing Protestant-Catholic relationships 
noted earlier and the Roman Catholic-East- 
ern Orthodox rapprochement. As a result, 
many are not sure “what” they are, or are 
not certain of the exact meaning of the label 
with which they identify themselves. Such 
uncertainty may influence other identity- 
related problems. Reaction to these change 
factors may be aggravated by an initial as- 
sumption that religion should not have any 
problem aspects. Religion, so this perspective 
maintains, is supposed to provide happiness, 
or at least salve for one’s wounds. When 
this assumption proves false, discontent, 
perhaps without any clear-cut focus, may 
result. ; 
Professional social scientists may, in fact, 
reflect this orientation and directly or ou 
rectly contribute to it by speaking of : e 
functions of religion in a society without also 
discussing the dysfunctions. When the func- 
tion of religion” is identified as providing 
“social cement” to hold society together, only 
part of the picture is being presented. It mi 
also be emphasized that any particular reli- 
gion can, in fact, help to tear a particular = 
ciety apart. Confusion may result from spot d 
ing of the “functions of religion” rather t an 
the “functional requisites of society,” whic 
any particular religion may or may not a A 
quately fulfill. Every society, if it is to EA 
tion with any degree of harmony, must mt 
some set of value definitions around whic 
social behavior can be oriented. It does not 
follow from this fact, however, that any par- 
ticular existing religion in that society vial 
matically incorporates these high-intensity 
value definitions. Particular religions may 
be relatively abolished, as the Russian Com- 
Munist experiment has demonstrated, but = 
long as an alternative set of value definiva 
can be used by society members to validat 
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or legitimate their behavior, the society may 
continue to function. 
This is not to say that any configuration 
of sociocultural elements is as good or moral 
as any other, but to emphasize that no par- 
ticular religion is essential to the mainte- 
nance of society per se. The religion that is 
incorporated into the larger sociocultural 
matrix will be related to the other compo- 
nent parts of that matrix. 
Belief that religion should not have any 
problems may contribute to insecurities in 
times of social distress and unrest when such 
problems become apparent. General feelings 
of discontent with the religious status quo 
have also been given impetus by the find- 
ings and speculations coming from behav- 
ioral scientists, including, of course, those 
who may also play the role of religionist. 
Such researchers as Andrew M. Greeley, 
Joseph H. Fichter, David O. Moberg, and 
W. W. Schroeder and Victor Obenhaus have 
all turned their attention to the study of the 
social aspects of religion. 
The broad question which in one form or 
another feeds this discontent is: Are we ac- 
complishing in our religious activity what 
we think we are? Consider for the moment 
the “doubt. potential” contained in the fol- 
lowing: 
1. “The most common delusion of pastors 
is that what they preach on Sunday has 
a direct influence on what their listeners 
do on Monday” (Berger, 1961:37). 

2. Fear of death is greater among the reli- 
gious group than the nonreligious group 
in the population studied (Feifel, 1959). 

3. Many studies, but not all, have reported 
a higher frequency of expressed preju- 
dice toward racial or ethnic outgroups 
among members of organized religious 
bodies than among nonmembers, and, 
similarly, greater prevalence of such 
prejudices among persons who fre- 
quently attend religious services than 
among those who do not (Williams, 
1964:57). 

4. Frequent church attenders when com- 

pared with less-frequent church attend- 


ers are less favorable toward civil liber- 
ties (Stouffer, 1955). 

5. In general, adherence to the standards 
of the church is high only when these 
standards do not conflict with secular 
values (Fichter, 1954). 

6. A study of a midwestern county con- 
cluded that the forms of worship serv- 
ice, the content of belief or doctrine, or 
the form of ecclesiastical structure did 
not contribute significantly to the com- 
munication of cognitive structures. Fur- 
ther, the data indicated that the type of 
worship service had little effect on the 
motivations cited for church attendance. 
The same study reported that “over 99 
percent of the sample possessed no co- 
herent informing structure from which 
they might interpret political, social, and 
economic issues. Less than 10 people in 
the sample employed in this study at- 
tempted to relate the Christian faith to 

litical and economic life” (Schroeder 
& Obenhaus, 1964: 239-240). 

7. “In spite of the general opinion that re- 
ligion creates ‘good’ conduct and irreli- 
gion causes delinquency the statistical 
data available tend to prove the contrary 
almost to the point of paradox. Accept- 
ing the Bonger hypothesis in a 1916 
study, ‘as irreligion increases, crime 
tends to decrease’ the advocates of this 
position can now declare after almost 
fifty years ‘hypothesis proven’” (Lun- 
den, 1964: 154). 

It is not contended that religious groups 
and religious activity accomplish nothing, 
but rather that inquiries about the latent as 
well as the manifest or intended functions or 
consequences of established religions are now 
being asked. When discontent develops with 
established programs and theologies, efforts 
to reinterpret or to initiate change follow. 
Since by its very nature, religion involves 
concepts for which there is no empirical 
referent (Vernon, 1965: chap. 3), and seeks 
to provide answers about a superempirical 
world, the techniques of acceptance and re- 
jection of conclusions are different from those 
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of science. Consequently, achieving consen- 
sus is difficult, 


WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS 


It is highly unlikely that the American 
people will reach anything approaching con- 
sensus about their basic religious perspectives 
in the near future. The extent of social dif- 
ferences and the likelihood of an increasing 
rate of social change are but two of the fac. 
tors which inhibit such consensus, Religion 
by definition cannot employ the scientific 
method to resolve differences; this also helps 
to inhibit consensus, One thing, however, is 
certain: the societal consequences of any body 
of religious beliefs and practices will be rela- 
tive to the existing social conditions, The 
same set of beliefs may contribute to har- 
mony and stability in one situation and to 
disharmony and instability in another, This 
point can be emphasized by restating O’Dea’s 
(1966: chap. 6) five dilemmas in the form of 
questions: 

1. Will the use of a particular religion to 
provide consolation for the deprived in- 
hibit changes and adjustments through 
which the deprivation could be changed? 

2. Will our accepted religious definitions 

(not necessarily related to any particular 
formal religion) of the broad situation 
in which we find ourselves permit us to 
find moral meaning for our way of life 
without hindering the development of 
knowledge and values necessary to make 
the most adequate adaptation to current 
and future situations? 

. Will the sanctification of existing norm 
definitions discourage future change in 
norm definitions that are no longer ap- 
propriate to changed conditions? 

4. Will religious condemnation of the 
“evil” aspects of the world, which is 
given voice by religious leaders in their 
attempt to fulfill the “prophetic func- 
tion” of religion, fan the flames of con- 
flict to such an extent that disrupting 
disorganization follows? 

5. Will our religious identifications which 


ow 


contribute to morale and self-direction 
impede the shedding of inappropriate 
outdated identities and, by dividing 
people along religious lines, contribute 
to conflict and disorganization? 

All of these questions involve value prem- 
ises which cannot be scientifically answered. 
What constitutes an adequate adjustment to 
social conditions must be determined by some 
other means. That religion is involved in any 
adjustment, adequate or otherwise, is certain, 
however. 

It seems likely that confusion in the area 
of religion will be compounded by the be- 
havioral scientists’ increased study of reli- 
gious phenomena. Overzealous or overen- 
thusiastic statements by scientists about their 
“scientific proofs” of the existence or non- 
existence of God will add fuel to the con- 
troversy. Scientific findings about the social 
dimensions of religious behavior will tend 
to challenge supernatural-deterministic inter- 
Pretations of certain aspects of general hu- 
man behavior. The division of labor between 
religion and the social sciences is not estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of all concerned and 
will in all likelihood remain a conflict area. 

The ecumenical movement will probably 
continue. Religious groups are now willing 
to talk with each other about many points 
of common interest and to explore the possi- 
bilities of merging. Change will be readily 
accepted by some but strongly rejected by 
others, and it may be well to recall Hoult's 
(1958) suggestion that when two religious 
groups combine to form one new group it 
is likely that the result will be three groups 
instead. Dissenters from each of the original 
groups rebel against the merger and attempt 
to reestablish the “truth” which they see as 
being dissipated through the merger. New 
religious groups are particularly zealous in 
their efforts to maintain what they consider 
to be purity and identity. Such an orienta- 
tion is a fertile source of conflict. 

Raab has suggested that the United States 
may be experiencing a lull before the storm: 


There is reason to believe that interreligious con- 
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flict in America will finally prove to be a more 
knotty, more durable, and in some ways more 
significant problem than interracial conflict. It 
is certainly a more difficult problem to perceive. 
Religious bigotry is no longer the hard core of 
interreligious conflict, which has become bound 
to a series of related issues comprising “the re- 
ligious conflict” in America. This religious con- 
flict has indeed become sharper as religious 
bigotry has declined (Raab, 1964:1). 


A team of sociologists (Horton & Leslie, 
1965:235) suggest the same future possibility 
when they state that “after a long period of 
comparative religious toleration, it seems pos- 
sible that America is drifting into a period 
of intensified religious strife.” 


CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT 
EVENTS 


World War II—Nazi death camps focused at- 
tention of the world upon the question of the 
extent of responsibility of religious groups for 
such phenomena. 

1944—The first major sociology of religion text 
in English—Wach’s Sociology of Religion— 
published. 

1947—Supreme Court decision, Everson v. 
Board of Education, held that the state of 
New Jersey was not prohibited by the Consti- 
tution from providing tax funds for parochial 
school transportation. 

1948—Supreme Court decision, McCollum v. 
Board of Education, held that released-time 
programs conducted on public school grounds 
were unconstitutional. 

1952—Supreme Court decision, Zorach v. 
Clauson, held that released-time programs not 
conducted on school property were constitu- 
tional, 

1954—Supreme Court decision, Brown v. Board 
of Education, held that segregation in public 
schools was unconstitutional. 

1955—Montgomery bus boycott signaled the in- 
volvement of Negro clergymen in leader- 
ship roles within the civil rights movement. 

1957—Publication of Yinger’s Religion, Society 
and the Individual focused developing pro- 
fessional attention upon religion as an area of 
study, 


1959—Decision of Pope John XXIII to con- 
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vene an Ecumenical Council opened the way 
for subsequent changes within Roman 
Catholicism. 

1959—Publication of the Review of Religious 
Research initiated. 

1960—A Roman Catholic elected as president 
of the United States. 

1961—Publication of the Journal for the Sci- 
entific Study of Religion initiated; Supreme 
Court decision, Engel v. Vitale, held that a 
prayer devised by the New York State Board 
of Regents for recital by public school classes 
was unconstitutional. 

1963—Two Supreme Court decisions, School 
District of Abington Twp. v. Schempp and 
Murray v. Curlett, held that Bible reading 
and recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in public 
schools was unconstitutional. 

1966—Roman Catholic restrictions upon “valid” 
interfaith marriages relaxed. 

1968—Assassination of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King. 

1960-70—Publication of many books and arti- 
cles evidencing discontent with the estab- 
lished churches. 
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Review of Religious Research. 
Published since 1959 by the Religious Re- 


search Association, New York. 


Rosten, Leo. A Guide to the Religion of Amer- 
jo ae ed. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
53. 


Presentation of beliefs of various religious 
groups and sociological statistics relative to 
religion. 
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Salisbury, W. Seward. Religion in American 
Culture. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1964. 


Text presenting sociological analysis of Amer- 
ican society. Integrates scientific research. 


Schneider, Louis, ed. Religion, Culture and So- 
ciety. New York: Wiley, 1964. 


Collection of writings from American and 
other sources with integrative interpretation 
by the editor. 


, and Dornbusch, Sanford M. Popular 
Religion. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. 

Discussion of ways in which religion is treated 
in popular “inspirational” literature. 


Schroeder, W. Widick, and Obenhaus, Victor. 
Religion in American Culture. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 


Study of midwest county, exploring relevance 
of religion to daily living. 


Stark, Rodney, and Glock, Charles Y. Ameri- 
can Piety: The Nature of Religious Commit- 
ment. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1968. 


Study of religious involvement in lives of 
American church members. 


Swanson, Guy E. The Birth of the Gods. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. 


Study relating origin of religious beliefs to 
societal conditions. 


Tawney, R. H. Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism. New ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1947. 

Sociohistorical study of reciprocal relation- 
ships of English economic and religious 
thought. 


Vernon, Glenn M. The Sociology of Religion. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 


Introductory text for sociology of religion, 
utilizing the symbolic interactionist approach, 


Warner, W. Lloyd. The Living and the Dead. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1959. 


Detailed sociopsychological discussion of sa- 
cred and secular symbols in American life. 
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Whitley, Oliver R. Religious Behavior. Engle- Yinger, J. Milton. Religion, Society and the 


wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. Individual. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
Collection of lectures interpreting some of Introduction to sociology of religion with 
the social aspects of religion. readings and a bibliography. 

Wilson, Bryan. Religion in Secular Society. . The Scientific Study of Religion. New 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1966. York: Macmillan, 1970. 
Sociological analysis of secularization in En- Introduction to sociology of religion. 


gland and the United States. 


CHAPTER 14 


Notes Toward a History 


of the Literature 
of Social Problems 


LEO P. CHALL 


Fifteen years ago, before the term informa- 
tion explosion became current, C. M. Louttit, 
the first editor of Psychological Abstracts, in 
an attempt to orient psychology students to 
the manifold activities of psychologists, indi- 
cated that 


some phases of scientific training are often ne- 
glected. Curiously enough, they represent the 
beginning phase, the terminal phase, and what 
we should like to call the consequence phase of 
research effort. To initiate a piece of research 
cficiently, our student must know how to con- 
duct a literature search. To complete the re- 
search, he must report it adequately to others. In 
doing so he becomes a member of a group, iden- 
tifying himself with them and sharing common 
problems. Too long it has been assumed that a 
student comes into graduate training after hav- 
ing previously mastered these skills somewhere 
or that they will be sufficiently assiniilased 
EE his training. To be sure, he has had some 
ps tact with them. For the typical or even the 
> perior student this means poorly remembered 

ementary knowledge of library usage and ex- 


n 


h Chall, editor of Sociological Abstracts, prepared 
manuscript for this chapter in 1968. 


pository writing plus a vague notion that pro- 
fessional people “have ethics” and “belong to 
an association.” It is also true that he will pick 
up many of the bits of information he needs as 
he goes along. This is a peculiarly slipshod way 
of effecting training in such important skills as 
these (Daniel & Louttit, 1953:4). 


The training of our students in searching 
the literature has not improved in the last 
fifteen years in the social sciences, generally, 
and in sociology, specifically. As a matter of 
fact, the amount of available information 
which needs to be perused has increased to 
such an extent that the problem has become 
nearly insoluble. We can, of course, ignore 
the literature of the past and call for a publish- 
ing moratorium, as Dean J. Barzun has sug- 
gested, or we can define research problems 
so narrowly and specifically that only a dozen 
or so sources need be inspected to summarize 
the common problems researchers share, or 
we can use computer technology wherever 
available to locate information for us, or we 
can assign a segment of the literature to a 
group of students for search and then collec- 
tively bring them to a synthesis of the entire 


range. 
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Make no mistake about it, the literature of 
sociology is so extensive, and overlaps with 
so many other theoretical and applied disci- 
plines and substantive areas of knowledge, 
that to research a problem adequately has 
become almost impossible for one individual 
scholar. It is necessary to rely upon collective 
efforts on the one hand and, on the other, to 
use all available tools to increase the speed 
with which scholars can scan the hundreds of 
thousands of pages of print produced yearly 
by human ingenuity on and about social 
problems. 

We shall attempt in this chapter to concen- 
trate on describing the procedures for a litera- 
ture search. We will also present a minimal 
list of sociological periodicals that represent 
the major publications in the area of social 
problems. 


ORIGIN OF THE LITERATURE 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


The development of the field of sociology 
has followed the same patterns as those of 
other sciences. Originally, scientific societies 
(voluntary groups having common purpose) 
began to make it possible for individuals of 
like mind, interests, concerns, and thoughts 
—in a word, those speaking the same “lan- 
guage” and slicing observed reality in the 
same way—to talk to each other and indeed 
find out how much they were alike and how 
different they were from other groups. 
Royalty often found these scholars useful, 
and royal societies were formed, giving offi- 
cial blessing to the activities of such groups 
and individuals. 

At first these societies were “talking so- 
cieties,” the members meeting periodically to 
present topics which seemed to them to con- 
tain some form of contradiction or some kind 
of disharmonious relationship to other sub- 
jects; thus they defined an idea and circum- 
scribed a problem. Such descriptions and 
formulations, with suggested resolutions and 
solutions, were discussed, debated, amended, 
rethought, further recast into other, perhaps 
newer, terms and again debated and dis- 


cussed. After a while, discussing problems no 
longer sufficed. Moreover, a free communica- 
tion of ideas jeopardized the honor bestowed 
for “inventing” an idea (and the subsequent 
tool, machine, or product that arose from the 
idea). As knowledge accumulated, some 
members of such groups prepared diction- 
aries or encyclopedias on subjects of their 
interest. Later, the private minutes of society 
meetings developed into journals wherein 
ideas, inventions, and theories were publicly 
presented. Thus, little doubt was left as to 
who discovered or solved what “problem.” 
Journals of such societies became com- 
munications media as well as public registers 
of the discoveries of the societies’ members. 
Debates over priorities in discovery could thus 
be documented at a later date. At the same 
time, such journals were becoming the re- 
positories of the accumulated knowledge 
which these associations husbanded and laid 
claim to. Such groups flourished as early as 
the seventeenth century (Brown, 1934; Orn- 
stein, 1938) and, through differentiation and 
specialization, multiplied into the thousands 
of present-day associations, each with its ofi- 
cial journal, annals, and serials. Fortunately, 
the technological developments of the twen- 
tieth century have made the storage of such 
quantities of information possible and its re- 
covery (via computers) speedy. p 
The inheritors of kingly power—the in- 
dustrialists and entrepreneurs—became more 
aware of the use to which esoteric knowledge 
could be put. Some became patrons and later 
founders of organizations to pursue studies 
which seemed at the time to have no reason- 
able application but which, it was thought, 
might help in solving future problems. Such 
considerations underlie our current distinc- 
tion between pure and applied research in the 
physical sciences as well as the controversy 
between methodological perfection and ac- 
tivistic participation in the social sciences. 
The social sciences, so-called, began to de- 
velop around the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Disaffection with the theologic view 
of man and with the traditional perceptions 
of society under the impact of incipient in- 
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dustrialism led to a search for new forms of 
interpretation. As industrialism developed 
during the nineteenth century in England, 
France and, later, Germany, there emerged 
men who were aesthetically displeased with 
the condition of social man. Utopians, amelio- 
tists, realists—they each had a vision of a 
grander, more pleasing, and subjectively 
more satisfying social organization. They 
presented schemes of organization, philoso- 
phies, and approaches to the “condition of 
man” which in their mind’s eye certified a 
better world for human existence. 

We tend to remember those men whom 
we credit with having influenced the changes 
that took place subsequent to the French and 
industrial revolutions: Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
John Stuart Mill, Adolphe Quetelet, Auguste 
Comte, Robert Owen, Charles Fourier, Karl 
Marx. A host of others are less well remem- 
bered and are mostly forgotten because their 
number is so great and their individual con- 
tributions to understanding things social 
Were so overlapping and so much a part of 
the folk thoughts of their day that to unravel 
and give due recognition to each individual 
Contribution would require a monumental 
historical endeavor. 

Social science was practiced under a variety 
of guises, There was social arithmetic, social 
statics, social physics, etc. The term sociology, 
and the attitude of mind that is subsumed, 
was forged by Isidore Auguste Marie 
François Xavier Comte from his study of 
epistemology and first presented to reading 
men in 1832,’ As conceptualized by Comte, 
Sociology was the objective study of human 
groups and the processes which take place 
Within them. Once he had identified the 
Processes, he proceeded to state what social 
Organization should be like for maximum 
en happiness. As a publicist, Comte 
3 ped to establish a journal, to be called Re- 

ue Occidentale, which would analyze ra- 


PŘ 


1 

A need not debate here the merits of the sug- 

a that Quetelet may have been the first to have 

jg ìt or that Herbert Spencer discovered the term in- 
Pendently (Lazarsfeld, 1961). 


tionally “social problems” of the Western 
world and give them “positive” solutions. He 
died without realizing his wish, although his 
disciples were able to fulfill it. 

Comte’s intellectual master, Claude Henri 
Saint-Simon, published several journals on 
the development of industry and how it 
would affect human societies. The change 
from cottage industry to manufacturing in- 
dustry created problems; the process of de- 
velopment of industrialism (in the sense of a 
series of subsystems with a culture permeat- 
ing them) engendered transformations, most 
of which can be perceived and defined as so- 
cial problems. In fact, every new system is 
problematic to the structure of existing sys- 
tems into which it develops (or injects itself, 
or is drafted or grafted into). What tends to 
vary is the language with which to describe 
the problem and the causes to which its ex- 
istence is attributed. 

During Saint-Simon’s time, “sociology” was 
an esoteric field of intellectual endeavor and 
allegiance. It was a radical interpretation (of 
social problems), or more correctly stated, it 
was a series of radical interpretations of hu- 
mans and the society (social organization) in 
which they lived. Some, like Comte, urged 
sociology to be a science; others, like Marx, 
were analyzing social processes and develop- 
ing interpretations within a framework of 
human action (politics), which they desig- 
nated socialism. Marx did not use the term 
sociology. 

The discontinuity between Comte, the 
father of sociology, and Marx, the father of 
scientific socialism, was based on their differ- 
ent views of how society was to be trans- 
formed, Comte proposed placing power in 
the hands of the industrialists and priests; 
Marx wanted the ultimate power in the hands 
of the proletariat. Comte thought the transfer 
of power could be achieved by education— 
by creating a new belief system; Marx thought 
the transfer could be achieved only by force— 
by creating a revolution of the proletariat. 

Scientific (positivistic) sociology was given 
an extraordinary impetus by the recognition, 
especially by the philosophical radicals of 
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Great Britain, that from the viewpoint of 
justice the organization of society was askew. 
The radicals were considerably impressed by 
Comte and brought him to the attention of 
the English-speaking world. Several influ- 
ential journals disseminated Comte’s ideas in 
England and the continent, and through lit- 
erary piracy, borrowing, and the normal dif- 
fusion process, Comte and his ideas were in- 
troduced into the United States. Essentially, 
positivism enriched the thoughts of people 
concerned with ameliorating the social con- 
ditions of the time. 

When the Darwinian bombshell fell upon 
the literati, theologians, and intellectually ori- 
ented individuals of England and especially 
the United States, an unforeseen scheme for 
interpreting social problems appeared: God 
did not make man, hence He did not make 
social problems, neither did He make the 
world man lived in—it evolved from “the un- 
knowable.” Such reconceptualizing and re- 
structuring of the intellectual stance toward 
man and society were worked out by Herbert 
Spencer within the new milieu that Charles 
Darwin created. Spencer claimed to have 
coined the term sociology (independently of 
Comte, as he detailed in a long pamphlet and 
essay published in 1864), and he gave the 
“concept of society as an organism and all the 
logical consequences thereof” the widest cur- 
rency. Sociology henceforth ceased to be 
merely a new term in the name of which all 
kinds of intellectual and political sins were 
committed; it ceased being a rallying symbol 
for utopian or charlatanic endeavors. Sociol- 
ogy began to be tied neatly and fatefully to 
the value-legitimating laissez-faire attitudes 
of developing and entrenching capitalism. 

Within twenty years of the publication of 
Spencer's works, sociology was legitimated by 
the institutional complex whose function it 
is to maintain and perpetuate ideas rather 
than to change them—namely, the universi- 
ties. It is not insignificant that the first de- 
partment of sociology was established at the 
University of Chicago with funds supplied by 
John D. Rockefeller. Much was expected of 
sociology. It was, in fact, considered the best 
intellectual countermeasure to the develop- 


ment of socialism. Therefore, the radical jour- 
nals published in Great Britain and the vari- 
ous social science journals published in the 
United States—especially The Fortnightly in 
Britain—are grist for the sociologist’s mill 
when he is researching a social problem. 
The journals founded during the period 
1860 to 1890 may be considered presociologi- 
cal, although many contained the word so- 
ciology in their titles or subtitles. Issues and 
problems considered important at the time 
were discussed and debated. The discussions 
tended to be directed toward urging people to 
do something about problems rather than 
emphasizing the degree to which the prob- 
lem was, in fact, a “problem.” Except for the 
journals dedicated to promoting the cause of 
scientific socialism, no real theoretical prop- 
ositions to account for the existence of a so- 
cial problem were made. However, the litera- 
ture of the time is replete with suggestions 
for the solution of problems, many of which 
are still being discussed and debated. It was 
not until sociology fully entered the Ameri- 
can academic and university milieu that some 
theoretical base for the analysis of social prob- 
lems was laid. Although The Sociologist be- 
gan publication in 1883, it was still literary 
and essayist in quality. A newspaper entitled 
Sociologic News began to appear in 1890. 
One suspects, however, that the women who 
edited and published the paper chose the 
word sociologic rather than socialist (which 
more accurately described the contents) be- 
cause they hoped it would have greater reader 
appeal. The hope was not justified; the paper 
died within a year. A 
By the 1890s, positivism had diverged in 
several directions. The philosophy of Comte, 
that is, his epistemology and methodology, 
permeated the group of academicians who 
developed sociology proper. Another aspect 
evolved into a form of esoteric Religion © 
Humanity aimed at mass conversion, edu- 
cation, and social reform and, as such, ceas¢ 
to affect the practitioners of positivism who 
lectured and wrote from the positions of their 
professorial chairs. In 1892 a fascinating com- 
bination of people, mostly women, founde 
The Humanitarian: A Monthly Review of 
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Sociologic Science, a journal devoted pri- 
marily to assuring equal rights for women (a 
social problem) but also discussing it in some 
abstract sociological terms. A year earlier, in 
1891, a group of organizations involved in 
ameliorating the conditions of the poor 
founded The Charities Review: A Journal of 
Practical Sociology in which, by the way, the 
first department of sociology at the University 
of Chicago secured the means of com- 
municating its organization and intentions. 
: According to legend, the first academic so- 
ciological journal in the United States was 
founded in 1895 by chance. Because the Uni- 
versity of Chicago had not used a sum of $800 
for its intended purpose, the then president of 
the university, William Rainey Harper, 
asked Albion Woodbury Small whether he 
thought it advisable to have a journal for so- 
ciology (Small, 1916).? 

e American Journal of Sociology was by 
no means the first journal in and for sociol- 
ogy. In France a group of lawyers established 
the Revue Internationale de Sociologie in 
1893. By 1894 a similar group in Italy estab- 
lished Rivista di Sociologia, and yet another 
group in Spain began publishing Revista de 
Derecho y de Sociologia a year later, in 1895. 
In that same year, the great French philo- 
sophical journal Revue Metaphysique et de 
Morale established a book review section 
dealing exclusively with sociology. Emile 
Durkheim was the major book reviewer and 
contributed a great deal to making the sec- 
tion successful. The literature of sociology 

y then appeared so large and extensive to 
him that he felt the need for a journal spe- 


—— 
Pras telegates to footnote 70 the story of how the 
of sed Journal of Sociology was established because 
di iaia of Chicago's having to give up publi- 
re) ae University Extension World. There appear to 
Gaia ost no full-scale studies or historic accounts of the 
he ne of media of communication by and for 
emph 3 Sociologists past and present have tended to 
patiria ize the content of published studies and investi- 
pgd rr almost never the medium through which 
ribo ies are reported. One of the few exceptions is a 
Wien and analytic description of the founding and de- 
lished ent of Sociological Abstracts, which was pub- 
the Socia preface entitled “The First Ten Years” in 
(Essa logical Abstracts Decennial Index: 1953-1962 
y Press, 1969), 


cializing in this, and established L’Annee 
Sociologique in 1896-1897. 

The above is by way of a brief introduction 
to the early history of the development of so- 
ciological journals. A selected list of sociologi- 
cal journals which have been published in the 
past and/or are currently being published in 
the English language appears in Appendix A. 
Also included are journals which publish at 
least 30 percent of their articles in English. 
Included for each journal is the country of 
publication, the year founded, and whatever 
changes in title may have occurred during its 
life span. 

We submit that to do adequate work in 
searching the literature of sociology on any 
didactic or current problem (e.g, alcoholism, 
population problems, drug addiction, pov- 
erty, sexual deviancy, urban slums, race re- 
lations) the student must have access to and 
peruse at least those journals listed in Ap- 
pendix A to the point of their founding. No 
social problem currently in the focus of 
academicians, community leaders, govern- 
ment agencies, and legislative bodies of the 
United States is so new or so contemporary 
that the researcher can justify limiting his 
search to the literature of the past fifteen 
years. The problem of poverty was written 
about, analyzed, and theoretically discussed 
during the first few years of the publication of 
the American Journal of Sociology and was 
vigorously handled again in the 1930s. Sexual 
deviancy has been described and quantified 
repeatedly during the last forty years. The 
test of the student's mettle is precisely in his 
being challenged to redefine an earlier moral- 
istic description and analysis of a social prob- 
lem in more current terms and with a broader 
and more objective conceptual apparatus. 
Moreover, secondary analysis need not be 
confined to quantitative studies only. Secon- 
dary analysis of purely theoretic and quali- 


3 We cannot emphasize too strongly that these are 
journals published in the English language only. A list 
of all journals known to have been published or that 
are currently in existence can be found in A Historical 
Catalog of the World's Sociology Serials published in 
1971 by Essay Press, 73 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
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tative studies published years ago is equally 
if not more fruitful. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
JOURNALS 


While the social sciences were young, li- 
braries could secure a fairly good representa- 
tion of journals published in the disciplines 
taught at the institutions they served. Table 
1 indicates the accrual of journals for psy- 


TABLE 1 


Numser oF Journats Existinc 
IN PsycHoLocy AND SoctoLocy BY 
Five-Year Intervats: 1815-1964 


Period Psychology Sociology 
1810-14 

1815-19 1 
1820-24 

1825-29 

1850-54 

1855-59 

1860-64 2 

1865-69 1 
1870-74 3 

1875-79 4 

1880-84 3 2 
1885-89 8 2 
1890-94 16 6 
1895-99 28 12 
1900-04 48 16 
1905-09 58 21 
1910-14 70 18 
1915-19 66 19 
1920-24 74 29 
1925-29 95 35 
1930-34 88 39 
1935-39 92 43 
1940-44 95 41 
1945-49 125* 54 
1950-54 81 
1955-59 114 
1960-64 155 


Sources: Daniel & Louttit (1953:25); Chall (1966). 
* A count of psychology journals for subsequent years 
is unavailable. 
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chology and sociology. Before World War I 
there were 70 psychology journals and 18 so- 
ciology journals. By the end of 1934 the num- 
ber had increased to 88 psychology and 39 so- 
ciology journals. After World War II the 
number further increased to 95 psychology 
and 41 sociology journals and, by 1949, the 
number of psychology publications had 
grown to 125 and the number of sociology 
periodicals had reached 54. In 1964, there 
were 155 sociology journals and, as of 1967, 
this number had increased to 200 (Daniel & 
Louttit, 1953:25).* 

As early as 1900, librarians, bibliographers, 
and internationally minded scholars became 
aware of the problem of the availability of re- 
searches on the one hand and, on the other, 
the impossibility of libraries’ keeping all of 
them for their audiences. Journals began to 
be established that listed authors, titles of arti- 
cles, and the journals in which these articles 
appeared. World congresses were held and 
collaborative structures developed to gather, 
collate, and publish such citations (bibliogra- 
phies) for the benefit of users. Libraries began 
to exchange their holdings with each other on 
a loan basis. Directories of library holdings 
were published, periodic acquisitions were 
listed and widely disseminated, and the repu- 
tation of universities became in part based on 
the size and quality of their library holdings. 

Earlier we described how the minutes © 
meetings of scientific societies grew into 
journals. Some societies helped individual re- 
searchers gather information on specific 
topics which were published as dictionaries, 
directories, and encyclopedias. Historically, 
these are the predecessors of the abstracting 
journals developed in the nineteenth century. 
Abstracting journals concentrate on a given 
field of intellectual endeavor such as medi- 
cine, chemistry, physics, biology, history, edu- 
cation, psychology, or other fields; the units 


* Only the count of psychology journals has vee 
presented by Daniel and Louttit (1953). The count © 
sociology journals has been prepared by the staff of So- 
ciological Abstracts. A preliminary survey and analysis 
of the sociology journals is available in Chall (1966). 
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they gather are published articles or other 
documents. 

Some associations, aware that their mem- 
bership lacked facility with foreign lan- 
guages, attempted, especially in the begin- 
ning of their existence, to present either bib- 
liographies or abstracts of the foreign litera- 
ture. For example, with the very first issue 
of the American Journal of Sociology in July, 
1895, a section on “Notes and Abstracts” as 
well as a bibliography (sometimes desig- 
nated “Recent Literature”) presented ab- 
stracts and bibliographic references. To indi- 
cate the degree of importance which Small 
and his Chicago group assigned to this func- 
tion, we have recorded the distribution of all 
abstracts by language during the first five 
years of publication from 1895 to 1900 
(Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF ABSTRACTS 
sy Lancuaces: 1895-1900 


Language Number Percent 
English 178 55.4 
French 98 30.4 
German 37 114 
Italian 9 37 

Total 322 100.0 


This section was carried until March, 1929, 
the publication date of the first issue of the 
magnificent Social Science Abstracts spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research Council. 
This first large-scale abstracting journal to 
be published in the United States for the so- 
cial sciences ceased existence in 1932. Subse- 
quently, a section entitled “Abstracts of the 
Periodic Literature” was reinstituted in the 
em Journal of Sociology and ran until 


When in 1935 the American Sociological 
“sia gained its independence from the 

niversity of Chicago Press as well as from 
the University of Chicago's department of 
Sociology, it established a new journal, Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, to replace the an- 
nual Publication of the American Sociologi- 
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cal Society. For the first two years the Review 
included a bibliographic section presenting 
contents from selected foreign journals.* But 
as usual, such sections were and still tend to 
be short-lived because of the lack’ of willing 
personnel to undertake such work, which 
tends to be perceived as noncreative, and be- 
cause the interest in what is thought on far- 
away scholarly shores seems to be sporadic 
rather than continuous. Whatever the rea- 
sons, the fact remains that the academic com- 
munity could not maintain bibliographic or 
abstracting organizations. Independent or- 
ganizations needed to be established and they 
were founded by national or international 
bodies. These organizations produced the 
journals listed in Appendix B, which are 
known as secondary journals. Here, also, we 
list only those journals which are most 
pertinent to the social sciences.” 

The secondary journals save an extraordi- 
nary amount of time in the literature search. 
Students must be cautioned, however, that 
the classifications provided by secondary pub- 
lications do not always correspond with the 
rubrics, constructs, and concepts in current 
use, and that the best approach to using sec- 
ondary publications is to inspect them page 
by page, item by item, with a minimal reli- 
ance on the classifications and indexes pro- 
vided. To maximize the use of these indexes, 
terms current today must be translated into 
terms used previously. 


AVAILABILITY OF DOCUMENTS 


It is doubtful whether most college and 
university libraries can maintain runs (com- 


5 These included journals published in Germany, 
France, India, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. The sections 
were prepared by Kingsley Davis, Jay Rumney, Robert 
K. Merton, Emile Benoit-Smullyan, Elio Monachesi, 
Constantine Panunzio, Joseph S. Roucek, and Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. 

© A list of 1,855 journals which cither devote all of 
their pages to abstracts and indexes or contain a section 
of abstracts or bibliography on the subject of the journal 
has been prepared by the Library of Congress, Science 
and Technology Division (1963), and published by the 
National Federation of Science Abstracting and Indexing 
Services. 
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plete sets) of journals as listed in Appendix 
A, and it is even more doubtful whether a 
library would have many or any of the docu- 
ments referred to in the secondary journals 
listed in Appendix B. 

To help solve the problem, some major 
libraries—New York Public Library, for in- 
stance—have photographic services which re- 
produce for individual scholars and/or li- 
braries single articles on a one-time, one-copy 
basis. Sociological Abstracts also has estab- 
lished an archive of the periodical literature 
in sociology and has a similar photo reproduc- 
tion service for a nominal fee. 


DATA BANKS 


During the last decade there has been a 
new development which, if used to the fullest, 
will create a revolution in research utiliza- 
tion. This development is the formation of a 
new type of library: the data library or data 
bank. Such libraries store and reproduce for 
a fee raw data collected by a great number of 
researchers in many countries. In a recent arti- 
cle, Nasatir (1967) described the develop- 
ment and utility to which such innovations in 
data storage (in this instance, raw data) and 
retrieval can be put. Appendix C presents a 
list of data banks which are currently affili- 


ated with the Council of Social Science Data 
Archives. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS TEXTBOOKS 


The list of textbooks published in the 
United States (Appendix D) has been pre- 
sented to indicate the changes in orientation 
of substantive social problems. Textbooks are 
prepared for didactic purposes and are geared 
for the undergraduate population. Until 
about the 1920s, textbooks tended to be 
theoretically oriented; since then, the ten- 
dency has been to be descriptive. Herman 
(1954) has pointed out that in texts published 
subsequent to 1930 the most frequent discus- 
sions are of crime, delinquency, mental dis- 
orders, race conflict, family breakdown, 
alcoholism, unemployment, sex offenses, and 


political corruption. Moreover, the space de- 
voted to description and treatment is three 
times as great as the space devoted to analysis 
(theory). However, Herman notes a gradual 
trend toward more analysis and a tendency to 
express contempt for reform, which is seen as 
originating in moral zeal rather than in theo- 
retical analysis. 

Some of the basic literature from which 
texts are created, that is, the periodical litera- 
ture of sociology, is also value-oriented and 
subject to the vicissitudes of time and pass- 
ing concerns. Furfey (1959) has noted that 63 
percent of the articles in the specialized jour- 
nal Social Problems contain value postulates 
broadly characterized as humanitarian, and 
he pleads for an objective criterion to diag- 
nose pathologies. 

Indications that sociologists and other so- 
cial scientists are becoming cognizant of the 
underlying assumptions in their definition of 
social problems and of the need for sharpen- 
ing their methodological approaches and 
tools to analyze situations of conflict have led 
them to revise the language used to discuss 
problems vis-à-vis norms and their day-to-day 
articulation. Thus, the concept of deviance as 
a relatively more value-free frame of linguis- 
tic reference is gaining currency. However, 
the tendency to view a social problem as devi- 
ance seems to necessitate an even greater 
number of descriptions of the same social 
problem in order to secure the greatest num- 
ber of examples from which the actual 
range of deviations can be plotted and 
theoretically circumscribed. 

It is because of this consideration that we 
feel it imperative that students and research- 
ers of a particular social problem bend 
every effort to uncover as wide a range O 

revious studies as possible. They need to 
loess aware of a greater variety of de- 
scriptions and suggested solutions than ever 
before. If the definition of what constitutes 
a problem is narrow and placed in normative 
terms, the solutions to the problem will also 
tend to be narrow and circumscribed within 
those norms of which the researcher is cog- 
nizant. 
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The closer we approach the view that all be- 
havior is a form of “clustering” of observed 
responses (this implies deviation from an 
ideal, or from a norm, or from any midpoint 
of a cluster), the greater becomes the need 
to know the breadth, width, and depth of the 
responses we subsume under behavior. This 
can be achieved only by an extensive search of 
descriptions of behavior under study. As we 
increase the overall view of the behavior un- 
der study, the criteria by which we determine 
deviance must of necessity change in relation 
to what available data show and not in rela- 
tion to purely cerebral capabilities. Surely 
it is unnecessary to point out that the litera- 
ture on a given social problem is far more ex- 
tensive than references to this problem in 
sociological publications. 
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APPENDIX Å - Selected List 
of Sociological Journals 


Following is a selected list of sociological journals which have been published in the past or 
are currently being published. Only journals whose contents are at least 30 percent in the 
English language are included. The year of founding is given for each publication. For those 
journals no longer in existence, the year of cessation of publication, if known, is also cited. 

An asterisk (*) before a title indicates a core journal in the field; no search of the literature 
can be considered complete without its inclusion. 

A double solidus (/ A after a date indicates cessation of publication. , 

A question mark between the solidi (/?/) indicates that the cessation of publication and 
the date are in doubt. 


*l. Acta Sociologica v.l- 1955- Denmark 


2. Alpha Kappa Delta Quarterly, The v. 1-23 (no.1) 1930-Nov. 1952 U.S. 
title changed to: Alpha Kappa Deltan: A Sociological Quarterly v. 23 (no. 2)-v. 30 (no. 
4) Win 1953-Win 1960 
title changed to: Sociological Inquiry (see entry 119) 


*3. American Catholic Sociological Review v. 1-24 1940-1963 U.S. 
title changed to: Sociological Analysis (see entry 116) 


4. American Journal of Economics and Sociology v.l- 1941- U.S. 
*5, American Journal of Sociology v. l= 1895- U.S, 
*6. American Sociological Review (see entry 86) v.l- 1936- U.S. 

7. American Sociologist v. 1-7 (no.9) Dec. 1938-Dec. 1945// U.S. 
*8, American Sociologist, The v, 1- 1965- U.S. 


9. Andover Review  v.l-18 1882-1893 U.S. ; 
Beginning with v. 5 (1886) the journal started to publish “Sociological Notes”; a section en- 
titled “Practical Sociological Studies” was added in v. 12. 


*10. Archives Européenne de Sociologie v.1- 1960- France 
*I1. Berkeley Journal of Sociology v.1- 1955- US. 
*12. British Journal of Sociology v.l- 1950- G.B. 


13. Bulletin of the Associates in the Science of Society at Yale University v. 1-18 (no. 3) 
1931—May 1949// US. 


14. Bulletin of the Faculty of Sociology, Tokyo University v.1-  1960/?/ Japan 
*15. Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology v.1- 1964- Canada 
16. Case Western Reserve Journal of Sociology v.l- 1967- US. 
17. Catalyst v.l-  Sum19%5- US. 
A publication of the Sociology Club of the State University of New York at Buffalo. 


18. The Charities Review: A Journal of Practical Sociology v. 1-10  1891-1900// US. 
The early work of the sociology department of the University of Chicago is published in this 
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journal. After 1891, the journal was absorbed by Charities Review, The Commons, and 
Jewish Charity, which eventually became absorbed by The Survey and Survey Graphic, which 
ceased publication in 1952. 


. Chinese Sociological Bulletin v. 1-2 (no. 2) 1933-Oct. 1934// China 
. Christus Rex: An Irish Quarterly Journal of Sociology v.l- 1947- Ireland 
. Christendom: A Journal of Christian Sociology v. 1-16 Mar. 1931-Dec. 1950// G.B. 


Published by the Anglo-Catholic Movement and Summer School of Sociology. 


. Conservative, The: A Journal Devoted to the Discussion of Political, Economic and Sociologi- 


cal Questions v.1-4 July 14, 1898-May 29,1902// U.S. 


. Contributions to Indian Sociology v. l- 1957- France 

. Cornell Journal of Social Relations v. 1 (no.1)- Spr 1966- U.S. 

. Current Sociology v.l- 1952- France 

. Demography v.l- 1964- U.S. 

. Etudes Rurales: Revue d’Historie, Geographie, Sociologie et Economie des Champagnes 


v.l- 1961- France 


. Family Life Coordinator v. l- 1952- U.S. 

. G.S.S. Journal v.l- 1961- U.S. 

. Ghana Journal of Sociology v. 1- 1965? /?/ Ghana 

. Graduate Sociology Journal at the University of Pennsylvania v. l- 1962/?/ US. 
. Human Mosaic v.2- 1967- US. 


title changed from: Mosaic v. 1 1966 


. Human Relations v.l- 1947- GB. 
. Humanitarian, The. A Monthly Review of Sociological Science v. 1-19  1892-1901// 


US./GB. 
Subtitle added, beginning with v. 3. 


. Iconoclast, The v.1-2 March 1870-Aug. 1871// U.S. 


Lester F. Ward, editor. 


. Indian Journal of Sociology v. 1-2 (no. 6) 1920-1921// India 

. Indian Sociological Bulletin v. 1- 1964+ India 

. Indian Sociological Review v. 1 (no.1) Oct. 1922// India 

. Indian Sociologist, The v. 1- 1959- India 

. Indian Sociologist, The v. 1-13 (no. 1) 1904-1922// France/G.B. 

. Institut International de Sociologie et de Reformes Politiques et Sociales v. 1-4 (no. 1-16) 


1 May 1922-18 Feb. 1926// Italy 


. International Archives of Sociology of Cooperation v. l- 1957- _Italy/France 
. International Journal of Comparative Sociology v.l- — 1960- Canada 
. International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research v. 1-5 Mar. 1947-Dec. 1951// 


Mexico 


. International Migration Digest v.1- 1%% US. 
. International Social Science Bulletin _ v. 1-10 1949-1958 prance 


title changed to: International Social Science Journal v. Il- 
Journal is published in two language editions: French and English. 


. Jewish Journal of Sociology v. 1- 1959- G.B. 

. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science v.l-  1%5- US. 

. Journal of Applied Sociology (see entries 133 and 143) v.6-11 1922-1926 US. 
| Journal of Delinquency y-1-12 (no. 2) Mar 1916-June 1928 


US. 
title changed to: Journal of Juvenile v. 12 (no. 3)—v. 22 (no. 3/4) 1929- 


July /Oct. 1938// 
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a51. 


52. 
$53; 
54. 


55. 
*56. 


57. 


Nn 


5 
5 


© 9° 


60. 
6l. 
62. 


N = 


*63. 
"64. 
65. 


w 


a 


*66. 
"67. 
*68. 


*69. 


*70. 
#71, 


72. 


73. 


°74, 
“75. 

76. 
77. 

78. 
73, 
*80. 
*8i. 
82. 


~ 
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Journal of Educational Sociology v. 1-36 (no.9)  1927-May 1963 U.S. 
title changed to: Sociology of Education, (see entry 132) 


Journal of Legal and Political Sociology v, 1-6 1942-1947// U.S. 
Journal of Marriage and the Family (see entry 68) v.26- Feb. 1964- U.S. 


Journal of Religious Psychology: Including Its Anthropological and Sociological Aspects 
v.l-7 1904-1915//_ U.S. 


Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency v.l- 1964- U.S. 


Journal of Social Forces v, 1-3 (no. 4) 1922-1924 U.S. 
title changed to: Social Forces (see entry 103) 


Journal of Social Philosophy and Jurisprudence: A Quarterly Devoted to a Philosophic 
Synthesis of the Social Sciences v. 1-7 (no. 4) Oct. 1935-July 1942// U.S. 


. Journal of Social Research (Bihar) v. 1— 1958- India 


Journal of Social Research (Meerut) v.1- 1960- India 
title changed to: Indian Journal of Social Research v.1- 1961- 


Journal of Social Sciences (Agra) v.1- 1958- India 
Journal of Social Sciences (Bangkok) v, 1- 19%1- Thailand 


Journal of Sociologic Medicine v. 16-20 (no.3) Feb. 1915-June 1920 U.S. 
A continuation of the Bulletin of the American Academy of Medicine, which was renamed 


Journal of Sociologic Medicine for the period specified. After June 1920, the journal reverted 
to its original title. 


Journal of Sociology (Formosa) v.1- 1963- Formosa 
Journal of Sociology (Jabalpur) v.1- 1962- India 


Journa; of the University of Bombay (History, Economics and Sociology) v.25- 1957- 
India 


Sociology was added to the contents, beginning with v. 25, 
Kansas Journal of Sociology v.l- 1964- US, 
Law and Society Review v.l- Nov. 1966- U.S. 


Living v.1-2 Jan. 1939-Spr/Sum 1940 U.S. 
title changed to: Marriage and Family Living v.3-25 Win 1941-1963 
title changed to: Journal of Marriage and the Family (see entry 53) 


9 ep Review, The Courtship, Marriage and Sociology v. 1-8  1878-1885/?/ 


Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly v.l- 1923- U.S. 


Midwest Sociologist v. 1-21 (no. 2) 1938-1959 U.S. 
title changed to: Sociological Quarterly (see entry 123) 


New York Social Science Review: A Quarterly Journal in Sociology, Political Science and 
Statistics v.1-2 Jan. 1865-Oct. 1966// U.S. 
Sociology added to subtitle, beginning with v. 2. 


Ohio Sociologist, The v, 1-11 (no. 1) 1927—Apr. 1937 U.S. 
(suspended publication during 1931) 


title changed to: Ohio Valley Sociologist v. 1— 1937- 

Pacific Sociological Review (see entry 133) v.1- 1958- U.S. 
Philippine Sociological Review y.1— 1953- Philippines 

Pilot Papers: Social Essays and Documents v, 1-3 1945-1947 Ti. a CS. 
Polish Sociological Bulletin v, 1- 1961- Poland 

Population (London) v. 1-3 (no. 1) 1933-1939// G.B. 

Population Bulletin v.l- 1%5- US. 

Population Index v.l- 1957- US. 

Population Review v.l- 1957- India 

Population Studies v.l- 19%7- GB. 


S 
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. Proceedings of the Pacific al Society v. 1-10 1930-1939 (see entry 133) 
US. 


v. 11-28 1940-1957 (see entry 93 


This publication is superseded by Pacific Sociological Review (see entry 74). 


. Proceedings of the Southwestern Sociological Association v. 1- 1951- US. 
. Public Opinion Quarterly v. l- 1937- U.S. 
. Publications of the American Sociological Society v. 1-29 1906-1935// US. 


Continued as The American Sociological Review (see entry 6) 


. Quaderni di Sociologia Rurale v. 1- 1961- Italy 

. Quantity and Quality v. 1- 1967- Italy 

*89, 

. Research Previews v.l- 1954- US. 

. Research Reports 5 Social Science, Sociology, Marketing Management and Government 
S 


Race v.l- 19% GB. 


v.l- 1967- 


. Research Reports in Social Science (Tallahassee) v. 1- 1958- U.S. 
. Research Studies of the State College of Washington v. 8-25 1940-1957 U.S. 


Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society appeared in this journal for the above volumes 
(see entry 83). 


. Revista Internacional de Sociologia v.l- 1943- Spain 
. Rocky Mountain Social Science Journal: A review of American studies, economics, geog- 


raphy, history, political science and sociology v.l- 1963- 


. Rumanian Journal of Sociology V. I= 1962- Rumania 
. Rural Sociology v.l- 1935- U.S. 


Prior to its appearance as an independent journal, an issue of the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society (see entry 86) was devoted to the Rural Sociology Section of the 
American Sociological Association. 


. Sagamore Sociological Conference V- 1-10 1907-1917// U.S. 


She-hui-hsueh chieh (The Sociological World) (see entry 151) v. 1-10 1927-1936 
China 


She-hui-hsueh tsa chih (Chinese Journal of Sociology) v. 1-2 1923-1924// China 


| She-hui k’o-hsueh (The Social Sciences) v.1(no.1) Oct. 1935/?/ China 

. Social Change: Its Analysis and Control v. 1-3 Dec. 1938-1941// U.S. 

. Social Forces (see entry 56) v.3- 1925- U.S. 

. Social Horizons v. 1(no.1) July 1943// Australia 

. Social Problems v.l- 19%3- US. 

, Social Problems (Chestnut Hill) v. 1-2 (no. 5) Jan. 1938-May 1939// U.S. 
. Social Process in Hawaii v. I- 1935- US. 

. Social Science Abstracts V. 1-5 (no. 1) Mar, 1929-Jan. 1933 US. 


Contains a section devoted to abstracts of the world’s sociological literature. 


. Social Sciences in Mexico and South and Central America v. 1 1947// Mexico 
. Sociologia Internationalis v. 1- 1963- W. Germany 

. Sociologia Neerlandica v. l- Win 1962/63- Holland 

, Sociologia Religiosa v.1- 1957- Italy 

. Sociologia Ruralis v.l- 1%1- Holland 

, Sociologic News, The v. 1-4 (no.8)  1890-Dec. 1893// U.S. 

. Sociological Abstracts v. 1- 1953- US. 

. Sociological Analysis (seeentry3) v.25- 1%4- U.S. 

. Sociological Bulletin v.1- 1952- India 

. Sociological Focus v.l-  19%7- US. 
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*119. Sociological Inquiry (seeentry2) v.31- Winl9%Il- US. 
120. Sociological Laboratory Journal v. 1 (no. 1-6)  1961-1961//_ U.S. 
121. Sociological Papers v. 1 (no. 1)-2/?/ 1936/?/ India 


*122. Sociological Papers (England) v. 1-3 1905-1907 G.B. 
title changed to: Sociological Review (see entry 125) 


*123. Sociological Quarterly (see entry 71) v.l- Jan. 1960- U.S. 


124. Sociological Quarterly of Peking University v. 1-3 (no. 3) Aug. 1923-Aug. 1925 /?/ 
China 


*125. Sociological Review (see entry 122) v. 1—44 1908-1952 (First Series) v. l- 
1953- (Second Series) G.B. 


*126. Sociological Studies v.l- 1968- G.B. 

*127. Sociological Symposium v.l- 1968- U.S. 

*128, Sociologiske Meddelelser v.1- 1953/54- Denmark 

*129. Sociologist, The (Kanpur) v.l- 1956/57- India 
130. Sociologist, The v. 1-3 Jan. 1883-1885// U.S. 


*131. Sociologus (see entry 154) v. 1-9 1932-1933// (Second Series) v. l- 195l- 
(Third Series) W. Germany 


*132. Sociology of Education (see entry 51) v.37- Fall 1963- U.S. 

*133. Sociology and Social Research (see entry 143) v.12- Sept. 1927- U.S. f 
v. 1-10 of the Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society (see entry 83) appeared in v. 
14-23 (1929/30-1938/39) of Sociology and Social Research. 

*134. Sociometry v.l- 1937- US. 

*135. Soviet Sociology v.l- 1962- US. 

*136. Sociology v.l- 19%7—- G.B. 

137. South-East Asian Journal of Sociology v.l- 1969- Singapore 
*138. Southern Sociological Congress v. 1-10 1912-1920// U.S. 
139. Southwestern Social Science Quarterly v.l- 1920- U.S. 
140. Studies in Philosophy and Social Science (see entry 153) v.1-9 1932-1941// U.S. 

*141. Studies in Public Communication v. 1—4 1958-1962/?/ U.S. 

142. Studies in Sociology (Dallas) v. 1-4 Sum 1936-Win 1939/Sum 1940// U.S. 

*143. Studies in Sociology (see entry 133) v, 1-5 (no.3) 1916-Sept. 1921 US. 
title changed to: Journal of Applied Sociology (see entry 49) v. 6-11 1922-1926 
title changed to: Sociology and Social Research (see entry 133) 

144, Summation v.l- 1968 US. 

*145. Transactions of the Westermarck Society v, 1- 1947- Finland 
146. Transaction v.l- 1951- US. 
147, University of Washington Journal of Sociology v.l- 1969- USS. 
148. Urban Studies v.l- 1964- G.B. 
149. Variables v.1- 1962- Canada 


*150. Wisconsin Sociologist v. 1// 1960// (First Series) v. I- 1962- (Second 
Series) US. 


151. Yenching Journal of Social Science v. 1-/?/ = 1949-1950/?/ China 
Revival of She-hui-hsuch chich (see entry 99). 


152. Yenching University, Department of Sociology Fellowship News v. 1-11 1930- 
1933/?/ China i 


153. Zeitschrift fuer Sozialforschung (see entry 140) v. 1-8 (no. 1/2)  1932-Apr. 1939 
Germany /U.S. 


154. Zeitschrift fuer Voelkerpsychologie und Soziologie v. 1-9 1925-1931 (First Series) 
Germany 


Continued as Sociologus (see entry 131). 


APPENDIX B Secondary Publications 
of Value to Researchers 
in Sociology 


Under the sponsorship of the National Science Foundation, the National Federation of Sci- 
ence Abstracting and Indexing Services in 1963 issued Report No. 102, titled “A Guide to 
The World’s Abstracting and Indexing Services in Science and Technology.” This report 
describes 1,855 journals and organizations throughout the world which gather abstracts, 
bibliographies, and annotations in the fields of science and technology. Anthropology is in- 
cluded, but the social sciences are omitted. Below are presented the major social science 
abstracting and indexing services. 


l. Agricultural Index v.l- 1916- U.S. 
Presents brief annotations. There is a section on sociology. 
. Bibliography of Agriculture v.l- 19%2- U.S. 
3. Book Review Digest v.1- 1905- U.S. 
. Deafness, Speech and Hearing Abstracts ¥. 1- 1990- US. 
Detailed abstracts. There is a section on sociology. 
5. Education Abstracts v. 1-9 1936-1944// US. ` 
Some sociology journals were abstracted. 
6. Education Abstracts v.l- 1949- France 
A UNESCO publication presenting summary articles. 
7. Educational Administration Abstracts v.1- _1966- U.S. 
Contains a section on Societal Factors Influencing Education. 
8. International Bibliography of Sociolo; v.l- 192- US. 
This journal split from Current Saloy (see entry 25 in Appendix A). 
9, International Political Science Abstracts v. I~ 1951- France j $ 
A UNESCO publication containing abstracts of Regional Studies as well as of Public Opinion. 
10. Journal of Economic Abstracts v.1- 1%3- U.S. 
11. Philosophical Abstracts vV. 1-8 1939/40-1947// . 
12. Pool’s Index to Periodical Literature: 1802-1906 v. 1-7  1882-197// US. 
13, Psychological Abstracts v.l- 1927- US. 
Contains a section on Social Psychology. 
14. Race Relations Abstracts v.l- 19%8- U.K. 
15. Religious and Theological Abstracts v. 1- 198 US. 
16. Social Science Abstracts v.1-4  1929-1932// U.S. 
17. Social Science Abstracts v. | 1966// India 
18. Sociological Abstracts v.l- 1953- US. 
19. Sociology of Education Abstracts v. 1- 1%5- UK. 
20. Southern Asia Social Science Bibliography no.1- 1954 India 
Contains citations and some abstracts. 
21. Statistical Theory and Method Abstracts v.l- 1960- UK. 
22. World Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology Abstracts v. 1- 1959- UK. 
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APPENDIX D 


Published in the 


Social Problems Textbooks 


United States: 1910-1970 


Title 
Sociology and Modern Social Problems 
Major Social Problems 
Problems of American Democracy 


Problems of Social Well-Being 
Man’s Quest for Social Guidance 


Social Problems 


Social Problems and Social Planning 
Contemporary Social Problems 
Social Problems 


Current Social Problems 

Social Change and Social Problems 
Problems of Modern Society 
Society in Transition 

American Social Problems 

Social Problems 


Problems of a Changing Social Order 
The American Way of Life 
American Social Problems 


Social Problems 


Social Policies in the Making: A amic View 
of Social Problems m 


American Social Problems 
Contemporary Social Problems 
Problems of American Society 


Social Problems in America 
An Approach to Social Problems 


Author 
C. A. Ellwood 
R. M. Binder 
H. R. Burch 


J. H. S. Bossard 
H. W. Odum 


J. L. Gillin 


C. C. North 
H. A. Phelps 
J. L. Gillin et al. 


J. M. Gillette & J. M. Reinhardt 
J. H. S. Bossard 
P, W. Paustian 


H. E. Barnes 
H. W. Odum 


C. M. Rosenquist 


J. M. Gillette & J. M. Reinhardt 
H. E. Barnes et al. 
M. E. Walsh 


J. L. Gillin et al. 
P. H. Landis 


H. W. Odum 
H. A. Phelps 
J. F. Cuber & R. A. Harper 


A. M. Lec & E. B. Lee 
A. P. Herman 
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1966 
1967 


1968 


Title 


Social Problems 
Analyzing Social Problems 


Social Problems 
Social Problems 


Social Problems and Social Policy 

Social Problems at Midcentury 

Major Social Problems 

Social Problems in America: Costs and Casualties 
in an Acquisitive Society 

Social Problems in Our Time 


Contemporary Social Problems 
Social Problems: A Situational-Value Approach 


Social Problems: Dissensus and Deviation in an 
Industrial Society 


Social Problems: A Sociological Interpretation 
Applied Sociology: Opportunities and Problems 
The Sociology of Social Problems 

Social Problems: Persistent Challenges 


Social Problems: A Modern Approach 


Major American Social Problems 
A Sociological Approach to Social Problems 


Readers in Social Problems 
Gambling 
Poverty in the Affluent Society 
Narcotics Addiction 
Alcoholism 
The Unwed Mother 
Mental Illness and Social Process 
Capital Punishment 
Middle-Class Juvenile Delinquency 
Studies in Homicide 
Sexual Deviance 


McGraw-Hill Social Problems Series: 
A Minority Group in American Society 
Alcoholism in America 
Dilemmas in Criminology 
American Community Problems 
(further booklets will be announced) 


Contemporary Social Problems Series: 
Demographic Problems 
Problems of Aging 
Problems of Youth 
(further booklets will be announced) 


Social Problems in Modern Urban Society 


Author 


F. E. Merrill etal. 
J. E. Nordskog et al. 


R. J. Colbert et al. 
W. W. Weaver 


J. M. Reinhardt et al. 

J. Bernard 

E. Raab & G. J. Selznick 

H. C. Bredemeier & J. Toby 


M. Weinberg 

R. K. Merton & R. Nisbet 
J. J. Kane 

R. R. Dynes et al. 


W. E. Cole & E. H. Miller 

A. W. Gouldner & S. M. Miller 
P. B. Horton & G. R. Leslie 

E. C. McDonagh & J. E. Simpson 


H. Becker 


R. A. Dentler 
N. Timms 


D. R. Cressey, general editor 
R. D. Herman 

H. H. Meissner 

J. A. O'Donnell and J. C. Ball 
D. J. Pittman 

R. W. Roberts 

T. J. Scheff 

T. Sellin 

E. W. Vaz 

M. Wolfgang 

J. H. Gagnon & W. Simon 


M. B. Sussman, general editor 
J. M. Yinger 

H. M. Trice 

L. D. Savits 

R. A. Dentler 


D. Dressler, general editor 
R. Thomplinson 

H. J. Locther 

C. E. Ramsey 


S. K. Weinberg 
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Year 
1969 


1970 


LEO P. CHALL 


Title 
Societal Guidance: A New Approach to Social 
Problems 
Comparative Perspectives on Social Problems 


Social Problems and Social Policy 

Social Problems: Causes and Controls 
Understanding Social Problems 

A Quantitative Analysis of Social Problems 


Freedom and Tyranny! Social Problems in a 
Technological Society 


War and Its Prevention 


Author 
A. Etzioni & S. Heidt 


V. Kavolis 


D. I. Offenbacher & C. H. Poster 
H. E. Freeman & W. C. Jones 
A. Schaffer et al. 

E. R. Tufte, editor 

Jack D. Douglas 


A. Etzioni & Martin Wenglinsky 


PART IV Approaches to 
Social Change 


CHAPTER I5 


Social Action and 


Social Change 


ROBERT BOGUSLAW 
Washington University 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Let us distinguish two broad categories of 
social action: liberal and radical. 

Liberal social action is social-change be- 
havior occurring within a frame of reference 
that accepts the basic institutions of a society 
in approximately their existing form. Efforts 
to effect social change are made within the 
rubric of these institutions. 

Radical social action is social-change be- 
havior that does not accept the basic institu- 
tions of a society in their existing form, and 
consists of efforts to change these institutions. 
Radical social actionists may or may not have 
another set of institutions available to substi- 
tute for the existing ones. 

It should be observed that the terms liberal 
and radical do not coincide with conventional 
political labels. For example, political con- 
servatives are usually regarded as persons 


he A portion of an earlier draft of this paper was de- 
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shit annual meeting of the Society for the Study of 
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who wish to maintain the status quo, i.e. they 
do not engage in social-change behavior. It 
may well develop, however, that they wish 
to change what they regard as unsatisfactory 
trends in their society. They may, in short, 
wish to change an undesired state of affairs 
to something more closely resembling their 
perception of what should be the status quo. 
Under these circumstances they presumably 
operate within the structure of existing insti- 
tutions, in which case they are engaging in 
liberal social action although they may be re- 
garded as political conservatives. 


LIBERAL SOCIAL ACTION 


Liberal social action characteristically be- 
gins with simple public discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of two or more alternative social 
policies. These alternatives are seen as possi- 
ble ways of changing what is perceived to be 
an undesirable state of affairs. With respect to 
United States involvement in Vietnam, for 
example, the policies may be posed, say, as 
(1) use nuclear weapons to win the war, (2) 
bomb military targets in North Vietnam to 
prevent infiltration to the South, (3) stop the 
bombing of North Vietnam, (4) stop the 
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bombing of North Vietnam and withdraw to 
enclaves, (5) withdraw American troops 
from Vietnam. Many modifications of these 
proposals may be (and indeed have been) 
offered for public and official discussion. 
Prominent political leaders are identified by 
the positions they do or do not take with 
respect to these alternatives. Debates and 
public forums may lead to public demonstra- 
tions and marches designed to dramatize the 
support for one or more of these positions. 

Solidifying social protest through these 
and similar means is clearly a necessary con- 
dition for effecting some kinds of social 
change in any “democratic” society. Under 
“normal” conditions it is also clear that social 
protest is not a sufficient condition for 
change. The problems of feeding, housing, 
and clothing large populations in the con- 
temporary world cannot be accomplished 
with slogans. Substituting slogans for con- 
crete social objectives constitutes a shaky 
basis for social change. Leaders committed to 
nothing beyond slogans can sell out or shift 
de facto policy gears at will. 

One would expect social science to play an 
important role in formulating societal in- 
dices for assessing macrosocietal situations 
and observing the impact of alternate na- 
tional policies. This form of liberal social 
action is premised upon the existence of a 
government structure responsive to thought- 
ful assessments of alternate national policies. 
In any event, responsible social science op- 
crating within such a framework could help 
insure that the formulators of national poli- 
cies have brought to their attention the prob- 
able effects of alternate policy proposals on a 
full spectrum of relevant social indices. Re- 
sponsible social science can insure that cost- 
benefit analyses of proposed social policies 
give detailed attention to the full range of 
relevant social costs involved in a given pro- 
posal. This, of course, is a difficult business. 
What is the social cost of a bomb dropped in 
anger? What are the social costs on domestic 
and foreign populations of enforced subjec- 
tion to authoritarianism in the form of mar- 
tial law or near martial law? It seems clear 
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that answers to questions such as these are 
seldom sought by even the most “enlight- 
ened” of governments. 

To understand why this is so one must 
fully understand the implications of a state- 
ment like the following: “Statistical data 
about a society are themselves institutional 
products” (Biderman, 1967:9). Biderman 
(1967:145) calls upon social scientists to 
address themselves to the problem of learning 
more about how particular indicators come to 
be generated, who uses them, how they are 
used, who pays attention to them and why. 

In the absence of such an understanding, 
one can become very optimistic about the 
probable success of efforts to develop devices 
along the lines of what Bertram Gross (1967) 
has called “social system accounting.” This 
would presumably help provide answers to 
questions like: How can we best appraise the 
state of a nation? How can we ascertain the 
various effects—primary and secondary, fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, anticipated and un- 
anticipated—of any given program? How 
can we plan for the future of a country? 
(Gross, 1967: 154.) ; 

The inspiration for this device in man- 
agement information systems, which are pro- 
liferating and becoming increasingly more 
fashionable, can be found in large industrial 
firms. Given the existence of a limited set of 
corporate goals—“maximize profits” or “1n- 
sure the continued existence of business, etc. 
—it is possible to develop a set of measures 
which will enable any intelligent manager to 
understand the current state of the corpora- 
tion. Furthermore, it is possible to assess 
(with varying degrees of accuracy) the prob- 
able effects of alternate corporate policies, 
plans, or programs on this “state.” 

Social action formulated in terms of plans, 
programs, or policies characteristically accept 
the fundamental framework of instituuons 
as a given, The boundaries within which 
social change is possible are firmly fixed. Any 
effort to modify these institutions must occur 
gradually; changes must be evolutionary 1n 
nature. A government, like a corporation, 
tends to be committed to the goals and struc- 
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ture of the interests and interest groups that 
control its operation. Liberal social action ulti- 
mately is responsive to these controls. It can 
respond to the needs or requirements of peo- 
ple only to the extent that these needs become 
articulated through some control agent. The 
assertion that a government is “by the people” 
or “for the people” is never literally correct. 

Thus, liberal social action can be most effec- 
tive for those who participate in it rather than 
for some unarticulated mass called “the peo- 
ple.” Even here, however, liberal social ac- 
tion is impotent unless taken by persons who 
are highly sophisticated in their understand- 
ing of the nature of power and its exercise 
within a government structure. The detailed 
ways in which an entrenched bureaucracy 
can frustrate the most well intentioned of na- 
tional goals must be thoroughly understood 
by all who wish to engage in liberal social 
action. 

The scope of the increasingly intimate re- 
lationships between knowledge and power 
should by now be perfectly obvious to all 
thoughtful students of social life. The dra- 
matic changes that technological innovation 
can impose upon both the objectives and rules 
of social interaction mean that serious liberal 
social actionists cannot afford to regard tech- 
nological changes as outside their sphere of 
concern. They must understand the detailed 
implications of technological developments 
and actively participate in the design of such 
developments rather than confine their efforts 
to post hoc critiques of innovations that have 
already shaped the destinies of all societies, 
including their own. 

In our increasingly bureaucratic and tech- 
nological society, the shape of power is be- 
coming more and more obscure. The liberal 
social actionist must examine not merely the 
top of the pyramid but also the operating 
rules that determine what data will be in- 
cluded in critical decisions and the criteria by 
Which these data will be analyzed to de- 
termine a course of action. It becomes much 
More important for the liberal social actionist 
to recognize, not the features of the man at 
the helm, but the course on which the ship has 
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been set. Ultimately, of course, the liberal so- 
cial actionist must understand how the ship 
can be made to change directions and how, if 
necessary, it can be replaced by a more flexible 
means of transport. At this point, however, 
he is no longer engaged in liberal social ac- 
tion; he has entered into radical action. 


RADICAL SOCIAL ACTION 


In mathematics, a radical sign placed be- 
fore an expression indicates that a root is to 
be extracted from the expression, The term 
radical itself indicates a root part or basic 
principle or foundation. 

Similarly, in the broadest sense, radical so- 
cial action is action that addresses itself to 
fundamental or root problems. The specific 
nature of these problems may differ in dif- 
ferent time periods and for different societies; 
likewise, the specific characteristics of radical 
social action may change. Therefore it is 
pointless to define radical social action in 
terms of any specific set of behaviors. A be- 
havior definable as radical in one context may 
well be liberal in another. It is imperative that 
the total context of the behavior be under- 
stood before a meaningful classification can 
be made. 

In recent years one set of self-consciously 
radical social behaviors has focused about a 
new “movement” whose members “see not 
only the openly authoritarian or totalitarian 
society as an enemy but the administered, 
bureaucratic, dehumanized, rhetorical- liberal 
one as well” (Jacobs & Landau, 1966:4). The 
movement itself constitutes “a revolt against 
the postwar ‘overdeveloped society’ with its 
large bureaucracies in government, corpora- 
tions, trade unions and universities” (Jacobs 
& Landau, 1966:5). The movement cannot 
be understood as a simple or doctrinaire at- 
tempt to substitute one more or less clearly 
defined set of economic and political condi- 
tions for another. While Communists and 
Socialists of every description can be found in 
its ranks, it certainly cannot be characterized 
as a Communist movement, or even as hav- 
ing a well-defined Marxist orientation. One 
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of the most sensitive and coherent of its 
spokesmen has distinguished two of the 
movement's fundamental goals: (1) the de- 
velopment of an “existential humanism,” and 
(2) the redistribution of political and eco- 
nomic power. 

Existential humanism has to do with the 
way people live and deal with other people. 
In this context the movement seeks “to reach 
levels of intimacy and directness with others 
unencumbered by the conventional barriers 
of race, status, class, etc. We strive at every 
occasion to enhance the ability of people to 
affect their environment, to be centers of 
initiative, to be self-expressive, to be free. And 
the achievement of some of this, on any occa- 
sion, we take to be intrinsically worthwhile” 
(Flacks, 1966: 163). 

Read superficially, this may seem not un- 
like the goals set for a “T-group” of industrial 
managers trying to learn to communicate 
more effectively with each other. It seems to 
have almost a psychotherapeutic syntax—the 
sort of thing one could imagine a group psy- 
chotherapist saying to members of a therapy 
group. It certainly does not seem to evoke 
stereotyped images of “radical behavior.” But 
many years ago that wise old pioneer group 
psychotherapist and progenitor of T-groups, 
psychodrama, and sociometry pointed out 
that “A truly therapeutic procedure cannot 
have less an objective than the whole of man- 
kind” (Moreno, 1953:3). In a similar spirit, 
the movement engages in radical social ac- 
tion because 


our values cannot be realized in any durable 
sense without a reconstruction of the political 
and social system. Thus we say that we want to 
develop new centers of power as a basis for such 
a redistribution; that we look toward the emer- 
gence of new political and social institutions 
which can authentically provide the conditions 
for freedom (Flacks, 1966:163). 


But the movement inevitably finds that its 
political action goals come into conflict with 
its desires for existential humanism. As 


Flacks puts it: 


The obvious difficulty with trying to encompass 
both existential humanism and radical politics 
is that they are not only plausibly independent, 
but sometimes incompatible. Thus the effort to 
be politically effective can involve one in efforts 
at manipulation and compromise. The effort 
to be morally consistent can radically separate 
one from effective communication with others 


(Flacks, 1966:164). 


On the face of it, the drive toward existen- 
tial humanism does not appear to be very 
radical in nature. There are enough clichés 
within the rhetoric of the “establishment” to 
encompass this set of words with scarcely a 
ripple. So long as this notion remains on a 
semantic or superficial level there really is no 
quarrel with the status quo. If one examines 
the implications a bit more closely, however, 
a completely different picture emerges. The 
effort to reach ‘community’ with other people 
—to relate to them as human beings rather 
than as operating units—involves funda- 
mental changes in the organization of con- 
temporary Western civilization (Boguslaw, 
1965). People in this civilization tend to de- 
rive their sense of worthiness and indeed 
their material. worth from some notion of 
their importance to the functioning or con- 
trol of industrial, military, or related systems. 
A general is worth more than a private; 4 
corporation president is worth more than 
a janitor; an engineer is worth more than 
a technician, etc. Other things being equal, a 
janitor and a corporation president who de- 
cided to be buddies would certainly be re- 
garded as extraordinary and would tend to 
ostracized by their other associates. Similarly, 
a “friendship” between any employee and 
even his immediate superior is generally sus- 
pect. The common sense of our society finds 
it difficult to believe that it is possible for an 
employee to like his boss for himself alone. 
Everyone is supposed to have an angle, an 
those who profess to have none are regarded 
as having the most devious angle of all. 

To change this network of evaluations and 
relationships would indeed require a radica 
transformation of society. One means © 
achieving such a transformation would focus 
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upon political action for the purpose of 
changing the rules of the economic and po- 
litical game as it is played on a societal level. 
These rules have to do with what the money- 
and-power game is all about. It also tells us 
who has what chips to begin with and what 
moves are legal or illegal. Maximizing one’s 
own chances or the chances of others within 
this game may, broadly speaking, be re- 
garded as liberal social action. Efforts directed 
at changing the nature of the game itself as 
well as its rule structure becomes radical so- 
cial action. 

Not all radical social action involves top- 
pling the existing centers of economic and 
political power. Radical social action can also 
involve changing the mode of individual 
participation in the larger game. Perhaps the 
most dramatic social action of this variety has 
been practiced by communitarian utopians 
throughout the years (Noyes, 1870; Bestor, 
1950; Nordhoff, 1965; Holloway, 1966). The 
attempt to withdraw physically from an ex- 
isting societal structure and establish a new 
society with a different set of rules consti- 
tutes their guiding impulse. Although some 
communitarian societies have been successful 
in establishing a radically different social 
structure, many more have been incapacitated 
by the larger society in a thousand different 
ways, In some cases the members of the new 
Society are unable to leave their old motiva- 
tions and habits completely behind; in other 
cases the physical difficulties of succeeding in 
a material way without maintaining relations 
with the larger society eventually succeeded 
In corrupting the radical purpose. 

In the late 1960s there emerged a rebirth of 
the communitarian utopian spirit among the 
hippies in this country. The development of 
Utopian agricultural communities in the 
Western part of the United States has de- 
veloped into what may ultimately prove to 

a significant social movement. For many, 
perhaps most, of the participants in these ex- 
ee the important outcome of the new 
Peete pe is the construction of a social 
oat = in which it is possible to “do your 

n thing.” This, of course, can descend 
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from existential humanism to a form of 
shoddy solipsism that finds its ultimate 
Nirvana in a psychedelic “trip.” For others, 
however, this experimentation with com- 
munitarian forms is undoubtedly perceived 
as a form of radical social action directed at 
the minds and consciences of participants in 
the larger society. They say they are setting 
examples, demonstrating that it is possible 
to live a rich, rewarding life without the 
props of social forms and mechanical gad- 
getry on which the rest of society has become 
so dependent and which trap one in the 
eternal rat race of organizational life and 
empty personal existence. 

In short, radical social action can be and is 
directed not only to the structure of existing 
political and economic institutions but to the 
attitudes, philosophies, and values which help 
perpetuate these institutions. 


“SOLVING” SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


War, poverty, drug addiction, alcoholism, 
crime, delinquency—so goes the familiar 
litany of social problems. What is meant by 
an effort to “solve” such problems? In con- 
ventional American social science the effort 
characteristically begins with an attempt to 
obtain more knowledge. We cannot solve the 
problem of cancer or heart disease because 
we do not know enough. Therefore, we must 
study the problem. We must develop hy- 
potheses, draw up a research design, test our 
hypotheses, and ultimately incorporate our 
newly discovered knowledge into a theory 
which will provide a more general explana- 
tion. 

In every scientific inquiry, however, bound- 
aries must be placed about the subject to be 
investigated. To conduct any kind of scien- 
tific investigation it is necessary to state, either 
explicitly or implicitly, the boundary condi- 
tions that are to be regarded as essentially con- 
stant. In some cases the boundaries may be 
confined within an area small enough to be 
examined under a microscope; in other cases 
the entire earth and its atmosphere may be 
necessary to define the appropriate bound- 
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aries within which a scientific statement is 
held to be valid. With respect to the scientific 
study of social problems, similar statements 
of boundary conditions must be made. 

But what are these boundary conditions in 
the social sciences? Suppose we are investi- 
gating the social problem of poverty or race 
relations or juvenile delinquency. In each of 
these investigations one begins with a set of 
boundary conditions within which the prob- 
lem is seen to occur. These boundary condi- 
tions may consist of an existing set of eco- 
nomic, political, and social institutions that 
describe broadly acceptable forms of social 
behavior and that ultimately define the rules 
of the social environment within which the 
subjects of scientific investigation must act. 
The scientific conclusions can be valid only 
within the framework of these boundary con- 
ditions. 

Now, it is obviously possible to change 
some boundary conditions for certain scien- 
tific purposes. One can establish an experi- 
mental reformatory for juvenile delinquents 
that changes certain aspects of the environ- 
ment within which juveniles are to be re- 
habilitated. One can set up a demonstration 
job-training program in an urban ghetto to 
determine whether it is possible to provide 
unemployed persons enough basic education 
or training in certain skills to insure that they 
can obtain employment. One can establish an 
experimental public-housing project to study 
the behavior of black and white residents un- 
der conditions of integration. 

As a rule, however, it is not possible to con- 
duct live studies which involve fundamental 
changes in the social environment. For ex- 
ample, direct experimentation with polygamy 
is simply not possible for contemporary 
Western social scientists. Similarly, direct ex- 
perimentation with alternate forms of eco- 
nomic or political structure can be conducted 
only if the alternate forms do not offend com- 
munity sentiments about the limits of ap- 
propriateness. 

The conventional response of inventive so- 
cial researchers to this dilemma may consist 
of attempts to replicate essential features of 


alternate social forms in small-group studies, 
efforts to discover alternate social arrange- 
ments in other societies followed by cross- 
cultural analysis, or attempts to establish 
large-scale computer or human simulations 
or games which explore alternate social 
forms. The inescapable fact remains, how- 
ever, that it is more convenient to do re- 
search within contexts that are socially ac- 
ceptable in a given time and place. Selection 
of projects by individual investigators and 
research teams are inevitably affected by this 
fact. It is characteristically not possible to ob- 
tain funding or other forms of support for 
research which would seriously investigate 
social, economic, and political alternatives to 
existing institutional arrangements. h 

In time, the inventory of established scien- 
tific fact in the social problems arena inevi- 
tably becomes skewed in the direction of 
safety, if not simple conventionality or down- 
right trivia. This, in turn, becomes a matter 
of scientific as well as social concern because 
it suggests that the base of “scientific” data 
and verified findings that can be used to help 
in the solution of social problems is almost 
inevitably biased. Furthermore, it tends to 
leave the impression that radical social action 
rests on an “unscientific” base. N 

The conventional recourse for radicals 
under these circumstances is to rely upon 
broadly applicable theoretical formulations 
that avoid detailed questions of justification 
based on “scientifically” established evidence. 
But radical causes may attract social scientists 
who are simply rebelling against conven- 
tional scientific methodology rather than ¢x- 
pressing deep concern about substantive dif- 
ficulties in existing societal arrangement: 
For the methodological rebels the attac 
takes the form of a critique of the narrow 
focus of existing and prospective theory 1n the 
field of social problems. For others, however, 
the attack takes the form of a protest against 
the fundamental premise that the way t° 
solve social problems is simply to obtain more 
knowledge; they see the solution as essen- 
tially one of altering existing power arrange- 
ments within the social structure. This leaes 
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to various forms of activism—in the area of 
civil rights, peace, or economic change. 

What are the strategies through which ex- 
isting power arrangements can be changed? 
How does one learn which tactics are effec- 
tive and under what conditions? One learns 
by getting involved and then seeing. The ac- 
tivist may examine the historical record and 
seek to develop working principles on the 
basis of previous mistakes and successes. He 
comes to terms with the fact that the solu- 
tion of social problems cannot await verified 
“scientific” statements, particularly if the sci- 
ence he must rely upon is hopelessly skewed 
in the direction of truths which claim validity 
only on the assumption that major social 
boundary conditions will remain relatively 
intact. 

We can, in short, discern three major 
thrusts involved in the effort to “solve” so- 
cial problems: 

1. The conventional or “establishment” 
thrust represents efforts to obtain verified 
scientific statements about social problems in 
the context of existing institutional arrange- 
ments. This is the arena in which most work- 
aday social scientists find themselves. Its 
output is the work of the great mass of jour- 
neymen sociologists who conduct research 
studies using more or less currently fashion- 
able methodology and whose guiding philos- 
ophy fundamentally embraces the search for 
new knowledge. 

2. The macrosociological thrust attempts 
to examine the major institutions of society 
and raise fundamental questions about the 
relations between these institutions and 
various manifestations of social problems. Be- 
cause it assumes the interrelatedness of insti- 
tutions ina society and recognizes that exist- 
ing social arrangements effectively preclude 
conventional experimentation with alternate 
critical social forms, this approach relies on 

road theoretical formulations and data re- 
lating to the society as a whole rather than 
to isolated segments. The macrosociological 
thrust almost inevitably gives rise to a radical 
critique in the arena of social, political, and 
economic institutions. 
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3. The action thrust sees the paramount 
intellectual problem as one of developing 
strategies and techniques for altering 
existing power arrangements. Basic to this ap- 
proach is an explicit concern for the substan- 
tive contemporary human condition, a rejec- 
tion of the notion that this condition can best 
be served by awaiting verified results of “sci- 
entific” research, and the conviction that even 
if all relevant information were available, the 
power positions of certain groups and indi- 
viduals in society would prevent the solution 
of social problems. Actionists are willing to 
learn from the experience of others who have 
had successful or unsuccessful experiences. 
They are also willing to learn from their own 
mistakes. But this thrust sees the ultimate 
crime as inaction—whether this stems from 
a lack of concern, co-optation, or insistence 
that action must await verified scientific find- 
ings, which by the nature of the world it 
finds itself in can never occur. 

Let us now turn to a specific example of 
social action. 


CASE OF DISSENT AND VIETNAM 


The word is dissent. It has become an im- 
portant word—important to theoreticians, 
practitioners, and men of action. It has be- 
come one of those words that on rare occa- 
sions rise to serve as rallying points for men 
who have become outraged by a social con- 
dition all too encompassing in its ramifica- 
tions to be included within our customary 
definitions of social problems. In recent his- 
tory, dissent has become such a word for 
American foreign policy in general and 
American actions in Vietnam in particular. 

I shall begin by examining varying con- 
texts in which the word is used and try to 
clarify some of the alternate action and theo- 
retical alternatives proposed as means for 
dealing with the social condition. Finally, I 
shall attempt to assess the adequacy of this 
analysis from the perspective of other actions 
that have been taken by persons who are not 
necessarily conventional social scientists. All 
of this may help throw some light on the dif- 
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ficulties involved in trying to “solve” social 
problems. 

To begin with, why dissent? Is there a sig- 
nificant functionalist position one may take 
with respect to dissent behavior in all or most 
societies? What good is it? What social pur- 
pose does it serve? Is it not really better to 
cooperate than to dissent? 

In terms of systems theory, it seems clear 
that dissent operates something like a social 
feedback loop. As government actions di- 
verge from some implicit consensual ideal, it 
becomes indispensable for any government 
that wishes to survive to provide for feed- 
back loops of dissent. In this sense it would 
be clearly unpatriotic and antisocial for mem- 
bers who perceive discrepancies between de- 
sirable government behavior and actual be- 
havior not to express dissent in the most 
vigorous and powerful form available. 

Several years ago a staff study prepared for 
the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate the 
Administration of the Internal Security Act 
and Other Internal Security Laws (Senate 
Judiciary Committee, 1965:vii) undertook to 
divide criticisms of United States administra- 
tion policy into several broad categories. It 
distinguished between “honest” criticism and 
“dishonest” criticism; between the dissent of 
those “opposed to communism” and those 
who “support the general idea of commu- 
nism”; between the criticism of those who 
are “pacifists” and those who are not. 

I find the statement distressing on many 
grounds; but most importantly for our pres- 
ent purpose, I do not find it an especially 
useful classification for understanding the di- 
mensions of dissent. It has, however, become 
something of an official frame of reference 
for analyzing the dissent to United States 
policy in Vietnam. I happen to believe that 
social scientists have some responsibility for 
attempting to provide a more useful as well 
as a more valid analysis. My own guiding 
questions in undertaking this examination 
are quite simple: How can dissent be made 
more effective? What role can social science 
research or action by social scientists play in 
the process of dissent? 


I find it helpful to distinguish at least four 
different dimensions along which dissent oc- 
curs: political opposition, social analysis, pol- 
icy assessment, and situational evaluation. 


POLITICAL DISSENT 


The political dimension provides a very 
clear-cut and clean confrontation, The po- 
litical dissenter says, in effect, “I don’t care 
what it is that you (the government in 
power) are doing. Since I am not part of 
your power configuration, I shall attack 
everything you do so long as I can make a 
plausible case for my attack.” 

Dissent on this dimension can and does 
come from the present and potential politi- 
cal rivals of any officialdom. Their main pur- 
pose is not necessarily to convince us that the 
policies used by an incumbent are bad (they 
may simply be the things that I said should 
have been done a year ago). Rather, their 
opposition is offered for the purpose of ulti- 
mately convincing third parties that the dis- 
senters are more attractive as recipients of 
power than the incumbent. More generally, 
political dissent is designed to increase the 
dissenter’s power at the expense of other 
groups within the society. On one level this 
is the familiar vying of political parties for 
the support of an electorate at the polls. 

From some perspectives it might seem that 
this dimension of dissent is the sort that any 
“objective” observer might safely ignore. The 
statements formulated within its framewor 
often are intemperate and resemble polemics 
rather than reasoned arguments supported by 
sound data. It is the kind of communication 
that intellectuals and academicians charac- 
teristically tend either to deplore or deride. 

Nevertheless, political dissent is the fabric 
from which broad principles of national pol- 
icy are ultimately fashioned. The political slo- 
gan is father to the action imperative. Phrases 
such as “property rights,” “black power, and 
“eliminate slums” can define the boundaries 
of social action by providing saliency for a 
group, interest, class, or value imperative. 
They ultimately constitute symbolic repre 
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sentations for deeply felt social concerns. 
They constitute the content of public dis- 
course conducted via the mass communica- 
tion media. 

Access to the media characteristically is 
limited to the wealthy, the powerful, or the 
influential, however. The individual rewards 
for political success in our society are great. 
And so it is that as the oratory increases, the 
commitment to effective action may well de- 
cay. The barriers that limit access to our com- 
munication technology may serve to widen 
the gap between the symbols of political 
thetoric and their purported empirical ref- 
erents. For those denied access to the mass 
media and shut off from conventional politi- 
cal power, the alternative is to engage in so- 
cially ostracized activities, ranging from un- 
ruly street demonstrations to individual acts 
of violence. Political maturity requires that 
public political discourse be conducted in 
terms of who wants what and when. An in- 
dispensable prerequisite for effective political 
dissent is to remove the cosmetic of genteel 
political rhetoric and engage in plain talk 
about fundamental issues. 

_ But this is only a prerequisite. It does not 
insure effective political action. Indeed, the 
plainer the talk, the more likely it is that 
manifestations of political dissent will be por- 
trayed by those who control conventional 
communications media as being illegal, im- 
moral, or in bad taste. In a society where the 
criterion for newsworthiness is the degree to 
which a given event is seen as sensational, it 
may be that the most effective means for 
breaking through existing communication 
barriers is to design happenings that will be 
reported for their newsworthiness if not for 
their political argument. The danger in this 
approach, of course, lies in the fact that such 
action can increasingly place otherwise legiti- 
Mate political dissenters beyond the outer 
limits of respectability. It can also serve as 
a justification for more ruthless repressive 
Measures that generate their own self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies by forcing political dissenters 


into increasingly more “disrespectable” be- 
avior. 
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Violence and disrespectability are more 
easily tolerated when they are seen as the es- 
capades of youth. So it is the teen-agers and 
the young adults who find it most easy to 
withstand the ostracism associated with po- 
litical dissent. Often, however, there is a lack 
of discrimination evidenced by this segment 
of the population. What starts out to be pow- 
erful political dissent can easily deteriorate 
into an anarchic deviance devoid of political 
objectives. Manifestations of nihilistic behav- 
ior may be useful in highlighting deeply felt 
discontent. Ultimately, however, such behav- 
ior attracts the apolitical “crazies” who par- 
ticipate for reasons more closely associated 
with personal catharsis and therapy rather 
than with the achievement of meaningful so- 
cial change. 


ANALYTIC DISSENT 


Before specific policies and procedures are 
formulated, policy developers have made 
some preliminary assessment of how and 
why people do the things they do and what 
the probable social consequences of a given 
policy line will be. Thus, in discussions of 
the Vietnam operation, it has become com- 
monplace to hear prominent military men, 
whose customary rationales for action pro- 
ceed in terms of clear military advantage, 
publicly justify a policy of bombing Viet- 
nam on the grounds that it will “make those 
people think differently,” that is, that the 
bombing has a predictable social effect on 
specific populations. In this sense, the mili- 
tary man has now pronounced himself to be 
a social science expert. 

It is on this level that a dissent with great 
effect can be launched by social scientists who 
presumably have the expertise to formulate 
alternatives to the policy of bombing based 
on an understanding of human behavior. On 
a more extended political level, foreign office 
or state department experts may analyze 
withdrawal and conclude that such a policy 
would probably have disastrous consequences 
for national images throughout the world. 
This, too, is a social science analysis made by 
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persons usually not completely equipped to 
make such judgments. 

Analytic assessments characteristically con- 

tain a series of if-then statements. If we bomb, 
then the other side will change its mind about 
resisting our will. If we withdraw without 
winning a decisive military victory, then we 
will have lost considerable face and this will 
force us to fight again in the near future. If 
we allow the other side to win this war, then 
they will simply find an additional country 
to invade. And so forth. These are statements 
that claim to have sufficient validity to serve 
as the basis for crucial national decisions. 
Even if the opposite of these statements were 
as unsound as the statements themselves, sim- 
ply offering them for serious consideration 
would open up a debate in which the value- 
impregnated nature of these “scientific” or 
“obvious” truths could be displayed for all to 
see. But the matter is even more serious than 
this. It seems clear that the analytic assess- 
ments of foreign policy currently being of- 
fered clearly ignore not only additional rich 
intuitions, but in many cases they can be 
sharply refuted-by existing research findings 
and/or theoretical formulations in the social 
sciences, 

One of the more irresponsible fantasies that 
has determined the shape of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy since World War II is the widely accepted 
notion that revolutions occurring anywhere 
in the world can be viewed as manifestations 
of Communist aggression. Given this as- 
sumption as a tenet of faith, it is possible to 
justify an extraordinary range of otherwise 
incomprehensible actions in the name of na- 
tional security. That the belief is not univer- 
sally held even among government officials 
does not make it any less significant as a 
basis for government action. It is the kind of 
assumption that makes covert activities on 
the part of the CIA or other governmental 
agencies appear to epitomize good sense and 
prudence in the conduct of international af- 
fairs. The conventional use of “research” un- 
der these conditions is to bolster a previously 
held conviction. Potentially uncongenial re- 
search can be crucified or simply denied 
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funding by hostile bureaucrats. The sight of 
policy-makers “resisting intrusion” by re- 
searchers into their domain is a familiar one 
to anyone who is more than a casual observer 
of the national bureaucratic scene. The prime 
requirement for policy research is to provide 
support for a previously agreed upon posi- 
tion or, less frequently, to serve as the basis 
for challenging the position of a rival bureau- 
crat. Under these circumstances, the unwary 
social scientist can easily become an unwit- 
ting tool of opposing power interests. 


POLICY DISSENT 


Policy dissent involves disagreement with 
specific policy statements or procedures used 
in the implementation of policy. The dia- 
logue might go something like this: 

“You should withdraw your troops from 
Vietnam immediately.” | 

“But I can’t withdraw from Vietnam im- 
mediately; the enemy won't let me.” 

“Whaddyamean the enemy won't let you— 
just go.” 

“But you don’t understand anything about 
the problems of troop disengagement; you're 
really just an amateur. Don't tell me how to 
run my business, which is to formulate poli- 
cies and procedures to achieve the objectives 
of the government. That policy is to with- 
draw immediately but technical difficulties 
exist that you just don’t understand. Now 
get out of here. I'm busy. I've got work to do. 

The difficulty with this dimension of dis- 
sent is simply that it fails to come to terms 
with the full spectrum of power within gov- 
ernment, It fails to recognize that bureaucrats 
in the State Department, Defense Depart- 
ment, and other agencies are the de facto 
architects of the full range of alternatives ser- 
iously considered by any responsible United 
States government. To dissent effectively on 
this dimension, it is necessary that the dis- 
senter be fully informed about the detailed 
justifications that can be made for alternate 
policies within the framework of considera- 
tions ranging from domestic political con- 
cerns to budget allocations. To offer a su 
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stitute policy without doing the detailed 
homework necessary to deal with the range of 
mundane factors that any government must 
consider is to render completely ineffective 
what might otherwise constitute cogent and 
constructive dissent. 

In the absence of informed policy dissent, 
members of the governmental “in group” be- 
come the de facto setters of national policies 
and ultimately of national goals. An en- 
trenched bureaucracy can dispute statements 
of fact and proposals made by outsiders, be- 
cause characteristically the full range of rele- 
vant information is simply not in the public 
domain and not available to critics working 
completely outside the structure of govern- 
ment. Here the role of consultant can be a 
useful one for the social scientist who has not 
allowed himself to become co-opted by any 
specialized interest segment within the bu- 
reaucracy. But this is scarcely sufficient; a 
consultant assumes obligations of confiden- 
tiality, or at least discretion, to his client. 
This can readily lead to the muting of effec- 
tive policy dissent. Independent external 
access to bureaucratic operations are desper- 
ately needed; however, the means for achiev- 
ing this.are not yet completely apparent. 

A crucial problem arises in connection with 
attempts to specify a client. Organizations 
outside government, eg, such nonprofit 
groups as The Rand Corporation and others, 
have for years been in a position to formulate 
effective policy alternatives on the basis of de- 
tailed information obtained through free 
access to all elements of a bureaucratic struc- 
ture like the United States Air Force, for in- 
stance. That these policy alternatives are 
often unsatisfactory from the broader per- 
spectives of executive or legislative leadership 
can, in one important sense, be traced to the 
circumscribed area of the bureaucracy’s legiti- 
mate sphere of operation. The point is a sim- 
ple one: It is demonstrably possible to pro- 
vide free access to government operations for 
qualified outsiders; however, it remains prob- 
lematic whether the continued independence 
of these outsiders can be insured and whether 
the necessary bureaucratic and political mus- 


cle to obtain a serious technical hearing for 
alternative national policies can be provided. 
Solving this problem would go a long way 
toward supplying a viable mechanism for in- 
suring continuing, nontrivial policy dissent. 


SITUATIONAL DISSENT 


The most obvious and perhaps most pow- 
erful dimension of dissent is the concerted 
protest of a dissatisfied citizenry. As an ob- 
server and evaluator of macrosocietal situa- 
tions, I see what is happening in Vietnam. 
I do not approve. I consider that the persons 
responsible for conducting the foreign affairs 
of the United States must be doing some- 
thing wrong. I focus upon the government 
of the United States because I happen to be 
a citizen of this country. It is this govern- 
ment that I hold responsible for all sorts of 
undesirable societal situations. Under this 
form of dissent, I do not inquire and really 
do not wish to know precisely what it is that 
the government is doing wrong. I evaluate 
the situation and announce my judgment. 

To engage in this form of dissent effec- 
tively it is necessary for me to have available 
some more or less specific guidelines that I 
can use to assess the situational state of my 
society. For example, economists have helped 
by developing such measures as unemploy- 
ment rate, gross national product, and con- 
sumer price indices. I can tell something 
about the state of economic development of 
a country by examining its gross national 
product. Presumably I can tell something 
about the incidence of poverty by looking at 
the unemployment rate. Similarly, the De- 
partment of Defense can provide me with 
measures of certain kinds of political behav- 
ior engaged in by my government. Thus, I 
can obtain figures on the total tonnage of 
bombs dropped on another country during 
the past year, or the number of casualties in- 
volved on both sides in military engagements 
involving the armed forces of my country. 
By examining figures like these I can learn 
something about the macrosocietal military 
situation in which my country finds itself. 
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I may decide that an occasional bomb falling 
on a foreign country is like the irreducible 
level of unemployment the economists like 
to talk about, but that a high rate of air 
strikes is a bad thing. I may, of course, de- 
cide that any strike rate above zero is bad 
and insist that my government not engage in 
this behavior. 

To the extent that I confine my dissent to 
this situational dimension, it is possible for 
me to specify outcomes I regard as intoler- 
able. Whether the intolerable outcome is an 
unemployment rate of 15 percent or anything 
more than a zero number of bombs dropped 
on the territory of other countries, I have a 
mechanism (very similar to the mechanisms 
of stockholders in industry who communi- 
cate with their board of directors) for com- 
municating my assessment of the situation 
and can insist upon results I define as favor- 
able from any government seeking my sup- 
port. The advantage of this dimension of 
dissent is that it sharpens the issues and 
makes it possible for me to discuss critical 
features in terms of basic value orientations 
and empirically derivable data. 

One difficulty arising on this dimension 
stems from the possibility that the dissenter 
may value two separate outcomes which his 
government says are incompatible. Do you 
want butter or peace? is the way the ques- 
tion may be worded. But the bona fide situa- 
tion dissenter will not rise to this bait. Like 
the industrial executive who was asked, “Do 
you want high quality or low price?” He an- 
swers, “Both.” This is not being nonrespon- 
sive, because the situational dimension allows 
for the specification of minimum standards 
of quality and price. The problem of insur- 
ing that the society does not violate these 
standards becomes a chore for public offi- 
cials—and provides a basis for formulating 
effective dissent (when, for example, they do 
not succeed in maintaining minimal quality 
standards for peace and prosperity). 

In a typical industrial corporation the tech- 
nology for making changes in the face of un- 
satisfactory performance is well established. 
A department or division head whose sales 
have fallen off can be warned, transferred, 


or simply dismissed. In a monocratic bureauc- 
racy itis presumably possible to specify values 
in unmistakable terms and insist upon satis- 
factory levels of performance. In a democratic 
polity the problem of achieving change in the 
presence of unsatisfactory performance be- 
comes much more difficult. Observing that 
his government is behaving ineffectively, the 
formal recourse for a good citizen is to throw 
the rascals out at the next election, But an 
election may defeat one group of rascals, only 
to place another group of rascals in charge. 
Or, the next election may never occur, given 
the rapid consequences of national decisions 
in an age of nuclear weapons and the other 
familiar elements of twentieth-century tech- 
nology. The future is increasingly being de- 
termined not by abstract forces of evolution 
or impersonal trends, but by the day-to-day 
actions of powerful, strategically placed in- 
dividuals in the present. A four-year feed- 
back cycle, or even a two-year feedback, is 
much too slow for the expression of effective 
dissent. 

Thus, in addition to developing better mea- 
sures to serve as focal points for mobilizing 
dissent, it is necessary to develop more effec- 
tive means for providing its effective expres- 
sion. A major technique available to any gov- 
ernment wishing to ignore criticism is to 
point up the divergent nature of that criti- 
cism and to split the opposition by noting 
the range of alternate measures offered as 
substitutes for existing government policy- 
Opponents to the war in Vietnam for many 
years differed on whether the United States 
should stop bombing immediately. Many 
well-intentioned “doves” balked at the pos- 
sibility of increasing the danger to Unite 
States soldiers in the field by precipitously 
terminating the bombing. But unquestion- 
ably large segments of American opinion 
could have been mobilized to insist that the 
Vietnam war be ended immediately through 
de-escalation rather than escalation. 

On the strength of widespread agreement 
about precisely what it is that constitutes in- 
effective or immoral government acts, the 
protest action to be taken can be mounted on 
a much larger and more efficient scale than 
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has ever been contemplated, even by the most 
dedicated of draft-card burners. Nationwide 
general strikes and truly massive nationwide 
demonstrations can make crystal clear to any 
government currently in power the price of 
losing its own legitimacy by acting either in- 
competently or in pursuit of destructive or 
paranoid values. 

_To organize such a massive protest effec- 
tively it is necessary to draw the issues in un- 
equivocal terms. For dissenters, the situa- 
tional imperative of the Vietnam operation 
has been twofold: (1) end the war immedi- 
ately; (2) end it through de-escalation rather 
than escalation. 

Here criteria for determining whether es- 
calation or de-escalation is occurring are 
needed, The total tonnage of bombs dropped 
on North Vietnam, or Laos, or Cambodia, 
might constitute one of these criteria. The 
number of aggressive “scouting” missions 
used for “defensive” purposes might be an- 
other. The objection will be raised that these 
are efforts to dictate military tactics on the 
basis of their political and social implications. 
Placing implicit as well as explicit constraints 
upon the character and scope of military op- 
erations becomes a central responsibility for 
civilians in a democratic society. If such con- 
straints make it difficult to wage aggressive 
wars—so much the better. In any event, a 
central problem for social scientists in such 
a society would be to specify additional cri- 
teria in what is usually regarded as the pri- 
vate domain of the military professional. 

_ The rationale for this can be stated quite 
simply: It is no longer possible to tolerate 
creeping escalation toward Armageddon in 
the name of military necessity. To employ 
such a rationale is to relinquish the famil- 
lar, value-free ethic of classical positivism 
and to recognize explicitly the humanistic 
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alue orientation necessary for solving social 
problems. 


CONCLUSION 


Pea of the dimensions of dissent we have 
Eana can properly be seen as alternative 
ms of liberal social action. In each case 
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the frame of reference adopted accepts the 
basic institutions of society in approximately 
their existing form. It is assumed that social 
scientists can help to accomplish social change 
through more effective accumulation and ap- 
plication of knowledge. 

But serious students of the sociology of 
knowledge have become painfully aware of 
the extent to which existing social institu- 
tions shape the direction, form, and content 
of searches for new knowledge. In a pro- 
found theoretical sense it is ultimately im- 
possible to obtain significant new socially 
relevant knowledge without changing social 
institutions—i.e., without self-consciously en- 
gaging in some form of radical social action. 
Therefore, the social scientist who is seriously 
interested in solving social problems must be 


‘prepared to act as well as study. He must be 


prepared to conceive new social forms and 
engage in the necessary steps to translate 
them into viable realities. 

The protected harbor of a passive, voyeur- 
istic positivism that disclaims responsibility 
for social action is no longer open to those 
of us who have chosen to work in the field 
called social problems. The rigid boundaries 
that have separated scientist from citizen are 
no longer tolerable in a world where the 
directions of scientific endeavor are shaped 
by such “mundane” considerations as the re- 
quirements for war, the embarrassments of 
poverty, and the necessary conditions for 
good health. To be a scientist, then, must 
ultimately involve being a committed per- 
son—a person who is ready to confront 
clashes of values and search for a meaning- 
ful philosophy of life. 

Even those most strongly committed to 
radical social change, however, find it diffi- 
cult to resist the overwhelming societal pres- 
sures that shape individual behavior. A so- 
ciety that preaches and provides rich rewards 
for the transcendental virtues of selfishness 
will inevitably produce large numbers of 
well-assimilated, selfish “radicals” whose vi- 
sions for change are filtered through the 
lenses of their own conditioned ego needs. 
These filtered visions, of course, are scarcely 
the stuff of which radical social action or 
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significant social change are made. The “ego- 
ists” will ultimately convert radicalism into 
simply another method for conducting busi- 
ness as usual. For thoughtful persons, seri- 
ously committed to the task of making 
the world a better place in which to live, 
this presents a serious action dilemma as 
well as an incredibly difficult intellectual 
problem. 

The power of social institutions to shape 
the behavior and thought patterns of individ- 
uals has become a familiar phenomenon. To 
escape from the gravitational thought-field of 
one’s indigenous social structure constitutes a 
formidable and, characteristically, an almost 
impossible undertaking. But it is precisely 
such an escape that is an essential prelimi- 
nary step for the social scientist who would 
seriously address himself to the task of solv- 
ing social problems. This requires a readiness 
to engage in the thinking and acting relevant 
to what we have called radical social action. 
Anything less is a sham. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Since twentieth-century thinkers began to 
challenge the romantic and utopian fancies 
of inevitable progress, the social sciences have 
been plagued with the problem of accounting 
for change and development. Historians like 
Arnold Toynbee and Oswald Spengler tend 
to see in every kind of change the force of 
historical destiny. 

_ Perhaps in reaction to the concept of an 
inevitable succession of cultural stages, social 
scientists have turned “antihistorical,” erect- 
ing a barrier between social change and social 
development. This is the counterpart of the 
fact-value dualism in methodology. Social 
change can be conveniently linked to matters 
of fact and hence can be studied, while social 
development entails matters of judgment and 
statements of value and hence cannot be sci- 
entifically validated. Given such a method- 
ological injunction, it is no wonder that con- 


i The section “Social Change and Social Development" 
pp re my from Three Worlds of Development, © 1966 

y Irving Louis Horowitz and published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 


temporary efforts in the field of social 
development do not compare with such nine- 
teenth-century-oriented works as J.B. Bury’s 
The Idea of Progress (1920) or even W. E. 
Lecky’s History of European Morals (1869). 
Instead, current textbooks treat social change 
as an area of sociological investigation. This 
tendency toward compartmentalization vio- 
lates the essential nature of change, which 
occurs in all aspects of social life. 

The reasons for neglecting the question of 
change as human development are manifold. 
First, sociology has so sundered history from 
the social sciences that development is con- 
sidered an adjunct rather than an essential 
aspect of the study of any society. Second, em- 
pirical sociological studies tend to focus on 
internal structure and consistency, stressing 
pattern maintenance, models of equilibrium, 
consensus, structural hegemony, and so forth. 
This approach leaves little place for conflict 
situations, forms of radical change, spon- 
taneous and unstructured behavior, and other 
“unstable” forces that produce both change 
and development. Third, there is a fear that 


‘to discuss human development leaves one 


open to charges of utopianism (this is an 
age that takes forward strides self-con- 
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sciously). Fourth, there is a widespread doubt 
that the concept of development is scien- 
tifically definable because of its long identifi- 
cation as the rallying cry of political ideolo- 
gists. 

In our age the struggle for social develop- 
ment takes place in the context of a develop- 
ing social struggle. The question of what 
constitutes social development has itself be- 
come part of the general ideological contest. 
Facts and figures on everything from the 


amount of consumer production to rates of » 


capital reinvestment now serve as “evidence” 
for the superiority of capitalism over social- 
ism or vice versa. In such circumstances the 
social scientist hesitates to leap into the con- 
troversy. This disagreement over what con- 
stitutes development is the most important 
single reason why sociology has been so 
tentative about its explanation of the de- 
velopmental process. 

Clearly, however, the precondition for the 
scientific study of social development is the 
fact of social change, just as a theory of prog- 
ress can only arise in a changing world. The 
social changes wrought by industrialism 
turned traditional men into pragmatic risk- 
takers. Although the advantages were not the 
same for all men, opportunities for all were 
greater than ever before. 


DILEMMAS AND DECISIONS 
IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The rise of new states in old regions of 
Africa and Asia and the growth of new in- 
dustrial complexes in established states, espe- 
cially in South America, have proven to be 
the most volatile and vital fact of the modern 
age. Economic development on an interna- 
tional scale has not only created new varieties 
of social and political differentiation but is 
already providing channels for action in the 
developing societies. The stratification of fu- 
ture societies is clearly being shaped by the 
decisions taken now. Development acts to 
redistribute political and economic forces and 
determines the form that modern nationalism 
and internationalism take. Political control, 


economic growth, and social structure are 
plugged into one another as never before. The 
consciousness of development has revolution- 
ized the structure of development. For this 
reason, certain long-standing roadblocks can 
be cleared away, while newly emergent issues 
can be satisfactorily posed. 


Uneven Nature of Development 


Neither continents nor nations develop. 
What develop are specific geographic areas 
that have particular ecological patterns, eco- 
nomic properties, and psychological orienta- 
tions. In short, sectors develop rather than 
societies. One might speak of the rapid de- 
velopment of the Brazilian or Indonesian 
economies; but more to the point is the 
growth of Sio Paulo and Jakarta—growth 
measured by the standard economic indices 
of real wealth, capital growth, improved liv- 
ing standards, changed conditions of exist- 
ence, and changed relationships between so- 
cial groups. 

At the same time the “costs” of develop- 
ment are not an abstraction. Generally speak- 
ing, the sector of the economy that suffers 
most in this process (comparatively) is agri- 
culture, and the people who suffer most are 
the peasants. Even in relatively advanced 
countries agricultural technology and farm 
production lag badly behind the industrial 
sector. Such disparities produce friction, but 
they also produce change, accelerating the 
cross-over from rural to urban economic an 
social patterns. 

While many economists have pointed out 
the “advantages of coming last” —that is, the 
ability of contemporary underdeveloped 
countries to profit by the experiences of other 
civilizations—too few have dealt candidly 
with the disadvantages of coming last. And it 
is precisely these disadvantages that are most 
apparent when one examines underdevelope 
regions. The most obvious is the fantastically 
wide gap between wealth and poverty. Other 
examples come quickly to mind: (1) T he in- 
tensification of the features in modern labor 
that produce alienation, particularly among 
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the recently urbanized peasant who must con- 
front and cope with automatic assembly-line 
techniques. (2) The gap between the skills 
required for handicraft or agricultural labor 
and the highly refined knowledge necessary 
to participate in advanced industrial life. (3) 
The jarring effects of depersonalization, 
bureaucratization, and other forms of “mod- 
ern” existence on the traditionalist value sys- 
tems of the impoverished. (4) The rise in 
competition between peasant and proletariat. 

Clearly one of the major problems of de- 
velopment is how to extend its advantages to 
the greatest number of people. In a world of 
divisions between a barter sector, a money 
sector, and a public-planning sector, it must 
be seen that the costs of development are 
higher because the number of people ad- 
versely affected by development is much 
higher. The costs themselves are not subject 
to debate. What is debatable and of moral 
concern is whether development is worth 
such costs. To enter the modern world at this 
late period means that a nation must pay a 
heavier price. The “advantages of being last” 
may well produce a Pyrrhic victory unless 
the society is ready and able to absorb the dis- 
advantages of being last. 


Irreversibility of Development 


No known society has ever consciously ac- 
cepted a lower standard of living as a per- 
manent feature of social existence. Indeed, a 
Primary cause of social revolution is the in- 
capacity or inability of an established set of 
rulers to maintain or accelerate the growth 
rates of a society. To social scientists, the 
movement from ruralism to urbanism may 
appear as simply a matter of change, but for 
the mass of people it is a matter of emanci- 
pation. Women are emancipated from do- 
mestic obligations; children are emancipated 
from the work force; laborers are emanci- 
pated from the vagaries and tyrannies of the 
land; and human relations as such are eman- 
cipated from strict economic necessity. 

What then happens to human will under 
the stress of automation and rapid develop- 


ment? Certainly it is a part of the growing 
rupture between advocates of traditionalism 
and modernism. To be reactionary in this 
sense implies that even though one knows 
that social development is irreversible, one 
must still do battle against the forces of de- 
velopment in the hope of maintaining tra- 
ditional values. It is therefore no accident 
that conservatism has become increasingly 
strident (and perhaps obsolete) as it becomes 
increasingly frustrated by the irreversibility 
of developmental patterns. 

There may be very sound reasons for op- 
posing rapid development. In some sense 
every “emancipation” is also a hardship for 
some social sector or class. The loss of do- 
mestic servants may represent a genuine de- 
privation to those who have been used to an 
“aristocratic” life in a preindustrial world. 
And the utility of washing machines may 
offer slight consolation to those who either 
were or still are in the position to employ hu- 
man washing machines. Nonetheless, there is 
little point in anyone’s shedding crocodile 
tears over the social costs of development to 
essentially parasitic groups. Development, in 
being irreversible, tends also to sharpen the 
competition between sectors within a na- 
tion rather than to lessen such conflicts. In 
this sense the unilateral direction of develop- 
ment is joined to the sectorial nature of de- 
velopment to increase social pressure, and 
hence increase social revolution as a means 
toward rapid change. 

Actually, development today may succeed 
in accomplishing what often repeated politi- 
cal slogans of the past were not able to ac- 
complish: namely, to create the basis for the 
theory and practice of permanent revolution. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that to 
desire rapid socioeconomic development 
means to accept the realities of permanent so- 
cial transformation on a deep and wide scale. 
This is not to say that no options are left— 
indeed, they may well increase—but they all 
must operate within the framework of the 
developmental pattern. Nostalgia in its own 
way reflects an inability to cope with the 
realities of the revolutionary process. 
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Coercion vs. Terrorism 


Inherited models of social development 
may not be directly applicable to a develop- 
ing nation, but the question of the relevance 
of inherited ideologies remains. Some emerg- 
ing states have seen the choice as between a 
totalitarian model, in which there is a total 
appropriation of power by a single group, and 
an authoritarian model, in which the formal 
apparatus, however repressive, admits of a 
considerable latitude at the level of informal 
life. This distinction has the advantage of de- 
lineating between public and private spheres, 
if nothing else. But this model does not quite 
face the issue. 

Legal safeguards are clearly going to be 
violated whenever a high priority is placed on 
rapid industrial development. It is a relatively 
simple matter for a citizen of an advanced 
country, which has long since internalized the 
necessity for judicial restraints or witnessed 
no serious repressive parliamentary forms, to 
be outraged by authoritarian measures in 
those African and Asian nations that are now 
entering the modern world. What has com- 

plicated growth patterns in Latin America is 
precisely this long history of parliamentary 
cretinism, the mystical regard for formal re- 
straints to expropriation or land redistribu- 
tion that suited the interests of the vested 
classes. 

The real issue is to distinguish between 
necessary coercion—i.e,, those forms of re- 
straint that both suppress vested interests and 
ensure the normal functioning of the produc- 
tive classes—and politically inspired terror- 
ism—i.e., that form of coercion that spends 
itself on the maintenance of state power and 
the prevention of free criticism and free 
choice by the citizenry. 

The distinction between necessary coercion 
and political terrorism is not inconsequential 
—the former may involve persuasion, educa- 
tion, relocation, as well as expropriation, 
while terrorism as an exclusive principle in- 
volves the liquidation of all private existence 
and the replacement of the private man with 
the thoroughly “integrated” industrial man. 


It is in this sense that a concept of law 
might well prove fundamental. For without 
rules for circulating elites, without rules for 
defining the responsibilities of leadership as 
well as of membership, the impulse to replace 
coercion with terror is almost irresistible. This 
is particularly so in those newly emerging 
nations where the “basic industry"—and at 
times the only lucrative industry—is the 
maintenance of the state as such. This is not 
to say that terrorism is without pragmatic 
value for growth; no one has proven that ter- 
rorism and development are incompatible. 
But terrorism’s primary value is its political 
efficacy, not its value for development. In- 
deed, it may be dysfunctional to development 
by aborting the revolutionary social process. 

Models for developing nations remain par- 
adoxical. Western-style economic liberalism 
has largely failed to deliver the goods. And 
while the social and political traditions of 
many new nations retain a Western flavor, 
their great needs for economic and techno- 
logical development make them move from 
Western liberalism to Eastern despotism. In 
this context, the strongest argument against 
terrorism can be made by an authentic $0- 
cialism, which fully recognizes the needs for 
maintenance of coercive apparatus but at the 
same time secks to sharply distinguish class 
struggle from party struggle and necessary 
suppression from politically inspired terror. 

Coercion is often necessary because private 
industries either fail to accelerate develop- 
mental patterns or are unwilling to alter con- 
ventional patterns of development. Even 1 
one were to assume the sufficiency of available 
resources, the private investor will undertake 
to make investments that are profitable and 
directed toward a short-run return rather 
than investments that are costly (such as €x- 
plorations in the technological uses of nuclear 
power) and directed toward the long run: 
The private sector in underdeveloped econ- 
omies generally has neither the means nor the 
will to interest itself in those industries that 
require a large initial investment with the 
prospect of low returns for an immediate 
future. In a private-sector economy, the un- 
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certainties attached to any given combina- 
tion of factors of industrial production tend 
to inhibit growth patterns. 

Given the fact that in an underdeveloped 
country risks are infinite and the task of cap- 
ital formation complicated by intervening 
social variables, some form of coercion will 
undoubtedly be required. Coercion would be 
used to rationalize productivity, avoid exces- 
sive expenditures on consumer goods, create 
the basis of support for unprofitable but 
necessary lines of scientific industrialization, 
curb speculative spending, and minimize the 
exercise of power by the former ruling classes. 
Coercion in this sense is actually the reverse 
of raw power—since the former may imply a 
wide use of persuasive devices while the lat- 
ter eschews persuasion in favor of naked 
force—often used ignorantly and maliciously. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 
Achievement and Ascription 


Developmental takeoff is connected with 
a strong emphasis on achievement values. As 
a matter of fact there is a powerful sense of 
achievement—of getting ahead in the status 
race by one’s own efforts—implied in the de- 
velopmental process. But if achievement is 
hot to become a synonym for development, 
one must recognize that this achievement 
Motivation by no means rules out traditional 
values and judgments. If the right of the in- 
dividual to get ahead within a social system 
ìs part of a developing society, it is no less the 
case that the social class, race, or nation also 
has the right to get ahead. The self-awareness 
of development therefore implies, at the per- 
Sonal level, the abandonment of ascriptive 
factors in favor of achievement factors. 

This is not to deny that an ascriptive ele- 
Ment is not only present in the developmental 
Process but, in its earlier stages at least, may 
well be the essential catalyst. Nor does this 
— represent an ideology foisted on 
ae from above. There are many in- 
ndk in Asia and Africa that ascribed 

plays a powerful role in identifying for 


the individual his “side” in the ideological 
struggle. 

If the central issue of development at take- 
off is an acute definition of friends and 
enemies, rights and obligations, then the cen- 
tral issue of development as it gains mo- 
mentum is how the society attempts to con- 
solidate its initial successes. 


Political Consolidation 


The panglossian view would hold that eco- 
nomic growth and political democracy should 
march hand in hand. However, such a view 
assumes—unrealistically—that backward so- 
cial forces are willing to accept their demise 
peacefully and legally. Classes simply do not 
accept their demise with grace, nor do new 
ruling groups spring into being with a full 
appreciation of the craft of political leader- 
ship. 

The mark of an authentic and democratic 
revolution is not the maintenance of tra- 
ditional canons of law during periods of 
dynamic change in economic and political re- 
lations, but rather the degree to which the 
transitional stages in social development can 
be shortened and the amount of coercion 
minimized without inviting a breakdown of 
the processes of social change as such. 
Breakdown thus can occur from two direc- 
tions: either through the excessive use of 
terrorism or through the absence of regu- 
latory machinery for enforcing develop- 
mental norms. 


Technological Development 


Once development is under way, the cen- 
tral issue becomes how to get people to work 
more efficiently and with greater purpose. 
Industrial development depends not so much 
on high productivity as on a reduction in the 
expenditure of human effort without any cor- 
responding lossin material output. It is clear 
that most people understand developed to 
mean simply (and rightly) the degree and 
the extent to which human energy is dis- 
placed by machine technology. And, in fact, 
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highly developed societies reveal just such an 
ongoing process. One need simply recollect 
that in the 1860s the average workday for 
factory labor in Western Europe was four- 
teen hours, while today it is between seven 
and eight hours and steadily diminishing 
(Friedmann, 1962). 

What is of even greater consequence is the 
fact that factory laborers—the paid proletariat 
—are a constantly diminishing social class. 
New standards of machine technology not 
only shorten the workday but eliminate the 
need for a large undifferentiated labor 


supply. 


The Status Revolution 


This long-range process has given rise to 
a third stage in development: revolution 
based on achievement as a standard index of 
social and personal worth. What one knows 
rather than who one is governs wages, politi- 
cal influence, community standing, and other 
types of rewards. What seemingly has gone 
by the boards in this stage is a judgment of 
worth based on race, class, nationality, or 
ethnic and religious affiliation. Throughout 
the “classical” industrial period of develop- 
ment there has been a “status revolution” 
based essentially on intelligence or know-how 
as a measure of the degree of social worth. 

This does not mean that class conflict has 
been absent, however. The fight for higher 
wages and better conditions of labor still re- 
mains a primary task of unions and worker 
organizations. Nonetheless, even in the 
unions there has been a perceptible shift away 
from traditional concerns toward the wider 
implications of automation. Thus unions 
have become much like any other business 
protective organization, concerning them- 
selves with retraining members for more 
highly skilled jobs, protecting the member- 
ship through wise and prudent investments, 
and guaranteeing their members some pri- 
ority in available positions rather than con- 
cerning themselves with new recruits or with 
the nonaffiliated portion of the work force. 

Labor organizations, like business organi- 


zations, tend increasingly to have shared 
problems and hence shared values. Man- 
agerial concerns in automated factories su- 
persede traditional schisms along class lines. 
The division of labor does not so much dis- 
appear as alter its form. The skilled tech- 
nician (labor) and the trained engineer 
(management) have more in common with 
each other than either has with their tradi- 
tional classes. While this process of redefi- 
nition of work roles is far from complete, the 
traditional systems of stratification have been 
sufficiently revolutionized for some general 
features of yet a fourth stage in development 
to be examined. 


Professionalization 


The new features of development seem to 
be implicit in what has gone before. Em- 
phasis is now placed on redefining social re- 
lationships in terms of functional ties rather 
than class antagonism. But more than that, 
the achievement process is accompanied by a 
rise in autonomous relations between Peo 
ple rather than integrated work relations. 
The place of work becomes an accidental 
property of urban living rather than the rea- 
son for the urbanization process. Urban life 
does not consolidate class affiliation; rather, 
it relates the individual worker to matters 
outside his work. 

Workers are linked to one another, and de- 
velop what Durkheim called solidarity, not 
through factory life as such but in terms © 
their skills. Scientists exhibit a concern for 
their profession and not for the institution in 
which their work is carried on, What this 
means is that the advanced stages of de- 
velopment reveal professional competence as 
a prime condition of work mobility. The 
higher one’s degree of professionalization, 
the less one’s attachment to any particular 
place of work; conversely, the fewer ones 
professional or technical skills, the greater 
one’s dependence on a place of work. The de- 
grec of movement resulting from a change © 
job is indicative of the acceleration of socia 
mobility in the advanced stages of develop- 
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ment. Marginal affiliations are characteristic 
of the modern period. 


Regression 


_ What then happens to invidious distinc- 
tions in a world where achievement values 
prevail? This is a highly speculative question. 
The answers, however tentative, appear 
quixotic. Problems that were supposedly 
transcended at earlier stages of development 
reappear. The process of social mobility has 
clearly not eliminated social stratification. 
Indeed, the stratification of men through skill 
and know-how becomes increasingly difficult 
to maintain and gives way to stratification 
through ascription. To an extraordinary de- 
gree the search for status differentiation falls 
back on racial and religious dimensions. 
Germany, having achieved an advanced stage 
of industrial development, was witness to an 
incredible outpouring of religious hatred that 
led to mass genocide. The United States now 
exhibits problems between black and white 
that make most class struggles appear tame 
by comparison. In short, industrialization is 
not a homogenizing factor acting on all other 
variables. 

What is more, the achievement of in- 
dustrial abundance does not automatically 
guarantee that all sectors of society are going 
to share it equally, which is why political 
struggles become sharper than ever. The 
choice between capitalist and socialist systems 
is essentially reduced to a decision of who can 
best manage the affairs of state. Economic 
production is increasingly subject to political 
control. Who, then, is to manipulate whom? 
The political platform that touts manage- 
ment’s rights or workers’ salaries simply 
Misses the point at this stage. Parties increas- 
ingly come to win support through their 
Public attitudes on racial equality, religious 
toleration, immigration policies, and so on. 
Social mobility increasingly depends on the 
Political manipulation of the symbols of 
ascription; questions of achievement cease to 
3 points of friction. By intensifying group 
ompetition and shattering the individual 


seeking a solid place in the established system, 
the process of development adds a new va- 
riety to old ascriptive systems. 

The fact that values of ascription persist 
after standards of achievement are realized 
may be indicative of the general state of 
normlessness in the advanced nations. There 
isa growing search for forms of political con- 
trol that can overcome the inherited forms of 
stratification systems. Changing from a natu- 
ral market economy to a planned economy 
may help settle problems of achievement mo- 
tivation, but it scarcely touches the rationali- 
zation of society in terms of ascriptive values. 
For that reason, it must be said that de- 
velopment is basically an ongoing process 
rather than a static fact. Development is no 
panacea. Industrialism does not put an end 
to human conflict. An increase in the velocity 
of change will accelerate conflict. It is utopian 
in the extreme for a nation to embark on the 
path of industrial development in the hope 
of ending social struggle and political ri- 
valries. 


RISK-TAKING AND POLICY-MAKING 


It is necessary to realize that the “risks” of 
development remain firmly intact while there 
is a great increase in the number of people 
willing to take risks to achieve social status. 
The risks are worth the price only if a higher 
premium is placed on social transformation 
than on stability. 

Soon after a new nation has obtained rela- 
tive independence from the old colonial 
power, it is faced with a number of policy- 
making alternatives: (a) maintenance of a 
favorable balance of trade with the former 
colonial overseer—which carries with it the 
danger of aborting social development and 
hence creating instability; (b) pursuance of a 
thoroughly independent financial and trad- 
ing policy and, as a consequence, entering the 
Third World of nonaligned nations—which 
can abort social development through deny- 
ing the country the capital goods and basic 
technological needs that can only be supplied 
by the fully developed areas; and (c) pas- 
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sage over into the “socialist bloc” directly (or, 
conversely, from the socialist bloc into either 
a neutralist or capitalist bloc)—which can 
abort social development through external 
military aggression or the prospects of further 
civil conflicts. The alienation of sectors within 
the newly formed national units is increas- 
ingly under the weight of industrial and com- 
mercial specialization. 

The “simple” process of development runs 
grave risks no matter how smooth the in- 
ternal transition, For the very entrance of a 
new nation into the developmental race is 
bound to have serious consequences for 
established power and trade equilibriums. 
That is why the Third World slogan appears 
to be: Seek ye first the political kingdom and 
the rest shall follow. It is not possible to un- 
derstand the rise of a Third World as such 
without realizing that this is a melange of 
nations arriving in a world turning on 
American-led and Soviet-led blocs. 

Thus a series of Third World nations have 
attempted to enter the modern economic 
world by minimizing political risks. The fact 
is, of course, that variations of capitalist and 
socialist patterns are quite possible given the 
historic peculiarities of Asia and Africa. 
Bureaucratic militarism imposing a custodial 
socialism from above (e.g, Egypt and In- 
donesia) is an increasingly growing trend. On 
the other hand, a semiprivate agricultural 
sector in Yugoslavia exists within a largely 
socialist framework. But these are interreg- 
nums, intermediary conditions which move 
in the direction of basic public-sector or 
private-sector economies. The question of 
risk-taking and policy-making entails funda- 
mental decisions as to the direction of a so- 
cial system. 

The greatest confusion seems to result from 
failing to distinguish between political strate- 
gies and economic structures. Too many 
Third World leaders tend to make pious 
declarations about having created new forms 
of “national” economic behavior, and too 
few are prepared to admit the actual eco- 
nomic character of their regimes. Such an 
“admission” may itself entail serious risks. 


When Cuba announced its goals as being 
governed by Marxism, or when Egypt, India, 
and Guinea made similar pronouncements 
about being Socialist, each nation ran the risk 
of being excluded from traditional trading 
and loan privileges. It must be concluded that 
development in underdeveloped areas tends 
to be strongly socialistic because planning is 
itself a consequence of the self-awareness of 
development. But the need to avoid internal 
political upheaval ensures noninvolvement 
in East-West struggles as a long-term fact of 
national development in the new nations 
(Nkrumah, 1961; 1962). he 

The poorer a nation is, the more likely it is 
to resort to force and violence—and even 
war—to reach parity with surrounding states. 
Because of this, the struggle for development 
no longer shapes up as a struggle between 
capitalist-bloc and socialist-bloc nations but 
rather as a conflict between have and have- 
not nations—that is, between nations that 
have a great deal to lose in any international 
conflict and those that would risk outright 
conflict (even though they might prefer 
pacific solutions) rather than stagnation. 

Although the virtues of battle are enhance 
over those of rule, the rapid nature of devel- 
opment tends to postpone settlement of issues 
relating to war and peace or capitalism an 
socialism. A type of national egoism comes 
into play which seems to equate political in- 
vincibility with economic development. Pata 
doxically, simple quantitative growth in na 
tional productivity and styles of life hardly 
assure international security. The Thir 
World has been in the forefront of efforts to 
pacify the thermonuclear balance of terror. 
Whether this is a temporary condition occa 
sioned by the military powerlessness of the 
new nations or a permanent part of develop- 
ment ideology remains to be seen. 


PROBLEMS OF RAPID DEVELOPMENT 


Many social developmentalists ignore . 
basic paradox of development itself: rap! 
and bold forms of development cannot 
achieved without human sacrifice. The n 
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for sacrifice is even more evident in the newly 
developing nations since time itself has be- 
come a major factor. Those new nations must 
develop very rapidly or face the fact that they 
are falling even further behind the advanced 
nations. However, in the process of rapid de- 
velopment imbalances occur, and the burden 
of these imbalances is seldom borne equally. 


Supply vs. Demand 


_ The disparity between levels of personal 
living and levels of industrial productivity is 
a complex matter of marketing. There is an 
increasing disparity between the domestic 
and foreign markets for industrial goods pro- 
duced in Third World areas. During the 
takeoff period, the industrialization process 
is sustained by the high needs of the internal 
population; but as the domestic market ex- 
pands, the country often finds itself unable to 
sell off its excess to foreign markets—partic- 
ularly to advanced countries. The economy 
sinks into a condition of stagnation, while the 
population becomes increasingly conditioned 
to higher living standards as something coter- 
minous with the evolution of the industrial 
process as such. Thus, at the very point when 
the industrial population is conditioned to 
high levels of production and consumption, 
the industrial plant is compelled to make 
cutbacks in its productivity. 

Lacking this momentum for sustaining a 
high rate of productivity, the Third World 
nation is compelled into a cycle of borrowing 
capital on a large scale, if for no other pur- 
pose than to sustain the levels in life styles 
already achieved or to satisfy expected, but 
unfulfilled, demands placed upon the econ- 
omy by its population. In brief, where cap- 
italism exists there is extreme competition 
for markets. Under free enterprise condi- 
tions, the disadvantages of coming last are 
Most apparent. And, given the fact that the 
Population is not geared to sacrifice for “the 
Next generation” nor willing to be coerced 
in the manner imposed by socialist develop- 
ment, the contradiction between the levels of 
Social living and those of industrialization 


become increasingly severe. Under such cir- 
cumstances the nation is likely either to re- 
turn to a heavy emphasis on the agricultural 
sector or to seek economic aid and commer- 
cial markets outside of the leading capitalist- 
bloc nations. In either event, complete self- 
determination is implausible as long as 
external markets determine the character of 
social production. 

This process—combined as it is with con- 
tinued agricultural backwardness, inade- 
quate investment in public-sector enterprises, 
and the overemphasis on one part of the in- 
dustrial base (the consumer-oriented)— 
brings the economic system to an impasse. 
Whether or not it is theoretically possible to 
construct a model in which the advanced cap- 
italist states surrender part of their economic 
monopoly on international trade is quite be- 
side the point. The point is that they simply 
do not operate this way; whether because of 
“laws of the market” or of subjectively per- 
ceived interests is immaterial. The effect of 
their economic monopoly on the Third 
World nations is to increase the gap between 
levels of personal living and levels of in- 
dustrial output—tailored for an internal 
market and funded by foreign capital. A 
problem inevitably arises when repayment of 
debts comes up on the agenda—as it invari- 
ably must. A choice has to be made by both 
contracting parties (the advanced and the 
underdeveloped nation) as to what should be 
done. 

As long as the answer from the advanced 
nation is to extend the credit line, the status 
quo can be maintained. But when some 
monetary or other crisis occurs, no more 
credit is forthcoming until the underde- 
veloped nation agrees to cooperate with the 
creditor nation, Then the Third World na- 
tion can either acquiesce and run the risk of 
revolution from below (since such down- 
ward mobility is often unacceptable to the 
urban proletariat and to certain bureaucratic 
and middle sectors as well); or resist such 

ressures, issue a debt cancellation notice, and 
provoke (or induce) a revolution from above 
—which runs the risk of foreign invasion, 
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warfare, blockades, etc. In either event it is 
clear that as long as the present gap between 
consumer demands and production potential 
continues to widen, there can be no stabiliza- 
tion in the Third World—and certainly no 
stabilization based on the simple expansion of 
technological innovation and industrial 
growth. 


Ability vs. Opportunity 


Public opinion in the advanced nations 
holds that revolutionaries and Communists 
are bred by poverty and ignorance. There- 
fore, these nations strongly support the idea 
that educational achievement is a necessary 
precondition for genuine social change. In- 
deed, the entire Alliance for Progress had as 
its chief goal the creation of social content 
through higher levels of educational achieve- 
ment. Actually, such educational orientations 
have the reverse effect. As higher and more 
specialized education becomes available, the 
educated experience a corresponding rise in 
expectations. The inability of most underde- 
veloped societies to fulfill these expectations 
creates an acute awareness of the gap be- 
tween work capacity and work opportunity. 

Where work possibilities far outstrip edu- 
cational levels of achievement, however, the 
bottleneck thus created leads to frustrations 
that can only be solved by a revolutionary 
overhauling of the social structure. Plans for 
massive educational reform are best realized 
in societies capable of mobilizing and inte- 
grating vast sectors of the populace. A high 
productive capacity without a corresponding 
broad program of education leaves the society 
without the skilled personnel for the conduct 
of its affairs. Thus, the production and educa- 
tion spheres must be meshed. 

Actually imbalance as such has a dual effect. 
By creating restrictions to social development, 
it serves as a trigger for redressing these con- 
ditions. Indeed, it is evident that structural 
imbalance is a causative base for revolution- 
making. In the developing areas it is the uni- 
versity students, existing in conditions of low 
productivity and occupational stagnation, 


and bureaucratic officials, functioning in con- 
ditions of low educational standards and 
massive illiteracy, who form the backbone of 
radical and revolutionary movements. 


CONTEST BETWEEN LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 


Perhaps the ultimate duality in the Third 
World as it is now constituted is the deadly 
competition between liberty and equality. 
The French Enlightenment and the French 
and American revolutions announced the 
fusion of these two concepts, of the principle 
of personal liberty and of mass equality. Utili- 
tarianism was to supply the ideological 
cement through which the one and the many, 
the person and the society, were to act as 
mutual reinforcements.’ 

The international schism within the dem- 
ocratic tradition expressed itself through the 
contrary roads taken by two economic sys- 
tems, capitalism and socialism. The “moral 
economy” of each was hardened into an 
ideological controversy over man’s essential 
nature: the “natural egotism” of men became 
identified with the forms of capitalist pro- 
duction, while the “altruism” of “socialist 
man” became identified with socialism. The 
fact that neither egotism nor altruism ha 
much to do with the development of either 
capitalism or socialism—that in fact, all sorts 
of emotional components entered the picture 
—was forgotten in the process. A veritable 
barrage of moralistic rhetoric cascaded forth, 
as if private appropriation of commodity pro- 
duction were in itself the guardian of per- 
sonal egotism, and as if the state appropria- 
tion of commodity production were itself the 
ultimate in socialism. The appeal to human 
nature became encased in the respective 10- 
dustrial ideologies of the East and West— 
and what was lost was the common problems 
faced by industrial societies. 

The growth of the Third World has finally 
put these problems into perspective. Indeed, it 


On this contest between liberty and equality, see 


Horowitz (1961); Arendt (1963); Gouldner (1965): 
Talmon (1970). 
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has been the Third World that has made 
plain the fact that the socialist system of econ- 
omy is not a consequence of advanced capital- 
ist production but a direct path from back- 
wardness to modernity, unmediated and 
unencumbered by the baggage of industrial 
history. It has been the Third World that has 
made the leviathans of both East and West 
realize that the way they had divided the 
world ideologically was no longer universally 
acceptable. The conflict between capitalism 
and socialism gave way, under the steady 
push and pull of new nations, to a new defi- 
nition of the competition between liberty and 
equality—one based on the differences that 
still exist between rich nation-states and poor 
nation-states. Each new nation has faced the 
same dilemma between libertarian and equal- 
itarian modes of life. The only clear point 
now known is that there are no automatic so- 
lutions, Liberty is not a consequence of voting 
privileges, nor is equality a consequence of 
affluence. Voting rights and economic 
abundance may prevail in an atmosphere 
sorely lacking in both liberty and equality. 
This is the sobering reality each new nation 
must face as it enters the period of industrial 
acceleration. 


CONSENSUS AND DISSENSUS 
IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Symmetry is the decisive word for the big 
nuclear powers. Asymmetry is the decisive 
word for the nonnuclear Third World 
powers, War remains as real in the nuclear 
era as in the prenuclear era. In fact, the dan- 
gers may be greater, since many of the Third 
World nations act on the assumption that 
they can move freely in full confidence that 
the nuclear stalemate guarantees unlimited 
action. When neither optimism nor fear is 
mutual, when a real advantage would accrue 
to the aggressive nation, then the very condi- 
cn of military disequilibrium is itself a 
i Kin war-making. No factor would create 
BE sey unbalanced condition more 
a y or completely than an abandonment 

Prudence and intelligence on the part of 


some Third World nations—nations who, 
from the viewpoint of the Cold War, are po- 
tential nth powers. Yet, what can a nation 
like India or Algeria do? Forfeit its national 
sovereignty? The main foreign policy di- 
lemma of Third World countries is how to 
maintain independence and sovereignty in a 
competitive nuclear context where any notice- 
able shift in the international balance of 
power is viewed with suspicion and alarm. 

On an international scale, social develop- 
ment, involving as it does the destruction of 
traditional power relations and power ma- 
trices, necessarily raises with increasing 
urgency these questions of conflict and con- 
flict resolution. While there is a broad recog- 
nition that international peace is a basic re- 
quirement of social development, it is less 
well understood that development is some- 
times purchased at the cost of peace. How- 
ever interrelated world development and 
world peace may be, they are neither his- 
torical nor conceptual equivalents. 

In the past, rapid social development has 
been accompanied not only by widespread 
economic and political upheavel but also by 
wars affecting large numbers of people. How- 
ever, while social development has become 
more greatly desired than ever before, war- 
fare has become a less viable instrument for 
producing changes. In its most fundamental 
meaning, war has become obsolescent, since 
the possibility of one side emerging victorious 
has been obviated by the fact of massive re- 
taliation—by the capacity of each side to an- 
nihilate the other. Thus, the problem of 
social development urgently requires a recon- 
sideration of the basic forms of human co- 
operation or, in the language of military 
analysts, human bargaining. It takes little 
imagination to construct a utopia in which 
war could be eliminated. All that is required 
is a consensual picture of the world in which 
there are no “sides,” only one side—enthusi- 
astically underwritten by the whole of man- 
kind. The really complicted problem is how 
to live in a world of sides, a world in which 
the power equilibrium is constantly changing 
through the creation of yet new sides. 
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The problem can be stated as follows: 
When there is little or no active social de- 
velopment and a single power can impose a 
widespread dominion, then a caesaristic con- 
sensus obtains in the absence of abrasive and 
fragmenting forces. When there is rapid so- 
cial development and no single power can 
assert a “universal” dominion, then an in- 
tense conflict pattern obtains. When there 
is rapid social development and the major 
powers can agree upon the rules for the con- 
duct of international affairs, then a coopera- 
tion (programmed conflict plus programmed 
consensus) pattern obtains. However, con- 
sensus, or an internal agreement in principle 
on the forms of social action, is most unlikely 
given existing nationalistic ambitions. 
Further social development through armed 
struggles is no less likely, since conflict pat- 
terns on any large scale tend to be mutually 
destructive and hence mutually untenable. 
This leaves us with the problem of how the 
world is to cooperate or bargain when nations 
insist on the absolute primacy of social change 
even at the expense of life itself. Neither con- 
flict nor consensus has been able to contain 
the impulse toward development—for both 
are total concepts and total commitments in 
a world of partial commitments. 


Pitfalls of Consensus Theory 


The faith in consensus is often reflected in 
a deep respect for the amazing complexity of 
social organization in industrial economies: 
the automation of production, the mechani- 
zation of human responsibilities, the pre- 
cision of chain-of-command and line-and- 
staff matrices, and the opportunities for 
highly articulate elites to regulate and manip- 
ulate man in mass society lead to a vision of 
the social system as inviolable. The Parsonian 
model of development in particular seems 
impressed with the regularities which obtain 
between organization and society as such. 
This is the consequence of equating organi- 
zation with consensus. The stress and strain 
of organizational life gives rise to a definition 
of social action as that autoregulative mecha- 


nism which adjusts for such “alienative” fac- 
tors as may arise in the maintenance of the 
whole system. 

Such a view faces the same dilemma as 
traditional laissez-faire economics, namely, 
the assumption that automatic marketing 
“laws” somehow operate over and above the 
actual desires and ends of men. To meet the 
laissez-faire implications in the theory of so- 
cial consensus, certain functionalists have de- 
veloped a theory of the safety valve whereby 
organizations “provide substitute objects 
upon which to displace hostile sentiments as 
well as means of a reaction to aggressive 
tendencies” (Coser, 1956:1-2). But this 
safety-valve notion only reinforces the equi- 
librium model of social organization, since 
the assumption of institutional omnipotence 
and omniscience is strengthened. 

Consensus theory has led to such a stress 
on continuities and similarities in the life 
of an industrial complex that all real differ- 
ences between democracy and autocracy, be- 
tween ruling and being ruled, exploiting an 
being exploited, are eliminated. Consensus 
becomes the ideological celebration of the 
corporate personality, possessing a reality 
which transcends human society as such. 


Paradox of Consensus Theory 


Consensus theory seems to be reinforced 
by the complex organization. Its basic feature 
is total specialization, including the narcotz 
ing effect of role-sets and the insistence On 
constraint and persuasion as an exclusive way 
of bringing about change. The paradox 1$ 
that consensus theory does not really act as 3 
bulwark for democratic social theory; quite 
the reverse. Consensus is not a theory for 
reaching agreements; rather, it advocates e 
harmony intrinsic to the bureaucratic life, a 
collective configuration that exists over 3% 
above the actual accords reached by men: 
And so it must remain, since any serious 
theory of agreements and decisions must a 
the same time incorporate a theory of dis 
agreements and the conditions under whic 
decisions cannot be reached. Yet consensus 
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theorists, grounded in the metaphysical 
“need” for universal consensus, can only talk 
about absolute and relative consensus, com- 
plete or partial integration, but never about 
conflict as a means of expressing genuine so- 
cial needs and aspirations. 

Consensus does not carry an implication of 
social equilibrium nor, for that matter, does 
dissensus entail disequilibrium. Different 
kinds of conflict exist. For instance, a great 
distinction exists between conflicts leading to 
consensus and conflicts arising within the 
consensual apparatus. To draw an analogy 
from game theory, there are conflicts pro- 
grammed for continuation of the game (par- 
liamentary debates) and conflicts pro- 
grammed to end the game through a change 
of the rules (coups d’état). In neither case is 
dissensus tied to social disorganization or to 
deviance from norms. 

This is not to say that conflict situations 
contain no possibilities for social disorgani- 
zation. Of course they do. For example, the 
absence of a formal constitution over an ex- 
tended period of time can create political 
chaos and turmoil. Likewise, a perfect con- 
stitution, preparing the ground for every sort 
of contingency, can have a boomerang effect; 
it can increase stress by failing to bring about 
common standards of belief and action. In 
short, consensus and dissensus are phenom- 
ena which can equally promote or retard so- 
cial cooperation or political cohesion. 


Research Implications 


The controversy over conflict and con- 
sensus has particular significance for develop- 
mental research because of the position of so- 
cial change vis-à-vis social structure. If social 
conflict is seen as necessarily destructive of 
Social order, the tendency will be for a so- 
ciety to rely heavily on spontaneity and on 
the operations of the free market. Laissez- 
faire, laissez passer links up well with a view 
of life in which the consensual apparatus is 
held supreme. 

On the other hand, if conflict is seen to be 
equal to consensus in terms of its abilities to 
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provide social cohesion, then an increase in 
the machinery of regulation rather than the 
more complicated change in social organiza- 
tion is in order. There are two essential types 
of conflict: one form, which arises out of the 
root differences between social forces and 
which generally goes unchecked, and another 
form which is incorporated into the social 
system and hence planned for by the political 
regime. There is nothing especially deceptive 
about planning for conflict, any more than 
the rules of a game are sinful because they 
regulate combat or competition. To plan for 
social change very often means to anticipate 
social conflict and devise programs for meet- 
ing the problems which arise out of such 
conflict. 

The terrain of human cooperation, while 
related to consensus and conflict, has a unique 
dimension and operational range. A de- 
cision in favor of consensus theory is not au- 
tomatically a decision on behalf of coopera- 
tion. It is simply a decision to examine social 
structure to the partial or total exclusion of 
social dynamics, a decision to describe breaks 
with traditional shifts in the culture com- 
plex and disruption of moral patterns as 
marginal in character. There is a kind of 
safety in the traditional, the prolonged, the 
enduring. But this safety, gratuitously cloak- 
ing itself in the mantle of social order, rep- 
resents in fact the abdication of the field of 
social change and hence an abandonment of 
the ongoing problems confronting those most 
directly concerned with achieving human co- 
operation at group, regional, national, or in- 
ternational levels. 


Differentiation and Assimilation 


What, then, is the difference between con- 
sensus and dissensus on one side, and co- 
operation on the other? There seem to be 
three distinguishable factors to be identified. 

1. Both dissensus and consensus stand for 
internal agreement—in terms of shared per- 
spectives, accord on the rules of association 
and action, a common set of norms and 
values. Cooperation for its part makes no 
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demands on role uniformity but only upon 
procedural rules. Cooperation concerns the 
settlement of problems in terms that make 
possible the continuation of differences and 
even fundamental disagreements. One can 
legitimately speak of cooperation between 
labor and management, at the same time 
recognizing the degree of consensus each 
side brings to bear at the bargaining table. 
This is of particular significance for the 
newer developing nations, since cooperation 
would legitimize rather than outlaw dif- 
ferences and hence reduce the fear that 
negotiation means capitulation. 

2. Consensus is agreement of the content 
of behavior, while cooperation necessitates 
agreement only on the form of behavior. 
Consensus means that all members of the 
Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Union 
agree to abstain from drinking alcoholic 
beverages. Cooperation operates when agree- 
ment is reached on the forms allowed for 
drinking and the forms allowed for curbing 
the intake of liquor. As the Prohibition Era 
dramatically showed, the substitution of co- 
operation for consensus did not lead to a new 
morality but simply to chaos. 

3. Cooperation concerns toleration of dif- 
ferences; consensus demands reconciliation 
of these same differences. Or, to use a games- 
theory analogy, both conflict and consensus 
program the termination of the game by in- 
sisting on the principle of unity and uni- 
lateral victory, whereas cooperation programs 
the continuation of the game by maintaining 
and insisting upon the principle of pluralism 
by legitimating differences. 

What is required at this juncture is a stip- 
ulation of the conditions of the minimum set 
of beliefs about man and his social universe 
that is consonant with continued survival 
and growth. Such a theory of cooperation 
would insist on the need for maintaining life, 
although leaving open the question of what 
to do with it; the need to secure the material 
and cultural needs of man, although differ- 
ing on the sort of social system best able to 
meet such needs. Beyond this, there is a need 
for a theory of conflict, a programming of 


conflict that would allow people to shift and 
choose their conceptions of what constitutes 
progress, pleasure, and the institutionaliza- 
tion of avenues for action to implement these 
conceptions. Consensus theory might con- 
tribute its share to melt the present freezing 
of attitudes by indicating ways in which co- 
operation can be converted into consensus 
through a reexamination of present interests. 

Since patterns of consensus and conflict 
have mutually canceled one another out, there 
remain great possibilities for planned cooper- 
ation. The right to be different has become as 
necessary to a nation as it once was to the in- 
dividual. And this right to be different, once 
institutionalized in world law and in agree- 
ments covering such matters as space ex- 
ploration and offshore limits, makes possible 
unimpeded social development which emerg- 
ing societies require, and which the past con- 
centration on consensus and/or conflict pat- 
terns has seriously stifled. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


In recent years economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, and the other social sciences have 
begun to play a new and problematic role in 
stimulating social change. The problem of 
social policy has become acute precisely to the 
extent that social science has become an agent 
in promoting social change. Legitimation O 

licy recommendations from social scientists 
fs emerged for the first time during this 
period because of a demonstrable feasibility o 
putting social science and social theory into 
a framework of political action. Demand for 
specialists in operations research, tactical data 
systems, war-game and other simulation pro 
grams now rivals the search for basic en- 
gineering personnel. It is now clear that 
change is not something that just happen? 
but something that is consciously stimulated. 

Four arcas subsume most of the spect £ 
issues that might be raised about the relation- 
ship between social change and social con- 
trol. These are aside from the particular sub- 
stantive issues concerning exactly what socia 
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science has to say about particular public- 
policy issues and about whether or not par- 
ticular public policies are desirable or effec- 
tive. 


AUTONOMY VS, UTILITY 


The first key issue that crosscuts all of these 
substantive problems is the issue of the auton- 
omy of social science versus its utility, rele- 
vance, and commitment to the larger world of 
human goals. Many social scientists are con- 
cerned, both in their own work and in their 
evaluation of the work of their colleagues, 
with the problem of preserving the autonomy 
of social science while at the same time work- 
ing constructively to help resolve the public- 
policy issues that confront the nation. To be 
responsible for suggesting limits and controls 
on stipulated changes is at least as trouble- 
some as initiating programs for change. Dif- 
ferent relationships between social science 
and policy-makers develop in various social 
structures. 

In a command society, policy dictates both 
the character and the activities of the social 
sciences. Social science loses control over both 
the instruments and purposes of research. 
Policy decisions are so tied to the operational 
aspects that the social sciences can do little but 
plug into the ongoing political system and 
hope for enlightened outcomes. To the extent 
that the sciences do so satisfactorily, they 
survive. 

_In a welfare system, policymakers and so- 
cial scientists interact, but without any sense 
of tension or contradiction between scien- 
tific propositions and therapeutic orienta- 
tions. The integration is so complete that 
there is a loss of identity at both the scientific 
and political poles. Spillover between scien- 
tific Propositions and therapeutic prescrip- 
tions is tremendous; all functions of social 
science are funneled into a social problems 
orientation. The result is a decline of interest 
In the larger analysis of social systems or 
social forces. 
ba ë a laissez-faire system, the social sciences 

nd to be independent and autonomous of 
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political policy. However, to the degree that 
they remain in this pristine condition, they 
are also weak in power and status. More 
typically, the social scientist is available for 
hire, and social science information can be 
purchased like any other commodity. But this 
reduces the amount of social science auton- 
omy and leads to a trade-off of high status for 
maximum power. This in its turn creates a 
source of inner tension within the social sci- 
ences regarding the appropriate role of the 
social scientist in the forging of public policy. 

Because of the special circumstances of 
United States political and economic history, 
American society cannot be described as a 
truly laissez-faire consensus system. While 
our political rhetoric remains steeped in con- 
sensus, its economic characteristics have in- 
creasingly been subject to welfare elements. 
As a result, our system of social science has 
become somewhat schizoid, particularly the 
field of applied social research. 


AVAILABILITY VS. SECRECY 


A second major issue is the question of the 
availability of social science to all parties in 
the formulation of public policy. The appetite 
of the federal government for social science 
consultation and research increased rapidly 
during the 1960s. Many social scientists are 
becoming concerned about the possible weak- 
ening of pluralistic policy debate and formu- 
lation that may result from the competitive 
disadvantage of private and local govern- 
mental groups vis-à-vis the established federal 
agencies because of the lack of access to so- 
cial science knowledge, research, and ex- 
pertise. 

Given the complex nature of social science 
activities and their increasing costs—both for 
human and machine labor—the federal gov- 
ernment is the most likely client and is, in- 
deed, the largest buyer. Government policy- 
makers get the first yield also because they 
claim a maximum need. Private pressure 
groups representing corporate interests are 
the next largest users of social science services. 
The bureaus of social research loosely affili- 
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ated with the universities service most non- 
federal research needs. 
The role of foundations and universities is 
ambiguous. Theoretically they ought to be 
encouraging pure research, particularly if 
government agencies encourage applied re- 
search. Actually they are rarely interested in 
pure research. If anything, they are as con- 
cerned with application as are the public 
and business agencies, since they must justify 
their worth to financial donors and sponsor- 
ing agencies. In fact, big foundations and 
major universities are often policy extensions 
of federal agencies—if not directly, then 
through special laws and rules governing the 
taxation of philanthropic agencies and uni- 
versities. The sources of funds for research 
tend to be exclusively concentrated in the up- 
per classes, The fact that the president can in- 
directly participate in the selection process of 
major foundations indicates the intimacy that 
exists between federal and private controllers 
of wealth despite legal niceties. This fusion 
of government and corporate wealth makes 
it difficult to bring about a countervailing 
pluralistic system of power with respect to 
social science funding. 

There is a direct relationship between the 
ability to pay and a belief in the utility of the 
social sciences. Who are the high users? The 
federal government, some state governments, 
basic industries, and marketing industries. 
Who are the low users? Farmer-labor groups, 
the poor in general, and minority groups 
(with the exception of highly sophisticated 
groups such as affluent religious organiza- 
tions that spill over into the high-users cate- 
gory). In the main, racial and ethnic groups 
do not place much value on the uses foe 
science. Perhaps the use of social science re- 
search is itself a suave reflection of wealth. 
Those who wish to use social science agencies 
extensively are wealthy enough to afford 
them; those who disparage social science 
groups may be rationalizing their own lack 
of affluence. 

The more it costs to originate a research 
design, the more insistent the sponsoring 
agency will be that it have preferred access 


to the findings as the price for the initial out- 
lay of risk capital. This demand for differ- 
ential access may take several forms: 

1. The sponsor may insist upon a defined 
period of lead time before the findings 
are released to the public. 

2. The results may be made available im- 
mediately, but only after they have been 
cleared by the sponsoring agency to 
assure that no information of a “deli- 
cate” nature is revealed. 

3. A more formal variation of the above is 
for the sponsor to permit the publication 
of an exoteric document while retaining 
a more complete esoteric document as 
its payoff. d 

4. Finally, the sponsoring agency may 1n- 
sist that all research done under contract 
is private; therefore, it is the sponsor's 
prerogative to settle all “problems of 
publication. 

Often a distinction between “liberal” and 
“conservative” agencies is made on the basis 
of the amount and type of data released; this 
distinction has no general political moorings. 
The matter of secrecy is intimately con- 
nected with policy formulation because 1t 1$ 
a standing assumption of policy-makers never 
to reveal themselves entirely. No government 
in the game of international politics feels that 
its policies can be placed on the table for full 
public review. Therefore, operational re- 
search done in connection with policy con- 
siderations is bound by the canons of privacy. 
And this creates a dilemma. Social scientists 
have a fetish for publicizing their findings- 
Those who make policy, on the other hand, 
revere discretion. Their working tools are 
the private document and privileged informa- 
tion; their modus operandi is clandestine. 
After all, how can one gain in the game © 
international one-upmanship without pri 
vacy, without knowing something that the 
other side does not know? Therefore, 4 
premium is placed not simply on gaining 1" 
formation but also on maintaining silence 
about such information. This reversal of pre- 
miums and transvaluation of values leads t° 
extreme tension between the social scientist 
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and the policy-maker. What often reduces 
such tension is the sacrifice of the social sci- 
ences to considerations of policy. 

The widespread acceptance of the canons 
of secrecy no less than commitment to official 
policy makes it extremely difficult to separate 
science from patriotism and hence to question 
the research design itself. By accepting the 
first stage—the right of the government to 
secrecy—the scientist is knowingly or un- 
knowingly committing himself to acquies- 
cence in the last stage—the necessity for 
silence about his research. The demand for 
secrecy has its most telling impact on the 
methodology of the social sciences. 

Presumably social scientists are hired be- 
cause, as a group, they represent objectivity 
and honesty. They are a wall of truth off 
which the policy-makers can bounce their 
premises and practices. The social scientist is 
thought to provide information that public 
opinion cannot or will not supply. To some 
degree, social scientists are hired because they 
are willing to say things that may be unpop- 
ular but nonetheless significant. For example, 
that the Chinese Communist system is viable 
and will not collapse is a difficult position to 
assert unless one is a social science expert. 
Then such a statement can be made with rela- 
tive impunity—even before a Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearing. 

But the norm of secrecy overturns the sci- 
entific premise of free access to scientific find- 
ings. Since the terms of research and condi- 
tions of work require an initial compromise 
with the methodology of social science, the 
lofty purpose of the acquisition of truth tends 
to be blunted. The social scientist is placed in 
a cognitive bind: be is conditioned not to re- 
veal maximum information lest he become 
apm by those who employ him, and yet 

€ is employed precisely because of a pre- 
= impartiality. Once the social scientist 
comes cautious and clever, his value to so- 
cial science qua social science is endangered. 
Once his scientific acumen interfers with 
Policy, his “usefulness” to the policy-maker 
may likewise be jeopardized. 

This unanticipated contradiction between 


science and policy cannot easily be resolved 
without redefining the enemy in nonpartisan 
terms or accepting the idea of partisanship as 
an institutionalized limit to scientific enquiry. 
But to do so would require a general redefi- 
nition of the role of social science in a demo- 
cratic culture. The result of high-policy stress 
is low-quality research. Conversely, when 
there is a low-stress situation there can be 
high-yield information. The more sensitive 
the subject, the more restricted the access to 
critical information. As long as the political 
situation is defined exclusively in terms of 
policy needs, the possibility of a social science 
of operational worth remains seriously im- 
paired. 


DESIGN vs. ANALYSIS 


A third issue is the relationship between the 
design of social systems and the analysis of 
such systems. Increasingly, the social sciences 
have come to perform a role in the technologi- 
cal change of traditional forms of modern 
living. This design of the future has raised a 
host of new issues: What is the relationship 
between social design and personal autonomy 
and choice? How does the designing of social 
systems reflect utopian as well as ideological 
elements in the present state of social science 
information? What is the relationship be- 
tween long-range planning based on generic 
design and short-range planning based on 
continuance of the status quo? 

To understand the present dilemmas in- 
herent in the relationship of science to policy, 
one must understand the radically different 
conceptions that government officials and so- 
cial scientists have of that relationship. Social 
scientists are concerned not only with making 
available the most important findings for “in- 
telligence” needs, but also with studying the 
methods by which the policy process gets put 
into motion and the relevance of the results 
of policy study for general scientific theory. 
What concerns government policy-makers is 
not so much social science but social engineer- 
ing. The readily available bureaucratic re- 
search institutions set up at major universities 
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and in the giant corporations provide both the 
institutional support and the ideological 
props with which to pursue these engineering 
“systems” ends with great vigor. 

The development of the “constructive” pol- 
icy-science approach began in the administra- 
tion of Herbert Hoover and was accelerated 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The men un- 
der them who established the institutional 
and organizational patterns relating social 
science to social policy were by training and 
inclination engineers, managers, and plan- 
ners. When they did link up to a social sci- 
ence, it was invariably to political science—a 
field that in its successful attempt to profes- 
sionalize rapidly chose alignment with fed- 
eral interest, rather than criticism of such in- 
terest, as its high road to success. 

Consequently, the dominant view of the re- 
lationship between social science and social 
policy was that social science should fulfill an 
ancillary function to social engineering—not 
inferior, but certainly not superior. During 
the period between 1930 and 1945, the growth 
of social science organizations was tied to 
their increasing acceptance of a professional 
ideology. This combination of organizational 
advancement in the social sciences and ideo- 
logical commitment to the political system 
served to cement the relations with policy- 
making branches of government by remov- 
ing the last vestiges of ideological mistrust. 

These new developments deeply affected 
the autonomous character and growth of the 
social sciences. Standards of methodological 
precision were raised, a wider set of people 
from diverse class and ethnic backgrounds 
began to permeate the social sciences, and 
professionalism itself served both to unite and 
to differentiate the tasks confronting the so- 
cial sciences and the government. However, 
the development of social science work styles 
that were both accessible and amenable to 
policy-makers served to raise anew the doubts 
concerning the necessity of such a fusion. 

The great failing of the policy-science ap- 
proach is that it has not recognized the high 
price of rapid professionalization and inte- 
gration. By raising the banner of “the policy 


sciences of democracy” the supporters of this 
approach minimize the autonomous and crit- 
ical aspects of social scientific development. 
Without this aspect of independence, science 
cannot really be considered either a profes- 
sion or an occupation. There are standards in 
social science, and levels of performance 
within each science, that link its practitioners 
irrespective of their actions or reactions 
toward policy questions. When a breakdown 
of autonomy occurs, when policy questions or 
ideological requirements prevail, the deterior- 
ation in the quality of the social science is a 
certain consequence. Policy places a premium 
on involvement and influence; science places 
a premium on investigation and ideas. The 
issue is not so much what is studied, or even 
the way an inquiry is conducted, but the 
auspices and the purposes of a study. 


SPECIALISM VS. PLURALISM 


A final question is the readiness of the so- 
cial sciences to meet the growing demand for 
knowledge and research relevant to policy- 
making. The traditional training of social sci- 
entists within the separate disciplines sets UP 
many barriers to policy-relevant work. Policy 
problems can seldom be pigeonholed under 
a single social science discipline; rather, they 
involve the simultaneous consideration © 
issues that traditionally have been regarded 
as the province of several social science disci- 
plines. It seems likely, therefore, that training 
social scientists to do policy-oriented research 
requires a much higher level of disciplinary 
pluralism that has been traditional. ; 

The inevitability of disciplinary pluralism 
in the application of social science perspec- 
tives to policy is apparent in the staffing ©' 
many government agencies. It has been com- 
mon for high-level government executives 
who are concerned with program planning; 
budget systems, social indicators, and the like 
to be economists, yet the variables by which 
they assess policy goals are very often “so 
ciological.” Similarly, in private policy-or 
ented organizations the responsible executives 
are often trained in law, yet the variables 
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which they must assess in reaching policy 
positions may be economic or sociological or 
psychological. 


A SYSTEM OF 
NATIONAL SOCIAL ACCOUNTING 


At the core of any serious discussion about 
the possibility of establishing mechanisms 
to assist us in developing a prognosis of future 
social well-being are a series of basic ques- 
tions that need answering: 

1. Can a useful national social accounting 
system be established? Will collection of 
such data assist us in determining spe- 
cific national social objectives? 

2. How can we insure against violations of 
individual rights of privacy, given the 
nature of the data to be gathered? What 
safeguards might be written into this 
legislation to prevent the manipulation 
or use of such data in a manner not in- 
tended by the framers? 

3. What role might state and local govern- 
ments play in formulating, implement- 
ing, and participating in the creation of 
a national social policy? 

4. Should data collection be a state, re- 
gional, or national responsibility ? 


DEVELOPING A RELIABLE DESIGN 


Designing a set of reliable social indicators 
to improve program evaluation is by no 
means impossible. However, since we are 
dealing with qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive inputs, this design is noticeably more 


complex than cost-effectiveness analysis in. 


areas such as military procurement. I shall 
illustrate this point by reference to the field 
of mental health. 

Ata purely quantitative level, the pre- 
scription for improving mental health is 
usually to increase the number of mental in- 
stitutions available in the nation and in each 
community to handle those people designated 
by psychiatrists as mentally ill. It should be 
obvious, however, that solutions based on a 
notion of bigger and better mental institu- 


tions do not reflect improvement in the men- 
tal health of the citizenry. A truer indication 
of mental health would be the number of 
mental institutions that become transformed 
into educational agencies or preventive medi- 
cal laboratories. In other words, to develop 
a reliable set of social indicators means to 
have a fairly undistorted notion of what our 
national social objectives are. If a national 
social objective is greater mental health, then 
the reliable social indicator may be a decline 
rather than an increase in the quantity of in- 
stitutional facilities available for servicing the 
so-called mentally ill. 

Developing reliable social indicators is in- 
separable from determining specific national 
social objectives. Unless the value component 
is fully realized and incorporated into the 
thinking of the social scientist as well as into 
the demands of the society, we will have a 
highly mechanistic approach in which in- 
creased service becomes equated with 
amelioration. 


PROTECTING INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Given the intimate nature of much of the 
data to be collected, invasion of privacy be- 
comes a central issue. The most important 
safeguard in this connection is publicity. To 
insure individual rights of privacy we must 
guarantee that responsible public bodies 
maintain close scrutiny of those who use the 
data. Public opinion, via the lawmakers and 
judiciary, must make perfectly plain the im- 
portance of gathering and using the informa- 
tion only for the licit purposes specified. 

As for exact methodological safeguards, 
legislation should include provisos for 
making public all exchanges of information 
between agencies of government. If one 
executive department, for example Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or one of its subdivi- 
sions, such as the Social Security Administra- 
tion, is asked to turn over information to 
another department, say, the Treasury De- 
partment or, more specifically, the Internal 
Revenue Service, then transference of in- 
formation must be accomplished through a 
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responsible government agency such as the 
proposed Council of Social Advisors.” Legis- 
lation should include provisos whereby indi- 
viduals would have to grant their personal 
permission before any information is turned 
over. Finally, after the transference of data, 
the information must be returned to the orig- 
inal files so that there is no general system 
whereby a single agency develops a superior 
cross-check file system over any other agency. 
The difficulty in a social accounting net- 
work would arise not so much in plugging in 
state, local, and regional governments to na- 
tional indicators as in developing categories 
that can give some sort of worthwhile approx- 
imation of the social state of the nation as a 
whole. Only then can you have a tight fit be- 
tween various sectors of society, so that data 
collected at one level may become instru- 
mental in stimulating findings at another 
level. The real problem lies in developing 
broad categories that are useful at all levels 
and acceptable to all forms of social science 
rather than the somewhat contrived con- 
troversy of state versus national control over 
social indicators. It might well be that the 
struggle between the state and national gov- 
ernments for control over the data will shrivel 
in comparison with the struggle between 
maximizing personality or institutional 
variables. 


USING THE DATA 


This brings us to the last question: Should 
data collection be a state, regional, or national 
responsibility? As has been indicated, it may 
be that the question itself reveals a timid read- 


2 During the summer of 1967, the subcommittee on 
government research of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations began hearings on proposed Senate 
Bill $43, Full Opportunity and Social Accounting Act, 
aimed at promoting welfare and creating a Council of 
Social Advisors, a Social Report of the President, and 
a Joint Committee on the Social Report (Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 1968). The bill f- 
nally passed the Senate in 1970 only to die in House 
committee. There is reason to believe that the bill will 
be reintroduced in the House in the near future, 
however. 
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ing of American history in terms of national 
versus state lines of authority. Information— 
that is, scientific knowledge—is not the pri- 
vate property of any single level or sector of 
society. It can be generated within bureau- 
cratic institutional settings; it can be gener- 
ated within two-person laboratory (or an- 
alytic) settings. Knowledge can be generated 
from the top down or from the bottom up. 
What we have to bear continually in mind is 
that the knowledge explosion is not a ques- 
tion of state, regional, or national responsi- 
bility. From a legislative viewpoint, the 
harnessing of this knowledge into a series of 
social indicators means providing essential 
information to those sectors of society that 
until the present have been either unable or 
unwilling to make use of basic social science 
services because they have not been exposed 
to basic social science inputs in their decision- 
making. f 
The ultimate purpose of this kind of social 
accounting would be to provide the nation 
with a great equalizer. Social accounting 
must be transformed into social opportunity. 
All sectors of society should be permitted to 
dip into a common pool of knowledge, thus 
enabling the present esoteric-exoteric dual- 
ism, which in reality is a split between the 
more and the less affluent sectors of society, 
finally to be dissolved. ; 
The greatest responsibility is to determine 
how social indicators might be employed in 
the area of foreign affairs. For example, 
strong evidence suggests that the conven- 
tional bombing policies toward North Viet 
nam have become thoroughly dysfunctional, 
serving to reinforce rather than to smash the 
social cohesion of the opposition. Had we 
made use in the decision-making stages of 
available indicators in this area of conven- 
tional bombing—such as the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey (Galbraith, 1945: 
28b) made after World War Il—then we 
might have been spared one more exercise 19 
futility. Also, if the social indicators had been 
in full use, we could have called upon the pre 
World War II experiences recorded in t 
survey on civilian morale made by the So 
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ciety for Psychological Study of Social Issues 
(1942). 

Opponents of legislation favoring the de- 
velopment of social indicators have suggested 
that there would be a necessary and almost 
infinite spillover into the realm of policy de- 
cision-making. This is the least of the prob- 
lems. Much more tenable are these questions: 
Who gathers information? Who transmits 
information? Who uses information? Fi- 
nally, who affects information at the level of 
policy? But even these issues do not involve 
anything like an overall transformation of 
government such as would be implied by a 
systems design of planning, programming, 
and budgeting. 


Purpose of Social Indicators 


The purpose of social indicators is to give 
the American public a corollary theory for the 
quality of life. An indicator will not say how 
much money has been allocated for mental 
hospitals; however, if the indicator were re- 
fined enough (and, admittedly, there are 
methodological problems here), it might 
show how many fewer people this year than 
last have been committed to mental institu- 
tions. Or the indicator might point to the 
need to change forms of rehabilitation in the 
area of mental health. Social indicators may 
not tell the public that 55 percent of the gross 
federal budget is given over to warfare, but 
they would indicate the social consequences 
of that war—the risks, the human costs and, 
ultimately, the possibilities for peace and the 
steps necessary to gain that peace. The estab- 
lishment of a national social accounting sys- 
tem would enable the informational agencies 
of the United States government to have at 
the very least some kind of cohesiveness, and 
it would allow them to present a unified pic- 
ture of the qualitative indicators of what the 
American style is in any given year. 


Criticisms and Objections 


The main criticism—that economic indi- 
cators are relatively hard (although there are 


not a few economists who doubt even that), 
while social indicators are relatively soft— 
takes a highly prejudicial view of the relation- 
ship of qualitative to quantitative inputs in 
the decision-making process. What we find 
continually among social scientists, and espe- 
cially among the “newly arrived” sociologists, 
is a worry over the reduction of quality in 
favor of quantity. “Good” is translated as 
“hard,” “bad” as “soft.” Any substantial effort 
to use qualitative information becomes, by 
definition, futile because it deals with things 
we cannot control, things we are not very 
clear about anyhow. 

But leaving all that aside, what is so aston- 
ishing is that men like Milton Friedman and 
other established, reputable economists voice 
the same skepticism about the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, its annual economic evalu- 
ation (Economic Indicators), and the pres- 
idential economic message. So it is not 
surprising that the discussion concerning the 
desirability of establishing social indicators 
and a council of social advisors has produced 
similar questions: Why should any one 
group of men be involved to the exclusion of 
others? Can they be trusted? Do we have 
enough hard information? Are not indicators 
ambiguous and confusing? Can we really en- 
trust any social scientist to become a servant 
of power without at the same time losing his 
autonomy? 

All of these same issues were raised and 
heatedly debated during the thirties regard- 
ing government’s role in economic planning. 
The thinking of economists such as Wesley 
C. Mitchell and Gardner Means finally pre- 
vailed. They indicated in effect that the estab- 
lishment of a council of economic advisors 
would neither solve the problems of eco- 
nomic science or lead to a further degeneracy 
of that science. Rather, the council would en- 
able the economists to have information that 
they did not then have, and would legitimate 
sources of financing requests for information 
that were unavailable prior to the formation 
of the council in 1946. In short, what is in- 
volved is a legitimation process. If a social 
accounting act were passed, social scientists 
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would be justified in their requests and de- 
mands for certain kinds of data collection 
that presently is not being funded, and legis- 
lators would be legitimated in their use of 
such information. It should be pointed out 
that legislators already are inundated with 
information; the question is its quality. 

By legitimating data collection, the legis- 
lative and executive branches would enable 
policy decisions based on a body of bona fide 
information. Policy-makers must make de- 
cisions; the question is, on the basis of what 
information? At present there is nothing to 
compel legislators to rely on bona fide in- 
formation. Even if the gathering of statisti- 
cal indicators is legitimated, there is still no 
guarantee that legislators will really use such 
information. They may even abuse it or, 
more likely, use it selectively. Needless to say, 
this problem cannot be liquidated by a coun- 
cil of social advisors any more than Milton 
Friedman’s conservative economic philoso- 
phy can be liquidated by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. However, such a council can 
put a great deal of pressure on various 
branches of government to maximize their 
uses of the best kind of information, some- 
thing that officials can now completely dis- 
regard at will—and, as a matter of fact, do, 

Now to turn to the second major issue, the 
specific social indicators on which advice 
would have to be given. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW, 
1969), in its Toward a Social Report, sug- 
gested seven areas of concern: health and ill- 
ness; social mobility; physical environment; 
income and poverty; public order and safety; 
learning; and participation and alienation. It 
concluded with the question, How can we do 
better social reporting in the future? 

This question is painfully pertinent. Ap- 
parently we will soon have a set of indicators 
that are likely to lead to the formation of 
policy. However, if we look to past bureau- 
cratic performance the prospect is not reassur- 
ing. The shabby informational situation un- 
dergirding decisions and policies affecting the 
aged, racial problems and the plight of the 
poor, and the demographic underreporting in 
the census could certainly be improved. But 


these kinds of recommendations are not 
forthcoming. Instead we are merely told of 
the Herculean nature of the task. The im- 
plicit assumption is that if anybody ever 
found out how shabby the information really 
is, it could no longer be used and, worse, 
would probably be laughed at. Therefore, it 
is safer to let things stay as they are, even with 
the shabby inputs. 

Hopefully, through private effort and the 
initiative of individual scholars—both of 
which have failed miserably during the past 
fifty years of sociological history—we eventu- 
ally will bail ourselves out of these problems. 
However, to appeal to the American Socio- 
logical Association to do this kind of work is 
not only mistaken but may even be misan- 
thropic, since it assumes that a body of this 
kind is somehow a humane agency interested 
in the general welfare when, in fact, its main 
interest is protecting the autonomy of the dis- 
cipline. 

How does one go about protecting auton- 
omy? Where have the incursions on au- 
tonomy been most clearly exhibited in the 
past? Here the question of academic auton- 
omy is oftentimes used, not so much to de- 
fend the integrity of the field as to preserve 1ts 
parochialism at any given moment—in other 
words, to defend the established body of wis- 
dom in that field against any incursion upon 
it. The real assault upon scientific integrity, 
upon intellectual autonomy, comes from 
within the profession. The most reactions? 
groups are always those protecting esta’: 
lished knowledge. It is they who are most 
concerned about the prevention of genuine 
autonomous development and the mainte- 
nance of a system, a network of ideas, so that, 
for instance, functionalism in sociology SUf- 
vived twenty years after it had been abso- 
lutely emasculated by the philosophy of $c! 
ence, 

The problem of integrity is rarely if ever a 
problem from without, but rather is a pré 
lem from within sociology. Therefore the as 
sertion that a council of social advisors 
would somehow represent an incursion upon 
that autonomy would be hard to demonstrat 
even in connection with other groups such 38 
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the Council of Economic Advisors. I do not, 
for example, notice a breakdown in the moral 
fiber of American economists at this point. 
The economic members of the social science 
community are not crying shamefacedly be- 
cause of the Council of Economic Advisors. 
Quite the contrary: a certain amount of re- 
spect has accrued to them precisely because 
of their linkage to policy questions. This 
same kind of respect would be directed at so- 
ciologists if they should dare a similar ven- 
ture. 

Finally, the question is raised concerning 
how social science information ought to be 
validated. Is it always to be legitimized by 
professional peers, or can there be appeals to 
outside sources of legitimacy? For example, 
there are many members of the sociological 
community who gain legitimation by the 
fact that there is a student radical movement. 
There are members of the social science com- 
munity who gain legitimation in market 
terms through the volume of their book sales. 
There are other members who gain legitima- 
tion by “executive means,” that is, by the 
number of boards they sit on in connection 
with grants. There are members of the pro- 
fession who are legitimized by their editorial 
advice and services, 

In other words, integrity and autonomy in- 
volve more than having one’s work reviewed 
by a committee of peers in order to have it 
published in approved journals; rather, in- 
tegrity and autonomy include a widespread 
network of activities. What the call for social 
indicators represents is a call for further ex- 
panding the autonomous activities of social 
science to the area of government. This, too, 
becomes one more source of legitimation of 
the activities, behavior, and beliefs of the so- 
cial scientist. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
PERSPECTIVE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


_ The study of social problems is marred by 
intellectual timidity and mired in moral am- 
biguity. Of all areas arfd aspects of sociology 
as it is currently practiced, none seems to be 
More pervasive and more parochial than so- 
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cial problems—pervasive in the sense that all 
sociologists acknowledge the existence of so- 
cial problems and the need for their removal; 
parochial in the sense that this concern for the 
importance of social problems seems confined 
to the United States. When European schol- 
ars do handle issues normally covered by a 
social-problems orientation in the United 
States, they cast them in different terms, rang- 
ing from social welfare to social policy. The 
concept of a social problem is therefore far 
from self-evident. The only certain claim is 
that the social-problems approach is a chal- 
lenge to the sanitized world of value-suspend- 
ing social science. 


SOME THEORIES OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


In the main, there are four different types 
of theories concerning social problems. First, 
social problems basically derive from social 
disorganization, which in turn is the outcome 
of the processes of change and development. 
The organization of society comes to be dis- 
rupted by demands of the moment. The vari- 
ous institutional agencies of society likewise 
fall into disuse or disrepute, creating a wide 
base of social disorganization. The difficulty 
with this kind of theory is reflected in the 
general problems of social change and revo- 
lution. Against its own desires, such a theory 
often takes social institutions to be social 
norms. 

Second, social problems are the products of 
personal deviation by individuals who are 
deficient, who are norm violators, or who 
manifest an inability either to learn or to ac- 
cept normative patterns of society. These in- 
abilities may themselves be learned patterns 
of behavior reinforced by deviant subcul- 
tures. But the main point is that the study of 
social problems be centered on the behavior of 
deviant aggregates or individuals who vio- 
late the collective norm. From this perspec- 
tive, the resolution of social problems is 
sought at the level of interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

Third, social problems arise at that point 
where wide sectors of the population exhibit 
contrasting attitudes and demand contra- 
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dictory solutions to problems: in other words, 
where values are in conflict. The conflict. or 
the intensity of the conflict, has to do \ ith 
the numbers of people who hold one set of 
values in contradiction to those who hold 
another set. An extension of the values-in- 
conflict approach is the idea that the first and 
basic ingredient of a social problem is any 
substantial discrepancy between socially 
shared standards and actual conditions of so- 
cial life. This view represents an attempted 
resolution of the values approach and the in- 
stitutional disorganization approach. Thus, 
in some measure the existence of a social 
problem is a response not simply to a conflict 
of values between social groups but to a con- 
flict between social groups and actual or- 
ganizational barriers to wealth, power, or 
status, 

The fourth view deals with social problems 
as an inevitable consequence of conflicting 
patterns in a society. When integrating or 
equilibrating formulas break down, social 
problems develop that exceed the general 
management capabilities of a system. In 
this sense, the definition of social problems 
is related to a notion of dissensus or disagree- 
ment among the members of a society based 
on norms rather than on values. It is instruc- 
tive that the authors of this approach con- 
sider normative dissensus as some kind of 
Machiavellian attempt to gain adhesion and 
adherence through propaganda, public rela- 
tions, and other apparently less-than-demo- 
cratic means. Underlying this view of social 
problems is the notion that the cause of social 
problems is social change. The difficulty with 
this line of analysis is that it is based on a half 
truth. Social change does indeed cause social 
eae but the resolution of social change 

ings about new problems, problems which 
may be more difficult to resolve than the origi- 
nating problem. For example, at a macro- 
scopic level, replacing a mildly authoritarian 
regime with a totalitarian system may re- 
solve certain problems of production, but it 
may do so at a prohibitive cost in personal lib- 
erties. Thus, a command society may create 
increased tension leading to far more difficult 
social problems. 


Broadly speaking, these four approaches 
characterize the present state of what is called 
the theory of social problems. 

The problem for those who consider social 
problems as obstacles to be overcome is that 
any true overcoming of social problems im- 
plies a perfect social system, and this entails 
several goals. First, the total institutionaliza- 
tion of all people; second, a thoroughgoing 
equilibrium of function within and among 
the various parts of a system; and third, the 
elimination of social change as either a fact 
or a value. Thus, from the point of view of 
the social system, the resolution of all social 
problems would signify the totalitarian reso- 
lution of social life. 

For example, it is true that during the 
Stalin period there was a minimal amount of 
crime in the Soviet Union and that under the 
present Soviet regime there is a much greater 
increase in all the basic indices of crime. 
Does this mean that the Stalin period repre- 
sented that which is good in social life as 
opposed to the present era? I doubt that any- 
one interested in therapeutic democracy could 
sustain such a point of view. Indeed, the in- 
crease in so-called social problems may 1n 
fact indicate an increase in social develop- 
ment. Therefore, the existence of social prob- 
lems may be good. Those who are labeled 
as problem children or problem people may 
be the essential agencies of the process O 
change and development so highly prized in 
most parts of the world, although of course 
less valued by those who have reached a ma 
ture state of modern development. 


THE “SOCIAL” IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


If we take the term social problems and try 
to isolate its meaning, it is obvious that the 
problems are specified as social in contrast to 
something else. But few social scientists seem 
to know quite what that something else rep- 
resents. Everyone talks about social problems 
and with more official sanction than ever 9% 
fore, but not everyone is aware of the 1m- 
plications of social problems. x 

From the analytic and the historical points 
of view, the concept of social is usually co” 
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trasted with economic on the one hand and 
psychological on the other. The notion of the 
distinctly social base came in response to uni- 
causal doctrines of behavior. Criminology, 
which in many ways harbingered present 
views of social problems, was especially guilty 
of unicausal theories of criminal behavior. 
Throughout the formative period of sociol- 
ogy, crime and criminality were seen as hav- 
ing either economic or biological sources. 
Manipulation of law and the material en- 
vironment held resolutions to crime and dis- 
content. Because the definition of society was 
often one-dimensional, problem resolution 
tended to be unicausal. 

The concept of social problems raises a host 
of “modernizing” issues. There are many 
nonutilitarian crimes—crimes that do not 
have any direct correlation to the object or 
person being assaulted. When the windows of 
schoolrooms are broken during long hot sum- 
mers by students or former students, the ob- 
ject is clearly not to make money. According 
to one sociologist’s explanation, breaking 
windows is illustrative of nonutilitarian 
crime, representing in this case a revolt 
against middle-class education or middle- 
class educators (Cohen, 1955). In short, 
crime, particularly that of youthful offenders, 
may be conscious and yet symbolic. 

This explanation of criminal behavior is 
different from economic explanation. The 
suggestion that, in the twentieth century at 
least, there were problems that were noneco- 
nomic in character gave rise to the study of 
social problems as a symbolic phenomenon 
no less than a pragmatic one. The men who 
did the most work in this area—which came 
to be known as the “Chicago school”—did 
more than make imaginative uses of sym- 
bolic spheres. They employed all sorts of 

objective” factors—from urbanism to indus- 
trialism, They developed a host of supple- 
mentary notions concerning the character of 
problems. It was held, for example, that the 
closer one lives to the industrial center of a 
city the higher the rates of crime, and that 
this was true irrespective of the economic 
levels of the residents of the central city. 
While the data upon which this ecological 
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theory was built have been challenged, the 
underlying theme of plural (and social) ex- 
planation became entrenched. 

Along the same lines, a theory of differen- 
tial punishment was fused to a theory of 
differential association to explain certain 
types of criminality. For example, it was 
found that crimes between blacks were more 
likely to go unpunished than were crimes 
between whites, indicating that the statistical 
loadings are social rather than economic. 
Another finding of this problems approach 
was that racial competition increases at the 
perimeter of racial enclaves and decreases at 
the center of such districts. Studies showed 
that a relatively lower rate of crime was re- 
ported in all-Negro districts than in the 
racially changing sections on the geographi- 
cal perimeter of the black belt. These observa- 
tions linked the concepts of ethnicity and en- 
vironment to economic conditions. 

These linkages had a profound effect on 
the whole development and structure of so- 
ciology. It accounted in good measure for the 
characteristically American stamp to sociol- 
ogy. Men like Ernest Burgess, Robert Park, 
Herbert Blumer, Louis Wirth, Walker Reck- 
less, and many others of the Chicago school 
were certainly instrumental in changing the 
thinking of a generation of community plan- 
ners and policy-makers, The notion of the 
social problem in contrast to the idea of eco- 
nomic revolution-shaped American local 
politics from the New Deal in the thirties to 
the New Frontier in the sixties. 

The economic approach to problems was 
not followed directly by the social problems 
approach but rather by a psychological orien- 
tation. The reaction to economic determinism 
was psychological determinism—a far less 
sophisticated perspective. Problems were held 
to be basically individual in character. Indi- 
vidual dislocations were said to underlie 
criminal patterns. Interestingly, it was the so- 
cial workers and social welfare people—those 
who had face-to-face contact with the prob- 
lem people—who generally gravitated to this 
position. Since the individual is the primary 
agent of crime, or the primary agent of devi- 
ance, he must also be the primary focus of 
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power. Thus human will or intention must 
be at the-basis of a solution to crime. The psy- 
chological approach to social problems appre- 
ciated the strongly voluntaristic quality 
peculiar to many crimes. The theoretical inten- 
tion involved a recognition that crime is com- 
mitted by a person, not a society. It also had 
as a strong empirical base the fact that many 
crimes tend to be nonrepetitive in character. 
For example, homicide is a nonrepetitive act 
in nearly every case. The reasons for murder 
generally have to do with highly charged but 
transitory situations. These peaks are un- 
usual, if not unique; the vast plain of daily 
human interaction is commonplace and 

uiescent. Thus the fact that the maximum 

legrees of crimes were noted to be noneco- 
nomic in character posed the interesting 
possibility of explaining all criminality as 
illustrative of deviance and personality disor- 
ganization, whether permanent or tempo- 
rary. 

Coming last, the sociological theory of so- 
cial problems was able to raise all kinds of 
novel considerations. Advocates of the social 
problems approach admitted that there are 
economic problems and economic crimes, 
psychological problems and_ psychological 
crimes. They pointed out that there are po- 
litical crimes—graft, bribery, price-fixing, and 
vote-buying—and crimes peculiar to a social 
class—white-collar crimes and blue-collar 
crimes. The more the social problems ap- 
proach granted, the more it served to crack 
open unicausal explanations by playing off 
one form of determinism against another, 

There are obvious class bases, ethnic bases, 
and status bases to the question of crime. The 
social problems approach advocated focus on 
the notion of crime because it was intimately 
linked with the practical problems of the ad- 
ministration of cities, states, and nations, a 
concern that is characteristically American. It 
enabled the sociologist for the first time to 
engage in an act of social reconstruction or 
social regeneration. Later this was followed 
by studies of bureaucratic styles of work con- 
nected with federal programs. However, the 
first real impact at a pragmatic level, the first 


sense of being a profession rather than a 
teaching vocation (despite loud denials to 
the contrary), occurred with respect to the 
urban setting—Chicago, Baltimore, Hous- 
ton—and the corporate industrial setting— 
Western Electric, Bell Telephone, ete. Ad- 
ministrators started hiring sociologists not to 
teach but to solve problems of delinquency, 
absenteeism, crime. 


THE “PROBLEM” IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The use of the word problems introduces 
another ambiguous term. The problem with 
problems is that it does not specify what is 
not a problem. How do you define a situa- 
tion that is not problematic? What consti- 
tutes a resolved problem? The word itself 
has enough ambiguity to raise doubts about 
its utility. This notwithstanding, it has sur- 
vived the test of use. 

The sociological literature contains two 
contrasting uses of the concept of problems. 
The functionalists differentiate between nor- 
mal behavior and problem behavior (or de- 
viance). Those who break rules and upset 
functional equilibria are engaged in creating 
social problems. Social problems texts some- 
times discuss the functional norms in terms 
of consensus, and deviance in terms of dis- 
sensus. The social forces approach, on the 
other hand, is organized around the concept 
of depersonalized dynamics. The push an 
pull of human acts are performed in an ag- 
glomerate form that is considered to 
beyond the control of any one person or 
group—irrespective of power or position. 
The notion of a force is physical. Objects 
are set in motion, displaying contrary ten 
encies and trajectories and involving differ- 
ent parameters that are resolved in the “nat 
ural” course of events. . 

Both of these uses of problems are quite 
different from the character of social pr 
lems. A social problem implies a social solu- 
tion. Its perspective opposes the hidden = 
of physicalism, operating behind the backs 
of men in the style of a field or force. 

Given such a distinction, one would expect 
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to find, and indeed does find, differences in 
the treatment of issues. The social forces ap- 
proach tends to be closer to the general sys- 
tems view. It studies Negroes “objectively” 
rather than therapeutically. The examination 
of demographic patterns among blacks, their 
migration and marital patterns, takes prece- 
dence over the problem of large families or 
the problem of homes without husbands. The 
ease with which the social forces approach 
can drift into abstract attitudes is reflected in 
the separation of the forces of social change 
from the human agencies making such 
changes. 

These contrasts made, the chore is now to 
see what social problems has come to mean 
as an operational phrase. Here we face a 
dilemma. Nearly every social problems text 
opens with a highly open-ended theoretical 
statement of the problem, then proceeds to 
expound the same old dried-up, ossified no- 
tion of problems that has appeared in every 
other text. 


THE SEARCH FOR AN OPERATIONAL FIT 


Sociologists concerned with the theory of 
social problems are concerned with the rela- 
tionship between social problems and the so- 
cial sciences in terms of where a problems 
approach “fits” the model of scientific exacti- 
tude. Social scientists concerned with social 
Practice center their energies on making 
peace in the community. Their interests, 
orientations, and objectives are guided by the 
fact that they have to create a place for them- 
selves in the general society, which means, in 
effect, that their conception of science will 
itself be an applied notion. 

_The most elusive problem for those who 
view social problems as social practice is to 
understand the implications inherent in the 
connections established between practitioners 
and “patients.” Vested interests are con- 
cerned with resolving some problems but 
not others. And the pressures to validate pol- 
icy positions because of societal “demands” 
are great. For example, if the FBI statistics 
on crime continue in an upward spiral year 


in and year out, then the demand for more 
police is somehow legitimated. And among 
“men of action,” the gulf between legitima- 
tion and verification is often foggy. But were 
crime statistics to show a steady decline, there 
would be no reason to increase the size of 
the police force. The question then arises: 
Which is the chicken and which is the egg? 
Does the police force increase its size and 
then expand its definition of what it con- 
siders to be crime, or does crime increase and 
thus create a need for a larger police force? 

A perception of the problem as primarily 
one of police manpower will lead to a radi- 
cally different conclusion than a perception of 
the problem as a spiraling crime rate. Even 
if we can make up our minds on such prob- 
lems (which I am not sure we can), another 
problem greets the practitioner. At what 
point is the solution worse than the problem? 
When confronted with concrete decisions, at 
what point does the practitioner decide that it 
is worse to have X amount of crime than it 
is to have Y number of policemen? ‘There is 
surely a saturation point in the size of police 
forces just as there is a tolerance point for 
criminal behavior. 


BELIEFS THAT DIVIDE 


In discussing the principles of sociology, it 
is important to recognize that we are not 
discussing a solid phalanx of truth—of in- 
tellectual troops marching arm in arm into 
battle for knowledge and against ignorance. 
Sociology is a serious business, and a hall- 
mark of serious activities is that the beliefs 
that divide often are as significant as those 
that unite. 


Stance of Sociology 


The first area of disagreement concerns the 
proper stance of sociology: Should sociology 
be important or should sociology be im- 
peccable? An appreciation of the division be- 
tween the social problems and the social sys- 
tems approaches can be gained by posing the 
issues in terms of two words—important 
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sociology or impeccable sociology. The so- 
ciologists who want important findings and 
are willing to sacrifice the perfection that goes 
with systems analysis characterize the prob- 
lems approach. Problems-oriented people 
often take great risks and tend to be oppor- 
tunist in their professional behavior. Practi- 
tioners who are concerned with the sources of 
welfare and the manipulation of power are 
not always able to withstand the blandish- 
ments of power. The social psychology under- 
lying their interest is as likely to be motivated 
by the compelling force of elitist persuasions 
as by the needs of the problem-ridden. 

On the other hand, there are the impec- 
cable sociologists, the systematic analysts. 
They are concerned with formal elegance, 
perfection of design, and data collecting. 
Everything they write has to be established 
by antecedent findings. In terms of charis- 
matic appeal or humanistic appraisals they 
are often unattractive. But the social systems 
approach has the advantage of not being 
easily ensnared by political opportunism, 
largely because those concerned with for- 
mal elegance and antecedent evidence rarely 
get the chance to be opportunistic within 
the larger political culture. Sociologists who 
are concerned with the minutiae, however 
unappealing they may be to the “big-range” 
sociologists, have the asset of any artist. They 
want the perfect research design rather than 
practical results. The aesthetic vision of the 
impeccable sociologist thus preserves him 
from the debilitating disease of “helping 
people.” 


View of the World 


The second area of disagreement con- 
cerns the sociologist’s view of the world: Does 
he conceive of the world as problematic or 
does he conceive of it as systematic? Those 
who are concerned with social problems have 
a pragmatic vision of the world as being open 
and up for grabs. Sociologists concerned with 
social problems have a belief in a problematic 
world as a philosophical precondition no less 
than as a therapeutic device. No one seriously 


concerned with social problems can assert 
the possibility or the desirability of a resolu- 
tion to all problems. On the contrary, every 
solution carries within it the risk that the pos- 
tulated solution may be worse than the origi- 
nal social problem. This fact creates a vested 
interest in locating the sources of new prob- 
lems, or in redefining old facts as‘new issues 
in order to maintain the professional role of 
the social problems expert. 

Those who start with the notion of a so- 
cial system are concerned with filling in its 
parts with resolutions. They know the con- 
tours of society. They know society is reason- 
able. How else can one develop a system? 
There is no place for sloppiness in a sys- 
tematic society. The milkman is always there 
in the morning because people need milk. By 
virtue of such a zelos, the world must be right 
because it can be explained functionally. 

Totalitarian social systems extend this ap- 
proach. The trains run on time; therefore, 
the world is reasonable. The rationale under- 
lying the social systems approach starts from 
observations of regularity in the world and 
often ends up by a demand that the whole 
world be regulated. The assumption is not 
that of the pragmatic wide-open world, but 
rather the absolute adjustment of the parts 
of the world so that the rational whole is not 
disturbed. If the world is reasonable, those 
elements that are out of line with its reason- 
ableness must be changed. If the norms © 
society are reasonable, then deviant types 
must be processed. 

In contrast, those who argue the prob- 
lematic character of the world state that the 
world rather than its parts must be ne 
reasonable. Sociological decisions depen 
heavily on metaphysical presuppositions, an 
no less on methodological predispositions: 
The universes of discourse in the problem 
and in the system are different. The pro 
lems-oriented sociologist lives in the worl 
where drug addiction, alcoholism, prostitu- 
tion, and other marginal ways of performing 
for a living are widespread if not normative. 
The systems-oriented sociologist lives in 3 
world of milkmen who deliver the milk on 
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time and of families who drink the milk and 
pay their bills on time. The people that they 
investigate are presumed to be normal as well 
as normative in their patterns. 


Conception of Change 


The third area of disagreement concerns 
the conception of change: Is change gener- 
ated from within the system and its conse- 
quences programmed, or is change spon- 
taneous and its consequences unanticipated? 
The concept of change is the reverse side of 
the concept of social order. If social problems 
and social systems function to maintain so- 
cial order, then conflict and consensus func- 
tion to stimulate social change. Nevertheless, 
to ask how change is stimulated is not quite 
the same as to ask how social order is main- 
tained. 

_ There are two different visions of chang- 
ing society. In one, peers communicate and 
share notes. They have rational discourse. 
Then they debate an issue and arrive at a 
settlement. The progress of man does not 
occur, it is legislated. This is a parliamentary 
(and, incidentally, an elitist) vision of social 
change. Customarily, scholars who are con- 
cerned with parliamentary orientations de- 
velop consensual notions about the legislation 
of change. The other vision, characteristic of 
the problems approach, assumes that change 
is often spontaneous, unregulated, even 
apolitical. Change is held to be an unantici- 
pated consequence of wars, the rise and fall 
of empires, or the innovation of marginal so- 
cial groups. There is a combative notion of 
change, that is, change as extralegal. Conflict 
is viewed as generating a doctrine of social 
problems; correspondingly, a notion of so- 
cial problems as enveloped by social change 
has come to dominate the problems approach. 

The image of social change as a segment 
of the social order is radically at variance with 
the image of social order as a temporary equi- 
librium of the forces making for change. In 
a sense, the paradox of order being considered 
“Political” and change being considered 

nonpolitical” is but a reflex of the conception 


of “reality” as being problematic rather than 
systematic. 

The study of social deviance within Ameri- 
can sociology has traditionally been based on 
a model that consigns delinquent behavior to 
the instruments of social welfare. This model 
has sought to liberalize the visible agencies 
of social control (the police, judiciary, and 
welfare agents) by converting them from 
punitive instruments into rehabilitative in- 
struments. This underlying premise that pun- 
ishment and rehabilitation are the only two 
possible responses to deviance, exemplifies 
the conventional tendency to evaluate devi- 
ant behavior in therapeutic rather than po- 
litical terms. 

In the traditional welfare model, deviant 
behavior is defined as a social problem. This 
definition implies several important assump- 
tions about the nature of deviance. First, it 
takes for granted that deviance is a problem 
about which something should be done. Sec- 
ond, it assumes that deviance is a public 
problem, which gives the social agencies the 
right to intervene. Finally, it treats deviance 
as a social problem in contradistinction to a 
political issue, thus relegating decisions con- 
cerning deviance to administrative agencies 
rather than to the political arena. As a result, 
deviance is handled by experts instead of 
being debated by the very publics who are 
supposedly menaced. 

These beliefs about the nature of deviance 
have scant empirical justification. They de- 
rive from no intrinsic characteristics of devi- 
ance. Rather, they are normative statements 
about how deviant behavior should be 
treated, 

Actually, the decision to treat deviance as a 
social problem is itself a political decision. It 
represents the political ability of one group of 
decision-makers to impose its value senti- 
ments about how best to handle deviance. 
The anomaly is that, although the political 
decision has been to treat deviance as a non- 
political problem, deviance persists as a po- 
litical problem. A comprehensive analysis of 
deviance must include political factors by de- 
termining which decision-makers define de- 
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viance as a social problem and indicating 
why they consider deviance a problem. 

Conventional wisdom about deviance is 
reinforced by the highly formalistic vision 
of politics held by many social workers and 
sociological theorists. This view confines poli- 
tics to the formal electoral process and to the 
maintenance of a party apparatus through 
procedural norms. Only behavior within the 
electoral process is defined as political in 
character, thus excluding acts of social devi- 
ance from the area of legitimacy. 

The majoritarian formulation of politics 
prevails among those who define political in 
more liberal terms, and this usually includes 
the social pathologists. As a political frame- 
work, however, the majoritarian approach is 
limited to the political strategies available to 
majorities or to powerful minorities having 
access to elite groups. The strategies available 
to disenfranchised minorities are largely ig- 
nored, and thus the politics of deviance also 
goes unexamined. The behavior of rule- 
makers and law enforcers is treated as a 
policy decision rather than as a political phe- 
nomenon, while a needlessly severe distinc- 

tion is made between law and politics. Ana- 
lyses of political reality at the level of electoral 
results help foster this limited conception of 
politics. Consequently, the shared inheritance 
of sociology has placed the study of deviant 
behavior at one end of the spectrum and the 
study of political behavior at the other. 

Conventional nonpolitical responses on the 
part of sociology were possible largely be- 
cause the political world itself has encouraged 
this kind of crisp differentiation between per- 
sonal deviance and public dissent. Political 
deviance is a concept rarely invoked by poli- 
ticians because the notion of politics itself im- 
plies the right of dissension. 

Thus, with the possible exception of An- 
archists, Communists, and Socialists (and 
sometimes even these groups are included in 
the political spectrum normally defined as 
legitimate), there is no political stance that 
can be dealt with as an area of deviance. The 
nature of American political pluralism itself 
promotes dissent, at least in the ideal version 


of the American political system. The onus 
of responsibility in the castigation of a politi- 
cal victim is upon the victimizer. Rights and 
guarantees are often marshaled on behalf of 
a widening of the political dialogue. Indeed, 
the definition of American democracy has 
often been in terms of minority supports 
rather than majority victories. 

The area of deviance is not covered by the 
same set of norms that govern minority politi- 
cal life. The source of responsibility for devi- 
ant behavior, whether it be drug addiction, 
homosexuality, alcoholism, or prostitution, is 
not borne by the person making the charges 
but rather is absorbed by the victims of such 
charges. The widespread recognition of the 
juridical shakiness of the deviant’s position 
serves to privatize the deviant and embolden 
those who press for the legal prosecution of 
deviance. While the right to dissent politi- 
cally is guaranteed (within certain limits), 
the right to dissent socially is almost totally 
denied those without high social status. 

The line between the social deviant and 
the political marginal is fading, and the dis- 
tinction between them is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. As this happens, political dissent by 
deviant means will be subject to the types of 
repression that have been a traditional re- 
sponse to social deviance. This development 
compels social scientists to reconsider their 
definitions of the entire range of social phe- 
nomena—from deviance to politics. 

For the social sciences, this implies a new 
connection between social problems and po 
litical action; the old division can no longer 
be sustained, In terms of theory, the new 
conditions throw into doubt the entire his- 
tory of political science as an examination 0 
the electoral situation, and of social problems 
research as a study of personal welfare. 
politics is amplified to incorporate all forms 
of pressure, whether by deviants or orthodox 
pressure groups, to change the established so- 
cial order, and if sociology is redefined to 1n- 
clude pressure by deviants to redesign the so- 
cial system to include them on their own 
terms, then there is a common fusion, a com- 
mon drive, and a common necessity between 
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sociology and political science, not only on the 
level of empirical facts but on the level of sci- 
entific interpretation. 

Some sociologists have already adapted to 
this new situation. Richard A. Cloward’s 
work in organizing welfare recipients is a 
particularly striking effort, that confounds 
both classical capitalist and classical socialist 
doctrines (Cloward & Elman, 1966). This 
marks the first time that a sociologist has 
been involved in organizing welfare recipi- 
ents. This enlargement of roles demonstrates 
that changes are occurring in what consti- 
tutes political life and social work. 

There are several other important direc- 
tions that applied sociologists might follow: 
drug addicts might be organized to alter 
laws concerning drug use; students might be 
organized to change the character of schools; 
and mental patients might be organized to 
change the way they are treated. In each of 
these cases, change would be initiated from 
below by members of subordinate marginal 
groups. This would be in sharp contrast to 
the ‘conventional elitist pattern of politics, 
where decisions are made from above by 
members of the prevailing majority. This is 
the primary distinction between the existing 
political party style and the emerging po- 
litical outsider style. 


PRESSURES FOR CHANGE: 
GENERATIONAL CONFLICT 


The most glaring source of conflict in con- 
temporary industrial societies is not between 
religious groups, political parties, workers 
and management, or even the races; it is be- 
tween youth and adults. To be sure, race 
riots in America have proved more costly in 
terms of lives and money, but even within the 
struggle for black empowerment there is 
strong generational conflict. The Black 
Power movement is largely staffed and led by 
young people, and rioters also tend to be 
young. Student revolts are taking place on 
hundreds of university campuses and in 
dozens of countries, and they are occurring 
with increasing frequency, intensity, and 


duration. Thus the generational conflict is in- 
ternational and cross-cultural in character. 
Yet student unrest has still to be treated as a 
social movement, as a societal and political 
problem, as a driving force in history. Con- 
sequently, no social theory has been de- 
veloped to account for it. 

Students are never considered as a separate 
group or entity (in contrast to a congerie or 
statistical category) with their own structural 
location in society and history and their own 
unique experience. Perusal of the technical 
literature reveals hundreds of studies of 
young people and students that use social 
class as an independent variable for predict- 
ing such things as academic success, occupa- 
tional choice and mobility, adjustment, and 
so on, but none has taken students as a class 
in and for itself or examined student revolts 
as manifestations of a class conflict. The im- 
plicit notion of the nonperson status of youth 
and students is so pervasive in our culture 
that social scientists as well as society fail to 
consider the reciprocity of rights and obliga- 
tions in interaction when studying genera- 
tional struggle. 

This question of rights and their fulfill- 
ment—sometimes called justice—is emi- 
nently political, and if history teaches any- 
thing it is that politically oppressed classes 
constitute a major source of support for rev- 
olutionary movements. My contention is that 
students are becoming a politicized genera- 
tion-class. They constitute neither a society 
nor a party; and they are more than a sector of 
the economy, a segment of the population, a 
status group. As a group, students form a 
systematic type that has most of the charac- 
teristics of a revolutionary class, the essential 
difference being the replacement of the pov- 
erty base by a generational base. 


STUDENTS AS A SOCIAL CLASS 


The implications of regarding students as 
asocial class are varied. Such an approach em- 
phasizes their historical importance, and this 
is crucial in a dynamic society that must rely 
on the political mobilization and moral fervor 
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of its youth for rejuvenation. Moreover, estab- 
lishing the structural location of a group 
makes possible the rational restructuring of 
society to reduce strains and to redirect 
wasted energy. By treating students as a class, 
the need for an institutional response on the 
part of adult society as well as an institution- 
alized mode of participation for the young is 
pointed up. These are minimal, prima facie 
consequences of a model which brings con- 
flict to focal awareness, thereby pinpointing 
the sources and mechanisms of change. 

The fusion of the two concepts of genera- 
tion and class brings into sharp focus the 
importance of the problem of students in so- 
ciety. The problem of status groups is in 
part definitional and in part analytical. The 
difference between analytical and empirical 
levels of discourse, which may be distinct in 
abstract analytical concepts, are linked in 
empirical reality. This is often the case in 
the connections between class, status, party, 
and power. Historically important classes 
tend to be empirically coincident with high 
status and coercive capacities. Students are in 
an anomalous position; they are highly edu- 
cated and have relatively high standards of 
living, yet they are politically and economi- 
cally exploited. The language of class helps 
characterize the nature of the student ex- 
perience. 

Students certainly meet the criteria of a 
social class. They share a common occupa- 
tion, education, economic dependency, forms 
of housing, and styles of speech, dress, music, 
and other symbolic identifications. They also 
have negative identification, such as personal 
alienation, lack of property, political-legal 
status, high frequency of interaction confined 
within the group, and large numbers in close 
physical proximity. 

To some degree youth is a quantitative 
change in an industrially advanced society. 
Not only did industrialization make possible 
mass education, but advanced technology and 
specialization required that society extend the 
length of time its young spent in formal 
schooling. One no longer graduated from 
childhood to adulthood at puberty; rather, 


one was “asked” to defer one’s full partici- 
pation in society and, concomitantly, was re- 
lieved of certain responsibilities. This relief 
from social responsibility has come to be a 
defining characteristic of higher education 
from the freshman year through the post- 
doctoral stage. 

The single most important sociological 
variable in determining “youthness” is an in- 
dividual’s status vis-à-vis the labor force or 
economy. This is as true for the college stu- 
dent as for the unemployed high school 
dropout. To be in the job force means to have 
a position in society proper, to contribute to 
society, and to carry one’s own weight; 
whereas to be a student, hippie, or an other- 
wise economically nonproductive person, 18 
to be a nonperson in an important sense. 
Although differential prestige attaches to 
various youth categories, the relationship peo- 
ple have to the productive process is still the 
prime determinant of status and power in 
American society. 

Never before have so many people been so 
“nonproductive” during their years of great- 
est intellectual and physical strength. In addi- 
tion to roughly eight million youth in college, 
there are more than one million young peo- 
ple in military service. Nor can the unem- 

loyed be ignored. This age group has the 
highest rate of unemployment. For example, 
in 1965 only 55.7 percent of those aged sixteen 
to nineteen who were counted as part of the 
labor force actually had gainful employment. 
And the unemployment rate in the twenty to 
twenty-four-year-old group was roughly 
percent of their number. This is in contrast 
to the 96.5 percent employed in the twenty- 
five to forty-four age group. However, since a 
social class, like a social movement, needs an 
institutional anchor, the student movement 
has become the most important expression 
and principal manifestation of generation’ 
conflict. The relation between youth as a gen- 
eration and students as a class is also clear 1m 
the extension of formal education as an eco- 
nomic and social necessity rather than 
luxury of voluntary participation. 

In the past forty years college enrollment 
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has increased nearly eight times as fast as the 
growth of the total population, while gradu- 
ate enrollment in the past sixty years has 
undergone a more than forty-fold increase. 
Not only are such percentages continuing to 
increase as government and business require 
more people with college degrees, but the 
time spent by the young at college is being ex- 
tended as the demand for technical sophisti- 
cation and advanced degrees increases. 
There is the added incentive on society to in- 
crease school populations in order to min- 
imize the pressure on the labor force. This 
is done by reducing the number seeking jobs 
and by raising the age level of entry to the 
more prestigeful positions. The changing 
character of participation in formal educa- 
tion makes it clear that the treatment of stu- 
dents as a special occupational category opens 
wide the possibility of applying the princi- 
ples of class mobilization to students and 
their culture. 

Moreover, these eight million young stu- 
dents are not just spread throughout the land; 
they are packed into a few square acres of 
campuses, dormitories, and surrounding 
apartment houses. The mean density of stu- 
dents per campus is about three thousand. 
However, the majority of students are found 
on the few largest campuses, which have 
populations ranging from fifteen to thirty 
thousand (and several even larger); this is 
especially true of the huge state systems of 
universities and colleges. 

A majority of these students share special 
housing conditions. One form is the dorm, 
wherein the university (supposedly acting in 
loco parentis) is expected to enforce rules and 
regulations that for the most part are unen- 
forceable. Students are packed into tiny 
rooms, provided with institutional food, and 
offered scant facilities for releasing pent-up 
energy or for meeting other needs of the 
normal, whole adult. The demand for off- 
campus housing is greater than the supply, 
thus students are economically exploited in 
the more privileged form of housing by pay- 
ing inflated rents. Even these student resi- 
dences tend to be old and separated from 
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other facilities. Students are for the most 
part isolated from the larger social com- 
munity, thereby increasing intraclass relations 
and decreasing intergroup contact. 

In short, there does exist a local or institu- 
tional setting for a student class. The rela- 
tion of students to the university, and, in turn, 
the university’s relation to society are anala- 
gous to the relation of nineteenth-century 
workers to the factory and the factory’s rela- 
tion to the society of that day. 


Impact of the University Setting 


Focusing on the university as a factory is 
more than a neat analogue. For in this 
setting youthful sensibilities are most fla- 
grantly violated, if only because more is ex- 
pected. College is portrayed as a place to 
develop critical thought, wisdom, and a per- 
sonal philosophy as well as marketable skills. 
But reality is different. The university com- 
munity is often rigidly departmentalized, 
fragmenting the life of ideas into prosaic 
practice—the rote stockpiling of facts, figures, 
and pat answers rather than experimental 
testing and true dialogue. The processes of 
rationalizing life and extending education in- 
volved a systematization, formalization, spe- 
cialization, and fragmentation of the content 
of experience and an increasing separation of 
“learning” from “doing.” 

Students are pitted against one another in 
competition for scarce resources in the form 
of high grades. Since grades must be allo- 
cated on the basis of some “objective” and 
therefore standardized criteria, representa- 
tions of personal or idiosyncratic creativity 
receive little encouragement. The student 
learns that while short-term success—such 
as a good first job, admission to a quality 
graduate school, scholarships, grants, and 
parental financial support—is highly depend- 
ent on good grades, long-term success is only 
tenuously related to such effort. 

The size and impersonality of most univer- 
sities is also a factor. Many of them have 
grown to resemble mass-production lines. 
Freshmen and sophomores increasingly find 
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themselves in classes with several hundred 
peers, able to catch little more than a glimpse 
of well-known but distant professors, who 
are protected from overexposure to these 
“lower” classes by graduate teaching as- 
sistants. 


Dichotomy of the University Experience 


In the university, questions of freedom, 
justice, equality, and democracy are raised to 
a high level of intellectual appreciation. Stu- 
dents come to expect a close fit between these 
ideals and practice. But students are treated 
as second-class citizens, experiencing a com- 
bination of semicorporate administrative-fi- 
nancial organizational structures and a feudal 
system of relationships within and between 
departments. The student confronts a strati- 
fied set of “classes” of which his own, the 
largest, has the fewest rights and least power. 
Consequently, the university becomes a sym- 
bol of particularistic interests rather than of 
leadership. Student power has come to signify 
a countervailing set of interests and a chance 
to participate in determining the purposes, 
policies, and organization of their institu- 
tional affiliation. 

Students are neither full-fledged citizens of 
the university community nor of society at 
large. The denial of full participation is 
rationalized by two implicit assumptions: 
(1) that students are innocent (at any age) 
and therefore not judicious, and (2) r 
youth are not responsible because they do not 
have “ownership” in society in the adult sense 
of work and paying taxes. In essence, the 
ruling generation decides for youth and stu- 
dents what is good for them and then de- 
fines the channels for gaining status as ma- 
ture adults. 


POTENTIALS FOR CLASS CONFLICT 


It is conjectured that the brevity of the stu- 
dent experience, along with the subsequent 
near-total movement into adult life with its 
family and economic responsibilities and 
other involvements in the ongoing system, 


are fatal to the development of a potential 
revolutionary class. But such arguments only 
obscure the essence of social position in gen- 
eral and this one in particular. All classes ex- 
perience considerable mobility. What is cru- 
cial is the existence of objective conditions 
and the consequent experience and type of 
social relationships that are rooted there. 
Although manifested in individuals, experi- 
ence is dependent on position. Class is based 
on the.realities of existence filtered through 
the social system and not on particular indi- 
viduals. Social reality is determined by posi- 
tion in power relationships. Each type of con- 
dition produces its own kind of experience 
and perspective, therefore consciousness 1$ a 
property of social position. Ideology, action, 
style, and organizational form are seated in 
the collectivity and not in the individuals 
who constitute a class at any moment. This 
implies that the struggle is between social 
systems or between classes rather than be- 
tween individuals as human beings. It further 
implies that as long as certain structures an 
relationships obtain, there will be class con- 
flict. 

The youth of today live in, indeed were 
born in, an entirely new kind of history. We 
have had scientific and technological revolu- 
tions in energy transformation (atom), in 1n- 
formation manipulation (computers), 10 
health (bioengineering), in transportation 
(commercial and space), and in communica- 
tion (especially the mass media). The first 
commercial use of space technology was for 
communication satellites. Today's students 
are accustomed to viewing spectacular ma 
terial production and control of the clements 
and physical disease side by side with a 
massive failure to solve social, economic, an 
political problems. 

What is unique about the situation of the 
modern student is the sense of accelerate 
history, of instant mass communication, © 
rapid technological innovation, of adminis 
trative and professorial involvements 1n in- 
dustry and government-funded projects, an? 
of large numbers of people massed togethers 
in other words, the university turned com 
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glomerate. There is an increasing indication 
among youth of consciousness as a political 
generation and class. These include similar 
tastes and conventions, relative homogeneity 
of beliefs and values, identification with com- 
mon symbols, similarity of political style and 
goals, expressed hostility toward other classes, 
and stereotypical responses by classes toward 
each other. 

The crucial question of a youth culture 
concerns the importance of its differences 
from other cultural styles and their long- 
term effects and implications. Nearly all stu- 
dents accept the values of democracy, justice, 
etc, but there the continuity of generations 
ends. The conservative cluster emphasizes 
continuity of inherited ways, while the radi- 
cal cluster emphasizes discontinuity. What is 
surprising is the amount of support exhibited 
for the radical left, Recent student revolts 
have had the active and passive support of a 
group of sympathizers whose number far ex- 
ceeds the number of those “registered” with 
the New Left, or of the small groups involved 
in planning and organizing disruptions. Ina 
poll of young Americans conducted for For- 
tune in late 1968, Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., 
identified a “forerunner” group of college 
students whose opinions differed from the 
adult generation on many basic issues in im- 
portant degrees (Fortune, 1969). The size of 
this group is 42 percent, indicating the high 
degree of latent dissatisfaction with the status 
quo. Thus, the radical impulses of the pres- 
ent youth class show marked discontinuities 
with the expressed attitudes of the previous 
generation of the fifties. 


Generational Differences 


There exist important differences of style, 
caused in part by a lack of voting privileges 
and other forms of political “clout.” Believ- 
ing themselves not taken seriously, students 
may resort to more spectacular forms of ac- 
tion in order to draw attention to their spe- 
cial condition. Political action and social 
change are more than the civic process. When 
traditional political channels appear blocked 


—cither through assassination or party mach- 
inations—the resort to confrontational poli- 
tics greatly increases. Student efforts to im- 
plement change tend to be limited to means 
that are considered socially deviant: individ- 
ual refusals to participate in war, collective 
disruptions of public places—Pentagon, party 
conventions, etc.—demonstrations, sit-ins, 
and civil disobedience such as burning draft 
cards and files. 

Student disruptions, while occurring 
throughout history, have been unconnected, 
This constitutes sufficient reason to posit an 
existential root for the conflict between young 
students and adult society. But now that so- 
ciety has become technological, more highly 
differentiated, and functionally interdepen- 
dent, student revolts reverberate more. Their 
effects extend further into a more sensitive 
system of institutional and informational re- 
lationships. Modern communication €n- 
hances both public visibility of disturbances 
and the connections among the various 
events. To the degree that students do act as 
a class, for themselves as well as in them- 
selves, student movements are no longer 
sporadic or independent. Rather, the move- 
ment has reached epidemic proportions, be- 
coming mutually reinforcing and intercon- 
nected, often sharing some of the same leaders 
(both within a country and across national 
borders). 

In terms of revolution-making, the prob- 
lem of size is crucial but unresolved. It is not 
precisely known what proportion of popula- 
tion constitutes a critical “mass.” It is certain, 
however, that a relatively small minority can 
create the conditions for, if not carry off, a 
revolution. 

Analyzing rapid social change while it is 
occurring is always difficult, since events 
move more rapidly than data can be de- 
veloped. The difficulties in examining the 
black student movement are compounded by 
factors beyond those that apply to the more 
general student movement because black stu- 
dents have been as closed to the nonblack 
world as the white students have been open to 
it, Not only have black students excluded 
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nonblacks from participation in their or- 
ganizations, but on most campuses they have 
maintained a secretive style of tactical plan- 
ning. This has been accomplished in two 
ways: (1) through the maintenance among 
most of their members of a normative disci- 
pline toward the white world that precludes 
their revealing any information, even to non- 
black friends, and (2) through the attempt to 
control news sources and other forms of pub- 
lic disclosure to permit release of only small 
amounts of information. 


Emergence of Black Power 


The black student movement is interesting 
not only because of its differences from the 
white student movement but because of the 
rapidity with which it has burgeoned., Prior to 
the assassination of Martin Luther King in 
April 1968, there were many black student 
organizations on American campuses. These 
were still in their early organizational phase, 
and few attempts had been made to project 
them onto the broader campus scene. Scat- 
tered individual blacks were active in the 
early antiwar confrontations, but the Viet- 
nam movement did not bring blacks into 
prominence among student activists. Nor 
were the civil rights experiences significant 
to black students on white campuses, since 
these events transpired at a stage when the 
numbers of blacks were small and no critical 
mass had developed on campus. 

The increase in the numbers of black stu- 
dents on white campuses came after the early 
1960s—after the civil rights movement had 
gone through its heroic phase in Montgom- 
ery, Selma, and Jackson. During this phase 
whites were drawn into support of black ac- 
tivities in southern states, and they later 
transferred their experiences back home. At 
many northern universities the southern ex- 
perience was translated into programs to 
recruit black high school graduates. These 
“outreach programs” were intended to over- 
come two basic problems in recruiting black 
students, 

First, most black high school graduates 


with adequate academic records did not apply 
to the elite universities. In some cases, this 
was the result of sheer inertia. Blacks tradi- 
tionally went to schools like Tuskegee, 
Howard, and other southern Negro colleges 
and made it; why not go there? In other 
cases it was the result of real discrimination 
and fears. 

The second problem that outreach pro- 
grams intended to resolve was the inadequate 
academic preparation of the black student (as 
compared with his white counterpart), which 
very often meant he would not be admitted 
on academic grounds alone. All other things 
being unequal, whites had better academic 
records and therefore filled up whatever va- 
cancies were available. ‘This reflected the de 
facto segregated educational systems in the 
North and the maintenance of a double-stan- 
dard system of education. This inequality 
was a factor leading in the early 1960s to pro- 

sals to intermix students (generally via 
ore arrangements) so that white parents 
would have a stake in upgrading all schools 
within a given system and not just the white 
schools. } 

Outreach programs were intended to in- 
crease participation by black students in 
mainstream white universities by encourag- 
ing them to apply for admission, by ening 
up variable admission standards (this prove 
to be a delicate issue), and by organizing 
tutorial and other special educational pro- 
grams to compensate black students with : 
ficient academic backgrounds. In the first ha 
of the sixties, outreach programs did succee 
in increasing black admissions at the under- 
graduate level. 

During the early years of these programs 
the black students’ capacities for organiza 
tion were severely limited. Not only did they 
suffer from organizational inexperience, but 
the sheer problems of survival in the higher 
quality universities made enormous demanes 
on their personal resources. Perhaps pies 
more significantly, the necessary ideologica 
orientation was only then being formulated; 
these students still saw themselves as Negro 
rather than black. Not until black ideology 
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began to be developed and black pride began 
to become widespread did black organiza- 
tions on campus get underway. There had 
been primitive formulations of black ideolo- 
gies before, but the real turning point came in 
1964 with the decision of the southern-based 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee (SNCC) to shed its white supporters and 
become an all-black movement. In 1966 
Stokely Carmichael proposed the slogan 
“Black Power” and, following the assassina- 
tion of Malcolm X in February 1965, a mean- 
ingful black ideology began to develop. The 
concept of Black Power created a distinction 
between blacks and all other categories, rang- 
ing from “Negroes” to “Colored” to “Uncle 
Toms.” 

The character of the black student move- 
ment rests upon the peculiar characteristics of 
black students themselves. Distinctly under- 
privileged (especially when compared with 
their white peers), the black students con- 
stitute a highly privileged segment of the 
black population of the United States. Not 
only are they privileged because of their 
present social position as students but be- 
cause their future mobility is virtually guar- 
anteed if they graduate from the university. 
This privileged condition is a continuation 
of an already favored social position, for black 
collegians come from relatively privileged 
backgrounds. Because substantial numbers of 
black children drop out of school before grad- 
uation, completing high school—even if these 
high schools are deficient by the standards of 
mainstream universities—places black col- 
legians in a position markedly superior to 
their black peers. 

The relative privilege of black students 
raises questions about how they relate to the 
black communities outside the university and 
how these communities, in turn, relate to 
them. For the moment, the way in which the 
student legions relate to the black community 
is rhetorically, if not behaviorally, clear. Asa 
result of the new “black is beautiful” rhetoric, 
and because of the future they envision for 
themselves in the black communities, black 
students now have a strong sense of adher- 


ence to the black world outside of the univer- 
sity. Black undergraduates, for example, talk 
about working in black community-action 
projects to improve the community’s condi- 
tion. In actuality, however, there is more talk 
on the campus than activity in the communi- 
ties, but not without reason. 

First, many universities are not located near 
black communities, so that trips from the 
center of learning to the center of action are 
made only with difficulty. Schools proximate 
totheblack community, such as Columbia and 
CCNY, are relatively few in number. Even 
at Berkeley geography poses difficulties, for 
black ghettos are some distance from the uni- 
versity. The travel time involved erodes in- 
tense, long-range involvement by students in 
community affairs. Second, the structure of 
the academic calendar poses problems for stu- 
dents, for it chops the year into time periods, 
leaving only the summer for considerable 
time commitments to community affairs. 
Third, engaging in extensive activities with 
no curricular payoff is perilous, especially 
when one is academically marginal to begin 
with, In mainstream universities even good 
students have to devote considerable time to 
their studies; many black students, coming 
from deprived backgrounds, have to work 
even harder. 

The black “community,” moreover, is still 
largely an abstraction, consisting of a variety 
of heterogeneous organizations and many 
amorphous tendencies. The great amount of 
social energy now being released in the black 
communities is improving the prospects for 
more homogeneous organization. Mean- 
while, however, black students must relate to 
the black community through specific or- 
ganizations that often are only peripherally 
involved in the black-power revolution. How 
black students get into these organizations 
depends upon the nature of the organization. 
When such organizations originate among 
lower-class Negroes now secking their own 
modus operandi, the relatively privileged 
black collegian is rarely welcomed and may 
be resented. 

Despite the black collegian’s tenuous re- 
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lationship to the black community, everyone 
believes such linkages will be established. 
Most whites, whether out of guilt or fear, be- 
lieve that articulation between the two com- 
munities is inevitable because of common 
blackness. Particularly when under pressure 
from the white community blacks feel bound 
by the new celebration of blackness. It is only 
when black collegians and black community 
leaders attempt to operate together that ten- 
sions inevitably develop. The only certainty 
is that black student activists have greater po- 
tential for linkage with the black community 
than white activists have with groupings, or- 
ganizations, or social categories in the white 
community. 

Although black student action is lineally 
part of the more general student uprising, it 
is qualitatively different since it also repre- 
sents the translation of the more general black 
revolution to the campus. Although they act 
independently of the white militants, black 
students generally receive the support of the 
former in their demands for change. The 
whites have called into question the previous 
consensus and the legitimacy of the authority 
system of the university. The major thrust has 
now shifted to blacks, and black-student ac- 
tions are spelling out in detail many gen- 
eralized demands put forward by the whites 
over the past few years. 

The black students have focused on those 
aspects of the university that affect them as 
a specific interest group. Demands vary from 
university to university but boil down to the 
establishment of procedures that would se- 
verely limit existing administration and fac- 
ulty powers and expand the powers of black 
students and increase their actual numbers. 

To put forward these demands, blacks have 
used a wide range of styles from insurrection- 
ary activitics at San Francisco State and 
Berkeley, in which they openly battled with 
police, to gentle sit-ins where there is no in- 
tent to impede the normal processes of the 
university. In many cases, confrontations 
over the demands have involved sit-ins in 
which blacks take over a university building 
and hold it during negotiations. 


Another key tactic is levying demands that 
the blacks define as nonnegotiable. Publicly 
they state that the sole acceptable response 
from the university is complete acceptance of 
the demands before the blacks end their sit-in. 
In fact, a great deal of negotiation occurs in 
which exchange of views between students 
and administration permits both to reformu- 
late their positions. 


Role of White Activists 


Despite the comparable forms of many de- 
mands of black and white activists, general- 
ized united fronts are unlikely to occur in 
the near future. Given the increasing mili- 
tancy, ideology, and rhetoric of the black- 
power movement, blacks are not likely to sur- 
render in any way their right to formulate 
decisions with respect to their demands (and 
the solution of those demands). What is more 
probable is that, as black students come into 
greater conflict with the university adminis- 
trations (and there is no guarantee that they 
will), they will seek ad hoc arrangements 
with white militants, seeking to manipulate 
and utilize white stydents to man the front 
line of their own confrontations. 


PRESSURES FOR CHANGE: 
ANTIMILITARISM 


A major area of student protest has been 
the overseas military involvement of the 
United States. Increasingly in recent years 
executive action in committing American 
military personnel has strayed from observ- 
ing basic constitutional guarantees. 


AMBIGUITY OF AUTHORITY 


One important aspect of this problem 10- 
heres in the ambiguous nature of modern 
combat conditions. What is war? What !$ 
peace? Under what classification do we place 
such modern phenomena as the cold wal; 
police action, and defensive action? That 
men in uniform have fought and lost their 
lives in such enterprises does not alter t 
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legal fact that, in the absence of a binding 
statutory code, rule by administrative fiat has 
become an invariable part of political life. 
One of the truly significant and least ex- 
amined aspects of the present allocation of 
American military force to Southeast Asia is 
the political doctrine that seems to underlie 
it. Discussion has centered on the advisability 
of direct military intervention; few have 
raised the question of the constitutionality 
of such intervention without prior congres- 
sional approval of executive policy. 

The same ambiguity exists between consti- 
tutional responsibility and executive power in 
defining military involvement in many cur- 
rent situations, For example, does the train- 
ing of Cuban exiles in the military methods 
of the United States Army on United States 
soil constitute an act of aggression? Does 
flying South Vietnamese troops into Laotian 
combat zones in U.S. helicopters manned by 
US. pilots constitute an act of aggression? 
Would the direct countercommitment of 
Chinese Communist forces to the South Viet- 
namese conflict constitute an act of aggres- 
sion? Would the direct confrontation of U.S. 
and Chinese forces on South Vietnamese soil 
require an act of Congress to formalize hos- 
tilities ? Or would such conflicts be defined as 

police actions,” as they were in Korea be- 
tween 1950 and 1953? 

The need for some clarification of legiti- 
mate executive powers, as well as a delinea- 
tion of the historic rights of Congress in mat- 
ters pertaining to the commencement and 
conduct of war, has never been more urgent. 
Until recently, congressional leaders have 
been loath to exercise their powers in the 
area of foreign policy. 


Rise of Civilian Militarists 


Diminishing congressional control has 
been reflected in the game-theory thinking of 
the new “civilian militarists” (Horowitz, 
1963). They study war and ignore politics. 
Their concept of “paramilitary operations,” 
which has become a new factor in American 
foreign policy, can be defined as political 


warfare by military means. Since such para- 
military operations function through agencies 
of executive power, such as the Department 
of State, and subagencies, such as the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the potential for any sort 
of congressional check is severely curtailed. 
Indeed, congressional financial appropria- 
tions for paramilitary operations are most 
often made on a blank-check basis. Such un- 
questioning approval underscores congres- 
sional inaction. Instead of providing a brake 
on presidential adventures, Congress is 
trapped by the Pentagon’s seeming inviola- 
bility into making possible yet new presi- 
dential forays. 

Nonetheless, with the heightened pace of 
war scares and the intensified American mili- 
tary adventurism, there has been a growing 
tide of resentment over the extension of 
political rule by administrative fiat. The leg- 
islators are aware that the bureaucratic ap- 
paratus has grown and has encroached on 
congressional prerogatives. Itis to this growth 
of executive omnipresence that the U.S. Con- 
gress has been reacting. 

In their strategies of counterforce and in- 
stant retaliation, the new civilian militarists 
have prepared a list of offenses that would 
immediately and automatically be punishable 
by nuclear assault. But how can one nation’s 
rulers convince a potential enemy that they 
seriously mean every word of such threats? 
Credibility in this case depends upon absolute 
authority in the decision-making process. An 
automatic nuclear response can be automatic 
only if military decisions are entirely cut off 
from political processes as such. Unless and 
until Congress abdicates its rights in the 
sphere of military conduct, we cannot seri- 
ously consider the concept of achieving peace 
(or, more realistically, nonwar) through 
agreements specifying justification for attack 
and counterattack. It must be noted, however, 
that insofar as decisions on military affairs 
are increasingly being made through admin- 
istrative fiat, the danger of instantancous 
preemptive war sharply increases, precisely 
through the predetermined game rationality 
advocated by the strategists of deterrence. 
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Emergence of Peace Politics 


The possibility that efforts for peaceful 
settlement of the arms race will come from 
the legislative branch of government remains 
remote. Yet it is plain that, given the present 
relationship between executive power and 
bureaucratic militarism, it would be wishful 
thinking to imagine that the White House 
will be either willing or able to develop even 
unilateral initiatives. When Congress, the 
symbolic extension of vox populi, makes plain 
its fear and distaste for military interven- 
tion through administrative decree, only then 
can a mature “peace race” be elevated to a 
political principle. The emergence of peace 
candidates and peace politics generally is thus 
acritical organizational phase of the felt need 
for international settlement. Four elements 
are clear: 

1. The legislative branches of government 
are more aware than ever before of their 
declining power to influence the admin- 
istration of government. 

2. The steady rise in international tensions 
will, to the extent that the public is alert 
and the legislature responsive, involve 
examinations of the meaning and con- 
tent of presidential authority in general. 

3. The members of Congress, and espe- 
cially of the House of Representatives, 
are indeed “closer to the public” than the 
executive. As public sentiment becomes 
increasingly opposed to war, Congress 
will have reason to exercise initiative in 
the conduct of American foreign policy. 

4. Conversely, without such public senti- 
ment the legislative branch has little 
choice except to continue to compete for 
the attentions of the military bureauc- 
racy instead of giving to this group its 
directions. 


WAR GAMESMANSHIP: 
A New PLOY 


How important to the military machine is 
this new, almost independent advisory force, 
the military-game strategists? What does 


their very existence imply politically? How 
are they chosen? To whom are they respon- 
sible? What are the checks and balances on 
the enormous powers they exercise, not only 
within the military establishment but 
throughout the highest policy-making areas 
of government? What part have they played 
in the development of executive power, so 
that now, as never before, decisions rest in the 
capacities of the presidential office, indepen- 
dent of legislative opposition or hesitation, 
with “instantaneous” decisions dependent on 
“communications” between decision-makers 
and military chiefs? 

Emphasis has been put on the lessening or 
by-passing of constitutional checks and safe- 
guards against military dominance in de- 
cision-making. But this problem is set in a 
wider context of the breakdown of civilian 
political authority as such. There is every 1n- 
dication that the United States has arrived at 
a point where the military claims of need for 
“instantaneous retaliation” have been em- 
ployed as a club to permit the easy trans- 
formation of the American military from a 
professional caste into a political force. The 
breakdown of civilian political authority has 
already moved beyond the mere transfer of 
power from the legislature of the executive 
into an entirely new phase—the breach of 
even presidential authority. i 

The seriousness of this situation is not sim- 
ply that the decision to make war is delegated 
to subordinate members of the military but 
that the decision to avoid war is also taken out 
of the hands of responsible members of the 
civilian political structure. Thus the subver- 
sion of politics in the name of military neces 
sity not only increases directly the nossibility 
of unintended war as well as war begun ca- 
priciously or diabolically, but also diminishes 
the opportunities for exploring alternatives 
for peaceful political settlements of disputes 

The irony of the situation rests in the fac 
that the principal public spokesmen justify- 
ing the process that deprives civilian authori- 
ties of effective control over basic military && 
cisions are not admirals or generals but that 
new phenomenon in American life, 
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civilian militarists. They are neither elected 
by the people nor responsible to executive 
authority; for the most part they are em- 
ployed by semiprivate and private agencies 
engaged by the government to give “objec- 
tive” advice on strategies of nuclear war. 


THE NEED FOR SAFEGUARDS 


To eliminate politics in the name of ex- 
pedient and instantaneous military retaliation 
has as its deepest consequence the disintegra- 
tion of normal social processes. The full un- 
folding of twentieth-century irrationalism 
against concepts of evolution and social de- 
velopment has taken a vicious and total form. 
Instead of man making history or being made 
by history, we have come to man breaking 
history. Total destruction can become reality 
through executive decree; it matters not 
whether the button is pressed in an impulsive 
loss of control or an unintended miscalcula- 
tion, The need for safeguards, not simply to 
limit the dangers of delicate machinery but to 
limit the excesses of powerful men, has never 
been more urgently required. 
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Social Planning, 


Social Control 
and the Law 
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INTRODUCTION 


„One of the primary premises of modern 
liberal ideology asserts that social problems 
can be solved through rational systematic 
planning. Another premise declares that 
planned attacks on social problems can suc- 
ceed in a democratic setting and within the 
limits of the rule of law. The word premise 
is perhaps too strong. The postulates of ra- 
tional planning and democratic procedure 
might better be termed “aspirations,” “hopes” 
or even “wishes,” for they lack the necessary 
empirical foundation or a priori certainty to 
serve as forceful premises in rigorous argu- 
ment, Moreover, there may be some tension 
between the two ideas. We must at least face 
the possibility that the dynamic implications 
of the concept of planning contradict the in- 
ertia inherent in legal institutions. 

The first idea, that social problems will suc- 
cumb to planned attack, presumes that neces- 
sary and sufficient means can be found to pro- 
duce given social ends. It is difficult to 
imagine a social problem whose solution 
would not entail changing behavior. As we 
consider the array of pressing social problems 
facing the United States today—racial con- 


flict, poverty, crime and violence, environ- 
mental pollution, cultural crisis and varied ex- 
pressions of discontent and unrest—we are 
hard put to find examples of problems that 
could be solved by a mere increase in good 
will. Quite the contrary, the solution of a so- 
cial problem implies that people start or stop 
doing things, that they cease engaging in con- 
duct that is often supported by deeply rooted 
political and personal interests. It follows that 
successful planning implies social control. 


LAW AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
IN LIBERAL THOUGHT 


In liberal social thought, social control re- 
fers to the insulation or neutralization of 
those private interests that would, if per- 
mitted unbridled expression, disrupt or ob- 
struct collective ends. In this context the 
phrase “collective ends” refers to ends that 
have become binding on the group as a con- 
sequence of some procedure for the collective 
formulation of public policy. Democratic so- 
cial control is possible only when society 
contains a number of the potentialities or re- 
sources for social action that functional so- 
ciological theory has come to refer to as “ca- 
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pacities” (e.g, Almond & Powell, 1966). 
These resources include the capacity to main- 
tain legitimate procedures for formulating 
collective policies (and the rules intended to 
implement these policies), the capacity to 
articulate and align the interests of the variety 
of participants in the political process into a 
consensual and unified set of policies, and the 
capacity to prevent those whose interests are 
relatively poorly expressed from engaging in 
activity that subverts public policy or deviates 
from its associated rules. 

Social control can be said to operate within 
the rule of law when binding rules are stated 
in formal laws and punitive sanctions can be 
used to support these laws only after invoking 
duly constituted legal procedure. Can social 
control operate effectively within the limits of 
legal procedure? If there were in the real 
world a society with the functional capacities 
to combine, integrate, and align all the mani- 
fold interests in the population and to ex- 
press them in a truly consensual public policy, 
then the rule of law would present no formid- 
able obstacle to democratic social planning. 
But functional theory misleads if it claims 
that real-world societies ever have more than 
a partial capacity to reconcile diverse inter- 
ests in common policies. The political process 
is more responsive to some interests than to 
others. 

The foregoing truism is not as simple as it 
seems. The problem of social control does not 
always stem from the greater responsiveness 
of the political process to the strong rather 
than to the weak. Were that so, the principal 
problem of social control would be to con- 
trol the relatively powerless on behalf of the 
powerful interests that dominate the formu- 
lation of public policy. The reverse problem 
is more difficult: Often the forums for estab- 
lishing public policy are very sensitive to 
those who would subject powerful private in- 
terests to social values; however, the interest 
groups who win in the arena of formulation 
may lose in the arena of enforcement. Either 
way the capacity of a political system to im- 
plement planned policy through legal means 
is problematic. 


Law, by building in a possibility for de- 
fense, builds in the possibility of evasion. If 
the obstacles to a program of planned social 
change stem from the interests of a given so- 
cial group, then one means of effecting the 
change is to liquidate the group. But change 
through the destruction of target social classes 
is a criterion of revolutionary rather than 
legal change (Schurmann, 1966; Massell, 
1968). Because of the very nature of law, 
change through law involves a large com- 
ponent of inertial resistance. 


LAW AND NORMATIVE CONTROL 


Law isa system of norms that define rights, 
privileges, and duties for the participants in a 
legal system. Change through law occurs by 
modifying or adding norms. But the process 
is incremental; it operates by making changes 
that leave a vast body of legal norms intact— 
norms defining the fundamental rights and 
privileges of citizens, norms establishing legal 
tribunals and specifying their procedures, an 
norms regulating many other realms of social 
life that may be affected by planned change. 
These unchanged norms bestow a vast body 
of rights and privileges that provide many 
opportunities for evasion and can even 
mobilized on behalf of systematic resistance 
to new laws. i 

Sociologists have been insufficiently sensit- 
tive to the flexibility and creativity of lega 
norms and reasoning. The sociologist’s con 
ception of law has been perilously close to the 
notions of the man on the street. Law is seen 
as a body of norms whose clarity and inten: 
tion are not problematic. The sophisticat 
lawyer sees law as a body of resources for ar- 
gument; legal norms provide the terms © 
art for the legal craftsman. Contrary to W at 
the most extreme legal realism would pro 
pose, all law is not vague, nor is all legal de- 
cision arbitrary. But there is much room or 
argument, and the skilled legal craftsman 1$ 
one who can, within the framework ot t 
rules of lawyerly discourse, construct be 
suasive arguments on behalf of desired pur 
poses. For the most part the “functiona 
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jurists who have proposed this concept of law 
have had liberal ends in mind. They have 
seen functional jurisprudence as a means of 
flexible decision-making that would free the 
judge from an unsophisticated and unaware 
adherence to fixed norms with assumed or 
pretended clarity (Pound, 1922; Ehrlich, 
1936; Shartel, 1951). The functional jurist 
is sensitive to the necessary political and eval- 
uative component of all legal decisions and 
is free to mobilize legal norms on behalf of 
social purposes. However, as a description of 
the latent structure of all legal argument, the 
functional concept applies as much to advo- 
cates as to judges. Law provides resources to 
the spokesman and defender of private in- 
terests as well as to the prolocutor for public 
purposes. 

This is true precisely because legal argu- 
ment is not infinitely flexible. It is possible to 
construct relatively inescapable arguments, 
thus obtaining leverage on the authors of ju- 
dicial decision. One of the prime levers is 
procedure. However flexible the interpreta- 
tion of legal norms, it is difficult to justify 
(within the framework of legal argument) 
governmental actions that provide no re- 
course to any legal tribunal. At the very least, 
procedure provides the opportunity to buy 
time. The law’s delay has been and continues 
to be a most valuable resource for evading the 
intent of the framers of social policy. Further, 
the expense of legal procedure makes it diffi- 
cult effectively to prosecute evasion on a truly 
massive level. 

The hierarchical organization of law as a 
system of norms also provides resources for 
evasive arguments. If law is conceived to have 
logical structure, that is, to derive specific 
rights and directives from general principles 
and rules, then the question of consistency 
can be raised. This is especially important in 
a constitutional system with judicial review. 
A defense on constitutional grounds is an 
allegation that an act of law enforcement that 
is consistent with one legal rule is neverthe- 
less inconsistent with another more funda- 
mental rule in the system. The defensive 
potential against social control provided by 


constitutional arguments is apparent to all 
who are familiar with the gradual construc- 
tion of the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment as a principal bulwark of 
the protection of corporate economic interests 
from state regulation. 

Finally, under the rule of law it is impossi- 
ble merely to outlaw an evil in general terms; 
specific means must be chosen and specified 
in writing. A law cannot state: “It shall be 
illegal to discriminate against minority 
groups or to do anything that has the effect 
of discriminating against minority groups.” 
Given the complex interrelations of all hu- 
man activity and the vagueness of all general 
language, such a statute could be construed to 
make almost any act illegal and would, in 
effect, authorize unlimited and hence non- 
legal state control over human affairs. On the 
other hand, specifying a particular legal 
means of attack upon a social problem leaves 
open the possibility that those who wish to 
evade the purpose of the law will find means 
to accomplish their ends within the law. 
Moreover, citizens may discover convenient 
ways of meeting legal requirements that nev- 
ertheless create new problems even though 
the letter of the law is strictly obeyed. To cite 
a classic example, white families may avoid 
defying school-integration laws simply by 
moving from relatively mixed to all white 
neighborhoods, thereby increasing residential 
segregation. 


LIBERAL ASPIRATIONS AND LEGAL EVASION 


How have the advocates of democratic 
planning reconciled their hope for democratic 
social control with the reality of the limits of 
effective legal action? For the most part they 
have failed to recognize any problem. 

Writing in 1945, Barbara Wootton confi- 
dently asserted, “Of all our liberties those that 
are least likely to be threatened by economic 
planning are the civil rights concerned with 
the method of enforcement of the law, and 
the position of the actual or supposed law 
breaker” (Wootton, 1945:34). The optimis- 
tic, almost ebullient tone of her book, Free- 
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dom Under Planning, reflects the confident 
mood of liberal thought in the closing years 
of World War II. In the course of planning 
and implementing a massive collective effort, 
the Anglo-Saxon democracies had achieved 
ahigher level of social regulation of capitalist 
economies than ever before. 

In retrospect the optimism of that era seems 
shortsighted. Miss Wootton went on to say: 


And we have established as a matter of experi- 
enced fact that, even under the stresses of war, 
comprehensive economic planning is possible 
without recourse to . . . totalitarianisms. This 
experience is the more remarkable since the mul- 
tiplication of offenses due to economic planning, 
or to other wartime exigencies (such as black- 
out) creates an undoubted temptation to short 
circuit the slow and cumbrous methods of 
British justice (Wootton, 1945:35). 


In the light of twenty-five years of hind- 
sight Miss Wootton’s phrase “even under the 
stresses of war” evokes an ironic response. 
“Because of the stress of war” seems a more 
appropriate phrase, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic. Karl Mannheim (1950), an equally 
enthusiastic but more sophisticated advocate 
of democratic planning as the “Third Way” 
alternative to unrestrained capitalism or 
totalitarianism, was more aware of the crucial 
importance of a high level of national con- 
sensus as a precondition for successful demo- 
cratic planning. Mannheim hoped that 
parties and factions could act as a democratic 
opposition, restrained by constant loyalty to 
the needs of the larger society. He placed 
great emphasis on the power of public opin- 
ion in the democratically controlled society. 
In a society with free and accessible organs of 
mass communication, public opinion is a 
major agency of social control: 


We must distinguish between helpful and harm- 
ful controls and provide counter measures in 
democratic ways. Often public exposure of in- 
trigue suffices in a society where organs of 
public opinion are available to everybody, Sabo- 
tage through capital flight [from controlled 
economies] can be countered by an enlightened, 


alert public opinion. There is no limit to inven- 
tiveness in the field of democratic controls as 
opposed to the crude methods of police states 
(Mannheim, 1950:119). 


Mannheim’s hopes and his concept of dem- 
ocratic planning clearly presume a unified so- 
ciety, unfragmented by deep cleavages, with 
all segments and factions strongly committed 
to the overriding national goals. A popular 
and successful war can provide such condi- 
tions temporarily but, in the long run, when- 
ever changes can be implemented only over 
the objections of deeply entrenched counter- 
interests, the prospects of legally induced 
change are, to say the least, uncertain. Legal 
attacks on social problems are necessarily 
susceptible to opposition from counterin- 
terests since social problems are, in effect, 
themselves indicators of cleavages of sol- 
idarity. Social problems, whether they be 
problems of coordination, or of collective mo- 
bilization to cope with environmental prob 
lems, or of distributive justice, are endemic 
in all social systems. We recognize them as 
social problems when mechanisms for ignor- 
ing or coping with them break down to the 
extent that underlying conflicts and cleavages 
are laid bare. 


Locus OF PRIVATE INTERESTS 


The problem of evasion is exacerbated in 
societies that host powerful and entrenche 
private sectors or are beset by deep cleavages 
of solidarity. On the other hand, the nations 
of the Communist bloc, whose political lead- 
ers are deeply committed to central plan- 
ning, experience difficulties in adapting lega 
means to social ends (Massel, 1968). Pod- 
gorecki (1962) has provided an interesting 
example of a series of attempts to regulate 
the wages of waiters in Polish restaurants 
without producing undesirable side effects 
from the waiters’ ingenuity in outwitting He 
system. A pay scale geared to the monetary 
value of the food served led to attempts tO wi 
crease the customer's consumption of ree 
pay in proportion to the number of di 
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handled led to serving each meal on a maxi- 
mum number of dishes. Other experimental 
plans caused the waiters to move to districts 
outside the range of the experiment. In short, 
the vested interests of powerful economic 
elites are not the only examples of private in- 
terests. 

To the extent that a regime allows some 
free play to individual interests (and no po- 
litical system can avoid permitting a realm 
of private action), there exists a possibility 
that laws will be directly evaded or their pur- 
poses sidestepped. Attempts at legal control 
face not only the possibility of elite opposi- 
tion; the study of legal control must compre- 
hend the relations of legal restraints to the 
entire range of interests in the community. 
Opposition may be widespread or specialized, 
high or low in status, economically motivated 
or idealistic, well or poorly organized. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION AND 
COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


LAW AND THE COMMUNITY 


During the first third of the twentieth cen- 
tury, orthodox American thought reached 
very conservative and pessimistic conclusions 
about the role of law in social change. 
Thought about change through law de- 
veloped in the context of debate over two 
very controversial issues, prohibition and race 
relations. The failure of prohibition is one of 
the principal historic sources of one common 
simplistic notion on the relation of law and 
change, the notion that is summarized in the 
current catchphrase, “You can’t legislate mor- 
ality.” Even before prohibition this doctrine 
had achieved something of an official status. 
The Supreme Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 
163 U.S. 537 (1896), scoffed at any argument 
that “assumes that social prejudices may be 
overcome by legislation” and went on to 
quote a lower court with approval: “. . . this 
end can neither be accomplished nor pro- 
moted by laws which conflict with the general 
sentiment of the community upon whom 
they are designed to operate.” In conclusion 
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the Court commented, “If one race be in- 
ferior to the other socially the Constitution of 
the United States cannot put them on the 
same plane.” 

The classic sociological source of this doc- 
trine is found in William Graham Sumner’s 
famous claim that “changes which run with 
the mores are easily brought about, but 
changes which are opposed to the mores re- 
quire long and patient effort, if they are pos- 
sible at all” (Sumner, 1906: 94), or, in the 
more commonly cited aphorism “stateways 
cannot change folkways.” Problems in race 
relations continued to be the dominant con- 
text of discussion about law and_ social 
change during the twentieth century and, 
with the rise of more optimistic attitudes 
about the power of law, Sumner’s thought has 
been shown to be more complex than some 
secondary accounts would have us believe, 
and it is not easily dismissed. As a group of 
modern scholars has observed, Sumner’s 
central idea is that legal requirements can 
more easily control acts than feelings or 
thoughts, but that “changes in conduct are 
the most effective inducers of changes in feel- 
ings or thoughts—ideas which have since 
been ‘discovered’ by his critics” (Ball, Simp- 
son, & Ikeda, 1962:540). 

Sumner’s ideas had the merit of directing 
attention to the problem of resistant and in- 
ertial forces in the community. Nevertheless, 
his critics are justified when they complain 
that Sumner did not have a sufficiently differ- 
entiated concept of the community. In most 
of his writings he seemed to posit a rather 
homogenous community, united by alle- 
giance to a consistent set of mores. No one 
who is familiar with the fluctuating history 
of the law in relation to discrimination and 
race relations should dismiss Sumner’s stric- 
tures as mere conservative ideological bag- 
gage. The impact of law is clearly filtered 
through and blunted by values, interests, and 
ideologies found in the community. But we 
now know that these components of com- 
munity structure vary across segments of the 
community and even within the individual. 
Values may imply one course of action and 
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interests another. The most interesting ques- 
tions about law and social change hinge on 
the complex relations between the various 
components of community structure. Do 
community values provide potential leverage 
over realistic interests in evasion or resist- 
ance? Can law teach new ideologies and thus 
transform the public’s conceptions of their 
interests? 


COMPONENTS OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


The study of compliance can be set in a 
variety of general sociological frameworks 
(Pound, 1942; Lane, 1954; Rose, 1959; Firey, 
1965; Johnson, 1967; Lasswell, 1967; Lemert, 
1967:3-31). 

One helpful means of sorting out various 
facets of the complex structure of a commu- 
nity as it responds to legally defined reforms 
is to consider the impact of law as a special 
case of institutionalization. Institutionaliza- 
tion refers to the process by which norms at 
the cultural level, that is, norms that exist 
only as ideals, teachings, scriptural pro- 
nouncements, or law on the books, become 
embodied in social structure. An institu- 
tionalized norm is a norm that obtains such 
widespread conformity that the members of 
a community come to expect and to rely upon 
other people’s compliance. Violations of insti- 
tutionalized norms lead to sanctions, and 
there is a body of social organization that 
supports the norm by providing for sanctions 
and procedures for compliance. For the most 
pe the United States income tax laws can 

termed institutionalized norms. People ex- 
pect to pay, government relies upon receipts, 
and a vast body. of organized machi 
exists to enforce and interpret the law. The 
Internal Revenue Service, the withholding 
system, and the courts are included in this ap- 
paratus. 

Well-institutionalized norms also spawn a 
variety of derivative organizations that as- 
sume and are dependent upon compliance 
with the norms. For example, the tax laws 
have given rise to private tax-advising services 
and to the inclusion of courses in taxation in 


law school curricula. At another level of re- 
moval, businesses are created, investment de- 
cisions made, and accounting procedures de- 
veloped that take the laws of taxation for 
granted. The more deeply institutionalized a 
norm becomes, the more stable it becomes; a 
high level of reliance upon a norm means 
a high level of investment in its stability and 
hence a web of interests emerges to support 
the norm and to resist change. Ironically, 
some important economic groups come to 
have, in effect, an interest in paying taxes be- 
cause a breakdown in the tax system entails 
the risk that a new and more effective tax sys- 
tem might be introduced that would alter the 
structure of taxation to their disadvantage. 
Using the concept of institutionalization 
permits us to consider the problem of under- 
standing legally induced change as one of 
establishing the conditions of successful in- 
stitutionalization. Following some of the sug- 
gestions of Parsons (1962) as they have been 
adapted and studied by Mayhew (19685 
1968b), we will consider the process of insti- 
tutionalization to have four major compo 
nents. Each of these components suggests 
conditions of institutionalization. 


Specification of Value 


Norms are more likely to become institu- 
tionalized if they are legitimized by some 
deeply entrenched social value. Conversely, 
values are more likely to be realized if they 
are embodied in specific norms that define 
courses of behavior that would implement 
those values in social life. If the public be- 
lieves compliance with the norm is a neces 
sary condition for implementing a cheris 
social value, then that norm may be said to 
be a specification of the value. The norm 
specifies what compliance with the value 
would mean in practice. 

Similarly, relatively general norms may 
legitimate lower-order norms that are more 
behaviorally specific. The concept of speci- 
fication is illustrated by the relations betwee? 
the value of equal opportunity and the norm 
prohibiting discrimination. The former 1$ # 
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value that merely defines the character of a 
good society. The latter specifies a particular 
type of behavior that must be renounced if 
the value is to be realized. In turn, discrimi- 
nation is such a general concept that further 
specification of what constitutes discrimina- 
tion is found in more specific laws and rules. 


Interests 


Norms are more likely to be institutional- 
ized if people come to have an interest 
in compliance. Interests may be material, 
founded upon economic or political advan- 
tage or the desire to avoid punishment, or 
ideal, founded upon the desire to implement 
commitments to social values. 


Ideology 


In the social arena, actors pursue interests, 
but they pursue the interests that they see. 
Whether an actor seeks power or opportuni- 
ties to express his ideals, his perception of 
an advantageous course of action is filtered 
through a conception of social reality. Actors 
assess opportunities, construct the probabili- 
ties of future events, imagine the impact of 
possible social change, fit other actors into so- 
cial categories, and make a host of other 
judgments that reflect a social ideology. So- 
cial ideologies may support or undermine the 
institutionalization of norms. For example, 
an ideology that supposes opportunity to be 
in short supply and shrinking fast, that imag- 
ines racial integration as a further restriction 
on opportunity and that classes Negroes as 
subhuman undermines norms of nondis- 
crimination, 


Jurisdiction 


_Norms are more likely to achieve institu- 
tionalization if the agencies of social control 
have access to the population that is expected 
to comply with the norm and to relevant con- 
duct within that population. If the commu- 
nity cannot obtain jurisdiction over its mem- 
bers so that their behavior is visible and they 


are vulnerable to sanctions, the community 
has relatively little chance of exercising so- 
cial control. 

The components and conditions of institu- 
tionalization will now be analyzed in more 
detail and illustrated by reference to research 
studies and other writings on the sociology 
of compliance with laws. 


SPECIFICATION AND 
LEGITIMATION 


As suggested in the preceding section, spec- 
ification has two aspects: first, the downward 
specification of values and norms in order to 
make explicit the required courses of action 
and, second, the attachment of specific norms 
to more widely held general norms and val- 
ues in order to legitimize the demands of the 
specific norms. Both aspects relate to the prop- 
osition that successful institutionalization re- 
quires an integrated hierarchy of normative 
requirements. Institutionalization needs both 
general values and specific, effective norms to 
implement values. Moreover, the general and 
specific must be integrated in the sense that 
specific norms must be firmly tied to more 
general norms and values. The difference be- 
tween the two aspects of specification stems 
from the possibility of looking at the hier- 
archy either downward as a hierarchy of im- 
plementation or upward as a hierarchy of 
legitimacy. In the former we are concerned 
with whether general values are adequately 
expressed in specific rules; in the latter we 
are concerned with whether specific rules are 
adequately legitimized by general values. 
Hereafter we will refer to the two aspects 
as downward specification and legitimacy, 
respectively. 


DOWNWARD SPECIFICATION: 
WHAT CONDUCT Is REQUIRED? 


The problem of downward specification is 
as old as legal theory. Legal philosophers 
have always wondered whether it is possible 
to express adequately a body of purely ethi- 
cal and moral ideas in a set of specific laws. 
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Such legal concepts as equity and adminis- 
trative discretion and, indeed, the case-by- 
case method of reasoning in common law 
reflect recognition of the inadequacy of all 
attempts to spell out a fixed and specific code 
in advance. Human experience is too rich 
and its exigencies too varied to permit antici- 
pation of all contingencies. 

This problem also confronts the legislator 
who would attack social problems through 
the law. It is not the sort of problem that has 
invited empirical research, but it has long 
been recognized by the practitioner. Over 
half a century ago Roscoe Pound (1917) 
compiled one of the most sophisticated lists 
of limits to effective legal action. Pound 
spoke as a jurist who both recognized and 
endorsed the emergence in the twentieth cen- 
tury of increasing dependence on law to im- 
plement social policy. At the same time he 
saw ultimate limits to this enterprise, limits 
deriving from the very nature of law. Law 
specifies duties and rights, yet many of the 
most important values imply only intangible 
duties. Pound mentions the duty in modern 
law to care for the health, morals, and edu- 
cation of children. What specific actions does 
this imply? He notes the tendency of law in 
this area to become administrative in char- 
acter, suggesting that this is a natural con- 
sequence of the unspecifiable nature of the 
duty to care for children. 

Fuller’s argument that law (and espe- 
cially adjudication) are unsuited for alloca- 
tive functions and decisions rests on rec- 
ognition of the difficulties of specification 
(Fuller, 1964: 171-181). A complex allocative 
decision—say, the choice among a set of ap- 
plicants for a broadcasting license—involves 
such an array of interests and considerations 
that it is impossible to establish clear norma- 
tive criteria in advance. To use adjudication 
to perform such a task creates the form but 
not the substance of legal procedure. The ex- 
plicit reasons given for the decision neces- 
sarily mask the total complex of relevant 
economic and political forces involved in 
decision-making and build in an element of 
hypocrisy. In consequence, it is difficult for 


legal tribunals charged with allocative fune- 
tions to maintain legitimacy. Hence, when 
social problems involve ordering a complex 
array of competing interests, it is difficult to 
maintain a legitimate legal program of re- 
form. Fuller would argue that this problem 
is at the root of current dissatisfaction with 
the administrative process. 

To cite a contemporary example of the 
problem of specification, what would be the 
duties of one charged with a responsibility to 
avoid racism in the operation of his business? 
The relatively recent movement away from 
the concept of discrimination to the concept 
of racism has occurred precisely because of a 
growing recognition of the subtlety of the 
forms of discrimination and the deep embed- 
ding of racial exclusion in the structure of 
activity. Even apparently universalistic poli- 
cies, for example promotion on the basis of 
seniority, may have racial overtones. Legal 
definitions of discrimination have usually 
employed the criterion of equal treatment 
for all groups. The contemporary attack on 
racial exclusion uses a more situational ap- 
proach, asking for particular affirmative ac- 
tions that will include more minority group 
members in the mainstream of American $0- 
ciety. Such an approach is more difficult to 
embody in a statute forbidding discrimina- 
tion, although some attempts have been made 
(Witherspoon, 1968 : 307-503). 

This example suggests one important prob- 
lem for sociological analysis. The appropriate 
locus of sociological interests in downwar 
specification is less in the problem posed by 
specification than in the variations an 
changes in the interpretation of values an 
norms within the community. Even com 
munities that enjoy a high level of consensus 
on fundamental but general values may €x- 
perience intense conflict over the issue of just 
what policies and laws these values imply 0f 
demand. Changes in dominant conceptions © 
the meaning of such a general value an 
norm as equal opportunity reflect changes in 
the balance of power between segments o! 
the community and changing exigencies a 
implementation. Thus, the emergence oF t 
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terms fair share and affirmative action in the 
vocabulary of civil-rights discourse reflects 
the increasing power of minority groups and 
the increasing awareness of the social struc- 
ture of the phenomenon of opportunity. Rec- 
ognition of the structurally rooted character 
of racial exclusion has led to new interpreta- 
tions of the norms that would specify the 
concept of equal opportunity. 

A similar process occurs at more specific 
levels in the normative hierarchy. Established 
conceptions of the meanings of specific laws 
are attacked by groups and change over time. 
The first requisite of a sociology of compli- 
ance is recognition that it is not always clear 
what conduct would constitute compliance. 
Lawyers and jurists who have struggled with 
such problems as determining the intent of 
the legislature are less likely to fall prey to 
the innocent assumption that the intentions 
behind legal attacks on social problems are 
patent, 

If the intent of a legislature resists com- 
prehension, how much more difficult it is to 
determine a clear intention behind the con- 
geries of law-making bodies in a modern 
legal system. What was the policy of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Zorach v. 
Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1952) ? Ostensibly the 
Court upheld a released-time program in 
which public school pupils could receive re- 
ligious education during school hours pro- 
vided public buildings and funds were not 
used. Sorauf (1959), who traced the history 
of the impact of this decision, described his 
findings as “a study in the misadventures of 
a dictum,” The effect of the decision, he 
found, was not limited to the growth of 
released-time programs; the effect extended 
to the whole climate of opinion on the sub- 
ject of church and state, to novel legal argu- 
ments, to new demands on the Court, and to 
a shifting balance of power between advo- 
cates of released time and secularists in a va- 
riety of political and judicial arenas. The de- 
cision spurred not only new released-time 
programs but new policy goals for the forces 
of organized religion. Sorauf's conclusion ef- 
fectively expresses the dynamic relation be- 


tween specification and the social process: 
“...a Supreme Court decision is in no sense 
an objective fact . . . its interpretation and 
application depend as much on the goals and 
involvements of the groups concerned as on 
the decision itself” (Sorauf, 1959: 791). It fol- 
lows that effective specification is a social 
condition of successful institutionalization. It 
is not just a matter of logic; it is a matter of 
social groups making demands for specific 
norms, procedures, and programs of imple- 
mentation. 


LEGAL LEGITIMACY 


The notion that legitimacy is a condition 
of successful institutionalization is implicit 
in the popular dictum, “You can’t legislate 
morality.” According to this view, the com- 
munity will obey the law only if its demands 
are legitimated by accepted mores, values, 
and norms. For the average observer this is 
the most commonly accepted reason for the 
failure of legal experiments ranging from 
prohibition to integration. It is, of course, a 
perfectly plausible theory and one that fits 
many of our commonplace observations. 

There is, however, evidence to suggest that 
a high degree of legitimacy is not an abso- 
lute condition of institutionalization. A study 
of rent control in Hawaii showed that nearly 
four-fifths of all rental units operated within 
the law despite widespread opposition to the 
law among landlords and an overwhelming 
belief among those regulated by the law that 
they were being treated unfairly (Ball & 
Friedman, 1965). Moreover, landlords who 
opposed the law were no less likely to obey 
it than those who supported it. An earlier 
study of legal violations in the shoe industry 
showed that no violators had espoused a con- 
sistently antigovernment policy (Lane, 1954: 
106-107). These findings suggest that other 
factors can produce a high rate of compli- 
ance even in the absence of legitimacy and 
that violation need not reflect illegitimacy. 

Laws may produce compliance because 
they have legal legitimacy even though they 
lack substantive legitimacy. If there is respect 
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for law and legal institutions, people may 
obey the law despite their disagreement with 
its substantive goals and requirements. It 
may even be that declaring certain behavior 
illegal affects judgments about the substan- 
tive legitimacy of the activity. This is the so- 
called declaratory theory of law. Law declares 
the conscience of the community and thus 
shapes rather than merely reflects the moral 
order. 

Research on this problem usually takes the 
form of asking respondents whether they ap- 
prove or disapprove of behavior that might 
be regarded as improper, for example, failing 
to render help to a victim of an accident in 
which one is not involved. Some respondents 
are informed that such an act is illegal; oth- 
ers are not. The difference between the two 
groups is then said to be a measure of the 
effectiveness of law in shaping moral judg- 
ments. The results of such experimentation 
have been mixed. An earlier study reports 
that mere disclosure that a law had been 
suggested in Congress increased approval by 
9 percent (Rugg & Cantril, 1942). A study of 
attitudes toward recipients of welfare who 
violate welfare regulations showed that dis- 
approval was more pronounced among those 
who knew that the conduct in question was 
illegal. However, the statistical difference was 
not large and the effect of law was less pow- 
erful than the effect of prior established so- 
cial norms (Smigel, 1953). Another team of 
investigators failed to find that the law had 
any declaratory effects at all (Walker & Ar- 
gyle, 1964). In another study, a small declar- 
atory effect was isolated but it was not as 
impressive as the effect of peer group judg- 
ments of the conduct in question (Berkowitz 
& Walker, 1967). 

The question has not been settled. That 
experimental studies have often failed to pro- 
duce large measurable effects does not dem- 
onstrate the inability of a law to shape norms 
and attitudes over the long haul. If law can 
change behavior, then over long time peri- 
ods, as people come to accept established 
ways of acting, it should affect judgments 
of right. Still less does the experimental tra- 
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dition disprove the idea that repealing a law 
may symbolize new approval of a type of ac- 
tivity that had once been thought improper. 

It is also important to remember that the 
experimental study does not take account of 
the structure of organized social life. Every- 
one in the community is not equally impor- 
tant in determining the fate and impact of a 
law (Patric, 1957). Some occupy strategically 
influential roles, and it is possible that the 
incumbents of some roles are more suscep- 
tible to purely legal legitimacy or to the de- 
claratory effects of law. For example, since 
the Schempp decision—Abington School Dis- 
trict v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963)—it has 
been illegal to recite the Lord’s Prayer or read 
from the Bible as part of a religious exer- 
cise in public schools. A study in Tennessee 
showed that many school districts did not 
comply with the law, which was unpopular 
in Tennessee, Local officials were placed in a 
strategic position to decide whether or not to 
continue former practices. Where the deci- 
sion was made to eliminate classroom rituals, 
it was an effective decision. The investigator 
reported that in those school districts that did 
comply with the law, a major motivating 
force was the acceptance by officials of the 
legitimacy of federal power and the right of 
the Supreme Court to decide questions 0 
church and state (Birkby, 1966). N 

In another community, the decision of 
a local administrator to comply with the 
Schempp decision failed to produce a pow- 
erful public response even though a poll de- 
termined that many members of the com- 
munity were upset. The community did es 
effectively question the right of a single loca 
official to make the decision (Johnson, 1967). 

Persons in influential positions vary I} 
their vulnerability to the opinions of the 
general public. For example, it has been 
shown that the attorneys general in Southern 
states have been more resistant to federal re- 
quirements of desegregation than Southern 
federal judges. The role of the state attorney 
general is more locally oriented. Whet 
elected or appointed, the state attorney ge 
eral rises out of the local political arena an 
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his future career is in the state. He is there- 
fore less mindful of cosmopolitan considera- 
tions (Krislov, 1959). 

These examples suffice to suggest that we 
must consider legitimacy as having a social 
structure. Laws are not inherently legitimate 
or illegitimate; they are or are not authorita- 
tive to specific people in specific structural 
positions who have more or less influence 
and who are more or less vulnerable to peo- 
ple of differing views. 


LEGITIMACY AND SYMBOLISM 


When legitimacy is examined from the so- 
ciological perspective suggested above, we 
begin to recognize that the functions of legit- 
imacy may be more symbolic than instru- 
mental. According to one sociological tradi- 
tion, a tradition that may appropriately be 
called Durkheimian (Durkheim, 1933:70- 
110), the function of establishing a law and 
enforcing it from time to time is not primar- 
ily to secure compliance with a norm but to 
symbolically affirm it. Symbolic affirmation 
in turn serves to reinforce the solidarity of 
the society, or to assert the status and impor- 
tance of one group, or to appease the de- 
mands of another (Eckhoff, 1960; Gusfield, 
1963, 1967; Edelman, 1964). Hence, legiti- 
macy can exist (in that the law makes po- 
tent symbolic affirmations) and yet not con- 
stitute a resource for institutionalization. In 
fact, in some cases, when one group opposes 
and one group supports the passage of a law, 
a de facto bargain is struck. The support- 
ing group achieves a symbolic law and 
the opposing group weak enforcement 
(Eckhoff, 1960). In this case legitimacy is 
not an instrumental resource but an end 
in itself, 

The symbolic functions of law also bear 
upon our understanding of the regulation of 
economic enterprise. The academic debate 
over whether white-collar crimes against bus- 
iness laws are truly crimes (Sutherland, 1945; 
Tappan, 1947; Hartung, 1950; Caldwell, 
1958; Kadish, 1963; Ball & Friedman, 1965) 
reflects uncertainty as to whether acts that 


are legally defined as crimes but do not in 
fact produce the same moral outrage as other 
crimes should be called crimes and treated as 
such (Aubert, 1952). That there is a debate 
at all demonstrates that it is not possible to 
create by legislative fiat the sort of illegiti- 
macy attributed to such acts as robbery and 
murder. Where officials see a criminal stat- 
ute as accomplishing a primarily regulatory 
purpose they act as if their goal was to 
produce compliance rather than to punish 
wrongdoers (Hartung, 1950). 

In some instances the form and procedure 
of a statute express the lack of symbolic crim- 
inality even for acts that can lead to criminal 
sanctions. For example, most laws against 
discrimination in employment and housing 
call for conciliation and negotiation rather 
than punishment for discrimination. The 
foregoing facts fit Durkheim’s theory that 
criminal sanctions are symbolic reaffirma- 
tions of consensual values. When the legal 
problem is one of repairing instrumental, or- 
ganizational arrangements, sanctions will be 
restitutive. In the case of restitutive sanctions 
moral affirmations are not involved; the func- 
tion of the sanction is to repair the breach in 
the web of interdependency. 

Perhaps in the modern world, where rela- 
tionships tend to be utilitarian and instru- 
mental, the meaning of legitimacy is trans- 
formed. It is not a matter of convincing the 
entire community that a law is morally right; 
it is a matter of convincing those directly 
affected that the law is necessary. We must 
move toward a concept of a working legiti- 
macy. From a practical point of view, a law 
is legitimate if a crucial subset of the popula- 
tion feels its obligation enough to comply at 
least grudgingly. Attitudes toward driving 
and parking legislation illustrate working 
legitimation. Morality has little to do with 
most such regulation and most violators are 
not stigmatized (Ross, 1961). Yet most would 
agree that regulation is necessary, and al- 
though violation constitutes a widespread 
“folk crime” (Feest, 1968), compliance is 
sufficient to prevent chaos in the traffic 
system. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


One particularly vexing question of legal 
legitimacy concerns the role of the United 
States Supreme Court as an institution of 
moral leadership. Social change through law 
requires novel demands on the population, 
demands that appear to contradict the old 
rules of the game. It is sometimes suggested 
that the Supreme Court can act as a moral 
arbiter, vouching for the legitimacy of new 
policies and programs. This function has 
been referred to as the “legitimation of 
changes in regime” (Murphy & Tanenhaus, 
1968). In a sense the Court has exercised 
moral leadership; during the last two dec- 
ades the Court, by upgrading constitutional 
standards of civil rights, by establishing 
stricter standards of due process in criminal 
cases, and by making numerous stands for 
civil liberties, has consistently taken stands 
in advance of common opinion. But many 
would doubt that the Court has moved pub- 
lic opinion very far on these issues. Can 
a heterogeneous nation, with deep solidary 
divisions and a wide variety of deeply en- 
trenched interests, be unified behind a pro- 
gram of planned social change by a mere 
nod of approval by the Supreme Court? 

One team of investigators has suggested 
three prerequisites for legitimation of regime 
changes by the Supreme Court: (1) the pub- 
lic must be aware of the work of the Court; 
(2) the public must recognize that it is a 
proper judicial function to interpret consti- 
tutional policies; (3) the Court must be re- 
garded as impartial and competent (Murphy 
& Tanenhaus, 1968). Interpreting a national 
survey, these authors conclude that only 12.8 
percent of the public met these conditions 
in the mid-sixties. They especially note the 
Court’s inability to carry public opinion in 
support of their specific decisions; detractors 
of the Court outnumbered supporters by 
three to one. But who are these 128 percent? 
The authors take pains to point out that they 
“constitute a considerable share of the politi- 
cally attentive public.” We are yet a long 
way from understanding the dynamics of 


legitimacy in the social process. Who must 
the Court convince in order to establish a 
working level of legitimacy? 

Whatever else is established by future re- 
search it is reasonably certain that attitudes 
toward the Court are not above the political 
process. The attack upon the Court by right- 
wing groups, the use of the Court as an issue 
in the presidential elections of 1964 and 1968, 
and the recent political battles over confirma- 
tion of Supreme Court justices prepare us to 
accept the findings of a research team who, 
using poll data, concluded that political iden- 
tification is the main determinant of public 
attitudes toward the Supreme Court (Dol- 
beare & Hammond, 1968). 


SUBSTANTIVE LEGITIMACY: 
LEVERAGE AND NEUTRALIZATION 


The substantive legitimacy of a legal re- 
quirement, that is, the attachment of the sub- 
stance of the requirement to a supporting 
value, also goes beyond mere logical articu- 
lation. One of the most important features 
of the logic of moral argument is its €x- 
tremely flexible character. When a policy 1$ 
embodied in a concrete statute, the demands 
of the statute are likely to be quite moral by 
one criterion and grossly unfair by another, 
to be supported by one set of customs, tradi- 
tions, values, or moral ideas and to run coun- 
ter to another set. Herein lies one of the prin- 
cipal weaknesses of Sumner's arguments: 
The question of whether a law does or does 
not “run counter to the mores” is not always 
easily answered. The moral order contains a 
large number of directly or potentially con- 
tradictory components and levels. Consider 
the example of laws against discrimination. 
On the one hand discrimination is deeply 
rooted in attitudes and customs. On the other 
hand discrimination clearly contradicts cen 
tral values of equality and freedom of oppor 
tunity. When a law against discrimination 
is established, additional normative consider- 
ations arise. The form of the law might run 
counter to the value of economic rationality 
in free enterprise or to a tradition of due lega 
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process, even in the eyes of persons sympa- 
thetic to the law on moral grounds. 

In practice conceptions of legitimacy de- 
pend not on logical argument but on a 
process of group definition. Groups in the 
community put forth their interpretations 
and try to make them stand. They rely as 
much on the political and moral authority 
of their positions as on the logic of their 
arguments. 

For example, groups who strongly favor 
legislation against discrimination usually ad- 
vance their cause by organizing the impres- 
sion of a grass-roots movement. Representa- 
tives of all groups in the community, partic- 
ularly those who appear to speak as moral 
experts, are brought forth to advocate the law 
publicly. Advocates create the impression of 
moral consensus on the issue, thereby acti- 
vating one layer of the community’s moral 
order and making it extremely difficult for 
those who have an interest in opposing the 
law to represent their interests in the public 
arena. Hence a working consensus is created 
in the public arena and legislators feel suffi- 
cient obligation to pass the law. In conse- 
quence, the idea that discrimination is im- 
moral gains legal and substantive legitimacy. 
This process can be termed leverage. Advo- 
cates of a particular moral point of view cap- 
ture the moral offensive and effectively stop 
opponents from giving comparable moral 
clothing to their interests. Hence a norma- 
tive level of social structure comes to have 
leverage on the level of realistic interests 
(Mayhew, 1968a). 

In some cases opponents can, by timely 
counterorganization, neutralize the moral of- 
fensive by mobilizing opposing norms and 
activating community groups to advocate 
them. Campaigns for fair-housing legislation 
can be undermined by organized appeals to 
concepts of the rights of private property by 
real estate and homeowners groups. Whether 
the outcome of a movement working for le- 
gitimacy is leverage or neutralization does 
not depend solely on the logic of the moral 
order. That logic is sufficiently multifaceted 
to provide moral credentials for most points 


of view. The crucial determinants of out- 
comes lie in the activation and mobilization 
of selected moral commitments in the course 
of social combat in a moral arena. 

In sum, we know that a lack of legitimacy 
can make a law totally ineffective, and we 
know that a moderate degree of working le- 
gitimacy is sometimes sufficient to support a 
high level of institutionalization. We also 
know that the social process of legitimation 
is as complex as other processes of collective 
definition, that it involves a large number of 
subtle mutual influences among social groups 
and that, consequently, we know rather little 
about legitimation. 


INTERESTS AND IDEOLOGY 


A law is more likely to become institution- 
alized if compliance is supported by a pattern 
of realistic interests in the population subject 
to the law. A rent-control law, for example, 
runs counter to the interests of landlords. 
Consequently, effective enforcement depends 
upon support from another group, tenants, 
whose interests lead them to demand en- 
forcement. 


LEGALLY CREATED INTERESTS: 
LEGAL SANCTIONS 


Since laws normally provide for sanctions, 
the law itself presumably affects the balance 
of interests in the community. This brings us 
to the time-honored question, Do sanctions 
deter? A prevalent antipunitive philosophy 
has produced some rather extreme opinion 
on this subject. Occasionally students will 
even assert that sanctions do not deter at all. 
One need only ask the question, What would 
happen to the receipts of the United States 
treasury if the payment of income tax were 
made voluntary ? The question answers itself 
and establishes the incredibility of the asser- 
tion that sanctions do not deter. 

Leaving the level of common sense and ap- 
pealing to a stricter standard of scientific evi- 
dence, Moore & Callahan (1943) demon- 
strated forty years ago that sanctions can 
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deter. In one of the first careful empirical 
experiments on systematic enforcement, these 
investigators showed that ticketing cars for 
illegal parking and illegal movement around 
a rotary traffic circle reduced illegal activity. 
Moreover, the curve describing the reduction 
of prohibited activity generally conformed to 
what might be expected, given the assump- 
tion that sanctions operate in accordance 
with stimulus-response theory. Recent stud- 
ies of enforcement programs directed against 
speeding also show the effects of sanctions, 
although the evidence is somewhat ambigu- 
ous (Campbell & Ross, 1968; Glass, 1968). 
The question is not whether sanctions deter 
but which sanctions deter whom under what 
conditions (Moore & Callahan, 1943; Cham- 
bliss, 1966). The effects of various types of 
sanctions can be expected to vary by types 
of offenses, among societies, and between in- 
dividuals and groups (Andanaes, 1966). 

Detailed experimental research on this 
range of problems is beginning to emerge. 
It is obvious that sanctions are an essential 
clement of a successful income tax program. 
Nevertheless many citizens do evade taxes. 
How important are sanctions in producing 
full reports of income? Are other sorts of ap- 
peals as effective as the threat of sanctions? 
Do the answers to these questions vary across 
strata of the population? In a pioneering in- 
vestigation, Schwartz and Orleans (1967) 
sought to answer these questions through an 
experimental field study. 

‘Taxpayers were interviewed using a vari- 
able schedule so that some interviews were 
designed to activate a fear of sanctions, others 
to appeal to conscience. A series of neutral 
“placebo” interviews were also conducted to 
serve as a control. The investigators were able 
to measure the impact of the interview by 
examining both the responses in the inter- 
view situation and the actual amount of in- 
come reported when returns were checked, 
The study showed that the threat of sanction 
was effective but not as effective as appeals 
to conscience. The study also suggested in- 
teresting interactions between sanctions and 
legitimacy. Among subjects of high status, 


threats appeared to activate the conscience, 
Appeals to conscience were more effective 
among subjects of lower status. 

Other investigators are beginning to de- 
velop general schema for aligning the di- 
mensions of variation of the effectiveness of 
sanctions. For example, Chambliss (1967) 
has suggested that two crucial dimensions 
are the degree of commitment to deviance as 
a way of life and the degree to which the 
prohibited behavior is expressive in charac- 
ter. Where the deviant is not committed to 
deviance and his conduct is instrumental, he 
is likely to rationally calculate costs and bene- 
fits and to be responsive to punishment. 
Hence a systematic program of sanctions is 
likely to be effective in economic regulation 
or traffic control. For these types of offenses, 
the benefit-cost analysis of compliance with 
law that has been suggested by the econo- 
mists is especially appropriate (Becker, 1968; 
Landes, 1968). When the actor is committed 
to deviance as a way of life and the deviance 
is expressive in character, sanctions are less 
likely to deter. Drug use would be an exam- 
ple of this category of deviance. 

Chambliss’ scheme is intended to aid pre- 
diction of the relative effectiveness of sanc- 
tions across various types of deviance. The 
structural position of potential deviants 1s 
equally important. Considering only those 
types of deviance where sensitivity to rewards 
and punishments makes sanctions potentially 
effective, the degree of effectiveness is deter- 
mined by the strength of the potential devi- 
ant’s interest in compliance or deviance 19 
relation to the severity of the sanction. Park- 
ing is a potentially regulable behavior within 
Chambliss’ scheme, but parking studies in- 
dicate that the degree of pressure on parking 
space is an important determinant of the et- 
fectiveness of sanctions on illegal parking: 
Shortage of space increases the interest a 
noncompliance (Moore & Callahan, 19435 
Chambliss, 1966). : 

interest in noncompliance varies ac- 
cording to the structural position of the = 
get of a regulatory measure. Broad structura 
categories such as socioeconomic status, 0 
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cupation, or ethnic group are not adequate 
to the task of predicting the relative degree 
of interest in deviance from norms. Even 
within a specific occupational group subject 
to a given regulatory norm, interest in non- 
compliance varies. Hawaii’s rent-control stat- 
ute had a differential impact on landlords 
according to when their property was built 
(Ball, 1960). There is evidence that those 
who are marginal within a given group are 
more likely to deviate from the legal and 
professional norms of that group (Lane, 
1954; Kriesberg, 1956; Carlin, 1966). Eco- 
nomic opportunities are restricted at the mar- 
gins of established patterns of activity; devia- 
tion is the price of survival. 

Where actors are engaged in continuing 
relationships, dependent on mutual goodwill, 
there is relatively little interest in engaging 
in sharp, illegal practices (Macaulay, 1963). 
Thus, a new-car dealer is more likely to 
honor the provisions of new-car warranties 
if the claimant purchased the automobile at 
his dealership, even though the customer has 
a technical right to invoke warranty claims 
at any dealership (Whitford, 1968). 

In most instances the law itself specifically 
makes distinctions between targets. Only bus- 
inesses of a certain size are covered by the 
law, corporations are treated differently from 
partnerships, or the law governs only trans- 
actions of a given type. Thus the law creates 
new structural divisions in the community 
that affect responsiveness to the law. In some 
instances groups covered by the law work 
for fuller coverage in order to restore their 
competitive advantage, becoming, in effect, 
supporters of regulation. 

_ The variety of considerations that affect the 
interest in compliance defy generalization. 
Each law impinges differentially on its vari- 
ous targets according to the peculiarities of 
their circumstances. Perhaps the most useful 
generalization is the truism that the imposi- 
tion of sanctions alters rather than creates the 
structure of interests in the community. New 
costs are attached to activities that already 
Were associated with rewards and costs, but 
the market network, organized as it is around 


responsiveness to the flow of interests, is not 
destroyed by regulatory measures. Law does 
not reach deeply enough into the roots of so- 
cial structure to eliminate the prior sources 
of benefits and costs. That is achieved only 
by eliminating or uprooting whole groups, 
classes, and institutions by means more pow- 
erful than law with its limited aims and 
methods. In the long run, law may create 
new opportunities and models for under- 
represented groups and strengthen their po- 
sition in the social structure; conformity to 
law and participation in novel, legally de- 
fined institutions may over time profoundly 
alter the social structure. In the short run, the 
structure of competing groups and interests 
that existed before the passage of a law re- 
mains to affect the processes of compliance 
and enforcement. 


THE INTEREST IN ENFORCEMENT 


Let us assume that the imposition of sanc- 
tions can alter the pattern of interests in a 
population, thereby detering prohibited con- 
duct. A prior question remains: Under what 
conditions will enforcement agencies apply 
sanctions? The agency must be able to detect 
violations and must have an interest in en- 
forcement. The problem of detection will be 
discussed later under the rubric of jurisdic- 
tion. The problem of enforcement brings us 
immediately back to analysis of the structure 
of interests in the community. 

When the passage of a law represents a 
symbolic victory for its advocates, the agen- 
cies of enforcement may not receive support 
for aggressive policies. Some powerful inter- 
est groups sometimes permit passage of reg- 
ulative legislation only on the assumption or 
the explicit understanding that enforcement 
will be weak. This is particularly true when 
moral leverage was an important factor in 
achieving passage of the law. The underly- 
ing social divisions in the community, divi- 
sions that were masked by the apparent con- 
sensus engineered by advocates of the law, do 
not disappear upon passage of the law. On 
the contrary, when the issue is removed from 
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the public arena and enters the less visible 
arenas of day-to-day implementation, oppo- 
nents of the law are again in a position to 
make their influence felt. Enforcement agen- 
cies may be able to impose sanctions only at 
the risk of threatening their own existence. 
Officials charged with a duty to implement 
must come to terms with reality and make 
their peace with representatives of powerful 
interests, often at the price of effective poli- 
cies of enforcement. Aggressive enforcement 
is more likely when the groups that pressed 
for regulative measures remain organized 
and active in support of regulation after the 
legislative battles have been won. 

The life cycles of state commissions against 
discrimination illustrate these processes. 
Moral leverage placed many such laws upon 
the books in the forties and fifties, but offi- 
cials recognized the true balance of power 
and acted accordingly, initiating weak, com- 
promising policies of enforcement. Only in 
the sixties, as the civil rights movement gath- 
ered momentum, did state commissions come 
to reassess the political climate and establish 
more militant policies (Mayhew, 1968a). 

It has been suggested that there is an in- 
herent tendency for regulative agencies to be- 
come captured by the groups they purport- 
edly regulate. In order to establish a working 
relationship with regulates, regulative offi- 
cials sometimes attempt to co-opt potential 
opposition by incorporating representation of 
the opposition into their own organization, 
thus undermining their unity of purpose and 
deflecting their regulative attack. Officials 
may become more interested in their per- 
sonal security than in their public duty; 
officials may, through recurring association, 
come to identify with regulated groups. Pat- 
terns of occupational mobility from regulat- 
ing to regulated groups may create an offi- 
cial interest in keeping on good terms with 
those that they regulate. All these forces un- 
dermine aggressive enforcement (Leiserson, 
1942; Bernstein, 1955; Selznick, 1955; Kolko, 
1963). 

The fact that investigators frequently un- 
earth weak, compromising enforcement poli- 


cies does not demonstrate an iron law of 
dilution of administrative regulation. En- 
forcement may become stronger over time. 
The crucial determinant of the strength of 
enforcement policies is the degree of organi- 
zation and pressure maintained by groups 
who benefit from regulation. The prevalence 
of weak enforcement reflects the fact that the 
beneficiaries of regulation are usually poorly 
organized and weaker than the objects of 
regulation. This fact has led some observers 
to suggest that the traditional legal tech- 
nique for strengthening the legal position of 
groups, namely, the creation of strategic and 
well-defined legal rights to be mobilized by 
the members of the group in adversary pro- 
ceedings, is inappropriate where the pro- 
tected group is poor and poorly integrated 
into the community. For example, welfare 
officials are unlikely to be well controlled by 
traditional adversary techniques (Handler, 
1966). The beneficiaries of the welfare sys- 
tem lack the resources and organization to 
mobilize adversary procedures. New tech- 
niques of administrative organization de- 
voted to protecting beneficiaries (for ex- 
ample instituting new supervisory and repre- 
sentative levels of organization) will be more 
effective. 


THE Limits OF SANCTION 


Legal sanctions can alter the structure of 
interests but are limited as means of socia 
control. Blind faith in sanctions leads, in situ- 
ations where punishment is ineffective, to €s- 
calation of punishment and control proce 
dures which may reach the point where 
severe sanctions demean the sanctioner more 
than they control the sanctioned (Packer, 
1968). This is especially true of deviance = 
is expressive and forms an important elemen 
of a way of life. Sanctions may so age 
the recipient that they isolate him from the 
community, thus creating rather than pre 
venting deviance. The stigmatized becomes 
unable to adopt conforming roles (Schwarm 
& Skolnick, 1962). The limitations of contro 
within the maximum-security prison Pf 
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vides evidence that even virtually total legal 
power is not enough to prevent deviance 
(Sykes, 1958). 


POSITIVE SANCTIONS: 
INCENTIVES AND SUBSIDIES 


Law may alter the structure of interests by 
providing rewards for behavior that the com- 
munity wishes to encourage. Incentives and 
subsidies have the advantage of greater spec- 
ificity because the law can be quite explicit in 
stating what one must do to earn a subsidy 
whereas it is quite difficult to specify all ac- 
tivity that should be outlawed. A negative 
sanction creates an interest in avoiding a cer- 
tain course of conduct. The citizen is then 
tempted to seek an alternative course of 
conduct that will achieve his ends without 
specifically breaking the law. However, the 
alternative conduct is often equally objection- 
able. Moreover, insofar as the motivation to 
noncompliance rests upon the pressures of a 
difficult economic position, the threat of a 
negative sanction does not undercut the 
motivation to violate. It merely puts the po- 
tential violator in a tighter, more restricted 
position. It encourages him to look for new 
ways to cut corners. 

Friedman (1968) takes this to be one of 
the principal lessons of a century of frustra- 
tion in trying to deal with the problem of 
slum housing. Negative regulation is cheap, 
hence government tends to try to solve prob- 
lems with new codes, regulations, and pun- 
ishments, thereby encouraging the urban 
property owner to seek new and equally ob- 
jectionable means of pursuing his economic 
interests, If what is really needed in a given 
housing sector is a larger share of the re- 
sources of the economic system, then negative 
regulation is doomed. When new resources 
are pumped into a sector through a systematic 
program of legally regulated subsidies, then 
it is possible to define positively what com- 
pliance with public policy will mean rather 
than merely list acts that run counter to 
policy. By this logic, subsidies are the more 
appropriate tools of the law of planning; 


they are more tailored to an essential task of 
planning, namely, the allocation of resources, 
and they permit flexible definition of positive 
contributions to social change. 

The manipulation of taxation is potentially 
a very useful device for rationally reallocating 
resources and regulating conduct within a 
general plan. In this sense the American tax 
system—inflexible, unplanned, a product of 
political compromise—is one of the major 
obstacles to a program of planning under law. 
In addition, there are constitutional limi- 
tations on the use of taxation as a regulative 
device. 


IDEOLOGY: THE PERCEPTION 
OF INTERESTS 


Ideology, the third component of institu- 
tionalization, has received relatively little 
attention in the literature on compliance, al- 
though some work has recognized the theo- 
retical importance of ideology and suggested 
some applications. Lane (1954:21-23) speaks 
of “ideological deprivations” as one of the 
consequences of economic regulation. Part of 
the resistance to government regulation is not 
founded on economic deprivation but on the 
tendency of regulation to erode basic ideologi- 
cal commitments. Regulation is sometimes 
thought, for example, to weaken moral fiber. 

Johnson (1967: 16-24) has applied social- 
psychological balance theory to the relation 
between compliance and “cognitive consist- 
ency.” Social changes that undermine ideolo- 
gies produce cognitive dissonance. Cogni- 
tive dissonance motivates either resistance to 
the law or a change in beliefs. Johnson’s ob- 
servations are pursuant to a study of com- 
pliance with the Schempp decision and, again, 
moral fiber appears to be at stake. Some peo- 
ple feel that religious ritual in the schools is 
an important part of moral education. This 
belief significantly influenced attitudes 
toward the Supreme Court’s ruling against 
prayers in public schools among the respon- 
dents in Johnson’s study, although in this case 
ideological resistance did not lead to an over- 
throw of the local official’s decision to abide 
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by the rule. Jurisprudence has a historic in- 
terest in the educational functions of law, but 
empirical research has given little considera- 
tion to the special question of the impact of 
law on citizens’ conceptions of the social or- 
der and their interests within it. Yet this im- 
pact is presumably persuasive. Our concep- 
tion of our interests and their place in a social 
order are molded by our experience. Insofar 
as our experiences come to us in the course of 
compliance with laws, the law is affecting our 
ideologies. 

Law brings about what are, in effect, forced 
tests of group ideologies. Resistance to change 
is often founded upon false ideologies—mis- 
perceptions of interest, overestimates of the 
negative consequences of change, or other 
false postulates, Hence, when the passage of 
a law fails to bring about the catastrophic con- 
sequences predicted by its opponents, public 
attitudes change. To state the proposition in 
simple terms, people become accustomed to 
social changes. The world as it is comes to be 
taken for granted, and yesterday's contro- 
versial proposal becomes today’s first premise. 
This has certainly been the fate of a host 
of once-feared regulative and welfare mea- 
sures, 

This mode of attitude change has followed 
changes in the law of civil rights, For ex- 
ample, before World War II relatively few 
urban department stores employed Negro 
sales personnel. At the time many department 
store owners feared that customers would ob- 
ject to being served by Negroes. Indeed, many 
customers explicitly stated that they would 
not be waited upon by Negroes. Now the em- 
ployment of Negroes in these capacities is 
taken for granted; customer resistance failed 
to develop. In many instances Negroes were 
first employed in these positions under the 
pressure of fair employment practices laws. 
Customers’ anticipations of their own re- 
sponses proved a poor predictor of their ac- 
tual responses (Saenger & Gilbert, 1950). 

Data from public opinion polls conducted 
in the South further suggest the power of a 
new status quo to affect perceptions of its own 
desirability. In 1963 over one-half of those 
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Southerners who lived in integrated areas 
approved of desegregation; only one-quarter 
of those living in segregated areas had similar 
attitudes. This represents a substantial in- 
crease of favorable opinion for both groups 
(Hyman & Sheatsley, 1964). 

These examples illustrate the fait accompli. 
The tendency of the public to accept change 
when presented as an accomplished fact has 
often been noted. Heartfelt opposition to pro- 
posals is seldom matched by comparable 
resistance to accomplished changes. The dy- 
namics of the fait accompli are not fully un- 
derstood. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
it rests in part upon the fact that realistic 
changes undermine speculative ideologies, 
but further research on this complex prob- 
lem is in order. Nor should the prevalence of 
the fait accompli blind us to the fact that 
ideologies often resist rational exposure. 


JURISDICTION 


The use of the term jurisdiction as a name 
for a condition of institutionalization is some- 
what neologistic. At law, jurisdiction refers to 
the right of a legal agency to operate with re- 
spect to a given matter or person. Here the 
word is used to refer to the social capacity for 
obtaining realistic access to violators, Po 
tential violators, and their activities. Never- 
theless, the term jurisdiction is preferable to 
access because in a legally regulated system 
access is inherently a legal problem. Legally, 
it is not enough to know that violations are 
occurring to be able to physically locate an 
hold violators. It is necessary to gather 
enough information to demonstrate within 
the law of evidence that the violation 0C 
curred. It is necessary to reach the violator 
within the boundaries of legal procedure. 
course law enforcement officials do step be 
yond these boundaries, but in this chapter 
we are not concerned with what is possible m 
a police state but with what is possible within 
the rule of law. 

Most analyses and investigations of 
pliance consider the role of sanctions, 
fewer consider the logically prior problem © 


com- 
but 
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jurisdiction. Nevertheless, from a sociologi- 
cal perspective the problem of jurisdiction is 
especially interesting and important because 
jurisdiction is deeply embedded in the struc- 
ture of human relationships. Whether the 
community does or does not have access to 
activity depends on the structural barriers 
and channels between the agents and the ob- 
jects of social control. 


PARTIAL JURISDICTION 


According to the theory of sovereignty, 
effective state power rests upon jurisdiction 
throughout a territorial area. Sovereignty 
fails if jurisdiction stops short of the true 
boundaries of the social system. As a practi- 
cal matter, jurisdiction often fails to extend 
to the real boundaries of regulated systems. 
Only a subset of the class of regulated events 
is subject to jurisdiction. This builds in possi- 
bilities of evasion, especially when the violator 
himself has control over the violation. 

An elementary example is the possibility of 
avoiding regulation by crossing a state line. 
California cannot prevent its citizens from 
gambling in Nevada. Insofar as its citizens 
gamble in Nevada they extend the social sys- 
tem of California into Nevada, but jurisdic- 
tion does not come with them. Hence, Cali- 
fornia’s jurisdiction over its social system is 
inherently partial. Perhaps the example is 
trivial but the principle is not. Subtle forms 
of partial jurisdiction create pervasive prob- 
lems of legal control. 

For example, urban renewal programs op- 
erate under enabling legislation that derives 
from the law of nuisance and the law of emi- 
nent domain. In this way the community 
comes to have jurisdiction over the land in the 
renewal area so as to be able to plan its usage. 
Indeed, federally subsidized urban renewal 
programs are required to have a “compre- 
hensive” plan. But the plan is limited to the 
renewal area, and the renewal area is the 
territory of but one segment of a larger social 
system. An effective comprehensive plan 
would comprehend the entire area within 
the natural limits of the community. Legal 


jurisdiction does not extend to land uses out- 
side the area under development, but the 
uses of these areas can have an important im- 
pact on the success of the plan. For example, 
problems of relocating the displaced urban 
poor are exacerbated by limits in the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the planning agency 
(Mandelker, 1965). 

On the surface, the exclusionary rule re- 
garding illegal search and seizure presents 
totally dissimilar problems but, analytically, 
it represents another case of partial jurisdic- 
tion. The exclusionary rule states that evi- 
dence obtained as a consequence of an illegal 
search or seizure cannot be used in evidence 
against a defendant in a criminal case. To 
use this rule as an attempt to obtain jurisdic- 
tion over police misconduct leads to partial 
jurisdiction. The courts come to have jurisdic- 
tion over only a subset of police practices, 
namely, practices in cases brought to a court. 
Cases that are a part of the daily investiga- 
tion and control functions of the police will 
not be touched by the exclusionary rule, yet 
these practices are a central component of the 
police system (Skolnick, 1966). Further, the 
police have considerable control over what 
cases they bring to court (LaFave, 1965; 
LaFave & Remington, 1965). There is evi- 
dence that the exclusionary rule does have 
some impact upon police practice (Nagel, 
1965; Tiffany, McIntyre, & Rotenberg, 1967). 
Nevertheless, its limited effectiveness pro- 
vides an illustration of the weakness of par- 
tial jurisdiction. In every problem of legal 
control it is important to examine the relation 
between the total range of events within the 
natural boundaries of the regulated subsys- 
tem and the subset of events that are vulnera- 
ble to legal jurisdiction. This subset of events 
subject to jurisdiction may or may not be 
strategically located, may or may not provide 
leverage over the total system. 


THE ROLE OF THE VICTIM 


Pound’s (1917) classic article on the limits 
of effective legal action emphasizes limita- 
tions arising from the dependence of law on 
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individuals to set the law in motion. Police- 
men patrol and regulatory agencies make sur- 
veys, but most legal agencies are (like other 
social organizations) reactive. Agencies lack 
the will or the resources to cover thoroughly 
the realm of activity that they purportedly 
regulate. They are, in the first instance, de- 
pendent on outsiders to activate the legal ma- 
chinery. Hence, the first principle of effective 
jurisdiction is that jurisdiction depends on 
the activities of those who are victimized by 
violations. 

Herein lies the difficulty of policing viola- 
tions involving persons who do not consider 
themselves victimized. Prostitution, gam- 
bling, sexual offenses between consenting 
adults, drug offenses and a variety of other 
offenses against the official moral order are 
crimes without victims and are very diffi- 
cult to police. Law enforcement agencies are 
forced to resort to extralegal or questionable 
practices such as harassment and entrapment 
to achieve a measure of compliance (Schur, 
1965). 

A related problem occurs when an offense 
has victims but the costs of the offense are so 
thinly spread across the population that rela- 
tively few individuals have a powerful in- 
terest in invoking legal procedures. Hence it 
is difficult to enforce violations of laws regu- 
lating product packaging or advertising 
claims without instituting systematic surveil- 
lance techniques. Whether such techniques 
will be instituted depends on how well the in- 
terests of the beneficiaries of the law are or- 
ganized. There is a tendency towards asym- 
metry in the organization of the targets and 
the beneficiaries of legal regulation. Targets 
tend to be well organized for resistance; ee 
basic roles as units in the economic system are 
at stake, Beneficiaries are more atomized; the 
regulations benefit them only in selected 
aspects of their roles in a mass society—as 
mass consumers, mass job seekers, or a mass 
audience. 

Even when beneficiaries have central in- 
terests at stake, as in the case of the welfare 
recipient, they tend to be poorly organized 
because they lack the resources of organiza- 


tion—wealth, education, power, and integra- 
tion into the larger society. That is the reason 
the community enacted protective legislation 
in the first place. Asymmetry of organization 
leads to a lack of effective jurisdiction: Stra- 
tegic complaints do not come to the attention 
of the legal system in such a way as to pre- 
pare a foundation for a program of legal 
sanctions. 


ORGANIZING FOR JURISDICTION 


When responsibility for initiating legal 
action rests with aggrieved individuals, juris- 
diction is unsystematic. The pattern of juris- 
diction over offenses bears little relation to 
the structure of the phenomenon under regu- 
lation. For example, one study found that 
firms who were charged with discrimination 
under a state statute forbidding discrimina- 
tion in employment already employed twice 
as many minority group members as the 
average. The pattern of complaints reflects 
the daily lives of minority groups. Complaints 
are brought against the companies where they 
work and seek work and this in turn reflects 
the established social structure rather than the 
ideal contemplated in the law (Mayhew, 
1968b). Numerous studies of civil rights com- 
missions suggest that reliance on complaints 
from individuals is a principal weakness 1 
the administration of civil rights laws because 
it limits the effective reach of the agency 
(Goldblatt & Cromien, 1962; Norgren & Hill, 
1964; Blumrosen, 1965; Witherspoon, 1968). 

Unaided individuals lack the information, 
the political orientation, and the motivation 
to select and attack strategic targets. On the 
other hand, organized groups that represent 
classes of victims can improve the jurisdiction 
of a law. Cases brought by civil rights groups 
tend to select more significant targets, firms 
that do not hire blacks or neighborhoods that 
have previously been unintegrated (Mayhew, 
1968a). 

We may justifiably be skeptical of reform 
proposals that rely upon mere tinkering W! 
the substantive law. It has been proposed pa 
the poor would be better protected if land- 
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lord-tenant law were altered to imply a war- 
rant of habitability and a covenant to repair 
in all leases. Then tenants would have a direct 
action against landlords and not be com- 
pletely dependent on official code enforce- 
ment or other government action (lowa Law 
Review, 1966). Whatever the substantive 
merits of the proposal, it is unlikely to have 
much impact in the absence of community or- 
ganization to bring actions. Programs of 
legal services, as illustrated by the neighbor- 
hood legal assistance program (Pye, 1966) or 
the institution of the ombudsman (S. V. An- 
derson, 1968), are essential devices for 
increasing jurisdiction over the targets of reg- 
ulation. Even when such devices exist, how- 
ever, affirmative programs to increase juris- 
diction are sometimes necessary. Workers in 
neighborhood law offices often complain 
about the poor quality of jurisdiction given to 
them by complainants who happen to walk 
in with their troubles. 

Organization for jurisdiction is a condition 
of effective enforcement. Successful enforce- 
ment agencies solve this problem one way or 
another. One of the principal reasons for the 
success of the United States government in 
collecting taxes is that it has obtained juris- 
diction over income at the source through the 
withholding system. The withholding system 
amounts to a very effective means of obtain- 
ing access to a strategic subset of targets of 
regulation. On the other hand, any agency 
that wishes to avoid a militant stance need 
only avoid obtaining jurisdiction. This is a 
subtle and much used method of compromise 
enforcement. Because of the prevalence of 
pressures for weak enforcement from some 
segments of the community, this form of com- 
promise develops frequently, driving other 
segments of the community to organize for 
jurisdiction. It amounts to a form of taking 
the law into one’s own hands. 

One might ask, Why bother to pass regu- 
latory laws if they are workable only when 
beneficiaries themselves organize to imple- 
ment the policies behind the laws? There are 
at least two possible answers to this question, 
both of which point to important problems 
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for future research. First, the law may gal- 
vanize groups to action either immediately, 
by symbolically mobilizing commitments, or 
later, out of frustration at the failures of the 
law in action. Second, the law may provide 
an important weapon by giving relatively 
weak groups a lever in dealing with more 
powerful groups (Macaulay, 1966). Law 
grants to the private citizen the right to in- 
voke the power of the state on his own be- 
half as long as he mobilizes that right by 
petitioning the properly constituted pro- 
cedural forum. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CONDITIONS: 
DYNAMICS OF COMPLIANCE 


Treating each condition of institutionaliza- 
tion separately and consecutively may have 
created the impression that successful insti- 
tutionalization depends upon an adequate 
level of each of a set of independent forces. 
Such a conception would fail to appreciate 
the interdependence of these conditions; a 
large component of the explanation of the 
dynamics of the process is to be found in the 
effects that changes in conditions have upon 
each other, Our present knowledge of in- 
stitutionalization is so primitive that any 
supposition of a neat package of fixed rela- 
tionships would be mere speculation. Never- 
theless, some easily observed processes pro- 
vide suggestive hints that can serve as a 
tentative model of the process. 

Such a model can be constructed by first 
positing a state of “pressure toward institu- 
tionalization.” Concretely this means that, on 
balance, groups favoring implementation of 
a policy are ascendant; they have captured 
the moral initiative and are pressing the ad- 
vantage in an organized manner. Groups 
resistant to the policy are on the moral defen- 
sive and poorly organized for active resist- 
ance. 

When pressure toward institutionalization 
increases, new conceptions of normative re- 
quirements arise. Specification of the goal of 
policy moves toward definitions of compli- 
ance that make noncompliance visible and 
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accessible and, therefore, subject to sanctions. 
When noncompliance is visible, ideologies 
that deny the existence of the problem or that 
make it difficult to obtain leverage over the 
problem are abandoned in favor of defini- 
tions that make compliance or noncompliance 
easy to ascertain. 

A current example of this dynamic process 
is found in the rise of the concept of “fair 
share” among proponents of social action 
against discrimination. The current ascend- 
ance in the moral arena of proponents of 
civil rights is accompanied by a decline in an 
older notion of discrimination as a failure to 
treat equally. An equal-treatment standard of 
discrimination makes it difficult to see or 
prove discrimination. Attempts to apply the 
standard lead to vague arguments about in- 
tent and about what criteria are being used. 
Moreover, some standards are inherently ex- 
clusive, even when applied universalistically. 
For example, the strict application of a rule 
of seniority in an industry that has only re- 
cently begun to hire minority group members 
necessarily works against these members. By 
contrast, a standard that calls for propor- 
tional representation of minority groups in 
the work force at a given plant makes com- 
pliance easily visible. Hence older legal 
standards as embodied in ordinary statutes 
forbidding discrimination are being rendered 
largely obsolete by programs of “affirmative 
action.” Such programs come to have legal 
sanction when they take the form of estab- 
lishing requirements for government con- 
tracts or establishing agreements for affirma- 
tive action as part of the settlement of cases 
involving instances of more blatant discrim- 
ination. 

Though especially interesting because of 
current racial conflict, the foregoing exam- 
ple hardly exhausts the general category of 
movements toward strict specification. In- 
deed, the example is but a special case of a 
common legal trend, a movement toward 
strict liability, making law act upon observ- 
able consequences rather than unobservable 
intentions. 

A second consequence of increasing pres- 
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sure toward institutionalization is the gros 
of ideologies supporting strict enforces 

These ideologies stress the prevalence 
prohibited conduct. They provide suppor 
arguments for the view that new and m 
effective normative specifications are ne 
sary if policies are to be implemented. 1 
search for visible strategic targets at which 
direct sanctions stimulates the development 
more structural and differentiated concep 
community. When finding strategic point 
attack becomes a problem, advocates ¢ 
policy are forced to realistic consideratio 
the actual structure of the community. Tt 
turn to the example of racial conflict, the 
placement of the concept of “prejudice” w 
the concept of “racism” represents the 
a structural concept of race relations; 
petus for this ideological change was a 


continuing failure of programs for equa 
portunity founded on the concept of 
tional discrimination. 

In a more instrumental arena, the mast 
use of a system of withholding in ord 
maximize tax collection represents an obv 
example of an enforcement program founde 
upon a realistic picture of the structure f 
distribution of income, a structure whe 
there are strategic points of flow that con 
tute effective points of collection. 

A third consequence of increasing pr 
toward institutionalization is to strengthe 
sanctioning procedures in order to chang 
realistic interests of those who do not wish 
conform. Insofar as such sanctions can le 
to changes in patterns of conduct, an ene 
mous chain of institutional change can 4 
low. Changes in behavior can undermi 
ideologies. Further, when new patter 
conduct become stabilized, organiz 
comes to be predicated upon the new sta 
patterns. Hence a new set of interests C 
to support a new status quo. As mento! 
earlier, a large number of organizations @ 
side of government have a yested interest 
compliance with tax laws. 

' Finally, increases in the pressure for 
tutionalization lead, as previously implied, 1 
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broader and more penetrating jurisdiction 
over the problem under attack. More effec- 
tive access to significant targets of jurisdiction 
gives better appreciation of the structure of 
the problem. More realistic ideologies emerge 
from a closer look at the policies and prac- 
tices of violators. Effective access sets the 
stage for effective sanctions, thus increasing 
the probability of real restructuring of in- 
terests in the community. 


BREAKDOWN IN INSTITUTIONALIZATION: 
THE CYCLE OF CONFLICT 


Thus far discussion of relations between 
conditions of institutionalization has been 
limited to suggestions about how conditions 
may mutually support each other. Examining 
the possibilities of mutual support uncovers 
some of the most important dynamics of in- 
stitutionalization; however, admitting these 
dynamic possibilities does not constitute 
affirmation of an inevitable cycle of increas- 
ing institutionalization. Increasing pressure 
toward institutionalization may initiate a 
cycle of conflict instead. 

Precisely because pressure for institution- 
alization leads to more effective demands for 
compliance; demands that are thoroughly 
spelled out, enforceable, and impossible to 
evade by pretense, disguise, or inaction; de- 
mands against strategic centers of opposition 
—such pressure may well bring latent con- 
flicts directly to the arena of visible combat. 
Threatened interests are stimulated to coun- 
terattack, to try to regain the offensive. 

Two prime and rather obvious determi- 
nants of the probability of evoking a coun- 
terattack are the strength of the threatened 
interests and the power of the groups under 
attack. A third more subtle force is probably 
more important in determining the capacity 
of opposing groups to break the cycle of in- 
stitutionalization. The crucial question is, 
How far is it necessary to go to create a set 
of normative requirements that could effec- 
tively implement a policy? Are effective spec- 
ifications possible, or would control of the 
problem require invasions of privacy and sur- 


veillance over such a wide range of conduct 
that it would tend to eliminate freedom of ac- 
tion? Can drug use be controlled short of 
allowing police free access to all places at all 
times? Can segregation in housing be con- 
trolled short of assigning each citizen to a 
residence? When undesirable conduct is in- 
trinsically easy to disguise, or when a wide 
range of alternatives is available to achieve an 
undesirable end, then the limits of effective 
legal action are narrow. When these narrow 
limits exist and pressures for institutionaliza- 
tion build to the point where excesses of en- 
forcement zeal lead to serious invasions of 
privacy or movements toward totalitarian 
control, opponents of regulation are in a 
good position to create a legitimate counter- 
offensive. 


PLANNING THROUGH 
INSTITUTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The problem of securing compliance with 
the requirements of public policy is usually 
treated as a problem of social control in the 
narrow sense. How can conduct be made to 
conform with norms? This approach is con- 
sonant with the usual sociological approach to 
law as an instrument of social control. In a 
broader sense, law is a flexible ordering de- 
vice, as useful in facilitating creative en- 
deavors as in securing compliance with fixed 
norms. The law of contract is not intended to 
force people to make contracts of a fixed type 
but to permit them to create social arrange- 
ments appropriate to contingencies as they 
arise. The institution of contract facilitates by 
providing a ready-made form for contracting 
parties to use. Because the form exists, the 
parties need not begin their negotiations de 
novo, negotiating an institutional order from 
scratch as if no one had ever made contracts 
before; the parties can assume that a host of 
contingencies will be covered by the law of 
contract. Parties can focus on a relatively 
narrow band of issues. Further, they can rely 
on the possibility of invoking the power of 
the state to enforce the new norms that they 
privately create through negotiation. 
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Contract can be termed an institutional 
opportunity. As a social institution it both 
creates opportunities and places those op- 
portunities in a framework of institutional 
regulation. Contracting parties, because they 
plug into a social institution, agree to take 
upon themselves a set of social obligations 
that derive not from their agreement with 
each other but from the social element of the 
institution (Durkheim, 1933). 

The law abounds in such devices. The 
corporation, the charitable trust, the chartered 
municipality, and citizenship are social forms 
that provide opportunities. The state, because 
it can create such opportunities and can estab- 
lish and alter the terms of participation in 
these opportunities, possesses a potent device 
for social planning. Institutional devices take 
the existence of private interests for granted. 
In providing institutional opportunities, the 
state implements policies primarily by en- 
couraging and facilitating rather than by for- 
bidding. 

Much reforming legislation draws upon the 
possibilities of this form of regulation. For 
example, urban renewal, as established by the 
Housing Act of 1949, operates as a federal 
grant of institutional opportunity. The statute 
permits the establishment of local renewal 
agencies and offers facilities and support to 
them. Local agencies plan and develop under 
federal guidelines, using federal subsidies 
and loans; but they plan for themselves in 
accordance with local exigencies and needs 
(Mandelker, 1967). Social control operates 
through the power of the federal government 
to place terms and conditions on the institu- 
tional opportunity. In theory this provides for 
a means of planning that capitalizes on the 
structure of interests in the community rather 
than on trying to override them. 

Although the urban renewal program still 
has staunch defenders (Groberg, 1965), we 
have learned that this form of planned change 
is not without its pitfalls. Martin Anderson 
(1964) has shown that market forces impinge 
upon the intentions of the planners. Cleared 
land lies vacant for long periods of time. Pri- 
vate capital was not invested in the renewal 
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areas to the degree anticipated. The pattern of 
uses reflects market pressures on the land as 
much as it reflects the ideas of the planners. 
This method of national planning has hardly 
proven to be a totally effective method for 
overcoming conflicts of interests in pursuit of 
community goals. 

Several careful studies of the planning 
process in the context of renewal programs 
have shown that local planning agencies be- 
come centers of local political manipulation, 
even to the point of forcing decision-making 
out of the public eye into informal power 
arenas (Dahl, 1961; Rossi & Dentler, 1961; 
Kaplan, 1963; Plager & Handler, 1966). 
“Planning” is reduced to a process of using 
planners as competitive witnesses for op- 
posing ideas of how to proceed. One thing 
that competing interests appear to agree upon 
is that the low-income residents who are 
forced out by demolition should not be in- 
vited to move back into the area, The local 
planning authority is primarily concerned 
with extracting a common plan out of a 
variety of competing groups and has little in- 
terest in vigorous enforcement of clauses 
governing relocation of residents of urban re- 
newal areas (Tondro, 1968). Active involve- 
ment of citizens at the grass-roots level may 
help to protect some public interests, but it 
also tends to prevent urban renewal efforts 
from coming to fruition (Wilson, 1963). 

Experiments with similar institutional 
vices in the context of the War on Poverty 
do not provide a basis for more optimism. 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
called for programs to be carried out wit 
“maximum feasible participation” of the rest- 
dents of the cities involved. In many settings 
the process has brought latent conflicts to the 
surface and intensified them to the point, a 
cording to Moynihan (1969), of “maximum 
feasible misunderstanding.” 


e- 


CONCLUSION 


al 

We do not know a great deal about leg: 

regulation and compliance with law. ‘A 
ciological studies of regulation are few 
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number relative to the enormous variety of 
problems presented in the realms of life that 
are legally regulated and the variety of cur- 
rent and potential modes of regulation. Cer- 
tainly we do not know enough to formulate 
a general and deterministic model of com- 
pliance. 

Viewing compliance with regulation as a 
case of institutionalization has the merit of 
directing our attention to features of group 
life. It is unrealistic to assume that each indi- 
vidual stops to decide whether a law is con- 
sonant with his attitudes, is in his interests, or 
is inescapable. The institutionalization of a 
law depends on how groups organize to mo- 
bilize definitions of moral obligation, to im- 
plement policies, to establish and support 
procedures of enforcement, on how groups 
and segments of the population reorganize 
their affairs in response to threats of legal 
compulsion. 

The concept of institutionalization stresses 
both social values and group conflict. Group 
conflict is carried out in moral arenas, and it 
is possible for groups to “win” moral con- 
flicts by having their policies embodied in 
law. In consequence, victorious groups gain 
new leverage on social life. However, it would 
be naive to assume that legal victories eradi- 
cate the structure of conflict. The same forces 
that oppose the formulation and establish- 
ment of policies remain to undermine en- 
forcement. 

By the same token, it is equally naive to 
assume that what is called “planning” neces- 
sarily represents the formulation of goals for 
the whole community and rational calcula- 
tion of the means of implementation. Zoning, 
for example, is sometimes viewed as an in- 
strument of city planning. In fact, zoning has 
ordinarily been used as a rather patchwork 
Means of protecting middle-class families 
from the rigors and dangers of city life (Bab- 
cock, 1966). The fact that competing plan- 
ning firms can be hired to represent that one 
or another groups’ plans constitute a rational 
Means of implementing public policy is an- 
other example of the political element in 
Planning. 


Liberal versions of democratic theory must 
take account of the inescapable facts of insti- 
tutional life. Society exists in the activities of 
a variety of groups, associations, strata, com- 
munities, and alliances. Conduct in these or- 
ganizational settings is influenced by appeals 
to legal norms and by invoking legal sanc- 
tions. But patterns of conduct are also shaped 
by competing private interests. When social 
plans have been formulated through a legally 
binding democratic procedure they gain a 
measure of legitimacy as an approximation of 
the will of the political community. Interests 
sacrificed in the negotiation of policy are not 
thereby permanently destroyed, however. 
They re-enter the social process as citizens 
continue to renegotiate the legitimacy of the 
institutional order, to reformulate ideologies, 
to reassess their interests, and to construct 
new patterns of conduct. 

When a society is rent by cleavages and im- 
mobilized by entrenched interests and im- 
balances of power, planning through direct 
legal regulation must be accorded poor pros- 
pects. In such a society the most creative con- 
tribution of law is to establish new institu- 
tional opportunities for reform and redress. 
By extending the rights of citizenship and 
facilitating the exercise of these rights, law 
can alter the balance of power and the climate 
of decision. Some intensification of conflict 
may be the price of this indirect form of 
planning, but extending the facilities of or- 
ganization to pressing but underrepresented 
social interests is the only hope for progress 
without invoking the spectre of totalitarian 
destruction of the legal order. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Between the identification of a social prob- 
lem and its solution are the people who initi- 
ate and implement programs to ameliorate or 
control it. Some of these people are readily 
identified: medical doctors, psychoanalysts, 
judges, legislators, police, and social workers, 
particularly those who have become visible as 
political activists. Many more people, how- 
ever, work strenuously to solve social prob- 
lems outside the frame of the traditional 
professions. Some are paid workers in occu- 
pations that lack particular public recogni- 
tion; others are volunteers. Many work in 
the initial phases of a program, inaugurating 
the demonstration clinic or the mobile birth- 
control facility or the halfway house for de- 
linquent girls, and then withdraw from 
participation when a formal and stable as- 
sociational structure has been established. 
Others work in fund-raising or legislative 
programs, lobbying and exerting organiza- 
tional pressure to secure the passage of spe- 
cific legislation and the enabling appropria- 
tions, 

Although the term social work is fre- 
quently thought to define the occupation of 
those who work actively to solve social prob- 
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lems, in general usage the term is often vague 
and considerably more inclusive than t 
usual job description of persons who identify 
themselves as social workers, Furthermore, 
one of the characteristics of the response to 
social problems in the mid-twentieth century 
has been the emergence of a wide variety 0 
new occupations and of new tasks for ‘ 
established ones. Teaching, psychiatry, 
ministry, architecture, civil engineering A 
the law have produced new subspecies t 
Social workers have begun to stratify t a 
rofession by specialty and type of rea 
bitty. Volunteers, who are often inclu A 
within the orbit of social work in the pu s 
stereotype, have taken on new tasks = 
formed new bureaucratic structures. The : 
get areas that were given increased a 
sis in the mid-1960s—housing, urban p “ 
ning, poverty, community development, Fe 
transportation, crime and delinquency sod 
produced new constellations of occupat 
and the blurring of mandates and param 
in the allocation of manpower. ait 
There are many ways of considering oe 
these people are and the ways in which ¢ 
allocate their skills: 


: tal 
1. By type of social problem: me? 
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health, organized crime, urbanization, 
and so on. 

2. By the nature of the task: counseling, 
writing news releases, testifying at bud- 
get hearings, fund raising, designing 
new housing. 

3. By qualifications or characteristics of 
personnel: amount and type of training, 
socioeconomic status, job status and 
tenure. 

4. By degree of financial involvement: Is 
the job occupant paid or volunteer? 
Does he work full time or part time? 

There is no neat classification system, and 
this may be accounted for in part by the 
scope of the task and in part by the fact that 
there is little coordination among these work- 
ers and their organizations, little understand- 
ing of the activities of others in the same 
general field, and thus little opportunity to 
benefit from the experience of others. A re- 
search team recently appointed to look into 
the organization of services in private social 
welfare agencies discovered that there are 
over 100,000 of these agencies, some dealing 
with problems as general as “community 
welfare,” some focusing on targets as specific 
as the development of curriculum materials 
on intergroup relations for secondary schools. 
Health agencies often limit their concerns to 
one specific disease, and then to one aspect of 
that: the transportation of the afflicted to 
clinics, for example. But even this astonish- 
ing proliferation of private agencies employs 
only a small percentage of the workers who 
provide direct financial, health, or research 
services. There are, in addition, the vast mu- 
nicipal, county, and state networks of pro- 
bation and parole officers, public assistance 
workers, employment counselors, and hos- 
pital social workers, aides, and administra- 
tors. To this we may add the workers in 
day-care centers for the very young and the 
very old, custodial workers in child-care and 
rehabilitation centers, antipoverty workers, 
community organizers, and the extensive 
staffs of the federal bureaucracies: the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the U.S. Pub- 


lic Health Service, the National Science 
Foundation, and the others. Further, there 
are 6,803 private foundations listed in the 
Foundation Directory (Foundation Library 
Center, 1967), and the Encyclopedia of As- 
sociations (1964) lists some 12,500 formal asso- 
ciations—civic, educational, patriotic, service, 
and so on. 

It would obviously be impossible to set 
forth detailed analyses and descriptions of 
the occupations of all the people who work 
under the auspices of all these organizations. 
But even if one had the time and the facili- 
ties to attempt the task, the available data on 
the characteristics of these jobs are quite 
sketchy. Job goals are usually discussed in 
considerable detail and caveats are set forth, 
along with statements about desired training 
and qualifications; but information on the 
nature of the workers in the occupations that 
concern us here is woefully-inadequate. 

Certain occupations have been selected for 
discussion because in many ways they are 
typical of the kinds of things that are being 
done and because in many instances they 
carry a freight of public stereotype about the 
nature of both task and worker. 


THE PROFESSIONAL LABOR FORCE: 
SCOPE AND SOURCES OF DATA 


In March 1965 the total employed civilian 
labor force in the United States numbered 
72,179,000 (Census Bureau, 1966: 230, Table 
327). Of these, 8,883,000, or about 11 percent, 
were classified as professional, technical, and 
kindred workers, a category that includes ac- 
countants, artists, editors, and aeronautical 
engineers, as well as those occupations asso- 
ciated with the solution of social problems. 
Within the professions concerned with social 
action, by far the largest category consists of 
over two million full-time teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and colleges. 
The second largest profession is engineering, 
with 975,000 employed in 1965 in the twenty- 
five separate engineering specialties recog- 
nized by the nation’s engineering schools. 
The clergy ranks next in numbers, with 
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an estimated 302,500 members, followed by 
265,000 physicians, 250,000 lawyers, 125,000 
social workers, and 35,000 recreation workers 
(Labor Statistics Bureau, 1966). 

In addition to the professional, technical, 
and kindred workers, there is a large reser- 
voir of volunteer workers that is not subject 
to systematic census-taking. Some estimates 
have put the number of individual volun- 
teers in this country at between 25 and 30 
million (Schlosser, 1966), a work force many 
times the size of the professional core. Some 
volunteers work as board members of social 
agencies; others are case aides in family 
service organizations, or nurses’ aides, or 
community organizers. Some are primarily 
occupied with fund raising, either.in an ad- 
ministrative capacity or in door-to-door solici- 
tation. Some work in ad hoc community 
committees, 

As the occupational sector of the country 
has become more complex, job choice and 
career planning have become new social 
problems, not only for the disadvantaged but 
for all prospective workers. The task of col- 
lecting, sorting, and dispensing information 
about occupations has thus developed into a 
special occupation in its own right, geared 
to match people to appropriate jobs and at- 
tract people to occupational areas where qual- 
ified workers are scarce. 

Sources of information about paid occupa- 
tions are extensive. The most comprehensive 
descriptional source is the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, published every two years 
by the U.S. Department of Labor.’ 


1 The 1966-67 edition, 858 pages in length, covers 
90 percent of all 16 million individuals employed in 
professional, technical, and managerial occupations; 
nearly all the 4.5 million sales workers; about half of 
the 10.7 million clerical workers; and about 40 per- 
cent of the service workers. Information includes 
descriptions of the nature of the work; places of employ- 
ment; educational and training requirements: the em- 
ployment outlook for about the next ten years, including 
estimates of requirements for growth and replacement 
needs; and carnings and working conditions. Profes- 
sional and trade associations relevant to each occupa- 
tion are identified, as well as sources of additional in- 
formation. 
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In addition to the several organizations 
within the Department of Labor that coop- 
erate in the collection, organization, evalua- 
tion, and presentation of occupational data,’ 
there are many professional associations that 
engage in these tasks. The best known is the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
a division of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Business firms, pro- 
fessional societies, trade associations, and 
trade unions are also sources of information. 
The Encyclopedia of Associations (1964) 
lists most of these sources. The Bureau of 
the Census of the Department of Commerce; 
the Office of Education and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Veterans Administration; the Civil Service 
Commission; local state employment serv- 
ice offices; testing centers located at many 
large universities; and private employment 
agencies—all are sources of occupational in- 
formation, particularly on personnel require- 
ments and characteristics. 


SOCIAL WORKERS: 
PROFESSIONALS AND VOLUNTEERS 


Traditionally the clergy, lawyers, and mem- 
bers of the health professions have been 
closely identified with the alleviation of pri- 
vate ills and thus have always been i 
as working to solve social problems, but the 
persons who are customarily categorized i" 
social workers are those for whom this tas 
is the primary professional raison d'étre. 

Social workers concern themselves bee 
the problems of family maladjustment, JU 
venile delinquency, physical, mental, = 
emotional handicaps, aging, poverty, unem 
ployment, racial tensions, inadequate hous- 
ing, and urban slums. Strategies for action 


* The Office of Manpower, Automation, and Train: 
ing of the Manpower Administration, the ear 
Employment Security, the Burrau of Apprenticeship re 
Training, the Women's Bureau, and the Bureau of gy 
Standards, The U.S. Department of Agriculture ant so 
US. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare # 
Partcrpate 
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range from individual counseling to massive 
community reorganization programs. Some 
workers in this field are paid professionals, 
others are community volunteers. The inter- 
dependency of professionals and volunteers 
has historically been a source of both strength 
and conflict, traditionalism and innovation. 


PROFESSIONALS 


Professional social workers generally de- 
scribe the field as consisting of three types of 
practice: casework, groupwork, and commu- 
nity organization. These categories refer pri- 
marily to the nature of the relationship 
with clients—individuals, groups, associa- 
tions—rather than to the content of the so- 
cial problem. Three ancillary activities, social 
welfare administration, social welfare re- 
search, and social action, are considered nec- 
essary to establish, maintain, and operate 
these services (Friedlander, 1961:148). In 
1965 about 125,000 social workers were en- 
gaged in these tasks (Labor Statistics Bureau, 
1966:269); of these, about 60 percent were 
employed by state, county, and city govern- 
ments, about 3 percent by various agencies 
of the federal government, and the rest by 
voluntary or private agencies. A few were in 
private practice. 

Full professional status in social work re- 
quires, after the baccalaureate degree, two 
years of study in an accredited graduate 
school of social work, where fieldwork in 
approved social work agencies under the 
guidance of skilled supervisors is a central 
part of professional training. At the present 
time, however, only 20 percent of the per- 
sons who occupy positions with job titles in 
the category of social work meet this require- 
ment (Labor Statistics Bureau, 1966: 270). 
Recognition of full professional standing is 
signaled by membership in the National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW), 
which is acquired only through graduation 
from an accredited school of social work. 
„Licensing, which is an important admis- 
sion ticket to professional standing in medi- 
cine, law, and teaching, is virtually non- 


existent for social workers in this country, 
although there is a trend toward professional 
certification. Membership in the Academy of 
Certified Social Workers (ACSW) is open 
to those who have been members of NASW 
for two years and have held paid positions in 
social work for two years. 

In 1964 there were sixty-six graduate 
schools of social work accredited by the 
Council on Social Work Education. About 
three-fourths of the full-time students in 
these schools receive some sort of scholarship 
aid, either from the government or from 
private agencies. 

Because the number of social work posi- 
tions far exceeds the available supply of pro- 
fessionally trained workers, a substantial 
number of vacancies are filled from the ranks 
of recent college graduates, students with gen- 
eral liberal arts degrees and little specific 
training in the basic disciplines necessary for 
successful job performance. Many of these 
students are absorbed by large city or county 
welfare agencies that administer programs 
financed under the federal Social Security 
Act. Others work in institutions for delin- 
quent, dependent, or handicapped children. 
Because many are unprepared for the large 
case loads, the tensions of case certification, 
the legal requirements of public assistance, 
and the stark realities of life below the pov- 
erty line, job turnover is very high. 

Both public and private agencies have in- 
stituted in-service training programs to en- 
able these social workers to fulfill the pro- 
fessional requirements for the jobs they 
already hold. To aid in this task there is a 
trend toward subprofessional preparation in 
undergraduate colleges; 109 undergraduate 
departments offered programs accredited by 
the Council on Social Work Education in 
1960. 

Professional social workers have been mov- 
ing with increased dedication toward the im- 
provement of professional standards and have 
begun to insist on highly trained, skilled per- 
sonnel in all the fields of practice. A recruit- 
ment pamphlet published by the Council on 
Social Work Education (1961) notes that 
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criminology textbooks emphasize the dispar- 
ity between expected standards of training 
and actual competencies of personnel. Com- 
prehensive studies of manpower allocation in 
this field were made by the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice, especially the several special 
task-force reports on the police, the courts, 
corrections, juvenile delinquency and youth 
crime, organized crime, and narcotics and 
other drugs. 

Private agencies—With the main financial 
burden transferred to the public agencies, 
private social welfare agencies were able to 
concentrate on the delivery of less tangible 
services, particularly counseling and other 
forms of social therapy. Some agencies con- 
tinue to function as sponsors or adminis- 
trators of various custodial or treatment in- 
stitutions, providing both services and funds 
for their operation. In contrast to public 
agencies, which serve persons in both rural 
and urban settings, the private agencies tend 
to serve only urban populations, 

Most voluntary agencies were established 
because some group or individual considered 
such an agency essential at some particular 
time and place. Once established, however, an 
agency generally continues to function in- 
definitely, The establishment of local coun- 
cils of social agencies was brought about by 
the recognition of a need to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of services. Problems of criteria 
continue. 

The private agency field has had unusual 
problems because of the instability of the re- 
lationships between the paid staff and the 
volunteers. Board members, professional 
staff, and service volunteers are constantly 
engaged in assessing their particular duties 
and responsibilities in relation to each other. 
Sessions at the annual meetings of state and 
local welfare conferences often are devoted 
to the problem of board-staff relations and 
the use of volunteers. Both as an indication 
of the seriousness of these problems and as 
an attempt at their solution, the Volunteer- 
Staff Relations Committee of the Council on 
National Organizations for Adult Educa- 
tion (1963) prepared a kit for organizational 


self-inventory, entitled Probing Volunteer- 
Staff Relations. 

Several studies of voluntary agency board 
memberships have been reported in the litera- 
ture (see especially Wilensky & Lebeaux, 
1965, for a thorough discussion of these 
issues). The general picture is that of a power 
elite: considerably more than half the board 
members are business executives—presidents, 
vice-presidents, chairmen of the boards of 
large industries—or their wives. The incomes 
of about three-quarters of these people are in 
the top 20 percent. A large proportion live in 
small upper-class suburbs. Wilensky and 
Lebeaux observe, however, that merely to 
note where power lies is not to say how often 
or to what purpose it will be used. i 

Problems of social work as an occupation 
or profession have been studied by a number 
of sociologists (Meyer, 1959, 1966; Green- 
wood, 1966), and questions of ambiguity A 
role performance by others (Bucklew, 1959 
J. Cohen, 1960; Ryan, 1963). The conflicts 
and issues arising from the sectarian Var 
sorship of some agencies have been the pe 
jects of a number of dissertations (Stein, 1 ; 
Herman, 1959; Sr. Mary Brigid, 1962). 
Although most professional social workers 
are employed by voluntary or gorena 
agencies, some engage in private proc 
The emergence of this phenomenon and t 
conditions under which it occurs have beci 
analyzed by M. Cohen (1966) and beni 
stein (1963). Other studies of work snti 
have been made by Bateman (1962), who dis 
cusses the role of social work practice in gi 
chiatric hospitals and clinics, and Levi ni 
(1966), who analyzes trends in professes 
employment. For an excellent critical revi 
of the literature, see Barker and Bren 
(1966). Other bibliographies are foun a 
Closing the Gap in Social Work Manpow' 
(Health, Education, and Welfare, po al 

A central problem in the staffing ot sc a 
work agencies is an apparent ghee > 
“professionally trained” workers; E ai 
Barker and Briggs observe, it has beco 


R ngth 
rather fashionable to write at considerable a s3 
about any given problem concluding W 
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“cure-all” statement that if only there were more 
trained social workers to do the job the solu- 
tion would be well in hand. Recent evaluative 
studies of organizations where adequate man- 
power was provided, however, found that prob- 
lems still existed, thus seriously questioning the 
proposition that any given deficiency is only the 
result of too few workers to do the job (Barker 
& Briggs, 1966:5). 


Social work is not unique in its manpower 
“crisis”; teaching, recreation, health services, 
and other emerging professions are similarly 
handicapped. But social work has been par- 
ticularly vulnerable because of its historical 
relationship with volunteer movements. Any 
attempt to recruit “untrained” workers into 
the field is met with professional resistance 
and with fear of interference by well-inten- 
tioned but bumbling “do-gooders.” 

Nevertheless, there are some highly con- 
troversial but interesting new proposals for 
stratifying the occupations in the field. Pearl 
and Riessman (1965) present one such ap- 
proach. The crux of their argument is that 
the manpower shortage will not be solved un- 
til these professions engage in the type of 
analysis common to large-scale industrial or- 
ganizations, which identifies those tasks or 
jobs that demand professional skills and 
those that can be redefined as nonprofes- 
sional and performed by persons with con- 
siderably less training. In the past, many pro- 
fessionals have been unwilling to relinquish 
any tasks except the strictly clerical or manual 
ones. Now, however, it is proposed that direct 
client contact by nonprofessionals is not only 
possible but perhaps even desirable at certain 
stages of the social work process, providing 
the nonprofessionals are trained and super- 
vised. A number of advantages are seen in 
such an approach: (1) Professional workers, 
relieved of tasks that do not require their spe- 
cialized training, can give concentrated at- 
tention to problems that really need their 
skills. (2) Clients can frequently be more 
effectively helped if at least their initial con- 
tacts, and perhaps continuing relationships 
within the agency as well, are with people 
whose backgrounds, experiences, and view- 
points are similar to their own. They are 


likely to feel more comfortable with people 
who share their subcultural orientations than 
with highly educated professionals, whom 
they tend to suspect—sometimes rightly—of 
having difficulty in understanding and appre- 
ciating their needs. They are therefore more 
willing to seek help if they know they can 
talk with nonprofessional people, and to trust 
the help that is offered. (3) These nonpro- 
fessional positions themselves offer oppor- 
tunities for important and interesting new 
careers for the poor, rather than just jobs. 

This point of view was heavily represented 
in a number of grass-roots programs associ- 
ated with the War on Poverty, although these 
programs were understandably more con- 
cerned with improving the communities they 
served than with stratifying the profession. 
An innovator in this field is the Community 
Service Society of New York, one of the 
largest and best known of the family service 
agencies, which uses three kinds of paid non- 
professionals. The first is the case aide, who 
works directly under the supervision of a 
caseworker im various “odds and ends” jobs 
that are important but do not require profes- 
sional training—completing the fact sheet at 
the preliminary interview, caring for chil- 
dren in the waiting room while the parents 
have their conference, and so forth. Next is 
the application worker, who assesses the need 
for services. This task requires a mature per- 
son who is able to win clients’ liking and re- 
spect and who knows when to ask for help 
in assessing a particular situation. Finally, 
there is the casework assistant, with a B.A. 
degree, who works in direct service to selected 
families. Some counseling is expected when 
there is a clear diagnostic picture and treat- 
ment plan. 

The progress toward occupational stratifi- 
cation in professional social work is impaired 
not only by the complexity of the relation- 
ship between the professional personnel, their 
voluntary boards, volunteer aides, and com- 
munity watchdogs, but also by the extraor- 
dinary heterogeneity and scope of service 
that is expected of social workers and the lack 
of consensus regarding which services should 
be publicly supported and which privately 
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supported. As a result of these complexities, 
job requirements may vary widely from 
agency to agency, although the job title re- 
mains the same. 

This situation can be clearly seen by com- 
paring the people who serve as foster parents 
under public and private agencies. The per- 
sonnel who select and screen foster parents 
for public agencies usually have limited train- 
ing, and their child welfare goals are influ- 
enced by the taxpayers’ morality, either eco- 
nomic or social. Under these circumstances, 
the persons who are chosen as foster parents 
are quite different from those selected and 
trained by social workers in private agencies, 
who attempt to screen applicants with respect 
to personality characteristics, personal and 
family motivation, and other psychological 
dimensions. Foster parents who are screened 
and trained by professional social workers 
tend to have a more “professional” attitude 
toward the occupation than those selected by 
employees of public agencies. The key con- 
sideration is not necessarily that the private 
agencies provide more funds, although in 
some cases they certainly do, but that volun- 
teer boards of directors frequently allow 
private agencies to experiment in ways not 
permitted to agencies supported by public 
funds, 

Because of the interdependency of many 
social problems on the community level, the 
people who work at solving social problems 
often cannot be identified by job title. Titles 
and duties vary from one agency to another, 
one community to another. A truant officer, to 
use the old-fashioned phrase, may be just a 
functionary who hunts down truant children 
in one school system; in such a case his quali- 
fications are similar to those of a police offi- 
cer. In other communities, however, where 
the truant officer's responsibilities are related 
to a broad spectrum of child welfare services, 
he may be required to be a certified teacher 
with graduate training in the diagnosis of 
family and child adjustment problems and 
with wide knowledge of the resources avail- 
able to deal with them. 

The vast social changes that took place 


during the sixties have had an impact on so- 
cial service workers in very interesting ways. 
As Rein (1964) has pointed out, ideas about 
the delivery of services are altered by the dis- 
penser’s perceptions of the recipient, of his 
problems and needs, and of the proper atti- 
tude to take toward them. The recipient may 
be seen as a customer purchasing a service 
for which he has been solicited, as in the case 
of recreation facilities; or as a patient who 
needs some sort of therapy—even though the 
client himself may think that all he needs is a 
bigger apartment; or as a victim of circum- 
stance or society, deprived and helpless, who 
must be helped to gain access to resources and 
rights; or as a deviant who has broken moral 
or legal rules and who must be brought into 
line by the service network. This latter char- 
acterization is a troublesome one for many dis- 
pensers of services. In any event, the view of 
the recipient as a customer, a patient, a vic- 
tim, or a deviant greatly influences the role 
expectancies of the social service worker. 
In the past, it was the fashion to recruit un- 
trained college students into urban welfare 
agencies and to provide them with minimum 
training. But the job is no longer that simple. 
Some states have begun experimenting with 
a variety of methods, such as separating the 
income maintenance function from the social 
service function, and assessing applicants 
eligibility on the basis of their declarations 
instead of home visits and investigators’ re- 
ports. Separation of casework services from 
eligibility certification has resulted in the 
establishment in at least one state, Pennsyl- 
vania, of a new job title, “eligibility tech- 
nician,” requiring a high school diploma 
and several years of experience. These 
workers do not have assigned case loads, but 
draw their assignments from a pool. Supple- 
menting the eligibility technicians is a service 
unit composed of caseworkers with BA. de- 
grees and social workers with M.S.W. de- 
grees. Workers in the three groups form 4 
team. California also has experimented pe 
redefinition of the public assistance job, an 
has a financial and medical assistance division 
that is responsible for all operations associ- 
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ated with eligibility determination, grant de- 
termination, grant maintenance, and rede- 
termination of eligibility, and a social service 
division that identifies and provides social 
work services. The financial division is staffed 
by high school graduates with two years’ ex- 
perience. A social work consultant is assigned 
to the division. The social work division is 
staffed by social workers with B.A. and 
M.S.W. degrees. The quite considerable liter- 
ature on this subject is summarized by Barker 
and Briggs (1966). 

During its history, social work as an occu- 
pation has tended to evolve according to the 
model of the older professions, and graduate 
social workers tend to think of themselves as 
professionals. They have been moved by a 
fundamental sense of service, and to many of 
them social work is “the organized conscience 
of society with a duty to supply free or low- 
cost service to a low-income clientele” (M. 
Cohen, 1966). The setting is thus necessarily 
bureaucratic. As the recruitment of person- 
nel in paraprofessional and nonprofessional 
roles increases, and as more and more 
workers in parallel occupations as well as 
volunteers begin to take over community ac- 
tion programs, the work that has often been 
thought to be the social worker's special 
province is no longer his alone. It has been 
suggested that this development may provoke 
the elite of the occupation to move out of the 
traditional settings into client-oriented private 
practice, leaving to the bureaucratic agencies 
the clients who are defined as victims. 


VOLUNTEERS 


Volunteering in America is as old as the 
cooperative barn-raising activity on the 
American frontier, but very little explicit 
manpower measurement has been done in 
the area. Perhaps because of the enormous 
stress placed on salary as a measure of worth, 
there is a tendency both to downgrade vol- 
unteer activities and to fail to designate as 

volunteer” all of the vast range of activities 
that fall within this area. Mayors and ambu- 
lance corpsmen, family service agency presi- 
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dents, members of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, Rotarians, hospital board mem- 
bers, the League of Women Voters—all are 
volunteers, as are many assistant teachers, 
case aides, and after-school tutors. 

The world of the volunteer is so vast that it 
is difficult to know where it begins and where 
it ends. The best way to understand volun- 
teer occupations is to recognize the way they 
intersect the professional and related welfare 
occupations. The volunteer can be either 
superordinate or subordinate to the staff 
member; in some cases he is the policy-maker, 
the boss, the board member, and in other 
cases the aide or auxiliary of the professional, 
or merely a clerk. 

Much of the literature on community 
power structure suggests that agency board 
members tend to be chosen from among the 
power elite, although it would perhaps be 
more accurate to say that they come largely 
from the upper middle class, with token rep- 
resentation from special-interest groups. At 
the same time, volunteers who serve as aides 
are often recruited from the same back- 
grounds as the professionals they serve, and 
tend to have similar attitudes, values, and ed- 
ucations. These volunteers have been referred 
to as the “ubiquitous nonprofessionals” as dis- 
tinguished from the “indigenous nonprofes- 
sionals” (Reiff & Riessman, 1965). The in- 
digenous nonprofessionals became widely 
known through the various community ac- 
tion programs established by the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. Most of these non- 
professionals are poor and untrained, and 
perform tasks and services that the trained 
professional is less well equipped to do by 
virtue of his social class or his taste. 


Fund Raising 


Although philanthropy is a familiar Ameri- 
can activity, and the support of “charitable 
causes” has the official blessing of the Internal 
Revenue Service through tax deductions, the 
relationship between the giving of funds, 
their solicitation, and the solution of social 
problems is not well understood. The so- 
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ciological literature concerned with the rela- 
tionship between economic factors and social 
problems tends to concentrate on problems 
of cause. The rather heterogeneous literature 
on proposed solutions focuses on such mat- 
ters as demonstration projects, improvement 
of services, extended education, and commu- 
nity development, but there is no parallel de- 
velopment in the literature on the method- 
ology of funding these efforts. 

The raising of money is one of the oldest 
tasks of the community volunteer, and indeed 
was an intrinsic part of the job of the early re- 
formers who set up the hospitals, the training 
schools, the settlement houses, and the other 
social services. Historically, policy-makers, 
spurred by their enthusiastic dedication to 
the solution of specific problems, equated 
funding and program implementation and 
combined them into a single role. 

As the social work profession matured and 
agency jobs became stratified, fund raising 
too became a separate occupation. Some or- 
ganizations hired their executive secretaries 
less for their client-relation skills than for 
their ability to write effective letters of appeal 
or to work directly with prospective donors. 
The volunteers who had founded the agen- 
cies, provided the services, and derived their 
chief satisfaction from direct person-to-per- 
son contacts with clients increasingly found 
themselves insulated from those clients and 
moved into the roles of agency policy-makers 
and fund raisers, with major emphasis on 
fund raising. 

Fund raising began to emerge as a separate 
occupation with professional overtones 
around 1915 or 1916, when references began 
to be made to “professional fund-raising 
counsel.” The job has subsequently become 
highly elaborated. Specializations have de- 
veloped, some based on sources of funds, 
others on types of recipients, so that now there 
are specialists in obtaining government funds, 
others in acquiring foundation grants, and 
still others in soliciting funds from private 
sources, which themselves are subdivided into 
corporate donors, trusts, large private donors, 
and the general public. 


In some instances, volunteers direct “cam- 
paigns” while paid workers handle the 
necessary administrative and operational 
tasks, Other fund-raising campaigns are di- 
rected by professional workers while volun- 
teers ring the doorbells and organize the 
theater parties and charity balls. Professionals 
are stratified by type of skill and by relation- 
ship to the bureaucratic structure; some are 
independent or free-lance workers, some 
work for special fund-raising counsels, and 
others are captive workers within the agency. 
Structurally, the independent fund-raising 
agencies range from those based on the man- 
agement-consultant model, which offer clients 
a broad program of research, donor cultiva- 
tion, report writing, and public relations, to 
small lettershops that sell lists of names culled 
from directories or other agency lists and ad- 
vise on the proper appearance of a letter 
of solicitation. -T 

In some agencies (and in some universi- 
ties) the board of directors serves as the 
primary fund-raising agent, and board mem- 
bers are chosen less for their potential con- 
tributions to policy than for their skills in 
soliciting large gifts from banks, corpora- 
tions, and foundations, and for their ability 
(and, it is hoped, their willingness) to lead 
the way by good example. 

Since the end of World War II, the growth 
of the voluntary (privately supported) agen- 
cies has been spectacular—so much so that in 
1958 a group of private citizens, under the 
sponsorship of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
met to consider some of the resulting prob- 
lems (Hamlin, 1961).° : 

A few voluntary health and welfare organi- 
zations are funded through endowments or 
family foundations. Most of them, however, 
solicit and receive the major part of their 


vanized 
*The agencies studied included those Sales 
u 
principally on the local Jevel, such as family and bpa 
jo 
services, recreation and rehabilitation agencies, anc 


affiliates of national organizations; but they also 1- 
cluded agencies that operate at national and regiona 
levels, such as the American Heart Association, the oe 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, and t 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
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financial resources directly from the public 
through annual or special campaigns. In ad- 
dition to the more than 100,000 health and 
welfare agencies, there are also some 100,000 
fraternal, civic, veterans’, and related organi- 
zations that currently sponsor health and 
welfare activities and raise funds from volun- 
tary donors. Many of the 300,000 churches in 
this country also offer various health and 
welfare services, and may be included in our 
consideration.® 

In response to the proliferation of agencies 

needing funds, the professional fund raiser 
has come into his own. Some of the better 
known fund-raising firms are John Price 
Jones, Marts and Lundy, and Kurstein, 
Brown, Inc. Through efforts of these and 
similar reputable agencies, the American As- 
sociation of Fund Raising Counsels has been 
formed to establish ethical standards and to 
provide a guide to firms that abide by its 
code. 
_ There is some indication that the occupa- 
tion may be faced with a predicament. It is 
difficult to find capable people who are in- 
terested in this work; the precise nature of the 
fund raiser’s job is not clearly defined; and 
the job is virtually invisible to the uninitiated. 
Fund raisers, furthermore, have been re- 
garded with suspicion because of the highly 
publicized activities of some unethical pro- 
moters. 

Some professional fund raisers are legiti- 
mate and some are charlatans. The existence 
of either type testifies to the stratification of 
the fund-raising activity. With so many 
health and welfare agencies soliciting con- 
tributions, it is remarkable that the function 
itself has not developed more even patterns 
and norms than it has. Trends in the legal 
control of norms are beginning to be seen as 
many states and the federal government at- 


* Between 1940 and 1958 the annual contributions 
from the American public increased eightfold, from $188 
million to $1.5 billion, and were expected to reach $13 
billion by 1970. In 1958, the total philanthropic arena, 
including hospitals, churches, and voluntary agencies re- 
ceived $7.4 billion. Obviously competition for funds has 
grown along with the increasing number of agencies. 


tempt to set standards, define goals, and 
adopt systems of ethics. Legal and ethical 
standards, however, do not always coincide. 
It is not illegal to raise money on a percentage 
basis, for example, but it is considered un- 
ethical to do so. 

There is no particular course of study for 
fund raisers; most get into the field through 
work in the various voluntary organizations, 
perhaps as program consultants or commu- 
nity organizers or writers, or even as success- 
ful volunteers. Many seem to have worked for 
the various “disease organizations”; others 
are former schoolteachers, ministers, settle- 
ment-house workers, and youth-group work- 
ers. A few are former social workers. 

Most firms hire writers on a free-lance 
basis to prepare large gift solicitations and 
brochures. Other specialists hired on a tem- 
porary basis are research workers, who study 
the philanthropic histories of prospective 
large donors, and “list” supervisors, who 
maintain the intricate records from one cam- 
paign to the next. Many of these specialists 
rose from clerical positions within the or- 
ganization. 

The kind of person who will be attracted 
to a particular account will depend upon the 
special strategy that is to be employed. The 
new trend in professional fund raising is 
away from charity balls and door-to-door or 
direct-mail solicitation and toward the more 
focused “large donor” campaign. There are 
some indications that this development may 
attract professional lawyers as fund-raising 
counsels, particularly because of the vast legal 
ramifications of the solicitation, contribution, 
and acceptance of gifts. Clearly the whole 
area of estate planning, trusts, and solicitation 
of major bequests calls for extensive legal 
knowledge. Many gifts cannot be accepted by 
organizations because of the number of 
strings attached to them. 

Community chests and councils—The prob- 
lem of consolidating fund-raising efforts was 
first tackled shortly before World War II, 
when many businessmen felt that the large 
number of campaigns among their employees 
was becoming troublesome. Thus the united 
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fund or community chest was inaugurated. 
But the agencies of consolidation themselves 
have tended to multiply; the number of 
united funds and community chests grew 
from 549 in 1940 to over 2,000 in 1960. 

In many communities the consolidated 
fund-raising organization is a replica of the 
local chamber of commerce, with representa- 
tives of leading banks, industry, and other 
local businessmen on the board of directors 
(Seeley et al, 1957). One recent study 
(Willie, 1965) reports a fairly typical struc- 
ture: Community leadership in the volun- 
tary health and welfare system is basically a 
male affair, with men outnumbering women 
4 to 1. Board members are drawn from busi- 
ness and the professions, with business per- 
sons outnumbering professionals 2 to 1. On 
the whole, they are persons who occupy posi- 
tions of high prestige in their work organiza- 
tions, and control or greatly influence the 
distribution of its resources. This tendency 
results in a sort of superboard of directors of 
the community, a situation that is particularly 
acute in communities where a few industries 
also control the other economic institutions. 
(See Form & Miller, 1960, esp. chap. 8.) 
Since the combined fund-raising effort results 
in centralized fund allocation, the result has 
been centralization of budget control, and 
thus of program control, with a repression of 
innovation and experimentation. 

For the most part, the disease organizations 
have remained apart from the centralized 
fund-raising organizations and have con- 
tinued their independent campaigns. The 
smaller health and welfare organizations, 
however, found that if they did not join the 
community council, they were no longer able 
to obtain funds. Yet if they did join the or- 
ganization, they tended to lose their identity. 
How many citizens, even among those usu- 
ally considered well informed, can name the 
eleven agencies that make up the United 
Service Organization (USO)? 

Since the superboards tend to seek con- 
sensus on budget allocations, the small inno- 
vative or unorthodox agencies are cither 
brought into line or starved out of existence. 


The Rockefeller Foundation study men- 
tioned earlier has this to say: 


As government continues to expand its ef- 
forts, voluntary agencies should identify and 
strengthen those areas where health and welfare 
services remain weak. In too many communi- 
ties, voluntary agencies have become static con- 
servative forces resisting necessary change. 
Councils of social agencies, united funds, and 
community chests, instead of encouraging origi- 
nality and innovation, have frequently done no 
more than impose a superstructure on top of an 
existing pattern of agencies. Thus the same pat- 
tern tends to be perpetuated without adaptation 
to changing needs and demands. . . . Conse- 

uently, voluntary agencies often fail to fulfill 
their traditional role as initiators, demonstrators, 
and efficient providers of needed services (Ham- 
lin, 1961:27). 


“Character” organizations—Such organiza- 
tions as the YMCA and various church agen- 
cies tend to have captive fund raisers, who 
often are the executive secretaries of the or- 
ganizations or possibly the heads of their pub- 
lic relations or community relations staffs. 
These fund raisers may or may not have col- 
lege degrees, may or may not have had experi- 
ence in general agency administration, an 
are likely to be valued for their skills at writ 
ing letters and brochures addressed to the 
general public (the more intensive solicitation 
of large gifts is the province of the profes- 
sional fund-raising counsels). 

Problematics of fund raising—A great deal 
has been written about fund raising, espe- 
cially from a how-to-do-it perspective, an 
few voluntary agency boards would under- 
rate the importance of the fund raiser’s con- 
tribution to their success. Nevertheless, there 
scems to be a widespread tendency to view 
fund raising as an adjunct activity in sup- 
port of policies formulated at the board level. 
This assumption needs further study, as 
there is some evidence that the reverse 18 3€- 
tually the case. Just as sources of funds have 
tended to influence program development— 
for example, the influence of the Nationa 
Science Foundation on the growth of science 
curricula in universities, the impact of p% 
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tential advertising revenue on radio and tele- 
vision format and content, or the makeup of 
community chest boards on the development 
of innovative programming—so too the way 
the fund raiser conceptualizes his problem 
and tailors it to fit the available sources of 
revenue will influence the kinds of prob- 
lems that are tackled by formal organizations. 

The problem is not the obvious one of 
strings attached to special gifts. That can be 
dealt with because of its clear visibility. A 
more difficult problem arises when, in com- 
peting for funds with other organizations, the 
skillful fund raiser reviews the many pro- 
posals that have agency approval and assigns 
priority to the one that has the most interest 
for a prospective donor. The superior fund 
raiser tries to attract unrestricted funds. The 
most successful, in terms of total funds re- 
ceived, is probably the one with the well-de- 
fined “new” approach. His impact on the or- 
ganization’s goals is all the more powerful 
because of its very invisibility.? 


The Community Board 


The volunteer who works at board level 
does not work directly with agency clients, 
but is performing what is called an indirect 
service, albeit a very powerful one in its influ- 
ence on policy formulation and the selection 
of staff personnel. Board members have a 
wide range of responsibilities, including those 
of educating themselves in the operation of 
the agency and its relationship to community 
needs, state and local legislation, and other 
agencies, and interpreting the agency’s pro- 
gram to other service units and to the public 
at large. Board members in varying degrees 
determine policy, give advice, supervise the 
executive personnel, carry on fact-finding ac- 
tivities, inspect services, prepare and approve 
budgets, and submit them to the fund-grant- 


7 Additional information on the relationship between 
fund raising, program policy, and community action can 
be found in Community, the journal of the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York, N.Y, 10017. 


ing organization, if the agency is affiliated 
with a united fund or community chest. 

In some welfare organizations the board 
tends to be self-selected, since any group of 
citizens can come together and form an or- 
ganization devoted to any special purpose that 
interests them. Such a board tends to per- 
petuate itself. In voluntary agency work, 
however, as in political parties, there is an 
increased awareness that board membership 
is not an honorary degree but rather is a re- 
flection of “the balanced community,” so that 
the various minority groups that are allegedly 
served by the organization are increasingly 
being asked to provide board members. But 
major influence still remains in the hands of 
those community members who wield eco- 
nomic and political power. 

Volunteers on community boards have 
many opportunities for promotion. If they 
serve on an established agency board, they 
may represent the agency at national conven- 
tions. Many boards are federated with such 
organizations as the United Catholic Chari- 
ties, the Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies, the Jewish Board of Guardians, the 
United Neighborhood Federation, the Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, or service 
organizations such as the American Red 
Cross, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Big Brothers, 
the Y’s, Rotary, the Elks, Kiwanis, and Lions. 
Women’s clubs are federated on both state 
and national levels. A delegate to a state con- 
ference or a statewide officer of the League of 
Women Voters is often required to spend 
twenty or thirty hours a week in organiza- 
tional activities. 


Civic Associations 


It is far more difficult to characterize the 
members of civic associations than of the tra- 
ditional welfare organizations. Participation 
in civic enterprises tends to vary in accor- 
dance with the issues confronting them and 
the importance the community attaches to 
them at a particular time. Support of such or- 
ganizations as the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity (CORE), fair-housing groups, the Amer- 
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ican Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), and the 
various city clubs and citizens’ committees 
illustrate the point. Membership is based on 
interest in the issue and on its salience at the 
moment. 

One group of this sort is the Morrow Asso- 
ciation on Correction, an association of citi- 
zens interested in correctional services in 
New Jersey. Membership is open to persons 
who are concerned with the “prevention of 
crime and delinquency and the rehabilita- 
tion and restoration of offenders to society.” 
The organization has one annual meeting, 
and mails an occasional newsletter to its 
members. The work of the group is carried 
on by regional chapters, each of which de- 
velops its own interests and its own particu- 
lar projects. In one of the southern counties 
the women members of the group visit the 
local jail and conduct sessions on personal 
grooming, speech, and interpersonal relation- 
ships with the women inmates, as a means 
of assisting them to adjust to the open com- 
munity after their release. In another county, 
both men and women members visit inmates’ 
families and counsel them on ways of help- 
ing both the offenders and themselves. Some 
businessmen affiliated with the group attempt 
to interest employers in providing job oppor- 
tunities for offenders after their release, Oth- 
ers visit jails and correctional facilities as “in- 
terested citizens,” although the goal is to 
assist in “promoting safe, adequate, and 
proper facilities.” Perhaps the major task of 
this association, as of many others of its type, 
is to educate its members in the issues, diffi- 
culties, and progress of this one particular 
social problem, and as a consequence to pro- 
mote and influence social legislation. 

Another such organization is the Women’s 
City Club of New York, a nonpartisan, non- 
profit educational organization “vigorously 
dedicated to making New York a better run 
city and a more pleasant place in which to 
live.” The membership consists of a thou- 
sand or so homemakers and business and pro- 
fessional women, some in government. Com- 
mittees open to all members study the city’s 
needs, Then programs are conducted to bring 


information to the attention of members and 
others, and efforts are made to spur city offi- 
cials to take needed action. Club membership 
includes doctors, lawyers, city officials, social 
workers, and volunteers who have specialized 
for many years in such specific problems as 
the city budget, job opportunities and train- 
ing, the Family Court, and public education. 
Well-informed, articulate, and goal-directed, 
these women testify at public hearings and 
write informative brochures that are fre- 
quently influential in advancing specific 
programs. 

One of the most vigorous of the volunteer 
service organizations is the Junior League. 
This organization, a confederation of over 
two hundred local leagues, consists of young 
women between the ages of eighteen and 
forty who indicate a willingness to engage 
on a regular basis in certain assigned volun- 
teer activities and to undergo both a proba- 
tionary period and an intensive period ol 
training in the goals, responsibilities, and ob- 
ligations of volunteer service. Founded in 
1901 by several of New York's leading debu- 
tantes, the original league worked actively 
in the settlement-house movement and in 
various projects for city children. According 
to Jones (1958:8) : 


The Junior League was not conceived as busy 
work for rich debutantes and such it has never 
been. The seriousness of purpose that fired with 
zeal the first group of founding members has 
continued and grown through the years. - + + 
[The league] represents a serious endeavor on 
the part of young women to become active an 
constructive participants in the communities 1n 
which they live. League members seck to 
informed and intelligent citizens, assuming re- 
sponsible leadership in meeting the problems 1n- 
herent in a democracy. 


Junior League units are formed in commu- 
nities where there are enough young women 
with the time and the willingness to engage 
in direct volunteer service to the community, 
and where such service is needed, There are 
215 units in all. Service ranges from the 
one-to-one kind of participation that is re- 
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quired of tutoring to policy-making activi- 
ties through membership on community 
boards. Some league members teach English 
to new Americans. Others engage in tutorial 
programs for the culturally deprived, both 
as fund raisers and as direct service workers. 

Medical and health projects have always 
been special interests of Junior League mem- 
bers. In a recent year more than 170 health 
projects were sponsored by local leagues and 
approximately 2,500 volunteer jobs in health 
fields were filled by league members. 

Leagues have been particularly noteworthy 
in sponsoring and establishing new health 
and welfare services in communities where 
none previously existed, But their work does 
not stop at the project-initiation phase; direct 
service is also performed. Members score tests 
under the direction of professionals, tabulate 
research results, update files; and league 
members who have had professional train- 
ing serve as full-partnership aides. 

One of the oldest and best known of the 
volunteer organizations is the American Red 
Cross, which is well known nationally for its 
disaster services and internationally for its 
service to prisoners of war. But the bulk of 
its services is offered to communities through 
its many local chapters throughout the coun- 
try. In 1966, New York City volunteers re- 
sponded through the local American Red 
Cross chapter to 307 calls from police and 
fire departments for direct disaster services. 
In these cases 980 families, most of them in 
slum areas, were assisted. In that same year 
it was estimated that between five thousand 
and six thousand men, women, and children 
in New York City alone received services 
from ARC volunteers. 

Most disaster workers in the Red Cross 
emergency units are men (though women 
also serve) who have been trained in first- 
aid services, and volunteers who respond to 
calls for help when buildings collapse, air- 
planes crash, and explosions, floods, and ma- 
jor fires occur. Red Cross disaster workers 
are on call from neighboring states, and it is 
estimated that five thousand volunteers can 
be mobilized at the site of a disaster any- 


where within twenty-four hours. Additional 
services include the provision of emergency 
supplies, food, shelter, and clothing. Very 
often the task of procuring food, clothing, 
furniture, and other necessary items is headed 
by businessmen who know where to obtain 
them on short notice. In some instances, reg- 
istered nurses are members of the volunteer 
corps and are seen at disaster scenes when off 
duty from hospitals. First-aid, home-nursing, 
and water-safety training are other Red 
Cross-sponsored activities. 

Allied services are provided by the Volun- 
teer Ambulance Corps in many small com- 
munities throughout the country, with mem- 
bers drawn from many social strata. These 
people tend to be either young or middle- 
aged adults in good physical condition. As 
drivers and stretcher bearers, they transport 
victims of accidents, heart attacks, or other 
emergencies to local hospitals. 

Because of the vast range of volunteer ac- 
tivities in many communities, and the need 
to coordinate workers with job needs, many 
cities have developed volunteer bureaus. 
These organizations generally provide train- 
ing as well as screening and supervision of 
volunteers. One of the difficulties in volun- 
teer placement has been the absence of good 
job descriptions, poor supervision, and a lack 
of follow-up on job performance. Volunteer 
bureaus help to overcome this handicap by 
taking the position that a volunteer job is a 
job—with rights and responsibilities. 

The early volunteer bureaus tended to con- 
centrate their activities on the recruitment 
and referral of volunteers to various agencies. 
Currently they are following a more aggres- 
sive pattern, concentrating on job perform- 
ance and the development of new volunteer 
activities and opportunities in various types 
of agencies. There is a trend now toward 
encouragement of volunteer work in the 
public, tax-supported agencies as well as in 
the voluntary agencies. In the District of 
Columbia, for example, a very large volun- 
teer program serves the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Some volunteer bureaus serve a whole 
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county or several counties; some have district 
offices. They are found in cities of all sizes. 
Most volunteer bureaus have boards of direc- 
tors or advisory committees, which, as vol- 
unteer groups themselves, serve as a kind 
of training ground for membership on the 
boards of other agencies, particularly on com- 
munity chest and council boards and com- 
mittees. Community chests and united funds 
supply some 85 percent of the financing of 
volunteer bureaus, although some bureaus 
have received special grants from founda- 
tions, usually for special projects. 

The volunteer bureau movement is now 
involving itself in setting standards and pro- 
viding job descriptions, planning procedures 
for training and supervising volunteers, and 
gaining recognition for volunteer work. Citi- 
zen organizations can call on the bureau for 
help in selecting projects and planning edu- 
cational programs related to the training of 
volunteers, and for assistance in setting up 
their own service programs. Some bureaus 
are attempting to coordinate the work of 
agencies in recruiting, training, and develop- 
ment of standards, so as to cut down on dup- 
lication of effort. One of their most impor- 
tant jobs consists of publicizing the many 
kinds of volunteer jobs that are available, in 
order to overcome the widespread notion that 
all volunteer work is tedious, repetitious, or 
mere busy work—something to give the illu- 
sion of usefulness to bored housewives and 
rich men’s daughters with more time than 
skills. 

Increasing recognition of the problems of 
cities has led to the development of volun- 
teer programs in areas previously unexplored. 
In New York City, for example, a real estate 
agent spends twenty hours a week inspecting 
tenements for the city’s Housing and Rede- 
velopment Administration: looking at peel- 
ing plaster and broken windows, answering 
tenants’ complaints, and relaying this infor- 
mation to appropriate officials for action. An- 
other volunteer, who holds a full-time job in 
a downtown office, goes to her local police 
precinct two evenings a week to type reports 
and help with the precinct's community rela- 


tions program. A volunteer in another part 
of the city organized the entire community 
into an association and managed to secure 
FHA backing for a mortgage to rehabilitate 
twenty-nine buildings in a neighborhood that 
was fast becoming a slum. 

In 1967 more than six thousand New York- 
ers answered the call to join the Volunteer 
Coordinating Council, a program sponsored 
by the mayor to “stimulate the American 
tradition of neighbor helping neighbor, a 
tradition that has been suffering from the 
bigness of cities and the compartmentaliza- 
tion of urban living.” The New York bureau, 
described as the first central volunteer bureau 
sponsored by a city government, draws its 
volunteers from all walks of life. In 1967 its 
members logged more than two hundred 
thousand hours in services ranging from 
legal assistance in East Harlem storefronts 
to emptying bedpans in municipal hospitals. 
Most of the adult volunteers had full-time 
jobs, and during the summer their ranks were 
swelled by more than a thousand teen-agers 
over half of them from the city’s slum areas. 
According to the director of the council, the 
workers who serve in this bureau shatter the 
myth that volunteers are drawn from the 
ranks of the idle rich. 


Businessmen as Volunteers 


Many businessmen do a wide variety of 
volunteer jobs, but almost to a man they ob- 
ject to being called volunteers. The woman 
who teaches a sewing class at the local settle- 
ment house on Monday afternoons is a vol- 
unteer; the man who teaches a woodwork- 
ing class at the same settlement house on 
Friday nights is simply participating in a 
community activity that gives him a sense 
of satisfaction and service. But of course he 
too is a volunteer, whether he applies the 
term to himself or not. By the same token, 
the mayors of most of America’s small towns, 
the elected members of governing boards, the 
police commissioners, and many other local 
officials are volunteers so long as they receive 
no financial compensation for the govern- 
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mental services they perform. Other busi- 
nessmen serve on mayors’ committees in 
large cities, on community boards, on united 
fund boards, or as members of ad hoc in- 
vestigating committees. It is even easier for 
the men to overlook the volunteer nature of 
their work, since they do it on company time 
and thus can view it as part of their jobs—a 
sort of public relations function that also hap- 
pens to benefit the community. 

Somewhat more difficult to disguise is 
the work done through such service orga- 
nizations as Rotary International, Lions, 
and Elks. These organizations usually meet 
weekly, with each local group determining 
its own service projects within the broad 
mandate of the larger organization. Rotary, 
for example, has 12,721 clubs in 134 coun- 
tries with a total estimated membership of 
613,800. Each club selects some kind of serv- 
ice project, such as the provision of scholar- 
ships, support of a clinic for diabetics, spon- 
sorship of career conferences at a local high 
school, or the publication of a career infor- 
mation book describing job opportunities in 
the area. Rotary’s interest in international 
affairs is reflected in its issuance of a large 
number of publications in many foreign lan- 
guages including French, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Danish, Hebrew, Greek, and Chinese. 

Activities of this sort, however, do not re- 
flect the changing mode of the businessman’s 
involvement in social problems. The Job 
Corps and the several employment and train- 
ing activities that were stimulated by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity have led to a 
number of alliances and coalitions of busi- 
nessmen who are attempting to create new 
job opportunities and to promote increased 
access to old ones in their local areas. One 
such program was organized by Richard 
Cornuelle, a consultant to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Through his foun- 
dation, the Center for Independent Action, 
Cornuelle works with the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce on local unemploy- 
ment problems, Nearly every business in the 
city cooperates by reporting job opportunities. 
Each job seeker is given a personal counselor, 


one of more than fifteen hundred volunteers 
drawn from local businesses. On his own time 
the volunteer helps his “buddy” by teaching 
him the best routes to places where job 
openings exist, preparing him for interviews, 
or simply listening as he lets off steam about 
the humiliations of job hunting. Even after 
the man is employed, the volunteer stays in 
touch with him. 

Recently the Ford Foundation recognized 
the work of one service organization by 
awarding a $250,000 grant to the United 
States Jaycees Foundation to continue Opera- 
tion Opportunity, an attempt to aid the dis- 
advantaged. It was the first grant to be 
awarded by the foundation to a volunteer 


program. 


Students as Volunteers 


College students have been serving as vol- 
unteers for many years. Even before World 
War II some colleges had volunteer place- 
ment services for students interested in work- 
ing with social welfare and health agencies 
during the summer. Like other categories of 
volunteers, however, students have become 
interested in new kinds of projects as times 
have changed. Student organizations as well 
as individual students are increasingly en- 
gaged in organizing their own service proj- 
ects, Students have gone into the community 
to help local churches and neighborhood 
centers launch tutoring programs and reme- 
dial reading classes; others have engaged in 
voter registration drives and worked with 
tenant organizations. 

In some circumstances students are more 
effective than professional workers, particu- 
larly in work with children, as they tend to 
relate to them more easily, Some 150 high 
school and college students recently spent a 
summer caring for 150 emotionally disturbed 
children at the Ramapo Anchorage Camp at 
Rhinebeck, New York. Some of the young- 
sters were bright, some dull, some retarded. 
About half were well enough to attend public 
school, but all received therapy during the 
school year. Referring to the special role of 
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the students as counselors, the director said, 
“These young people can accept the children 
with their difficulties. They have the com- 
passion that older people lack. They enjoy the 
things that kids do and can be with them 
while they’re doing it.” Students at this camp 
are paid a small sum for two months of work. 
Some of them receive college credit. 

At Princeton University there are several 
student-staffed projects. The Princeton Study 
Center is a privately organized project located 
in the Community Park School. Under this 
program schoolchildren in the area who need 
tutoring may come in and get the help they 
need on an individual basis, Students also 
travel to Trenton’s disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods, where they serve the double function 
of teacher and “big brother.” This student- 
run program is enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Trenton school officials. Other activities 
include visiting the young delinquents at the 
State Home for Boys on Sunday afternoons 
and weekday evenings, tutoring or offering 
companionship. Similar projects are under 
way at the Neuro-Psychiatric Institute and a 
nearby child-care center. 

At Columbia University over 150 college 
volunteers work with the Harlem Education 
Program (HEP) to help develop skills and 
leadership potential among young people in 
the area, from first graders to adults. Tutors 
often work in their students’ homes thus be- 
coming involved in family life. Other projects 
take the volunteers to city hospitals, psychi- 
atric centers, and prisons. The program is 
financed in a variety of ways, including an 
allocation from the college and contributions 
from alumni, faculty, and friends; over two- 
thirds of the budget, however, has been raised 
by the students themselves at a variety of 
fund-raising events. 

Other groups of students and young peo- 
ple have worked both formally and infor- 
mally in a variety of other ways. During the 
period immediately following the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King, groups of young 
people in Boston organized themselves as 
peacekeepers, attempting to curb gang be- 
havior in local neighborhoods. In New York 


City in 1967, 1,867 Neighborhood Youth 
Corps members in East Harlem were de- 
ployed to help settle grievances and prevent 
further disorders among other youths in the 
community. Other young people have served 
as VISTA volunteers in many parts of the 
country, and still others have engaged in a 
variety of person-to-person and neighbor- 
hood clean-up campaigns under the guidance 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 

Testimony to the growing importance of 
student participation in community welfare 
and action projects is found in the National 
Students’ Association’s directory entitled 
Scope, which lists projects that welcome stu- 
dent participation in all parts of the country. 
The directory is financed by a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. 


Self-Help Groups 


New styles of social action have generated 
a new interest in self-help as a means of solv- 
ing problems. At the community level, such 
well-known programs as Mobilization for 
Youth and Harlem Youth Opportunities Un- 
limited have concentrated on mobilizing citi- 
zens to take action in their own behalf. Strate- 
gies and problems in using “indigenous 
personnel” as a resource are discussed at 
length by Reiff and Riessman (1965); their 
monograph should be consulted for identifi- 
cation of central issues and for a well-chosen 
bibliography. (See also Mendes, 1965.) 

There is still another and perhaps even 
more revolutionary movement, which uses 
victims themselves as therapists and dis- 
penses with professionals entirely. Suc 
movements as Alcoholics Anonymous and its 
companion groups for families and children, 
Al-Anon and Alateen, and Synanon for drug 
addicts and others with deep-rooted social 
problems have grown to such an extent that 
they have become the subject of a consider- 
able booster literature, and even hold na- 
tional conventions. Parents Without Partners 
departs from the pattern to include discussion 
leaders who are not always drawn from the 
target population, but the activities © 
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Gamblers Anonymous are directed solely by 
former compulsive gamblers. The underlying 
premise of these movements is that the emo- 
tional support needed for the solution of the 
problems with which they deal is more effec- 
tively provided by people who have been 
there themselves than by trained but imper- 
sonal “experts.” This support does not always 
take the form of sympathy in the usual sense 
(the victim can provide an overabundance of 
that for himself); drug addicts in particular 
have been found to benefit from a tough- 
minded, no-nonsense approach that would 
arouse only resentment if it were used by 
anyone who had had no personal experience 
of their sufferings. 

The fields of social action mentioned thus 
far engage the efforts of an enormous range 
of people working in an extensive network 
of organizations and associations. The hetero- 
geneity of their skills is matched only by the 
diversity of their aims. One factor that stands 
out is the need for some explicit forms of co- 
ordination or at least communication among 
groups working toward similar goals. 


TRADITIONAL AND EMERGING 
PROFESSIONS 


A number of career categories in social 
problem areas have historically been char- 
acterized by specialized skills, superior 
knowledge, ethical controls, and concern for 
human welfare. Thus the ministry, the law, 
and medicine, the traditional and original 
professions in Western society, are generally 
considered first when the public “mobilizes” 
to confront a problem. Their significance has 
not been lost to sociologists interested in pro- 
fessions. By far the greatest volume of soci- 
ological research on old and evolving profes- 
sions has been concentrated in these areas, 
particularly in medicine and more recently in 
law. 

When local communities approach social 
problems, organizational tactics generally 
demand the creation of a blue-ribbon ad- 
visory committee or board, which usually 
consists of a minister, a priest, and a rabbi, 


either all at once or in rotation; a lawyer, a 
medical doctor, and perhaps a psychiatrist; 
and additional people representing vested in- 
terests or members of “character-building” 
organizations in the community. More re- 
cently, but still without widespread public 
acknowledgment of the legitimacy of their 
authority, some groups have included guid- 
ance counselors, social workers, teachers, and 
sometimes social scientists. Newer members 
to these groups are urban planners, people 
representing a complex of occupations with 
enormous diversity of job description. By 
calling upon these professionals to volun- 
teer their services or advice, the community 
acknowledges its need of their occupational 
skills in solving its problems; in agreeing to 
serve, the professionals in turn acknowledge 
their own dependence on a healthy com- 
munity. 


‘THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Although the public’s confidence in phy- 
sicians has undeniably declined along with 
other forms of hero worship, doctors are still 
depended upon for direct service or advice 
in a wide range of problem areas. Indeed, the 
terms health and welfare have achieved an 
almost inseparable semantic linkage. In the 
public’s mind, the. expertise and authority 
that the physician brings to the treatment of 
his patients are extended to the ailments of 
the community itself. As a number of scholars 
have observed, the very rhetoric of social 
problems has tended to adopt the medical 
analogy, so that we speak of social pathology, 
sick cities, problem diagnosis and treatment, 
problem clinics, and rehabilitation. Many of 
the proposed solutions also follow the clinical 
model: a social problem is viewed as a col- 
lection of individual adaptations, which can 
be remedied by applying the proper treat- 
ment to the individual himself, so that he will 
become well and able to function in a healthy 
fashion. But when society is the patient, who 
is the doctor? 

The physician, like the lawyer and the 
clergyman, is presumed to be devoted to com- 
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munity service by virtue of his profession, 
since the practice of medicine is itself prob- 
lem-oriented. The modern physician, how- 
ever, works in a setting vastly different from 
that of his predecessor, who could hold in his 
mind most of what there was to know about 
medicine while few patients knew anything 
about it at all. Means (1963), who has an- 
alyzed in succinct fashion some of the char- 
acteristics of the modern medical doctor and 
his relationships with patients, points to the 
growing public interest in health matters, 
the numerous articles in popular journals, 
and the advertising of the drug industry, all 
of which have intensified the public’s concern 
with health as a problem. 

In earlier times, physicians practiced medi- 
cine in an individualistic manner; today the 
doctor is part of a great social structure called 
“American medicine” or the “health forces 
of the nation.” 


In these forces the doctor of medicine, together 
with his counterparts in public health, may be 
said to constitute the top echelon. He is also sur- 
rounded by, and dependent upon, a host of other 
professional people known as paramedical— 
nurses, social workers, therapists of many kinds, 
administrators and technicians of endless variety 
(Means, 1963:713). 


About 265,000 physicians—of whom 7 per- 
cent were women—were professionally ac- 
tive in the United States in the mid-1960s 
(Labor Statistics Bureau, 1966). More than 
175,000 were engaged in private practice. 
About one-third of those in private practice 
were general practitioners; the other two- 
thirds specialized in one of the thirty-five 
fields recognized by the medical profession. 
The largest specialties were internal medi- 
cine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, psy- 
chiatry, pediatrics, radiology, ophthalmology, 
and pathology. 

The shortage of physicians continues to be 
serious. Recruitment is a problem, for medi- 
cal education is the longest and most difficult 
of all professional education programs in the 
United States. Further, it is expensive, both 
for the individual student and for the training 


institutions, and its cost is steadily increasing. 

Proposals for reducing the shortage of 
physicians include intensified efforts to re- 
cruit women into the field and increased effi- 
ciency through group practice and other or- 
ganizational innovations. Most of these plans 
have met with covert or overt resistance. 
While the medical profession itself has thus 
undergone few significant changes in recent 
years, the paramedical occupations have 
grown rapidly, and this trend will probably 
continue, Some of the occupations in the 
health field listed by the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook (Labor Statistics Bureau, 
1966), and the numbers of persons engaged 
in them, are these: 


CSL ON sua ai.a 5.5 a anita vane Ft 23,500 
ieee sri SS Ses raed ee 96,000 
Dental hygienists ................+ 12,000 
Dental lab technicians ............. 25,000 
Lis" Te? Pin Lada’ LA at A EO 28,000 
Hospital administrators ............++ 13,000 
Medical records librarians .......... 9,000 
Other medical record keepers ....... 23,000 


Medical technologists ..........+.++ 35,000 


Medical X-ray technicians .... 70,000 

Hospital attendants ......... ... 550,000 
Occupational therapists ............+5 8,000 
Oitomettists. LA veccesseccraseue 17,000 
Osteopathic physicians ............+: 12,000 
ann i rP Se cnc 4 Paes Gaesr 120,000 
Physical therapists ..............0605 10,000 
Physicians 265,000 
Podiatrists 8,000 
Registered professional nurses ........ 580,000 

Licensed practical nurses ........-+: 250,000 
PANG hve ario riti amoa 12,000 


Speech pathologists and audiologists ... 15,000 


Since health manpower and medical 
sociology are well-researched fields, | shal 
not attempt to summarize the vast bi 
liographic resources here; but three docu- 
ments worth consulting are Albee (1959), 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness r 
Health (1961), and Stewart and Pennel 
(1961). Two valuable sociological sources 
are Freeman, Levine, and Reeder (1963) 
and Perrow (1965). All are good sources 
of bibliography. Specific studies of the 
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characteristics of physicians are Hall (1949), 
Adams (1953), Back et al. (1958), Goss 
(1959), Freidson (1960), Von der Lippe 
(1962), Bloom (1963), and Kosa and Coker 
(1965). 

Nursing has also come in for considerable 
study. Among the sociological studies are 
Berg (1959), an analysis of the relationship 
between role, personality, and social struc- 
ture; Deutscher and Montague (1956), on the 
role of religious schools in professional edu- 
cation; Kruger (1960), on professional stan- 
dards and economic status; Mannino (1963), 
on the professional male nurse; Paynich 
(1961), on the therapeutic role of the visiting 
nurse; Pearlin (1962), on work alienation; 
and Bernard E. Segal (1962), on status con- 
tradiction and prestige loss in the role of 
the male nurse. 


THE CLERGY 


It is estimated that in 1965 more than 118 
million Americans were members of orga- 
nized religious groups. Serving them were 
about 302,500 clergymen, of whom 240,000 
were ministers in 225 Protestant denomina- 
tions with a membership of about 65 million; 
about 4,500 were rabbis for more than 5.5 
million Jews; and 58,000 were priests for more 
than 44 million Roman Catholics (Labor De- 
partment, 1968). 

The clergy is probably the most hetero- 
geneous of the American professions; it is 
comprised of persons who have never re- 
ceived high school diplomas as well as grad- 
uates of theological seminaries, and others 
who have added the Ph.D. degree to their 
professional credentials. Clearly the varia- 
tions among them reflect the diversity of 
American religious life itself, historical cir- 
cumstances that underlay the rise and fall of 
specific groups in time, and the particular in- 
tertwining of the American political philoso- 
phy with religious institutions. 

Going beyond the traditional sphere of 
spiritual counseling, clergymen also engage 
in family counseling, and often are the only 
resource for families and individuals in 
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trouble. Increasingly they are asked to assume 
such other responsibilities as sex education 
for adolescents, counseling of alcoholics and 
narcotics users, and guidance toward the reso- 
lution of intergroup tensions in the com- 
munity. In addition, they are expected to 
serve as advisers or board members in com- 
munity health and welfare organizations, as 
it is commonly believed that community serv- 
ice projects will not succeed without at least 
the nominal support of the community’s re- 
ligious leaders. There are two and a half times 
as many clergymen as social workers, and 
much of the work they do resembles social 
casework and community organization, two 
areas of social work specialization. 

Although the American clergy has occu- 
pied a prominant role in community affairs 
since the founding of the nation, the degree of 
its active initiatory leadership as opposed to 
ceremonial approbation has tended to be 
limited, reflecting regional, denominational, 
and historical fluctuations in response to so- 
cial problems. 

Within the past century religious leaders 
were active in the founding of many social 
services: probation, homes for unwed 
mothers, shelters for vagrants, correctional 
and training schools for abandoned and de- 
linquent children. Their influence was also 
felt in the social movements that led to the 
economic reforms of the Great Depression. 
At the same time, the accomplishments of the 
thirties were important in moving social 
work to center stage as a paid profession and 
a separate area of practice. Thus in the middle 
third of this century, religious leaders tended 
to confine themselves to the individual 
spiritual needs of parishioners, to confirma- 
tory rather than activist postures with respect 
to the social order, and to leave more secular 
social action to the politicians, the teachers, 
and the social workers. 

Recently there have been important 
changes. Gustafson (1963) has proposed that 
the great increase in new activities of the 
clergy in the United States is grounded in the 
voluntary character of American religious 
structures, which tend to make the clergy un- 
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usually responsive to the desires and needs of 
the laity and to changes in the culture; in a 
decline in the traditional bases of clerical au- 
thority and consequent search for substitute 
modes of legitimation; and in the effort of the 
clergy to find new ways to make religious 
faith relevant to changing social and cultural 
patterns. Certainly the popularization of psy- 
chiatry and the imaginative challenges of the 
civil rights movement have brought about im- 
portant cultural changes that have attracted 
the attention of the clergy. 

Inevitably, these excursions into areas that 
have been mandated to other professions have 
produced problems in role definition. Several 
recent sociological studies have investigated 
the relationship between the traditional tools 
of the religious practitioner and the new 
ideologies of other counseling occupations, 
especially the relationships between social 
casework and pastoral counseling (Hartman, 
1962) and between psychiatry and religion 
(Klausner, 1964; Larson, 1964). The role 
of the minister in marriage counseling was 
explored by Orso as early as 1948, and 
Petuchowski discussed the role of the modern 
rabbi in 1963. Ossorio (1963) analyzes the 
clergy’s use of community resources as an im- 
portant aspect of the interrelationships of pro- 
fessionals. These several studies are con- 
cerned with the clergyman as an individual 
counselor or family adviser, or as a prac- 
titioner of what is sometimes called the 
“clinical model.” 

A second area of role change is considerably 
more spectacular—that of the politically ori- 
ented community organizer, who echoes the 
social consciousness of numerous religious 
leaders of the past. The current battleground 
of what Harvey G. Cox (1967) calls the “new 
breed” of politically activist clergy is in the 
large northern cities, where the problems of 
ghettoization are acute. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these activities were inspired by the 
carly efforts of Martin Luther King in the 
1950s and carried forward by the momentum 
of the civil rights movement during the carly 
sixties in the rural South. The Mississippi 
Delta Ministry, sponsored by the National 


Council of Churches, was one of the most 
controversial programs to operate under 
church auspices anywhere in the country 
(Schaller, 1966) and religious figures from 
major urban and rural centers were in the 
forefront of the historic march on Selma, 
Alabama. 

Still, the major new involvement has oc- 
curred in urban centers, where the traditional 
social services performed by churches have 
been taken over by the municipal, state, and 
federal governments and by voluntary health 
and welfare agencies. Probably the best 
known activities of this sort proceed in the 
tradition of the civil rights movement, with 
demonstrations and marches that call atten- 
tion to specific grievances and aim to apply 
pressure on city hall for particular programs. 
The activities of Father James Groppi in 
Milwaukee are in this tradition. The more 
significant changes, however, are less well 
known but more pervasive. Cox observes that 
spokesmen for the “new breed” are sharply 
critical of the traditional programs of urban 
churches and mission societies, and have 
come to view the crisis of urban poverty as a 
broadly political problem rather than a mat- 
ter of social service. 


They advocate the utilization of church, re- 
sources to help mobilize the poor in vana 
types of community organizations. They aen 
unapologetically of the struggle for power in the 
city and the churches’ responsibility to enter 
into the struggle on the side of the exploited an 
powerless. In Rochester, Buffalo, Chicago, an 
other cities they have used church funds to 
support Saul Alinsky or other organizers is 
setting up energetic programs for organizing t 
poor (Cox, 1967:138). 


In cooperation with persons who have been 
active in the civil rights movement or W 
otherwise are experienced in community Of 
ganization, they have helped churches form 
coalitions with other action groups to wor 
toward reform in housing and building 
maintenance, school site selection, politica 
representation, police protection, and the ad- 
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ministration of local welfare and antipoverty 
programs. 

Spokesmen for this new position have in 
the past decade begun to move into key posi- 
tions in urban church organizations, sem- 
inaries, and other spots where they may hope 
to influence church policy. They tend, on the 
whole, to be young and to hold positions 
somewhat removed from direct scrutiny by 
lay congregations. The relationship between 
the structure of religious organizations and 
the kinds of clergymen who are drawn to so- 
cial action is further analyzed by Hadden 
(1965). 

Clearly, as persons with perspectives quite 
different from those of their predecessors 
enter the field, important changes are bound 
to occur in the structure of religious organiza- 
tions. As a profession undergoing rapid so- 
cial change, the clergy should prove a fruitful 
field for sociological research, particularly 
with reference to the relative effectiveness of 
new techniques in the solution of particular 
social problems. 


THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


„The third among the three most visible tra- 
ditional professionals in the public struggle 
with social problems is the lawyer, whether 
he serves as attorney, legislator, judge, or 
citizen member of a community board. 

Lawyers are consulted on personal and 
property problems involving legal rights and 
responsibilities, economic transactions, wills, 
insurance claims, taxes, credit problems, and 
relationships with landlords; such domestic 
relations problems as support payments, child 
custody and child care; and defense against 
civil suits and criminal charges. In some re- 
spects the legal profession touches more social 
problem areas than all other professions to- 
gether because of the lawyer’s relationship to 
the legislative process (the majority of elected 
representatives are lawyers) in making and 
interpreting laws, and because of his role as 
advocate for individual citizens. 

Although interest in the social role of 
lawyers has engaged writers and philosophers 


continuously as the law itself has evolved, 
sociological studies of the role have been un- 
dertaken only in fairly recent years. Two 
studies of the fifties were devoted to the labor 
lawyer (Kovner, 1951; R. M. Segal, 1952). In 
1962 Carlin’s study of the individual prac- 
titioner appeared, followed in 1964 by 
Smigel’s study of the Wall Street lawyer. In 
a similar tradition are Ladinsky’s (1963) 
study of legal careers and institutions and 
Wood’s (1967) study of the criminal lawyer. 
Further bibliographical references were as- 
sembled by Anne Rankin (1965) in a special 
supplement to Social Problems. 

Lawyers serve as the makers of laws 
through the process of constructing contracts, 
agreements, and similar instruments that in- 
fluence or govern certain economic arrange- 
ments. As Freund (1963) suggests, these 
processes, by altering arrangements within 
the social system, have even greater impact 
than the legislative process on social function- 
ing; yet they have been studied hardly at all. 
Lawyers also serve to support the funda- 
mental political principles of the system 
through defense of such unpopular clients as 
communists and “notorious” criminals who 
have been denied due process. In general, 
such legal defense has been largely supported 
by citizen-run social action groups, such as 
the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. In recent years, however, 
there has been a development among lawyers 
which parallels that among the clergy: in- 
creased interest in delivery of services to the 
poor and concern for the protection and ex- 
tension of rights of the disenfranchised. This 
movement, centered mainly in cities, is espe- 
cially attractive to young lawyers and student 
lawyers, who find new opportunities for ed- 
ucation and service in community action pro- 
grams and public defender programs. In 
many of these programs lawyers work as 
members of teams with social workers and 
other community organizers. 

This interest has been stimulated by the 
willingness of several organizations to invest 
money in demonstration programs and ex- 
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periments pointing to new ways of making 
the equal protection of the law a reality for 
those to whom it has previously been little 
more than a textbook phrase. The Ford Foun- 
dation and the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development of the Welfare Ad- 
ministration, an agency of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
were the first to spend large sums to explore 
appropriate ways of making legal services 
available to the poorest segment of the popu- 
lation. Significant studies have also been 
sponsored by such independent organizations 
as the Vera Foundation, the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association, and the 
American Bar Foundation, as well as several 
law schools. With the passage of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act and the Criminal 
Justice Act in 1964, funds available for this 
kind of service increased enormously, 

Some of these programs attempt to dem- 
onstrate broad legal principles, The primary 
goal of the Legal Services Unit of Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth in New York City, for ex- 
ample, is to bring about long-range benefits, 
and it focuses on individual cases or group ac- 
tions that may serve as precedents to bring 
about changes in the law or in legal prac- 
tices. The Neighborhood Legal Services 
Project in Washington, D.C, gives highest 
priority to the extension of services into 
pons areas that are not adequately covered 

y other legal assistance programs. The New 
Haven Legal Assistance Association stresses 
counseling and representation in civil and 
criminal cases without regard to the avail- 
ability of other legal services. Its primary 
purpose is to teach the poor the usefulness 
of lawyers by offering quality services, In 
Boston the Unified Legal Service Program 
encourages existing agencies to deve 
new and better methods of providing legal 
services, Several of these projects collaborate 
with a local university, which serves both as 
a source of interns for the program and as a 
research and evaluation adjunct, (For a 
more detailed discussion of the operation of 
these projects, see Welfare Administration, 
1966. ) 


In 1964 a conference was sponsored by the 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development on the extension of legal serv- 
ices to the poor (Welfare Administra- 
tion, 1965), devoted to the new projects 
in the extension of legal services and the 
new philosophy of legal practice that was 
emerging from them. The conference 
further explored the growing interdepen- 
dence of a lawyer and the social worker. 
A somewhat more extensive symposium 
the following year (Economic Opportunity 
Office, 1966) took up such matters as con- 
sumer credit, family law, welfare rights, 
the role of law schools, Appalachia, mi- 
grant laborers, and legal services for the 
Indian, as well as some of the more traditional 
issues, 

In the following years, community law of- 
fices became a major federally supported un- 
dertaking of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (Mitgang, 1968). Every state but 
North Dakota and Alabama received federal 
help for at least one community law office. 
Over 1,800 full-time lawyers staffed some 255 
projects under this program. These an 
munity lawyers provided legal advice an 
representation for approximately 600,000 poor 
families in 1967 and 1968, and helped more 
than 1,000 block clubs, tenant groups, and 
poverty organizations to set up buying di Sy 
co-op laundromats, credit unions, and other 
self-help institutions, i 

The holding of public office, cither elec- 
tiveor appointive, is another prominent i 
tion of lawyers. As Michael Cohen (1% ) 

ints out, discussions of lawyers’ wor 
seess mention their involvement in politics 
except in offhand references, yet there 1$ 
abundant evidence that public officeholding 
figures very importantly in legal careers. Re- 
cent studies have shown that a very high pro- 
portion of senators, representatives, soey 
nors, vice-presidents, and presidents ha 
been trained in the law. The memberships 
of the various presidential commissions, suc 
as the Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence, have always inae : 
many lawyers. Thus one might conclude tha 
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the influence of lawyers in the area of social 
problems may be much greater than our un- 
derstanding of their role might suggest. 


URBAN PLANNERS 


The occupations discussed thus far have 
had the common themes of specialized train- 
ing, identifiable competencies, professional 
norms, and traditions of service. When we 
turn to the urban planner, however, the focus 
shifts to a core of interrelated problems sub- 
sumed under a common rubric, but served by 
persons drawn from many fields. To speak of 
the urban planner is to imply an occupational 
specialization that does not normally exist, or 
exists only as a function of some other spe- 
cialization. 

Many sociologists, who are accustomed to 
thinking of urban problems in terms of so- 
cial structure and subcultures, are probably 
unaware that urban planning as an occupa- 
tion has until recently been more closely as- 
sociated with the physical sciences than with 
the social sciences. People who work in urban 
planning include chemists who understand 
water treatment, garbage disposal, sewage 
treatment, and fuel consumption; physicists 
who specialize in sound-wave theory, stress 
mechanics, and computer programming; 
economists and geographers expert in land 
use; real estate brokers and appraisers; ac- 
countants and tax experts; fire inspectors, 
public health nurses, police chiefs, and civil 
defense officers; city managers; politicians; 
architects and members of the building 
trades; and traffic and rapid transit engineers 
and builders. All have interests in urban 
planning and all may serve as members of 
planning groups. Recently teachers, social 
workers, civil rights workers, community ac- 
tion specialists, and sociologists have gained 
formal recognition in the field. 

„The expectations concerning urban plan- 
ning as an occupation are undergoing rapid 
change. The reasons for the limited meaning 
attributed to the official title in the past may 
be found in the early history of the occupa- 
tion. At the turn of the century, social reforms 


in courts, settlement houses, and welfare pro- 
grams were paralleled by the great vogue of 
municipal betterment in general. 


Several expressions of urban planning re- 
ceived impetus simultaneously. These included 
municipal financial control and budgeting, man- 
power development . . . scientific management 
of work programming, and the design and reg- 
ulation of streets, land uses, and municipal lands 
and structures. Engineers, landscape architects, 
and architects were especially prominent in the 
latter expression of improved municipal plan- 
ning—the focus on designing the public aspects 
of the physical environment and regulating 
private aspects through zoning and control of 
land subdivisions (Fagin, 1967:310). 


The word plan came to be used in the spe- 
cial restricted sense natural to people con- 
cerned with physical design, and the phrase 
city plan tended to have the common mean- 
ing of physical development. Thus the term 
urban planner became dissociated from the 
social, economic, and political aspects of 
urban reform. Dissociation of the term from 
its social and political meanings was rein- 
forced in the 1920s, when the word planning 
began to take on a pejorative meaning, espe- 
cially in business circles. “Only the somewhat 
conservative and clearly respectable profes- 
sional engineers, architects, and city planners 
safely could describe what they were doing 
by the politically suspect word, planning” 
(Fagin, 1967:311). Further separation of 
planning from its social context occurred 
when the American Institute of Planners de- 
scribed planning as “a comprehensive ar- 
rangement of land use and land occupancy 
and a regulation thereof.” 

The consequences of urban planning are 
reflected both directly and indirectly in the 
lives of the urban population. Recent experi- 
ence with massive renewal, removal, and just 
plan bulldozing has led to a fair amount of 
disenchantment with planners in their tra- 
ditional role. The sociologist’s knowledge of 
the workings of primary organizations in 
communities and the social worker’s under- 
standing of welfare resources, needs, and 
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civic organizations were not taken into ac- 
count during the massive rebuilding of the 
1950s, with disastrous results. The necessity 
of building a bridge between the two broad 
areas of the social and the physical has been 
recognized, but means of implementation 
have not been clarified, nor has there been a 
rapprochement between the conceptual ideas 
of the sociologist, to whom the term com- 
munity organization is a characteristic of 
formal and informal social structure, and the 
social worker, who tends to use the same 
term to mean a formal welfare association. 

With the political rediscovery of the city 
in the wake of the social legislation of the 
1960s, it became necessary for such additional 
functions as budgeting, research and develop- 
ment, welfare administration, and school cur- 
ricula and programs to be included in plan- 
ning, and it now appears that the occupation 
is becoming stratified along functional lines, 
With this stratification come not only issues 
of coordination and communication, but 
problems of the scope of discretionary powers 
and the role of the expert in the decision- 
making process. The locus of decision-mak- 
ing itself is at issue. Should questions of high- 
Way construction and routing be delegated 
entirely to transport planners? of epidemics 
to public health planners? of urban design to 
architects and city planners? 

The signs today point strongly to a redefi- 
nition of the scope of urban planning and 
thus to a change in the types and qualifica- 
tions of persons who work in the field. In 
1966 the American Institute of Planners voted 
to strike from its constitution the reference 
to the regulation of land use and land occu- 
pancy as the exclusive professional sphere of 
the planners. 

Persons working with social welfare and 
economic development programs are attempt- 
ing to move toward integration with the en- 
vironmental planners, with all the attendant 
problems and tensions created by the articu- 
lation of means and goals, It is entirely possi- 
ble that the impetus for the accomplishment 
of this integration must come from the fed- 
eral level. It had been hoped that the USS. 


Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD), through its administration of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966, would be an im- 
portant agency of change. 

he Demonstration Cities Program is one 
of the most ambitious urban planning pro- 
grams devised. The program was introduced 
for the purpose of assisting cities, groups of 
cities, and counties to plan, develop, and carry 
out comprehensive demonstration programs 
designed to improve both the environment 
and the general welfare of the people living 
in slums and blighted areas. 


A demonstration program should include a 
broad range of projects and activities designed 
to renew the selected neighborhood both socially 
and physically. It should include projects and 
activities to rebuild or revitalize large slum and 
blighted areas; expand housing, job and income 
Opportunities; reduce dependence on hie 
payments; improve educational facilities an 
programs; combat disease and ill health; reduce 
the incidence of crime and delinquency; ee 
hance recreational and cultural opportunities; 
establish better access between homes and ees 
and generally improve living conditions for sae 
people in the selected neighborhoods (P.L. 89- 
754). 


It was the clear intent of this legislation i 
bring together all phases of planning and i 
levels of planners, Social, educational, health, 
building, transportation, recreation, zal 
and citizen participation are included int | 
declaration of purpose. Since to obtain federa 
funds the applicant must specify in writing 
the nature of goals, proposed methods of im 
plementation, available resources and ma 
power, and probable results, the Demon 
tion Cities Program and several © $ 
programs administered by HUD may be con 
sidered urban planning in a major oe | 
hypothetical program might include the ji 

wing activities, with all the diversity 
personnel they would entail: 

1. Urban renewal projects 

2. Neighborhood center 

-$ Hospital 
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4. Community action programs, including 
Head Start 

Manpower training and development 

. Urban beautification 

Vocational education program 
Assistance to the medically indigent 
Work-training programs 


Canam 


The People at HUD 


The U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, structurally located at 
the eleventh cabinet level of the executive 
department, aims to provide the framework 
necessary for effective federal assistance in 
housing and urban renovation.® 

The secretary of housing and urban de- 
velopment is assisted by an undersecretary 
and five assistant secretaries, each with re- 
sponsibility for a particular group of activities. 
A brief review of these activities suggests the 
greatly increased scope of skills now con- 
sidered the province of the urban planner: 

1. Coordination of the activities of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 

2. Programs of public housing, urban re- 
newal, college housing, housing for the 
elderly and the handicapped; central 
city, open-space, and urban beautifica- 
tion programs; development of neigh- 
borhood facilities; and coordination of 
relocation, social, and welfare programs 
in project areas. 

3. Programs for transportation, sewage dis- 
posal, water supply, urban and metro- 
politan planning assistance, public 
works planning assistance, preservation 
of open spaces, and urban beautification 
outside central cities. 

4. Research, experimental, and demonstra- 


* Authorized by P.L. 89-174, the department came into 
being on November 9, 1965, absorbing all the activities 
of the former Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
bringing under a single roof a number of federal pro- 
grams related to housing and urban problems. HUD 
deals with all levels of government and with private 
groups on the full range of “improvements in physical 
and social aspects of urban living.” 


tion programs; administration of fund- 
ing for state, city, and other public and 
private bodies engaged in research and 
demonstration programs. 

The following simplified statement of a 
project’s development suggests the variety of 
people who are called upon at various stages 
of an urban renewal plan: During the early 
stages, architects, engineers, landscapers, 
technicians, lawyers, appraisers, and finan- 
ciers are most concerned. As a development 
project moves into the management phase, 
relationships with “clients” of the project be- 
gin to assume prominence, and the Com- 
munity Services Division attempts to discover 
and encourage development of needed com- 
munity facilities and resources. For example, 
if the children of project residents need spe- 
cial assistance, attempts are made to enlist 
university students as tutors or to induce local 
welfare groups to establish child-care centers 
in the project. Home economists might be 
engaged to plan and teach courses on the pur- 
chasing and preparation of foods. All these 
programs are staffed and administered by 
local community agencies or groups, to which 
the personnel of the federal agency offer 
guidelines and technical assistance. The de- 
partment also employs specialists in inter- 
group relations who are concerned with pre- 
venting or correcting violations of the Civil 
Rights Acts on the part of building man- 
agers, tenants, or labor unions. Some of these 
workers have had experience in CORE or 
the NAACP. 

Most of the fieldworkers and regional offi- 
cials are generalists in urban planning (ex- 
cluding the civil engineers, real estate 
appraisers, and other specialists) and have en- 
tered the field through journalism, law, busi- 
ness, or governmental organizations. The 
career civil servant at HUD has acquired 
his knowledge and skills from practical 
experience rather than through the spe- 
cialized curriculum of a professional school. 
His licensure is achieved through civil service 
examination and he serves an apprenticeship 
in a position of limited responsibility before 
moving to higher ranks with more freedom 
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for innovation. His personal actions are con- 
trolled less by a system of professional ethics 
—although these are emerging—than by spe- 
cific legislation passed by the Congress. 

It has probably become clear to most urban 
planners that their task is now primarily a 
political process and that with the advent of 
grass-roots movements the entire community 
is being asked to cooperate in it. Thus the 
politician, amateur or professional, begins to 
replace the architect-demographer as the 
central figure in urban planning, especially 
in its current concept as a prelude to action 
rather than as an aesthetic blueprint.® 


PROFESSIONAL COUNSELORS 


Counseling is an activity engaged in by a 
wide variety of professional and semiprofes- 
sional people: psychiatrists, doctors, psy- 
chologists, teachers, school attendance officers, 
clergymen, and social workers. It ranges all 
the way from simple advice to deep psycho- 
therapy. Somewhere along this continuum is 
a profession that claims the specific title of 
counselor, and within this category there are 
three principal specialties: school counseling, 
rehabilitation counseling, and vocational 
counseling. Within these counseling occupa- 
tions there is controversy over proper prepa- 
ration for the task, the spheres to she par- 
ticular types of clients and techniques are 
appropriately assigned, and the conflicting 
claims of companion occupations, such as so- 
cial work and clinical psychology, which 
often operate within the same work setting. 
What are the goals of these occupations? 
What problems do they attempt to solve? 
And what are the criteria for selection and 
training of counselors? 


School Counselors 


In the mid-1960s there were 20,500 persons 
employed as full-time counselors in the na- 
tion’s schools, and another 11,000 were em- 


* The literature on the power structure of planning is 
annotated and analyzed by Long (1967): Alford (1967) 
discusses the literature concerning decsien-making and 
comparative urban structures. 


ployed half-time (Labor Statistics Bureau, 
1966). Many systems use the title of guidance 
counselor, to distinguish this role from those 
of the school psychologist and the school so- 
cial worker. 

Distribution of counselors is uneven. They 
are generally found in the larger school sys- 
tems, and in high schools rather than ele- 
mentary schools. Several surveys conducted 
under the auspices of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the American 
School Counselor Association (Wrenn, 
1962) revealed that in schools with gradu- 
ating classes of 100 to 399 students, there were 
typically two counselors, and those with grad- 
uating classes of more. than 400 typically had 
five. But many smaller schools had no coun- 
selors at all, thus bringing the national aver- 
age down to one counselor per school. 

Despite the fact that not all schools have 
counselors, it appears that the role has gained 
such general acceptance that most school sys- 
tems consider counselors required rather than 
optional. But what do school counselors do? 
Apparently there is often enormous disparity 
between what counselors actually do and 
what students, administrators, and counselors 
themselves think they ought to be doing 
(Knapp & Denny, 1961). i 

One description of the counselor's job as- 
serts that his task is to “help students make 
and carry out plans for their education p 
future occupation.” This suggests that the 
counselor is wise in the subtleties of curricu- 
lum planning and the vast literature on con- 
tent and requirements of occupations; 1$ 
competent in college placement and job place- 
ment; and is skilled in promoting the socia 
adjustment of adolescents as well as in guid- 
ing them toward wise decisions on their 
future careers, is 

The high ideals set forth in this description 
of the counselor's job are broad enough to 
cover the diverse role expectations foun 
within the profession (sce especially Super 
1964, for a summary of the literature) but are 
not explicit enough to define the problem oF 
to be of much help in recruiting people tO 
fill the job. The recently formed American 
School Counselor Association will no doubt 
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provide a forum for discussion of these broad 
issues, but consensus is not likely to occur 
soon. Among many who have discussed these 
problems are Wrenn (1957), Ginzberg 
(1960), and Schmidt (1962). 

Since compulsory education places nearly 
everyone within the reach of the school coun- 
selor at some time or other, guidance coun- 
selors could play a strategic role in identifying 
promising candidates for particular jobs and 
careers and pointing the way toward the 
mutual fulfillment of students and society, 
as well as in detecting developmental prob- 
lems in time to keep them from growing into 
full-fledged personal or social pathologies. 

The fact is, however, that the typical school 
counselor spends most of his time advising 
students on high school and college programs 
(Wrenn, 1962), possibly as a response to 
parental pressures. This development is par- 
ticularly ironic in view of the fact that voca- 
tional counseling was considered a central 
task of the school counselor in the early days 
of the occupation. Perhaps the stress on col- 
lege admission and the avoidance of voca- 
tional counseling reflects a lack of skills. 
Super (1964:565) suggests that “the coun- 
selor’s lack of significant work experience 
outside of the school and his own collegiate 
education make the world of business and 
industry to which most of his students go 
a foreign world with which he as counselor 
has few ties and to which he has no loyalty.” 
This widespread lack of training in the world 
of work or in the substance of any occupation 
outside the field of education is further ac- 
centuated by the stress on “developmental 
concepts” in the preparation of counselors 
and on the insistence of most school systems 
on regular teacher certification, with actual 
classroom teaching experience, as a prerequi- 
site to appointment as counselor. 

These certification requirements reflect an 


19 Most states require a counselor to have both a 
teaching certificate and a counseling certificate, which 
requires graduate work in the guidance field, and from 
one to five years’ teaching experience. Seventeen states 
require a master's degree in counseling. Less than half 


the states require any work experience outside the 
teaching field. 


attempt both to’ upgrade the profession and 
to make its linkage with the educational 
establishment a determining criterion of com- 
petence. But upgrading has tended to obscure 
rather than to clarify roles, since graduate 
courses in counseling tend to stress the psy- 
chological aspects of the work, sometimes to 
such an extent that counseling takes on the 
appearance of therapy. One issue thus 
emerges: a choice between the developmental 
and the information-giving aspects of the role. 
If the former prevails, as seems likely, conflict 
with the testing psychologists and psycho- 
therapists will no doubt increase, and the 
gathering and transmitting of substantive 
data about occupations may fall further into 
disuse. 

Selection and training are further compli- 
cated by the tendency of educators to locate 
the guidance counselor’s job somewhere in 
the middle of the hierarchical ladder, a way- 
stop for the teacher climbing upward to an 
administrative post, leaving the counselor 
with no central image of his own. 

At present, school counselors are people 
who originally selected teaching as an occu- 
pation. How many other teachers, dissatisfied 
with teaching itself and impatient at the 
“obstacle” on the career ladder, have turned 
to collateral pursuits is not known. But there 
is now a shortage of people who meet the 
licensing requirements of guidance coun- 
selors and at the same time a noticeable at- 
tempt among those interested in the field to 
raise requirements. This trend may lead to 
stratification of the occupation, as persons 
with various types and levels of preparation 
are drawn into the field. 


Rehabilitation Counselors 


The title of rehabilitation counselor is 
usually reserved for those who specialize in 
work with physically or mentally disabled 
persons, sometimes alone but often in teams 
with medical specialists. An increasing num- 
ber of counselors specialize in some particular 
area of rehabilitation—alcoholism, retarda- 
tion, mental disorders. 

Every state provides a public rehabilitation 
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program that is financed cooperatively by the 
federal and state governments. In 1965 the 
great majority, about three-fourths, of the 
estimated 3,600 full-time rehabilitation coun- 
selors worked in state and local’ rehabili- 
tation agencies. In addition, more than 350 
counseling psychologists worked for the fed- 
eral government in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Other rehabilitation counselors were 
employed by hospitals, labor unions, insur- 
ance companies, special schools, rehabilitation 
centers, sheltered workshops, and other 
public and private agencies. 

In three-fourths of the states, applicants are 
required to comply with civil service and 
merit system rules. The general requirement 
for entering this occupation is graduation 
from a college or university with credits in 
counseling, psychology, and related fields; 
but at present there are no uniform standards 
for the specific kind and amount of educa- 
tion needed to qualify. Some employers pre- 
fer people with a master’s degree in voca- 
tional or rehabilitation counseling; others 
prefer a major in a related discipline, such as 
psychology or social work. Attempts are 
being made by the several professional or- 
ganizations—the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and the National Re- 
habilitation Association—to agree upon and 
set higher minimum standards, The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration has 
drawn considerable attention to the field by 
providing leadership and funds, which in 
turn have led to a number of university- and 
agency-based training programs, (See espe- 
cially McCully, 1957, and Patterson, 1960.) 

The rehabilitation counselor's role varies 
with the area in which he has received his 
special training or the “equivalent experi- 
ence” that qualified him to enter the field in 
an earlier period. In some respects the role 
resembles that of the school counselor, espe- 
cially in its lack of clearly defined goals and 
conflicting public expectations, but it differs 
in regard to avenues of recruitment. Instead 
of one professional home comparable to that 
provided by the American School Counselor 


Association, it has several: the American Re- 
habilitation Counseling Association, a di- 
vision of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association; the National Rehabilitation 
Counseling Association, a division of the 
National Rehabilitation Association; and the 
American Psychological Association's Di- 
vision of Counseling Psychology. In some 
cases the employing agency itself—the Vet- 
erans Administration, for example—becomes 
the locus of professional identification. 

Sussman (1965) has identified a number of 
important research questions regarding 
sources of personnel and the horizontal and 
vertical lines of mobility in the field. One in- 
teresting speculation is his suggestion that 
this occupation may be a source of upward 
mobility for hard-working and bright lower- 
class or lower-middle-class young people who 
have a strong desire to help people but who 
consider careers in psychiatry, psychology, or 
medicine beyond their financial and personal 
means. 


Vocational Counselors 


Job counseling is an important part of the 
work of both school counselors and rehabili- 
tation counselors, but it is the central task of 
others who have the specific title of voca- 
tional counselor. In 1965 the various state em- 
ployment services employed 1,700 full-time 
and 1,200 part-time vocational counselors, 
usually in the larger cities. Another 1,0 
worked for various private or community 
agencies that offered vocational counseling 
along with other personal and social services, 
and other counselors worked in institutions 
such as prisons, mental hospitals, and train- 
ing schools for delinquents, i 

In public agencies the bachelor’s degree ' 
the generally accepted minimum educationa 
requirement, although some states includ 
several subcategories of counselors in their 
classification systems, with a master’s sp oe 
required for the higher levels. There 1$ 
notable lack of material available on t : 
qualifications of vocational guidance re 
selors employed by private agencies, desp! 
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the fact that much of the pioneering work in 
this field was done in the private sphere dur- 
ing the thirties. A search of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly for the five years from 1958 
through 1962 reveals not one article on the 
status and affiliations of counselors in com- 
munity vocational guidance services (Super, 
1964: 578-579). 

This lack of interest in the vocational 
counselor’s role is curious in view of its po- 
tentially strategic location in the economic 
structure. The Job Corps and related pro- 
grams have made it clear that job recruit- 
ment, training, and placement activities have 
been underdeveloped. At the same time there 
is ample evidence that information on occu- 
pations and the job market generally has be- 
come enormously complex, and that the sub- 
stantive demands of the task have increased 
rather than diminished. The finding and 
keeping of jobs seem to constitute one social 
problem that the professionals seek to avoid, 
while they compete with each other in seek- 
ing to deal with its emotional and economic 
consequences. 


CONCLUSION 


In this overview of the people who work at 
solving social problems the occupational 
groupings are obviously arbitrary and many 
workers have been neglected. The most ob- 
vious omissions are the many specialists who 
work with the various policy-making com- 
missions and research foundations: the Popu- 
lation Council, the Social Science Research 
Council, the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Bureau of Social Science Research, The 
Rand Corporation, the foundations funded 
and supervised by Congress, the National In- 
stitutes, various governmental bureaus, and 
the university-based centers and institutes de- 
voted to a variety of problem areas. As these 
organizations are generally staffed by social 
scientists, both their work and their workers 
are well known to those in the field. 

Two other important categories that were 
arbitrarily omitted consist of marriage coun- 


selors and schoolteachers—those in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and the whole 
corps of teacher-specialists who work in new 
and experimental programs. And although 
the impact of politicians and elected repre- 
sentatives on problem-solving is crucial, an 
analysis of their work roles is beyond the 
scope of this study. 

This survey has focused on the people 
rather than on the processes of problem-solv- 
ing or on the success and failure of various 
techniques. Access to meaningful data has 
been complicated by the fact that the litera- 
ture tends to reflect a concentration on goals 
rather than instrumentalities; careful analy- 
ses of the skills needed for specific tasks are 
few. In nearly all the fields that have been 
reviewed, however, it is evident that there is 
movement toward tactical innovation in per- 
sonnel allocation and considerable pressure 
toward experimentation with both new tasks 
and new types of workers—aides, assistants, 
apprentices—in work previously thought to 
be the exclusive province of specialists. 

In addition to a lack of real knowledge 
about the contents of specific jobs and the ap- 
propriateness of particular skills for particu- 
lar tasks as measured by behavioral or struc- 
tural outcomes, there is an enormous barrier 
to problem solution posed by the lack of co- 
ordination or concensus among the numerous 
agencies and persons working in similar 
fields. Attempts at coordinating the services 
of private agencies have been institutional- 
ized at the local level through the united 
funds, community chest, and coordinating 
councils, and at the agency level through the 
coordinating associations. Most agencies, for 
example, although they provide services di- 
rectly to local populations, are members of 
coordinating organizations that are either 
sectarian or functional in character, or both 
(Bondy, 1965). Among these are the Na- 
tional Health Council, the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Communal Service, the Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, the Na- 
tional Travelers’ Aid Association, and the 
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Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies. 
These national and regional associations of 
associations grew from fifteen in 1940 to 
about a hundred in 1960. But these agencies 
do not necessarily serve as planning groups. 
In many communities they tend to serve the 
institutional needs of their members by plac- 
ing limitations on the introduction of new 
programs. The locating of people who are 
working to solve social problems in paid 
and volunteer jobs, full time and part time, in 
formal and informal settings, through tradi- 
tional and innovative efforts, is an important 
research task. 
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Federal Efforts 


to Solve Contemporary 
Social Problems 
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Recently, the American public has felt threat- 
ened by a constellation of problems—poverty, 
employment, education, urban blight, and 
crime—which afflict the low-income minor- 
ity group residents of urban areas. Concern 
about these problems has crystallized in the 
fear of urban riots and violence. 

_ Although each of these problems is dis- 
tinctive, they share a number of similarities. 
First, each is seen as both a source and a con- 
sequence of other problems. Poor housing 
breeds ill health and low morale; but quality 
housing is a function of the amount of money 
people can afford to spend on shelter. Pov- 
erty, however, is a consequence of restricted 
employment opportunities and skills, which 
often result from poor education. In addition, 
our current educational techniques seem un- 
suited for the slum-bred child. p 

Second, the magnitude of each problem is 
greater in urban than in rural areas. For 
example, data developed by the presidential 
crime commission shows rank correlations 
with size of city varying from 1.00 for homi- 
cide, rape, robbery, and assault to 83 for bur- 
glary (President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of Justice, 
1967). Education in the cities is confronted 


not only by the press of numbers of culturally 
diverse pupils, but also by the task of train- 
ing them to compete in an increasingly tech- 
nological society. Likewise, the problems of 
employment, poverty, and slums are magni- 
fied by the congestion and structural com- 
plexities of the metropolis. 

Finally, each emerges out of an urban situ- 
ation requiring ever greater public expendi- 
tures. “Every increment of 1,000 metropolitan 
residents in the United States necessitates ad- 
dition of 4.8 elementary school rooms and 3.6 
high school rooms, 100,000 gallons of water, 
1.8 policemen and 1.5 new firemen, 8.8 acres 
of land for schools and recreation areas, one 
hospital bed, and a fraction of a jail cell” 
(Metropolitan Area Digest, 1964:7). Part of 
contemporary urban social problems is a con- 
sequence of the reluctance, or inability, of lo- 
calities to provide such resources. 

The need for public expenditures, coupled 
with the standard American tendency, to 
pass laws “erasing” troublesome situations, 
has generated, especially at the federal level, 
considerable efforts to solve the problems of 
poverty, employment, education, slums, and 
crime. 

For over one hundred years the federal 
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government has been providing aid to state 
and local governments. In exchange for 
financing—usually a grant-in-aid—the local 
government agrees to conform to certain 
minimum standards in attempting to im- 
prove agriculture, health, education, hous- 
ing, transportation, and living conditions. 
Federal payments to states and localities have 
increased dramatically in the past twenty-five 
years, Payments in 1940 totaled $945 million. 
By 1965 payments had increased more than 
ten times to $10.9 billion. As the nation has 
become increasingly urban, federal aid to 
cities has increased correspondingly. It nearly 
doubled between 1961 and 1966, from just 
under $3.9 billion to just over $7.3 billion, 
and has gone higher since (Economic Op- 
portunity Office, 1967a:'Table 5). “The major 
increases in Federal grants for urban areas 
have occurred in housing and community de- 
velopment, education, and programs to im- 
prove the welfare of disadvantaged citizens” 
(Economic Opportunity Office, 1967a: 257). 
Expenditures for these activities have almost 
tripled, from $10.8 billion in 1961 to nearly 
$28.7 billion in 1968 (Table 1). Nearly $10 
billion of the amount spent in 1968 was for 
programs which did not exist in 1961, This 
is further documented in Table 2. 

Of the nineteen major pieces of social legis- 
lation passed since 1930, nearly half has been 
passed since 1960, Included in these most 
recent Acts of Congress is all of the legisla- 
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tion, except housing, intended to deal with 
the interrelated problems of poverty, educa- 
tion, employment, and crime. 

After a brief description of some of these 
federal programs, this chapter will examine 
the ways in which federal programs are 
shaped, and assess their general impact upon 
social problems. This assessment will make 
two major points: (1) despite increased na- 
tional efforts it is unlikely that social prob- 
lems will be substantially ameliorated be- 
cause (2) the processes of defining, creating, 
and implementing federal programs are more 
responsive to the social pressures of prestige 
and power than to the courses of social 
pathology and inequity. 


CURRENT FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Governmental efforts to correct social 
problems are of two types, proscriptive and 
prescriptive. The government may declare 
certain practices illegal. The Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, for example, 
sets a minimum age of sixteen for employ- 
ment in businesses involved in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and an age of eighteen n 
occupations declared dangerous. Violators 0 
the law are punished in accordance with pen- 
alties established in the act. In administering 
legislation like this, the federal government 
sets up enforcement and inspection machin- 


TABLE 1 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES ror Sevectep Domestic Procrants: 1961-1968 


Type of Federal Program 1961 1962 
Housing and Urban Renewal 268 275 
Financial Assistance 7,332 7490 
Health and Nutrition 1,472 1,803 
Education 942 1,077 
Poverty, Labor and Manpower 809 591 

Totals 10,823 11,236 


Source: Budget Bureau (1960-1966). 
* Estimated. 


In Millions of Dollars 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968" 
—136 —141 —168 273 530 Es 
7,547 7,998 8,039 7,820 9,407 et 
2,131 2,530 2,577 3,260 7,555 10,433 
1,245 1,338 1,545 2,834 3,613 be / 
224 345 675 1518 2,554 a 
11,011 12,070 12,668 15,705 23,659 28,6 
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TABLE 2 


Procrams EsrasiisHep BY Concress Since 1930 
TO AMELIORATE Magor SoctAt PROBLEMS 


Act 


Date Enacted 


I ts ee a ee ee eee 


Civilian Conservation Corps 

Home Owners Refinancing Act 

National Labor Relations Act 

Social Security Act 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
National Housing Act 

Labor-Management Relations Act 
Housing and Slum Clearance Bill 

National Defense Education Act 

Farm Surplus Bill 

Health Care for the Aged Bill 

Area Redevelopment Act 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
Civil Rights Act 

Mass Transportation Act 

Economic Opportunity Act 

Public Works and Economic Development Act 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Medicare Bill 

Bail Reform Act 

Urban Mass Transportation Act 


Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act 


March 31, 1933 
June 13, 1933 

July 5, 1935 
August 14, 1935 
March 2, 1936 
September 1, 1937 
June 23, 1947 
July 15, 1949 
September 2, 1958 
September 21, 1959 
September 13, 1960 
May 1, 1961 
March 15, 1962 
July 2, 1964 

July 9, 1964 
August 20, 1964 
March 3, 1965 
April 11, 1965 
July 30, 1965 

June 22, 1966 
September 8, 1966 
November 3, 1966 


Source: Abstracted from Information Please Almanac (1968:377-388). 


ery and sees that the law is adhered to 
through its normal policing powers. 

The second approach—prescriptive ena- 
bling legislation—is the subject of this chap- 
ter. The federal government establishes a pro- 
gram intended to ameliorate a problem. This 
kind of legislation is required whenever it is 
necessary to get people to do something, 
rather than to cease doing something. The 
machinery necessary to implement an act of 
this type can be complicated. 

Of the current programs established by 
Congress, those of major importance are: (1) 
the various housing acts; (2) urban renewal; 
(3) aid to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; (4) the poverty program; and (5) man- 
power training. 


HOUSING 


There are two federal housing programs: 
one intended to stimulate the construction of 


private homes and the other intended to cre- 
ate public housing (Foard & Fefferman, 
1960). 

In 1934 Congress established the Federal 
Housing Administration to work with 
private industry to provide good housing. In 
the main, the FHA concentrates upon in- 
suring loans for new and existing housing. 
Through the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation it also maintains a secondary market 
for such mortgages. The FHA does not make 
loans itself, but insures loans made by regular 
lending establishments. This insurance en- 
courages lenders to make loans with smaller 
down payments and longer terms, thus en- 
abling moderately low-income families to 
purchase, or improve, a home. It is generally 
agreed that the backing of mortgages through 
this program has been the major spur to both 
new housing construction and the rapid 
growth of the suburbs. Since 1949 when the 
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program moved into full gear, about a million 
new homes have been built each year, most of 
these stimulated by the insurance activities of 
FHA. 

Public housing is intended to serve the 
needs of low-income persons. Public housing 
is built and owned by local housing au- 
thorities. The federal government provides 
technical assistance and financial aid. The 
housing authority, brought into existence by 
state-enabling legislation, presents a pro- 
posal to the federal government to build a 
certain number of housing units. If the pro- 
posal is accepted, federal funds are provided 
for planning costs, such as site selection, archi- 
tectural sketches, and market surveys. 

Once an acceptable plan is developed, the 
federal government and the local housing 
authority enter into a contract which covers 
financing of the project's development and 
maintenance costs. As the project approaches 
completion, arrangements are made for long- 
term financing, qualifications for occupacy 
are established, rents fixed, units rented, and 
the annual net deficit (to be covered by fed- 
eral contributions) computed. At this point 
the project is said to be “under management.” 

As noted by Martin, certain features of the 
program should be emphasized: 


First, ownership of all public housin jects 
resides with the local re iri authorities which 
also bear the responsibility for their manage- 
ment. Second, neither state nor locality makes 
any financial sore an ai toward the construc- 
tion or operation of any project. Local govern- 
ments do make ribein Safiir in ser- 
vice, but they are compensated, in part at least, 
through LHA [local housing au ority) pay- 
ments in licu of taxes. Third the federal gov- 
ernment maintains close and continuing contact 
with any particular housing project from the 
earliest planning stage forward. Fourth, public 
housing, like both the airport and the urban re- 
newal programs, places major emphasis on the 
larger cities. . . . All cities of one million or more 
have such programs, as do 87 percent of those 
between 250,000 and one million in population, 
. . . Fifth, whereas airport ioa ra and 
urban renewal are preponderantly federal-local 
programs, public housing is exclusively so. The 


states are neither required nor expected to make 
financial contributions to the program. All states 
save four (Iowa, Oklahoma, Utah and Wyo- 
ming) have passed enabling statutes permitting 
local governments to set up local housing au- 
thorities, and that is the extent of state partici- 
pation in the federal-local Low-Rent Public 
Housing Program (Martin, 1965:131-132). 


As of December 31, 1968, the public hous- 
ing program embraced 925,900 dwelling 
units. Of these, 80.4 percent were in man- 
agement, 8.2 percent were under construc- 
tion, and the remainder were in the planning 
stage. More than two million people live in 
these units and pay an average monthly rental 


of $430. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Urban renewal came into existence in 1949 
when amendments to the National Housing 
Act of 1937 permitted clearing and develop- 
ment of land for nonresidential purposes. Un- 
der this program the federal government pro- 
vides technical assistance and supervision, 
and makes grants for planning, development, 
and management of the project. Grants are 
made to a local public body, either a city gov- 
ernment or an agency expressly created to run 
the program. 

Urban renewal starts with a request from a 
local agency for federal planning and survey 
assistance. If the application is accepted, the 
agency begins planning its program. This in- 
volves drawing up a “workable program for 
community improvement.” The clementie 
this plan—which must be approved by the 
Urban Renewal Authority, the local legis- 
lature, and other local groups—are: (a) ade- 
quate codes and ordinances for structure an 
use, adequately enforced; (b) a comprehen- 
sive community plan for land use and pe 
capital development; (c) neighborhood ant i 
ysis for the determination of blight; (d) ad- 
ministrative organization adequate to an 
all-out attack on slums and blight; (e) a re 
sponsible program for relocation of displac 
families; (f) citizen participation in the en- 
tire program; and (g) adequate financial re- 
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sources for carrying out the program (Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, 1964). With 
approval of the workable program, a loan and 
grant contract is drawn up and the local 
agency can begin work on the project. 

In executing its project, the local agency: 
(a) acquires the property covered by the 
project through purchase or condemnation; 
(b) relocates persons and businesses occupy- 
ing the site; (c) clears the site and rehabili- 
tates properties which are to remain; and (d) 
disposes of the site through sales to private de- 
velopers. The whole process is exceedingly 
complex. Negotiations and dealings are con- 
ducted with several branches of local, state, 
and federal government, banking institu- 
tions, private developers and other business- 
men, local residents, and various local organi- 
zations. The Urban Renewal Administration, 
through its six regional offices, approves all 
major steps, enforces federal standards, and 
certifies payments. 

As of 1968, there were 2,038 urban renewal 
projects. Of these, 22.1 percent were in the 
planning stage, 57.1 percent were in the exe- 
cution stage, and the remainder had been 
completed. The total cost so far has amounted 
to over $7 billion. 

Many persons view the model cities pro- 
gram as the answer to the complex problems 
of urban America. Enacted on November 3, 
1966, as the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act," this program is 
just now beginning operation. It is an omni- 
bus program, intended to substitute compre- 
hensive community problem solving for the 
usual piecemeal approach to city problems. 
Grants have been made to some seventy 
cities to start planning comprehensive pro- 
grams in health, sanitation, schools, recrea- 
tion, housing, air and water pollution, trans- 
portation, and community services. Once 
plans are accepted, federal funds, up to 80 per- 


1 Although referred to as “demonstration cities” until 
the time of its enactment, this program is now called 
“model cities,” ostensibly (but unofficially), to avoid 
identifying the program with cities which had had racial 
demonstrations. 


cent of costs, will be made available to im- 
plement the plans. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) of 1965 is a massive program 
of federal aid to general education. By speci- 
fying that the services are to the students, 
rather than to the school, the act avoided the 
separation of church and state issue which 
had blocked such assistance for fifty years. 

Grants are made to school districts with 
large numbers of families either on relief or 
with annual incomes under $2 thousand. 
The grants are given for programs “which 
are designed to meet the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children .. . 
and which are of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to give reasonable promise of sub- 
stantial progress toward meeting those 
needs.” The programs are to be evaluated an- 
nually for their effectiveness, are to be de- 
veloped in cooperation with the local com- 
munity action program, and are subject to 
approval by state and federal educational 
agencies. The act also provides grants for the 
purchase of nonsectarian library materials 
and textbooks for children in public and 
private schools. Finally, the act sets up supple- 
mentary education and research centers and 
provides funds to state education departments 
for coordination. 

In its first two years of operation, ESEA 
reached 8,299,900 and 9,046,200 pupils, re- 
spectively, in projects ranging from summer 
science camps through remedial reading, hot 
meals, health services, student-parent night 
classes, educational television, computer in- 
struction, and bus service is isolated areas. 
Expenditures totaling just under $1 billion 
each year were spread among more than 
16,000 school districts in every state and terri- 
tory. Approximately 370,000 professional and 
nonprofessional personnel participated in the 
program (Education Office, 1968, 1969). 
Although a wide range of programs were 
funded under ESEA, about 70 percent of the 
projects were in remedial reading, language 
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arts, mathematics, or general remediation 
(Education Office, 1967: Exhibit A-1). As 
with most federal programs, the specific ac- 
tivities to be conducted in each school district 
are decided at the local level. The nonfinan- 
cial role of the federal government is confined 
to monitoring compliance with legislative 
goals, procedures, and restrictions. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


The basic goal of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 was “to effect a permanent 
increase in the capacity of individuals, 
groups, and communities afflicted by poverty 
to deal effectively with their own problems so 
that they need no further assistance” (Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Office, 1965:7). Although 
the act specified a number of programs which 
were to be part of the War on Poverty, the 
major thrust of the legislation was to make it 
possible for local residents to define, plan, and 
administer programs which they felt would 
eliminate poverty in their own locales. 

The principal vehicle for accomplishing 
this is the community action program: “a pro- 
gram which mobilizes and utilizes, in an 
attack on poverty, public and private re- 
sources of any urban or rural or combined 
urban and rural geographical area . . . [and 
gives] promise of progress toward elimina- 
tion of poverty through developing employ- 
ment opportunities, improving human per- 
formance, motivation, and productivity and 
bettering the conditions under which people 
live and work” (Title II, Section 202, [a] 
[1-2], P.L. 88-452, Economic Opportunity 
Actof 1964). Activities which can be included 
in a community action program are remedial 
education; supportive classroom services: day 
care and nursery schools; tutoring; job-cre- 
ation projects; creation of supplementary 
businesses; establishment of small business 
centers; establishment of neighborhood fa- 
cilities for employment interviewing, coun- 
seling, and placement; provision of guidance 
and counseling services; health examina- 
tions; rehabilitation programs for the phys- 
ically or mentally handicapped; rat extermi- 


nation and other sanitary programs; provision 
of information on family planning; home- 
maker services; home-management classes; 
provision of information on the availability 
of different types of housing; aid in reporting 
and enforcing building codes; teaching home- 
maintenance skills; organizing groups to 
plan and manage low-income housing; aid in 
relocating displaced families; consumer-in- 
formation campaigns; budget and financial 
counseling; establishment of low-cost credit 
plans; preventive legal education; referral of 
persons needing legal assistance; creation of 
neighborhood law firms; establishment of 
feedback systems to keep the community in- 
formed of the state of poverty; multiservice 
centers; and screening and recruiting services 
for employment and training programs (Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Office, 1965: 23-28). 

As the above list is only suggestive, it can 
be seen that a poverty program can be of 
almost any type. Specifically ruled out, how- 
ever, are: (a) any program which involves 
sectarian instruction or worship; (b) any 
program of general aid to elementary or sec- 
ondary education; and (c) any partisan po- 
litical activity intended to elect or defeat a 
candidate for office. To the extent that the 
community action program has a major con- 
tent focus, it is in the direction of attempting 
to produce coordination of services and pro- 
grams in the community. Thus, preference 
in federal financial assistance is given to pro- 
grams which are part of a community action 
program. : 

The community action program is carried 
out by a community action agency. The typ 
cal community action agency is a public body 
specifically created to manage the poverty 
program. It, in turn, delegates components 
of the program to other agencies and groups: 
Umbrella agencies of this type apparently are 
preferred because they are usually in a posi- 
tion to pull together other private and public 
agencies, and the Office of Economic Oppo™ 
tunity need deal with only one agency 1n i 
political jurisdiction, thus avoiding loca 
power entanglements. 

The remaining parts of the poverty pro 
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gram are: (a) Project Head Start, intended to 
prepare disadvantaged preschoolers for entry 
into school; (b) the Job Corps, focused on 
preparing youth sixteen through twenty-one 
for work by providing them with remedial 
education, vocational training, and work ex- 
perience; (c) the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, which provides part-time and sum- 
mertime jobs for youth in and out of school; 
(d) a work-study program for college stu- 
dents needing employment in order to con- 
tinue their education; (e) Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA), a domestic 
equivalent of the Peace Corps; (f) a work ex- 
perience program aimed at enabling needy 
heads of families to achieve economic inde- 
pendence; (g) Operation Upward Bound, in- 
tended to help talented but underachieving 
poor youth to enter and graduate from col- 
lege; (h) small business loans to proprietors 
unable to obtain credit from normal sources; 
and (i) a rural loan program to help poor 
people buy farms or establish small busi- 
nesses. 

Given the decentralized nature of the pov- 
erty program and the vacillation of Congress, 
reliable information on the scope of the War 
on Poverty is difficult to unearth. In a report 
on its 1966 activities (Economic Opportunity 
Office, n.d.) OEO claims to have involved a 


total of 6,214,926 individuals in about 31,000 
projects. The breakdown of this total is 
shown in Table 3. Clearly, most of the clients 
of the poverty program are those who have 
been serviced by the community action pro- 
grams; however, most of the projects of OEO 
have centered on loans to low-income rural 
residents. 


MANPOWER TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act provided the first nationwide pro- 
gram for the training or retraining of the 
unemployed and underemployed. The act re- 
quires the federal government to appraise the 
manpower needs and resources of the nation 
and then to seek out and train persons for 
present and future manpower shortages. 
Workers who are eligible to receive training 
are: (a) unemployed workers; (b) persons 
working substantially less than full time; 
(c) persons whose skills are, or are likely to 
become, obsolete; and (d) persons working 
below their skill capacities. “Before training 
is undertaken, however, it must be deter- 
mined that these workers cannot reasonably 
be expected to get appropriate full-time em- 
ployment without such training. Also there 
must be reasonable expectation of employ- 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER oF PROJECTS AND ĪNDIVIDUALS SERVED IN EACH OF THE 
Procram AREAS oF THE Poverty Procram Durine FiscaL YEAR 1966 


Pe A A e bed best E 
— Program Area Projects Individuals 


Community action programs 8,340 4,644,000 
Head Start Pog 1,659 572,171 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 1,477 527,725 
Adults basic education NA 335,347 
ork experience 274 84,820 
Job Corps 106 28,547 
vanto rural low-income families 1 ae 
Small business loans 1,651 1,651 
Totals 30,877 6,214,926 


Source: Economic Opportunity Office (n.d. :93-125). 
` è A p Ls 
In addition to these loans to individuals, there were 391 loans to cooperative associations, 


NA= Information not available. 
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ment in the occupation for which the worker 
is to be trained” (Manpower Administration, 
1965:15). Trainees are selected, counseled, 
tested, and placed by local offices of the U.S. 
State Employment Service. 

Training is of two kinds: institutional 
training and on-the-job training. The former 
is conducted in both schools and the facilities 
of cooperating employers and organizations, 
while the latter is provided solely by em- 
ployers. In addition, basic education and spe- 
cial youth training are also offered. Workers 
have been trained as machine operators, tem- 
plate makers, clerk-typists, welders, nurse’s 
aides, practical nurses, automobile mechanics, 
and many other occupations. 

Prior to June 30, 1966, the federal govern- 
ment paid all of the costs of institutional train- 
ing. Since that date it has paid 90 percent. 
Trainees in the on-the-job training program 
are paid by their employer in accordance with 
prevailing industry and area wage-level stan- 
dards. The federal government, in turn, par- 
tially reimburses the employer and pays for 
the cost of instruction, materials, spoilage, 
and other expenses related to training. The 
federal government also pays some trainees’ 
allowances and transportation costs. 

Special demonstration projects are also part 
of the program. Among these are a labor 
mobility project intended to assist workers in 
moving from geographical areas of high un- 
employment to areas where jobs and projects 
intended to improve techniques for training 
workers with cultural and emotional handi- 
caps are available. Once new techniques are 
demonstrated to be practical and effective, 
they are to be adopted by regularly operating 
manpower agencies. 

By the end of the 1968 fiscal year there have 
been a total of 713,400 individuals enrolled in 
institutional training programs and 321,000 
trainees in on-the-job training. Of the en- 
rollees in institutional training, 63 percent 
had completed their training and 47 percent 
had found jobs. The comparable figures for 
on-the-job training are 52 percent and 45 
percent, respectively (Labor Department, 
1969: Table F-2). 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 
OF CONTEMPORARY PROGRAMS 


It is too early to judge these programs in 
any ultimate sense (Suchman, 1967:51-56). 
The resolution of social problems often re- 
quires retraining a generation or reconsti- 
tuting cities and this takes time. The more 
time that elapses, however, the more likely 
are programs to change their goals and strate- 
gies. Congress, for example, has significantly 
amended housing legislation eight times since 
1937, and the Economic Opportunity Act has 
been changed each year since 1964. Further- 
more, evaluation varies according to who 
does the judging. Some judge programs by 
the techniques and strategies they develop; 
some by the extent to which they coordinate 
and harmonize previously competing re- 
sources; others by whether the programs 
stimulate professional, organizational, or 
community activity; and still others by the 
variety of situations and practices contrib- 
uting to the problems which are exposed by 
the program. Hence, a simple “success” oF 
“failure” label is virtually impossible to apply. 

It is possible, however, to tell something 
about the direction of these programs and 
their likely impact upon social problems. 
And, in one instance—housing—a reasonably 
solid evaluation can be made. 

The various evaluations that have been 
made of urban renewal agree that its results 
have been mixed (Marris, 1963; Anderson, 
1964; Greer, 1966a, 1966b; Rothenberg, 1967). 
Success might be measured by the fact that by 
1968, more than 950 communities were 1n- 
volved in urban renewal, and most of these 
were over the long process of planning, a& 
quiring properties, relocating families ee 
Some 57,000 acres of land had been acquiree, 
and new communities were beginning to rise. 
On the other hand, urban renewal scems (0 
emphasize commercial development at the 
expense of housing. Less than 36 percent 0 
urban renewal space will contain housing, 
and much of that will be for middle- ant 
high-income buyers. Furthermore, the a 
dence is that a large percentage of the peop 
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dislocated from their homes found new ones 
which were substandard. The evidence also 
indicates that the average rent paid by dislo- 
cated families was considerably higher than 
what they had been paying before they were 
forced to move. Greer sums it all up as fol- 
lows: 


Urban renewal, the brave new start, seems to 
be accomplishing the following. First, it is apply- 
ing the cosmetic of slum clearance to certain 
areas of the central cities, substituting high-rise 
luxury apartments and banks for the substan- 
dard housing of the poor. Second, it is increas- 
ing the supply of expensive central-city housing, 
inaccessible to the poor Negroes, and decreasing 
the supply of housing available to them. Third, 
it is having some effect on new building in the 
central business district, subsidizing it through 
land clearance operations—at the expense of 
other sites in the metropolitan area where it 
could have been built. Fourth, it is promoting a 
dangerous myth—that a comprehensive renewal 
program can be planned for 49 per cent of the 
metropolis without regard for the other 51 per 
cent (Greer, 1966b:545-546). 


In contrast to the housing and urban re- 
newal programs, the other programs are still 
too young to be adequately evaluated. There 
are signs, however, that the failures of these 
programs will also outweigh their successes. 

An armistice has already been declared in 
the War on Poverty, and the “war machine” 
is being dismantled. The labor programs of 
the antipoverty program have been turned 
over to the Labor Department, the education 
programs have been placed with the Office of 
Education, and the community action pro- 
grams have become hostages to local political 
machines. 


The War on Poverty is grinding to a halt. The 
expectations of many poor have been aroused; 
they have anticipated entry into that society 
which has been denied to them for so long. But 
now, after several years of agitation, the Great 
Society seems to be no different from the Ordi- 
nary Society. The poor will return to their urban 
and rural slums, as quiescent as they have been 
through all the years back to the beginning of 
time. The promise has not been fulfilled, and it 


appears that poverty, even in an affluent society, 
has congealed and hardened into a kind of sub- 
culture that represents a social syndrome, an 
ineradicable condition (Seligman, 1968:216- 
217). 


So fractured is the original OEO program 
that one recent evaluation (Ferman, 1969) 
examined the impact of the program upon 
nearly everything except poverty. 

In a certain sense, the war was doomed to 
failure. No one in the poverty councils sug- 
gested that something was awry in the distri- 
bution of income, and that the chief strategy 
for making the poor richer was to make the 
rich poorer (Graham, 1965). 


Consequently, the only attack that remained for 
poverty warriors was to seek out individual 
causes of poverty and try to correct them. Thus, 
if the poor are untutored, they should be edu- 
cated; if they have no skills, they should be 
trained; if they withdraw from society, their 
attitudes must be altered. In the absence of an 
economic crisis that might affect everyone, the 
War on Poverty could only assume a politically 
moralistic note. In that sense it became more of 
a war on the poor than a war on poverty (Selig- 
man, 1968:164-165). 


At best, the war reached only 15 percent of 
the poor, and there are no signs that it will do 
better in the coming years. 

Regarding education, Gordon and Wilker- 


son conclude that 


the programs have generally suffered from one 
fundamental difficulty—they are based on senti- 
ment rather than on fact. Or, at best, those facts 
on which they are based are the obvious ones: 
that a population exists which is not able to 
benefit from the education being served up by 
the schools, that that population has certain char- 
acteristics (the programs are less likely to be 
sensitive to the differences) among which are 
low reading ability, low general school achieve- 
ment, low interest and motivation level, poor 
health status, and so forth, The great majority 
of the programs are simply an attempt to “do 
something” about these problems. Their stated 
aims are usually couched in unarguable gener- 
alities, “to raise achievement levels,” “to raise 
the sights of the students,” “to enlarge the stu- 
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dents’ horizons,” “to awaken parents to the 
value of an education.” The urge to do some- 
thing has been so compelling that many of the 
programs have been designed without ground- 
ing in any systematic study of ends and means 
(Gordon & Wilkerson, 1966:158). 


Evaluations of education programs have 
produced mixed, and sometimes contradic- 
tory, results. One general impression from 
these studies is “that children who have been 
falling further and further behind their peers 
in academic achievement have begun to show 
normal rates of growth and, in some cases, 
have even begun to narrow the gap between 
their achievement levels and national norms” 
(Education Office, 1969:34). Yet, one can also 
agree with Dentler that school programs de- 
signed to increase reading competence are of 
indeterminate educational value (Dentler, 
1969). Also, evidence is accumulating that 
the gains produced by preschool programs 
are dissipated in regular school programs 
(Carleton, 1966; Wolff & Stein, 1966) and 
that dropout programs come much too late to 
do other than postpone the inevitable leaving 
of school and/or ease the transition into semi- 
skilled jobs (Gowan & Demos, 1966). 

Likewise, manpower programs seem to be 
having little effect. Although the unemploy- 
ment rate dropped from 5.5 in 1960 to 3.5 in 
1969, there is nothing to suggest that the pro- 
grams accounted for the drop. Rather, the 
drop seems to have been a consequence of the 
gradually expanding war economy during 
the sixties and a tendency for the long-term 
unemployed to drop out of the labor market. 
Manpower programs seem to do little to up- 
grade workers: service workers are trained to 
be service workers, clerks to be clerks, farmers 
to be farmers, and the unskilled to be un- 
skilled (Labor Department, 1966: Tables 
A-7, A-8). Unemployment is less a matter of 
training than of the absence of jobs. The 
economy no longer needs all of the able- 
bodied men in the nation. Hence, unless 
something is done to create jobs, manpower 
will continue to go unutilized and unneeded. 

This dismal appraisal of the actual and 


likely outcome of federal efforts to solve 
cial problems cries out for explanation. 
chapter will attempt to show that the 
social problems emerge, the way programs 
solve them are designed, and the way the 
programs are implemented successively div 
and dilute the realization of an effective so 
tion to most problems. This is especially tru 
if the problem is, as most of them are, o 
whose effective solution requires institu 
change. 


RESTRAINTS ON EFFECTIVE ~ 
SOLUTIONS TO SOCIAL PROB) 


The aforementioned programs of the 
eral government are intended to “solve 
cial problems by ameliorating social c 
tions. A social condition is an objective 
that can be checked and verified by imp: 
and trained observers. One can find out, 
example, whether a house has plum 
whether people have money for food, 
whether a lawn has crabgrass. But whe 
these objective conditions constitute a soci 
problem depends upon the subjective evalua- 
tion that is made of the condition. “A soc 
problem is a condition which is defined by 
considerable number of persons as a 
tion from some social norm which they 
ish” (Fuller & Myers, 1941 :320). Thus, wh 
is a social problem to some is not to ol 
Often there are as many definitions of wl 
is the social problem as there are part 
affected by the problem or its potential | 
tions (Rein & Miller, 1966:12-15). i 

This point can be illustrated in the case 
underachieving pupils. Although groups 
individuals will agree that high-school 
uates who read at the fifth-grade level 
stitute a problem, some see the problem 
teachers who cannot or will not teach; oth 
see the problem as one of pupil motiva 
others as the consequence of cultural dep 
tion; others as an economy which cai 
make effective use of functional illitera 
and still others as a society which values DO 
learning over practical experience. Fro 
these varying definitions of the prob 
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emerge different solutions: for example, 
teacher-training and recruitment programs; 
teaching machines and strategies for instantly 
rewarding academic accomplishments; Head 
Start and cultural enrichment programs; new 
careers and job-redefinition efforts; and 
work-sample testing or work-study programs. 

Programs, especially federal programs, are 
shaped by the full range of these disagree- 
ments. Federal programs are the resultant of 
the power of all the competing values and 
groups that impinge upon a problem and its 
potential solutions. The consequence for most 
federal programs is severe constraints upon 
their ability to solve the problem. 


VALUE CONTEXT OF CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Attempts to improve social conditions, 
then, are also attempts to harmonize and in- 
tegrate diverse values. What are the values 
that current federal programs must harmo- 
nize? 


Education 


The visible aspects of the value context of 
education have been the separation of church 
and state, and the integration of black and 
white pupils. Both of these are but manifesta- 
tions of deeper educational issues. Since edu- 
cation molds the minds and habits of each 
generation, its control is vitally important to 
nearly all groups in society. Given our tra- 
ditional commitments to the rights of the in- 
dividual, it is held that parents ought to be 
able to raise their children as they see fit. This 
right includes, of course, the right to educate 
one’s children as one chooses. But it is not 
agreed that this should be done at public ex- 
pense. The public has a stake in what chil- 
dren are taught, and public funds are to be 
used only for those activities which the pub- 
lic deems worthwhile. Yet private schools do 
perform a public service. Should they not, 
therefore, be subject to many of the same con- 
trols as public schools? If so, then they should 
also be entitled to public funds. This should 


certainly make private education available to 
many more pupils. But if both public and 
private schools are run largely on tax funds, 
what is the distinction between public and 
private education, and what will happen to 
the private school’s freedom to run its own 
affairs as it pleases? 

Cross-cutting this dilemma is ambivalence 
about education itself. As Williams (1956: 
273) has commented, “Education in general 
receives tremendous acclaim; education in 
particular is the object of widespread dis- 
affection, criticism, and low esteem.” Under- 
lying this ambivalence is disagreement about 
the nature of education: Is it an end in itself 
or a means to other ends? 


Liberal education has seemed a suitable mark 
of “culture” and prestige to an economically 
secure elite (and to many who have aspired to 
join them), but it has seemed immensely “im- 
practical” to most farmers, self-made business- 
men, and workers, They have given it a certain 
deference as an esoteric, quasi-magical body of 
learning, but it has not been in the main what 
they wanted for their own children (Williams, 
1956:275). 


The consequence of this ambivalence is a 
plethora of pressures upon school boards and 
administrators to include in the curriculum 
swimming, nonsectarian religion, manual 
training, computer technology, driver train- 
ing, Negro history, the history of Asia and 
Latin America, physical fitness, good groom- 
ing, sex education, and the like. The backers 
of each of these demands insist that it is essen- 
tial to the public interest and the future of the 
nation. 

Finally, the search for meaningful content 
and an effective mode of education is ham- 
pered by the fact that very little is known 
about the ways in which children learn. The 
methodology of teaching is rooted in philoso- 
phy rather than science. 


Employment 


The Full Employment Act of 1946 com- 
mitted the federal government to creating 
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and maintaining employment opportunities 
for all who are able and willing to work. 
Whether a person is able to find work is fre- 
quently determined by forces beyond his con- 
trol. The American economy is subject to 
great swings between periods in which there 
are plenty of jobs and periods in which there 
are few. These swings may be seasonal or 
cyclical. In addition, the economy undergoes 
persistent long-term changes which eliminate 
certain kinds of jobs while creating new ones. 
Since an individual’s prestige and self-esteem 
are closely tied to the kind of work he does, 
the opportunity to work is considered by 
many to be an individual right. Exacerbat- 
ing the concern about employment is the fact 
that unemployment is more prevalent 
among some segments of the population— 
namely, the old, the young, and minority 
groups, 

Counteracting the drive toward providing 
employment for all is a growing feeling that 
the economy does not need to employ every- 
one in order to run efficiently. Machines, for 
example, can do the work of many men more 
efficiently and effectively. Employers, it is 
argued, have the right to structure labor tasks 
in ways which will maximize profits. Rather 
than attempting to provide employment, ef- 
forts should be devoted to softening the eco- 
nomic impact of unemployment. This ap- 
proach, however, is rebutted by those who 
point out that employment provides not only 
economic sustenance but a sense of self. These 
persons advocate not only jobs but “meaning- 
ful” jobs which provide a feeling of dignity 
and usefulness. 

Overriding the whole issue of employment 
is adherence to capitalism. Jobs are to be pro- 
vided by individual entreprencurs, not the 
government. Hence, government's role in 
employment should be minimal and limited 
to making sure that the capitalistic system 
functions properly. 


Poverty 


“Of the 47,000,000 families in the United 
States in 1962, 9,300,000, or one-fifth, had 


total money incomes below the $3,000 level” 
(Miller & Rein, 1966:441). This is disturbing 
when it is noted that disposable personal in- 
come in the nation exceeds $5.5 billion. That 
there are people who do not earn enough 
money for food, shelter, and clothing in the 
richest nation in history is morally indefensi- 
ble to some persons. They point out that a 
redistribution of income could guarantee 
every man, woman, and child, a comfortable 
standard of living. 

Yet, out of a religious tradition, the lessons 
of the frontier, seemingly boundless oppor- 
tunities, and an open social structure has 
emerged a strong cultural emphasis upon the 
value of work. According to Williams (1956: 
396), work is “a value incorporated into the 
ego-ideal of the representative personality 
types of the [American] culture.” The older 
frontier expression, “He who does not work 
does not eat,” is taken literally by many per- 
sons in the society. Although helping ones 
neighbors is considered the best of American 
traditions, it is equally clear that no one 
should be supported in idleness (McKeany, 
1960). 

The standard of living which a person at- 
tains is taken as the measure of that person $ 
industry, thrift, and importance to society- 
Hence, the poor, it is often felt, merit their 
lowly position because they have been neither 
wise nor energetic enough. 


Urban Blight 


According to the 1960 census, 26 percent i 
the 58,326,000 housing units in the Unite 
States were dilapidated or deteriorated. By 
dilapidated is meant that the housing rar 
not provide safe and adequate shelter, while 
deteriorated means that it needs more repair 
than would be required in the course of reg- 
ular maintenance. It is, of course, the poor 
who are housed in substandard dwellings: 
Two studies, one by Vinton (1960) and w 
other by McMurray (1960), have establishe 
that an income of about $5,000 is needed to 
rent or purchase decent housing. The ramii- 
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cations of poor housing are quite well docu- 
mented and understood. The multiple use of 
toilet and water facilities, inadequate heating 
and ventilation, and crowded sleeping quar- 
ters increases the rate of acute respiratory in- 
fections and infectious childhood diseases. 
Poor facilities for the storage of food and in- 
adequate washing facilities produce enteritis 
and skin and digestive diseases, while 
crowded or inadequate kitchens, poor electri- 
cal connections, and poorly lighted and un- 
stable stairs increase the rate of home acci- 
dents. Morbidity and mortality rates thus 
correlated with adequacy of housing, and con- 
trolled studies confirm that improved hous- 
ing reduces the incidence of illness and death 
(Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited, 
1964: 107-108). Although the effects of hous- 
ing upon the social and psychological health 
of its occupants is less well documented, it 
can be said that, at the very least, poor hous- 
ing lowers morale and thus helps generate 
apathy and despair (Schorr, 1963: 16-33). 

The concern with urban blight centers only 
in part around poor housing conditions. At 
least equal concern is expressed for what is 
known as “the decline of the central city.” 
Marris provides a graphic description and 
analysis of this decline. 


The central city includes, typically, a busi- 
ness district; a railway and bus station; a uni- 
versity; Skid Row; a “hill” which, though it 
may be flat, has remained socially clevated 
amidst the surrounding decay, an island of 
gracious town houses for the sophisticated and 
well-to-do; a museum, housing a superb collec- 
tion of pictures from every age and country ex- 
cept that in which the museum itself was built; 
and a park, Around these features, and extend- 
ing far beyond them, miles of seedy tenements 
and row houses peel and flake, amiable or grim 
in their degenerate old age. Here, waves of im- 
migration have left behind the least buoyant of 
their numbers, as the mainstream moves on to 
flood the surrounding countryside with sub- 
urban tracts. Over, under, and through it all, 
the expressways loop, tunnel, and carve their 
way with the contemptuous indifference of a 
new order. The metropolis, of which the cen- 
tral city is the heart, grows continually, but in 


the city itself there are sinister portents of de- 
cline. Department stores stand empty; buildings 
are pulled down and turned into parking lots, 
waiting for better times; offices follow their em- 
ployees to the suburbs. On placards in Detroit 
buses a wide-eyed child reaches out, exclaiming, 
“There is more of everything downtown” —but 
every year there is less. 

This decay of the city center is not new, and 
seems indeed to be a characteristic consequence 
of its growth. As the center becomes congested, 
the more prosperous move further out, aban- 
doning their town houses to successively more 
ruthless exploitation. In this they are eagerly en- 
couraged by real estate interests, who hope to 
realize a handsome return on land acquired on 
the city’s fringes, and at the same time making a 
killing in the older property, from which, sub- 
divided and indifferently maintained, satisfac- 
tory profits can be squeezed long after it de- 
serves to be pulled down. The poor, after all, 
must be housed, and if they cannot afford what 
js new, or even shabby, they have little choice 
but to pay disproportionately for what is 
scarcely fit for habitation. So long as those who 
have the money are persuaded that a_ better 
home requires a better neighborhood, there is 
little incentive to pull down the houses they 
leave behind, still less to refurbish them. The 
city’s newcomers provide a ready market for 
them as they stand (Marris, 1963:114-115). 


Housing is regarded as a right of each citi- 
zen, and it is felt that the resources of the 
country are sufficient to assure each indi- 
vidual a decent place to live. But housing is 
more than shelter. It is a prime symbol of the 
prestige and success of its occupants. Hence, 
housing should reflect the social status of 
its occupants; this, in turn, produces endless 
arguments about the kind of housing that 
should be built for the poor, the middle class, 
and the rich. Deeply rooted in the whole 
housing controversy is the issue of racial seg- 
regation. Persons of the same social status live 
in the same neighborhoods, hence integrated 
housing usually implies lower social status 
than segregated housing. Of all the tensions 
and strains inherent in governmental efforts 
to solve problems, that between integrated 
and segregated housing is, perhaps, the most 
persistent. 
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Crime and Delinquency 


Between 1950 and 1968 the number of 
major crimes has increased nearly 250 per- 
cent from 1,800,000 to 4,467,000. Crime in the 
streets has become a major political issue, es- 
pecially in large urban areas. Unlike many 
other contemporary social problems, crime 
has been a persistent problem since the be- 
ginning of the nation, and is a universal 
problem faced by all countries. 

Despite the prevalence of crime, federal 

activity has been severely circumscribed by 
the definition of law enforcement as a local 
matter, For many Americans the idea of a 
national police force is terrifying, connoting 
the governmental oppression from which 
many of the early settlers of the nation fled. 
An additional constraint upon police activity 
flowing from the same set of fears has been 
the safeguards established to protect the indi- 
vidual against unreasonable search and sei- 
zure, invasion of privacy, and illegal arrest. 
These safeguards no doubt hamper law en- 
forcement, but American jurisprudence 
Stresses acquitting the innocent rather than 
convicting the guilty. In a nation which em- 
phasizes individual freedom, the balance be- 
tween that freedom and police efficiency is 
exceedingly difficult to attain, A high crime 
rate may be the price that has to be paid to 
maintain other privileges and rights. 


AN OVERRIDING VALUE 


In addition to the specific values which a 
particular program must balance, all pro- 
grams must maintain stringent standards of 
fiscal economy. Solutions should cost as little 
of the taxpayer's money as possible. Given 
alternative solutions to a problem, that which 
costs less is preferred, even if the more ex- 
pensive approach is more likely to solve the 
problem. Supporting the demand for econ- 
omy is a corresponding stress upon “practi- 
cality.” Programs must be practical. The 
meaning of this emphasis has been described 
by Williams (1956: 402-403) : 


Practical (pragmatic) orientation is basically 
short-range adjustment to immediate situations, 
The practical man concentrates upon goals at- 
tainable in the given situation and solves im- 
mediate problems as they arise, leaving to others 
the more abstract and long-range problems. 
Thus it seems clear that practicality as a positive 
value involves very important presuppositions 
as to other values. For instance, it typically as- 
sumes the worth of the basic social order within 
which action occurs. 


In short, programs intended to solve social 
problems must resolve the value conflicts in- 
herent in the problem at minimum cost and 
with minimum disruption to the normal 
processes of the society. 


EMERGENCE OF A SOCIAL 
PROBLEM 


Social problems do not appear full blown, 
although it often seems that way. They 
evolve; but just how this occurs is not too 
clear. Fuller and Myers (1941) have posited 
three stages through which every social prob- 
lem passes: awareness, policy determination, 
and reform. These stages, or ones similar to 
them, identify particular sets of conditions; 
define those conditions as harmful, unjust, 
or potentially disruptive; and advance pro- 
posals for alleviating the conditions. The 
emergence of a problem is essentially a po- 
litical process, and various groups and indi- 
viduals vie over whether the conditions pose 
a problem or not and, if so, which set of 
values are to be protected or submerged in 
an effort to solve the problem. 

The problems which contemporary federal 
Programs are intended to solve emerged in 
a variety of ways, Some are long-standing 
ones; others are evolutionary in the sense 
that they have emerged as unwanted conse- 
quences of efforts to solve other, or similar, 
problems; and still others seemed to burst 
upon socicty, unannounced and unexpected. 
Crime, as noted earlier, is a problem of long- 
standing concern and has flared periodically 
as a national issue. Most recently it has 
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emerged as a result of the prominence ac- 
corded to crime by the Republican can- 
didates in the 1964 and 1968 presidential 
campaigns and by the racial riots of the mid- 
sixties. Adding to the concern has been a 
series of Supreme Court decisions? which 
have sought to protect individual freedoms 
by restricting police interrogation methods. 
The assertions of police officials that these 
rulings would make it impossible to convict 
criminals have added to a pervasive unease 
about public safety. 

Similar to the social problem which peri- 
odically emerges and disappears is the social 
problem which evolves as a side effect of a 
solution to another problem. Such has been 
the case with urban blight. America’s first 
public slum-conversion project was originally 
conceived as a Public Works Administration 
program to combat unemployment during 
the early days of the Great Depression (Wec- 
ter, 1948:125). The federal government fo- 
cused successively on low-income housing in 
1937, renewal of the cities in 1949, and cur- 
rently emphasizes the creation of “model 
cities” (Martin, 1965:121-132). All of these 
programs have focused upon eradicating 
slums and reversing the decline of the cities. 
As each of the programs has proven unequal 
to this task, a new strategy for solving the 
problem has emerged, has been incorporated 
into law, and has been regarded as the an- 
swer to the problem. Rottenberg (1966) as- 
serts that the same is true of poverty. 

In contrast to the periodic emergence or 
slow evolution of social problems are those 
problems which seem to burst upon the scene. 
Education became a public issue on October 
4, 1957, the day the Russians launched Sput- 
nik I. Poverty also seemed to materialize sud- 
denly with the appearance of Harrington’s 
book in 1963. In both instances, however, a 


2 There were cight such decisions dating from 1957: 
Mallory v. U.S., 354 U.S. 449 (1957); Monroe v. Pape, 
365 U.S. 167 (1961); Mapp v. Ohio, 367 SS. 643 
(1961); Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 (1963); 
Massiah v. U.S., 377 201 (1964); Mallory v. Hogan, 
378 US. 1 (1964); Escobedo v. Ilinois, 378 U.S. 478 
(1964); and Miranda v. Arizona, 384 U.S. 436 (1966). 


dialogue about the problem had already been 
launched. A book had been written about 
Why Johnny Can't Read (Flesch, 1955); 
the basic philosophy of elementary educa- 
tion had been attacked (Lynd, 1950); and 
the educational impact of school segregation 
was exposed (Clark, 1963). Poverty, like 
crime, has been a persistent problem (Brem- 
mer, 1956), not only in this country but 
worldwide. But it is only recently that pov- 
erty has been tied to problems of manpower 
distribution (Levine, 1968). 

Whoever initially identifies a social prob- 
lem shapes the initial terms in which it will 
be debated. But as the problem comes to pub- 
lic attention, new voices are added, support- 
ing, altering, or objecting to the original for- 
mulation. Thus, the terms in which the 
problem is discussed undergo change. Edu- 
cation, for example, began as a concern over 
producing enough scientists to manage our 
increasingly complex defense and industrial 
systems. But it was not long before educa- 
tors, parents, and civil rights groups had 
broadened the area of concern to cover 
the entire educational spectrum (Hechin- 
ger, 1967). The focus of educational reform 
shifted from “education as the first line of 
defense” to “quality integrated education.” 

The history of urban renewal is marked 
by a persistent struggle between two groups: 


On one side are the welfare-oriented people (the 
“Housers,” for want of a better term), con- 
cerned with the inadequacy of housing. On the 
other side are the Planners, whose chief concern 
is for the overall pattern of the city and for 
whom slums are only symptoms of poor land 
use. The Planners aim at the proper use of the 
land; that is, the economically most productive 
use. The Housers, however, focus on the “in- 
human use of human beings” (Greer, 1966b: 
537). 


Until 1954 the “housers” held sway, but in 
that year the planners gained the upper hand. 
Housing was only one of the urban problems 
to be attacked. This notion has been extended 


in the model cities program to include the so- 
cial as well as the physical aspects of the city. 
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Once a problem emerges, efforts are ex- 
erted to get someone to do something about 
it, Sometimes these efforts are public and ac- 
rimonious; sometimes they are secret and 
calm. The dynamics of these efforts deter- 
mine whether anything will be done about 
the problem given (1) the values and pre- 
rogatives of interested parties, (2) the avail- 
able resources, and (3) the actual or poten- 
tial menace of the problem. Before discussing 
the dynamics involved in generating action 
on a social problem, it will be helpful to con- 
sider what constitutes a program intended to 
solve social problems. 


PROGRAM DESIGN 


In formulating a program it is desirable to 
develop an approach that is unique, thereby 
gaining public attention and support. At the 
same time, a program cannot be so unique 
that few understand it. Therefore, federal 
programs, which must obtain congressional 
approval, tend to offer solutions with an aura 
of newness while based upon parts of exist- 
ing programs. 


COMPONENTS OF A PROGRAM 


There are a number of ways of examining 
a program (Hayes, 1959; Herzog, 1959; Bar- 
ton, 1961; Hyman, Wright, & Hopkins, 1962; 
Cohen, 1964; Gordon & Wilkerson, 1966; 
Suchman, 1967). But implicit in any pro- 
gram is (1) a definition of the problem, 
(2) a target population, (3) program con- 
tent, (4) resources, and (5) organization. 
We shall first see what is involved in each 
of these components, and then examine the 
general way in which these components are 
shaped in federal programs, 


Definition of the Problem 


Identifying a problem is not the same as 
defining it. The former calls for showing that 
4 particular social condition is unjust or po- 
tentially disruptive. Defining a problem, on 


the other hand, is a remedial diagnosis of a 
social condition. For example, the poor scho- 
lastic performance of urban Negro children 
is identified as a social problem when a case 
is made that this condition is contrary to 
prevailing beliefs about equality or oppor- 
tunity through education. This problem is 
not defined, however, until a reason for their 
poor performance—poor pupil motivation, 
inadequate teachers, absence of role models, 
racial segregation, cultural deprivation, in- 
equities in the allocation of educational re- 
sources—is advanced. 

The phrase remedial diagnosis is used to 
indicate that implicit in the diagnosis is a 
sense of what ought to be done to solve the 
problem. A diagnosis which attributes cause 
to variables which cannot be changed (eg, 
the charge that the poor scholastic perform- 
ance of black pupils is a consequence of their 
innate mental inferiority) is tantamount to 
an assertion that nothing can be done about 
the problem. Thus, defining a problem is 
also different from uncovering the causes 
of a problem. The definition of a problem 
must utilize contemporary variables, while 
causal statements may employ historical ones 
(Ryan, 1965). 

Definitions of the problem tend to focus 
upon either individual deficiencies, physical 
conditions, or dysfunctions in the social struc- 
ture, When a problem is defined in terms of 
individual deficiencies, the resulting pro- 
grams emphasize services to people, such as 
financial assistance, education, counseling, 
medical assistance, and the like. When physi- 
cal conditions are seen as the problem, pro- 
grams then emphasize eradication of slums, 
urban renewal, irrigation facilities, and other 
construction or demolition projects. Pro- 
grams which are meant to rectify deficien- 
cies in the social structure cither define ne 
modes of legal and illegal behavior, c.g» civi 
rights legislation, or attempt to foster new 


"For example, psychoanalysis, which seeks causes of 
Personal maladjustment in carly parent-child ae. 
ships, must then manipulate current attitudes and feel- 
ings in order to improve the emotional state of the chent- 
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patterns or relationships through social ac- 
tion and community organization programs. 


Target Group 


Programs are intended to benefit a partic- 
ular segment of the population—low-income 
farmers, urban blacks, migrant workers, un- 
employed youth, etc. But the persons who are 
to benefit from the program are not neces- 
sarily the ones to whom the program is di- 
rected. Programs which attempt to raise the 
academic level of pupils by improving the 
skills of the teacher have the latter, rather 
than the former, as a target population. The 
first housing programs were directed to 
banks and other lending institutions and not 
to the prospective homeowner. 

Programs are directed toward persons 
other than the victims of a social condition 
when (1) it is deemed more efficient to work 
with persons or institutions already in con- 
tact with the victims; or (2) the plight 
of the victims is defined as resulting from 
something the target group does or does 
not do. 

Considerable attention has been focused in 
recent years upon the capacity of a program 
to reach its target group. Although it seems 
elementary to point out that programs should 
reach their target groups, juvenile delin- 
quency prevention programs which service 
adjudicated delinquents, manpower training 
programs for high school graduates with two 
years’ work experience, housing for the poor 
at $40 per room, and fee-charging cultural 
enrichment programs for the disadvantaged 
are all examples of programs that are likely 
to miss their target groups. In addition, 
in order to justify their existence, programs 
are tempted to “cream,” that is, to service 
persons who are most tractable, least dam- 
aged, or readily available. And finally, pro- 
grams sometimes shift their target groups 
and inadvertently exclude most of the per- 
sons in need of the program. According to 
federal law, for example, preference in public 
housing was to be given to low-income fami- 
lies displaced by slum clearance. Among low- 


income families, veterans were to receive 
preference. Potential clients, however, were 
mainly fatherless and other problem fam- 
ilies. But recent shifts in preference have gone 
to the aged, and not to these families. This 
was done partly in response to the growing 
number of old people and partly to avoid giv- 
ing public housing the image of housing for 
undesirables. Regardless of the motivation, 
the consequence is that those persons most in 
need of federally financed housing are the 
least likely to get it. If a program is to have 
any impact upon a social condition, it must 
select, and reach, a relevant target group. 


Program Content 


The content of a program is the set of ac- 
tivities through which a social problem is to 
be resolved. This may be education; train- 
ing; financial assistance; construction of fa- 
cilities; the provision of goods, services, or 
information; or the creation of certain kinds 
of groups or institutions. Content consists of 
two elements: one or more program goals, 
and a set of means for attaining those goals. 
Program goals should be specific enough to 
tell whether they have been attained or not, 
while the means should enable staff and 
others to know what is to be done. All 
too frequently, however, goals and means 
are vaguely presented, as in the following 
example: 

Objectives: 

1. To develop a healthy attitude toward 

self. 

2. To change attitude toward school and 
teachers—to develop a healthy attitude 
toward both. 

3. To develop a healthy attitude toward 
vocation. 

4. To raise level of expectation for future 
vocation. 

5. To relate to people positively. 

Implementation: 

1. Individual conferences 

2. Group discussion 

3. Tutoring 

4. Guest speakers 
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5. Trips 

6. Audiovisual aids 
From the above one cannot tell what is to 
be done, nor how to recognize whether what- 
ever one is doing is accomplishing what it is 
supposed to accomplish. Much better are sim- 
ple, direct and informative program contents 
like the following: 

To reduce the number of high school drop- 
outs by providing parttime work for low- 
income youth. 

Although establishing the content of a pro- 
gram seems quite simple, it is exceedingly 
complex. It requires comprehensive under- 
standing of personality and social dynamics, 
and a detailed knowledge of the hopes, fears, 
capacities, limitations, irrationalities, and life 
style of the target population. Implicit in the 
content of any program are numerous as- 
sumptions about how people react. If any of 
these assumptions are incorrect, the program 
is likely to fail. 


Resources 


The resources of a program are money, 
staff, facilities, equipment, and time. The 
lack of resources, especially adequate funds 
and competent staff, are commonly blamed 
for the failure of most programs. It is clear 
that without sufficient financing and trained 
personnel no program can succeed. But 
program failures are probably equally 
due to other elements, such as a poorly 
conceived content or an incorrect remedial 
diagnosis. 

Often overlooked in programs is the need 
for facilities and equipment. In fact, over- 
crowded quarters and obsolete equipment 
may be glorified as part of an image of dedi- 
cated, selfless service. Although program ad- 
Ministrators are well aware of the need for 
adequate resources, they find themselves 
yielding to demands for economy and at- 
tempting to produce major results with 
minor resources. So inadequate are most 
program resources that programs have been 
developed to provide them (e.g, training of 
staff, building of facilities). 


Organization 


Adequate resources, sound content, a rele- 
vant definition of the problem, and selection 
of an appropriate target group are not enough 
to produce an effective program. All of these 
must be meshed into a coherent system. In 
short, they must be organized. The organi- 
zational problem is composed of such ques- 
tions as: What kinds of departments, if any, 
should be set up? What should be the ratio 
of supervisors to field staff? Should the staff 
be centralized or decentralized? How is the 
Program to be publicized? What supports 
are necessary for the program to realize its 
goals? When, if ever, should staff meetings 
be held, and what should be their content? 
What should be the patterns of supervision 
and coordination ? 

The more complex the program, the more 
difficult is it to organize. But all programs 
are faced with organizational problems, and 
they are a favorite target of attack. Since a 
well-organized program tends to make par- 
ticipants and observers feel good about it, 
there is a tendency to assume that good or- 
ganization and effectiveness are identical. 
Although programs which are properly or- 
ganized do not create additional problems 
for themselves, they may still be ineffective 
because of poor content, inaccurate problem 
definition, meager resources, or failure to 
reach the target population. Hence, organi- 
zation is a necessary, but not sufficient, con- 
dition for program success. 


THE Key DECISION 


Of all of the components of a program, the 
most important is the definition of the pr 
lem. The initial shape of a program’s target 
group, content, needed resources, and organi- 
zation automatically follow from a definition 
of the problem. This is so even if the definer 
makes no recommendations (Jones, 1966). 
the poor scholastic performance of pupils 
is defined as a consequence of inadequate 
teacher training, remedial efforts are not then 
focused upon greater parental involvement 
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in school affairs. Rather, one tries to do some- 
thing about the way teachers are trained. 
Likewise, if juvenile delinquency is per- 
ceived as a consequence of improper sociali- 
zation, this inevitably leads to strategies 
which attempt to compensate for familial 
shortcomings. 

In the case of poverty, Miller and Rein 
point out some of the consequences of the 
way poverty is defined: 


If the preceding analysis is accurate in pinpoint- 
ing three-quarters of American poverty as €x- 
isting outside of large urbanized areas of 50,000 
population or more, and much urban poverty is 
produced in rural areas, then we may need to 
re-examine present priorities in our programs 
of intervention to reduce poverty. Current solu- 
tions in the forms of a Job Corps and work 
training, stressing the importance of inculcating 
proper work habits, may be inappropriate. Re- 
gional programs, such as those to aid the Ap- 
palachian area and special aid to maintain small 
farmers may be more important. To some ex- 
tent, we must decide whether we wish to temper 
criteria of economic efficiency (are small farms 
sufficiently productive and their output 
needed?) with those of social well-being (the 
absence of other possibilities for farmers and 
ex-coal miners living in depressed areas may 
indicate the desirability of subsidizing small 
farms and building up new industries in de- 
pressed areas) (Miller & Rein, 1966:448). 


Madden (1966) also discusses the problem of 
defining poverty. The fact that so many of 
our efforts to resolve social problems are in- 
effectual may be more a consequence of how 
those problems are defined than of a lack of 
resources, know-how, or commitment. 

The stake that various groups have in the 
way a problem is defined underscores its sig- 
nificance. The selection of program strategies 
raises the prestige, power, and influence of 
some groups and lowers that of others. Some 
of the initial attacks on the War on Poverty, 
for example, were launched by social work- 
ers who felt that their knowledge and skills 
were being bypassed if not downgraded. At 
the very least, the way a problem is defined 
means an increase in job opportunities for 


certain occupations. If the problem is one of 
individual maladjustment, then positions are 
opened for psychiatrists, counselors, case- 
workers, and psychologists. If it is defined 
as one of physical facilities, then the program 
will employ architects, engineers, and con- 
struction workers. And if the problem is a 
structural one, then sociologists, economists, 
community organizers, and other social en- 
gineers become the preferred personnel. It is 
probable that, as often as not, programs are 
accepted or rejected on the basis of which 
groups’ fortunes are destined to rise or fall 
as a consequence of the program. When re- 
formers label a program as “safe,” what is 
being referred to, usually, is the fact that 
none of the power and influence of any in- 
terest group is threatened by the program. 
It is certain that one of the major reasons for 
the “success” of Head Start programs is that 
none of the educational power blocks is 
threatened by the definition of educational 
deficiencies as attributable to inadequate 
preparation prior to school. 

The complexities of defining a problem 
are created by the interweaving of social phe- 
nomena. In Moynihan’s words: 


It is our view that the problem is so interrelated, 
one thing with another, that any list of program 
proposals would necessarily be incomplete, and 
would distract attention from the main point of 
interrelatedness. We have shown a clear relation 
between male employment . . . and the number 
of welfare-dependent children. Employment in 
turn reflects educational achievement, which de- 
pends in large part on family stability, which re- 
flects employment. Where we should break into 
this cycle, and how, are the most difficult 
domestic questions facing the United States 
(Labor Department, 1965:47). 


Sometimes, as in the case of housing, defini- 
tions and program goals get confused because 
of the interrelations of social phenomena. 


Given the aims of those who see housing as a 
social problem, a number of strategies could be 
used. If it is the concentration of substandard 
housing that is deplored, the concentration can 
be broken up by subsidizing the rental or pur- 
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chase of housing scattered throughout the city. 
If adult poverty is the target, it can best be at- 
tacked through a direct focus on increasing edu- 
cation, jobs, and income—with the increase of 
income as the major goal. If, however, we are 
primarily concerned with the environment 
within which a new generation of the poor is 
coming of age, it may be necessary to move 
them, not only out of their neighborhood but 
out of their families, The major handicap they 
suffer may be simply “family traditions,” the 
culture of their parents. 

... None of these programs was ever seriously 
proposed as governmental policy in the years 
when the American political response to the 
“slums” was being formulated, Instead, the com- 
plex of interlocking social conditions that had 

roduced concentrations of poor people in poor 
shen was reified—the causes were confused 
with the concrete existence of areas in the city 
where, as Ashworth says, “Overcrowding and 
congestion, poverty, crime, ill health and fav 
mortality were . . . found together.” Men were 
bemused with the physical structures and their 
associated statistics. From this it was a short step 
to the belief that the physical structures alone ac- 
counted for the associated ills—that substan. 
dard buildings “bred” substandard social be- 
havior, 

Such thinking, obsessed with the metaphor of 
the map, allowed us to collapse two different 
policy goals, One was the provision of housing, 
at some minimum level of adequacy, for all 
American households. The other was the inte- 
gration of the underprivileged, the second-class 
citizens of poverty and race, into the larger so- 
ciety through an improvement of their housing, 
but also through improvement of their income 
and changes in their style of life, As these two 
goals were collapsed into one, the former goal, 
that of housing, became the dominant fixation 
(Greer, 1966b:528). 


Given the interdependencies of social phe- 
nomena, some planners would elect to cut 
into one part of the circle, while others would 
cut into a different part. Which is the most 
effective or efficient approach can be decided 
only by comparing the results of various pro- 
grams. Thus, the lack of objective standards 
for deciding the appropriate strategies maxi- 
mizes the importance of the way a problem 
is defined. 
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INDUCING GOVERNMENTAL 
INTERVENTION 


Not all social problems evoke governmen- 
tal efforts to solve them. The increasing 
amount of leisure time and the use to which 
itis put has been defined as a problem (Lar- 
rabee & Meyersohn, 1960; Rosenberg & 
White, 1960; Jacobs, 1961; Charlesworth, 
1964; Smigel, 1964), yet no efforts have been 
exerted to involve the federal government in 
doing something about leisure time. Only 
under certain conditions will the federal 
government attempt to take action on a so- 
cial problem. The opening section of each 
bill passed by Congress is a succinct state- 
ment of the conditions which compelled 
the federal government to act, Determining 
whether or not those conditions are present 
involves arguments and counterarguments 
among special interest groups. Thus, per- 
suading the federal government to intervene 
is, essentially, a political process. 


REQUISITES FOR FEDERAL INTERVENTION 


There are, apparently, four conditions that 
must be met in order for the federal govern- 
ment to decide to do something about a so- 
cial problem. These conditions are not inde- 
pendent of each other, but tend to merge in 
various ways. 

First, the social problem must be defined 
as national in scope. This does not mean that 
each locality must suffer from the problem. 
Manpower legislation, for example, was en- 
acted under conditions of relatively high em- 
ployment and rising prosperity. What has 
to be demonstrated is that the problem S 
prevalent enough to threaten the norma 
functioning of various institutions of the ni 
ciety, or that the problem is likely to preven 
the country from progressing in a certain 
way. Since this is a matter of interpretation 
rather than fact, a lot of latitude is permit 
for the claims and counterclaims of interest 
parties (Levitan, 1964; Mangum, 1968). 

Second, it must be shown that the problem 
threatens the equilibrium of the local com 
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munities or of the nation. Much of current 
welfare legislation, for example, is predicated 
on the assumption that unless the relation- 
ship between abundance and work—a rela- 
tionship upset by automation—is redressed, 
persons not needed by the economy, symbol- 
ized by urban black youth, will overturn the 
established social structure. Obviously, then, 
it is easier for the federal government to in- 
tervene in times of crisis. Programs, there- 
fore, tend to be launched after a social prob- 
lem has reached a crisis situation. It was only 
in the midst of a depression that Congress 
and the executive branch felt compelled to 
do something about unemployment. With- 
out a crisis there is always a question of 
whether tinkering with the social structure 
might do more harm than good or not be 
worth the effort to change things. Hence, 
there is little motivation within government 
to try to anticipate problems and then de- 
sign ways of preventing them; rather there 
is every indication that programs are ini- 
tiated to patch up the social system. 

Third, it must be shown that the states 
and local communities cannot solve the prob- 
lem with their own resources. If the two pre- 
ceding conditions are met, the third rarely 
poses a problem. All communities, large and 
small, usually lack funds. Whether funds are 
just not available to the localities, or whether 
the localities are extremely resistant to using 
the taxing powers that they have is a matter 
of much debate. But the simple fact is that 
the local communities can usually success- 
fully argue that they have no monies to un- 
dertake new programs. 

Programs have been turned down, how- 
ever, on the grounds that the federal govern- 
ment has no responsibility for the problem. 
In other words, if the problem is to be solved, 
it must be solved at the local level. In the 
1850s for example, Dorothea Dix, a pioneer 
social worker, succeeded in getting Congress 
to pass a bill enforcing standards of health 
and care for the inmates of mental hospitals. 
The bill was vetoed, however, on the grounds 
that welfare was the business of the states, 
not the federal government. This action by 


President Franklin Pierce kept the federal 
government out of the welfare arena until 
the 1930s. Even today, the federal role in 
crime prevention and control is severely cir- 
cumscribed by the feeling that this is the 
business of the localities, not the national 
government. 

Finally, the solutions to the problem must 
satisfy the political power needs of the gov- 
ernment. For the government to act, the pro- 
gram must satisfy “the folks back home” and 
the vested interests. Since the business of leg- 
islators and the executive is winning elec- 
tions, they must meet the demands of com- 
peting constituencies (Boyd, 1969). As we 
shall see, political considerations generally 
result in adoption of a strategy intended to 
co-opt or neutralize various interests rather 
than a strategy of effective and efficient solu- 
tion to the problem. 


CREATING A FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Social programs are established through 
the regular legislative routine. This is an ob- 
stacle course which provides maximum op- 
portunity for changing or halting ameliora- 
tive programs. 

A bill originates in either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate. Once intro- 
duced, it follows a route from subcommittee 
to full committee to chamber. There are 
many potential pitfalls in this process. In the 
Senate, a bill can be talked to death; in the 
House, it can be brought to the floor under 
a set of rules that will virtually guarantee its 
defeat. In both houses, bills can be amended, 
sent back to committee, tabled, passed, and 
then defeated on a motion to reconsider, as 
well as endlessly delayed by parliamentary 
maneuvers. After a bill is passed by one 
chamber, it is sent to the other chamber 
where it customarily repeats the subcommit- 
tee-committee-full chamber routine. In ad- 
dition to the normal ways of defeating legis- 
lation, the second chamber may also pass a 
substantially different version of the bill. In 
this eventuality, the bill “goes to conference,” 
where an attempt is made to reconcile the 
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different versions. If a compromise cannot be 
worked out, a bill dies in conference. When 
finally approved by both the House and the 
Senate, the bill is sent to the president for 
approval. If the president does not approve, 
the bill is returned to the chamber that origi- 
nated it. There the bill dies, unless it is 
amended to meet presidential objections, or 
is repassed by a two-thirds roll call vote in 
each chamber. When finally signed by the 
president, a bill becomes law. 

This is not the end of the process of bring- 
ing a program into existence, however. Funds 
have to be appropriated, and although the 
legislation usually authorizes certain expendi- 
tures, actually appropriating the money is a 
separate legislative process, Only Congress 
can authorize the spending of government 
funds and by custom, if not constitutional 
authority, the House has preeminence in ap- 
propriation matters. Appropriations for most 
programs dealing with social problems origi- 
nate in the Labor-HEW subcommittee of the 
powerful and influential House Appropria- 
tions Committee, the traditional guardian of 
the federal purse against needless or excessive 
expenditures. It is not unusual for Congress 
to refuse to appropriate money for an au- 
thorized program. The National Teacher 
Corps, although authorized by Congress in 
October 1965, did not receive any funds until 
the following year (Kempton, 1969); and a 
$40 million Rat Control Bill, which Congress 
was shamed into passing in September 1967, 
finally was allocated a maximum of $20 mil- 
lion in 1968, 

There are, then, many potential points in 
the enactment process at which legislative ef- 
forts to solve social problems may te stymied. 
Of these potential barriers, the most formi- 
dable in recent years have been the subcom- 
mittees and full committees of the House of 
Representatives. Most social welfare legisla- 
tion in recent years has focused upon urban 
problems. But the chairmen of most commit- 
tees in the House are from rural areas. The 
discrepancy between the constituencies of 
these legislative gatekeepers and the target 
groups of the legislation has made it difh- 


cult to give pending bills the aura of offer- 
ing something to “the folks back home.” 
Whether or not a bill successfully surmounts 
the barriers to enactment depends upon the 
amount and kind of lobbying that is mus- 
tered on its behalf. 


LOBBYING FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 


The way in which the federal government 
is convinced to act is through the time-hon- 
ored practice of lobbying. This is a right em- 
bedded in the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, with its guarantees of free speech 
and the right “to petition government for a 
redress of grievances.” Lobbying fulfills the 
very valuable functions of helping Congress 
and the general public know how great a 
need exists for a new program, how that pro- 
gram will work, whom it will help, whom 
it will hinder, and in what ways (Rich, 1965: 
12). Currently, there are hundreds of lobby- 
ing and pressure groups, and almost every 
bill considered by Congress draws a collec- 
tion of such groups. 

The expansion of the activities of the fed- 
eral government over the past thirty years 
has provoked increased lobbying activity. As 
the states and municipalities have proved 
unable or unwilling to tackle pressing do- 
mestic issues, people began to look more fre- 
quently to Washington for solutions. The 
expansion of single-interest groups into mul- 
tiple-interest groups may be illustrated by the 
case of a hypothetical manufacturer who, 
until the 1930s, was interested in federal leg- 
islation only when it concerned tariffs. In the 
postwar era he would find himself directly 
affected not only by tariff legislation but aa 
by high federal corporation taxes, federa 
minimum wage legislation, and federal so- 
cial security and unemployment insurance 
tax and benefit levels involving his em- 
ployees. He might also be concerned wit 
the possibility of getting a government con- 
tract, with restrictions on the countries tO 
which he might export materials, etc. (Ric - 
1965:7). The same growing concern abou 
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what Washington is doing, and hopes about 
what it ought to do, is as true of the social 
welfare field as it is of business. 

In order to become involved in pressuring 
the federal government, groups must have 
some kind of stake in the fate of pending 
legislation. These stakes may be economic, 
political, or ideological. Economic stakes are 
the most visible and the most frequent reason 
for pressuring Congress. Urban renewal, for 
example, has a tremendous economic impact 
upon businessmen, real estate operators, con- 
tractors, tenants, and homeowners. Each of 
these groups has played a role in national 
and local urban renewal controversies. 

Programs of the federal government also 
influence power and prestige relationships. 
A program can and often does strengthen 
or weaken political power, or it may be 
used as a base for political power. The 
stake of Negro leaders in urban renewal, 
for instance, is directly related to the 
degree that the project consolidates the black 
population. 

Ideological stakes are frequently the push 

behind the agitation for the federal govern- 
ment to expand its sphere of involvement. 
Even when economic and political stakes are 
central to an issue, the battle is likely to be 
fought on ideological grounds. Thus, separa- 
tion of church and state has been a screen be- 
hind which profound matters of power, in- 
fluence, and economics have been fought. At 
the same time, however, ideology has pro- 
vided the occasion for groups whose own 
interests are not directly affected to become 
involved in legislative issues, and these ideo- 
logically committed groups have often tipped 
the balance of power. The liberal ideology of 
the responsibility of American society to pro- 
vide decent, safe housing for the poor has, 
for example, motivated a number of high in- 
come groups who could not possibly benefit 
from the public housing they supported. 
_ Many groups have more than a single stake 
in a given issue. The American Medical As- 
sociation’s vehement opposition to federal in- 
tervention in health matters, for example, 
stemmed from physicians’ fears that: 


government bureaucrats administering the pro- 
gram would begin making medical decisions 
(what kind of drugs could be used, what kind 
of treatment the Government would pay for in 
a given situation, etc.) that would be detrimental 
to good medical practice; from fears that doctors 
would be reduced to the status of paid Govern- 
ment functionaries and thus lose their high 
community prestige; from fears that the Govern- 
ment would begin to regulate the physicians’ 
fees and thus reduce their income (which 
averaged $17,000 a year after taxes and expenses 
in 1961 for general practitioners, $20,900 for 
specialists, according to one survey); and from 
natural conservatism and opposition to “big 
government” on the part of doctors as a group 
(Rich, 1965:77). 


Types of Pressure Groups 


It is common to think of two blocs of lobby- 
ists: a conservative bloc led by the Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and a liberal bloc led by 
the AFL-CIO. But so disparate are the in- 
terests of the groups within these blocs that 
most issues before Congress involve tempo- 
rary alliances of liberal and conservative 
groups on both sides of the question. 

A group’s stand is determined by its eco- 
nomic, political, and ideological stakes in the 
legislation. When these stakes conflict, a 
group is subject to cross-pressures and, much 
like an individual in the same situation, often 
elects to remain neutral (Lazarsfeld, Berel- 
son, & Gaudet, 1948); or, if possible, tries to 
resolve the conflict by supporting some parts 
of a bill while opposing other parts. The so- 
cial welfare establishment represented by the 
National Association of Social Workers, for 
example, testified in favor of those portions 
of the 1967 Amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act which would increase the pool of 
social-work manpower, but opposed another 
provision which made eligibility for public 
assistance more stringent. 

The temporary and shifting nature of lob- 
bying alliances can be illustrated through the 
efforts to involve the federal government in 
elementary and secondary education. In the 
various struggles which have erupted over 
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this issue since 1918, only organized labor 
and most women’s groups have consistently 
supported all of the legislation which has 
been proposed, and only conservative busi- 
ness groups have consistently opposed all of 
the proposed legislation. Shifts in positions 
have been made by such liberal and consery- 
ative groups as the American Legion, farm 
groups, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and the NAACP 
(Munger, 1967). These shifts have made 
some strange bedfellows, with the NAACP 
and the DAR joining in opposition to the 
school construction bills in the late 1950s, 
while organized labor and most Protestant 
denominations stood staunchly in favor of 
the same bills. 

Of the multitude of vested interest groups 
lobbying on Capitol Hill, only a few are con- 
sistently involved in legislation intended to 
ameliorate social problems. These can be clas- 
sified into six types: (1) social reform and 
social welfare groups, (2) organized labor, 
(3) economizers, (4) politicians, (5) federal 
bureaucrats, and (6) intellectuals. The first 
three become involved mainly on ideological 
and economic grounds. The next two on po- 
litical grounds. The last group becomes in- 
volved partly on ideological ounds, but 
mainly because of the way | ing is car- 
ried out. A particular group, or individual, 
may fall into more than one of these types, 
with multiple classifications occurring fairly 
frequently between the first three and the 
last three types. 

Most of A is social reform and social wel- 
fare groups rally around a particular issue 
for a short time and then become dormant 
until other issues emerge that are of interest 
to them. However, there are some permanent 
lobbying groups of this type, e.g, the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and the National Education Associa- 
tion, who have staked out particular areas of 
social concern and become its chief spokes- 
man. Social reform and social welfare gr 
generally become involved in legislative 


bying on an ideological basis, although there 
are heavy economic investments in some is- 
sues. The National Education Association, 
for example, is ideologically committed to 
strengthening education in the United States. 
Part of such strengthening, it has argued, is 
federal support for teachers’ salaries. It is rare 
for these groups to succeed in winning pas- 
sage of legislation on their own without help 
from other groups. They do, however, keep 
issues alive before Congress and are key 
groups in helping to define a social problem. 
Organized labor, in the person of the AFL- 
CIO, is a major lobbying group with diver- 
sified interests. It is, of course, very active in 
bread-and-butter issues such as minimum 
wage legislation and social security provi- 
sions, But its sphere of interest ranges quite 
broadly from health care to civil rights to 
federal support of education to foreign pol- 
icy. Organized labor's strength in urban 
areas, its large membership, organizational 
know-how, and liberal leanings have made 
ita key ally of social reform groups. Its power 
as a lobby stems not only from these resources 
but also from the fact that it is active in local 
politics, seeking to elect friendly legislators 
and defeat those opposed to labor's goals. The 
power of organized labor is undercut, how- 
ever, by the fact that it is not a monolithic 
force, and doubts have been raised as to 
whether the AFL-CIO really speaks for the 
average worker. This doubt is fed by sub- 
sidiary unions who take stands on many 1$- 
sues contrary to those of the parent body. 
Business groups have consistently spent 
more time and money on lobbying than 
has any other group. By and large, they 
have been conservative, opposing most $0- 
cial welfare legislation on economic grounds. 
Business's main lobbying concerns are not 
social problem issues, however, but business 
issues. Their opposition to social welfare leg- 
islation is rooted in the traditional American 
belief that “the government that governs n 
governs best.” Occasionally, proposed socia 
legislation directly affects business enter- 
prises, in which case the groups concerne 
will become very active. The Bail Reform 
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Act of 1965, for example, was opposed by 
professional bondsmen, since the act, by pro- 
posing to release certain federal offenders in 
their own recognizance, threatened the live- 
lihood of the group. 

Although very active and powerful in lob- 
bying, business groups seem to have minimal 
influence on the fate of social welfare legis- 
lation. In part this is because the energies 
they invest in opposing social legislation is 
minimal; in part it is because, like labor, 
business is divided among itself on many 
issues; and in part it is because business has 
gained the reputation of favoring the status 
quo regardless of the social inequities still 
present in the social system. 

It is peculiar, perhaps, to think of politi- 
cians as a lobbying group, but the practice 
of congressmen testifying before each other’s 
committees is quite common. The major po- 
litical lobbying groups, however, consist of 
local officials who have a stake in the out- 
come of federal legislation. In recent years, 
the United States Conference of Mayors and 
the American Municipal Association have 
become very active in congressional lobby- 
ing. Politicians have a double stake in social 
legislation. The first is to obtain funds from 
Washington for their localities. The second 
is to see that enacted legislation does not tilt 
the local political balance of power against 
them. Both of these concerns relate directly 
to a politician’s chances for reelection. 

The United States Conference of Mayors 
has become especially powerful through its 
direct political ties to Democratic presidents. 
Presidential elections are won or lost in the 
big cities, and a mayor's ability to bring in 
the votes is becoming increasingly tied to his 
ability to produce something out of Wash- 
ington for his constituents. In general, the 
theme of the local officials is that their cities 
are in crisis and only federal action can save 
them, This plea, backed by the obvious finan- 
cial pinch of most cities, has made the mayors 
the leading spokesmen for legislation to al- 
leviate social problems, 

Federal bureaucrats, despite laws to the 
contrary, do engage in lobbying, but under a 


different name, Since they are the ones who 
are most likely to have drafted the legisla- 
tion, they have a paternal interest in seeing it 
enacted into law. Congress naturally turns to 
the designers of legislation in order to find out 
what alternatives were considered, and for 
interpretations of specific sections of the bill. 
It is also routine for Congress to take testi- 
mony concerning the merits and demerits of 
a bill from the secretary of the department 
which will be charged with administering the 
legislation. Behind the lobbying of federal 
bureaucrats is the prestige and power of the 
president. Customarily, it is “his bill” that 
Congress is considering, and the amount and 
kind of pressure exerted by the president is 
a major factor in its ultimate fate. 

In addition to a paternal stake in the fate 
of legislation, federal bureaucrats also have a 
political one. Whether or not a proposed pro- 
gram is to be administered by their depart- 
ment is a vital concern. The more programs 
and funds administered by a department, the 
greater the prestige and power of that de- 
partment. Jurisdictional squabbles within the 
executive branch are quite common, for the 
federal bureaucracies are themselves vested- 
interest groups responsive to constituencies 
outside the government. 

With ties to the president, ties to a constitu- 
ency outside government, and expertise in 
creating and interpreting legislation, federal 
bureaucrats, as a group, are very influential 
in determining the kind of legislation passed 
by Congress. Their influence is not often 
visible publicly, but more than a few con- 
gressmen have been guided by the thinking 
and pressure of an obscure federal employee. 

The sixth and final type of lobbyist, the 
intellectuals, are writers, journalists, academi- 
cians, and the like. They act most often as in- 
dividuals rather than as a group. It is neces- 
sary for Congress to get some idea of how 
proposed legislation will affect a given social 
problem, and intellectuals are consulted be- 
cause of their expertise and/or objectivity. 
Intellectuals are very articulate, and along 
with the federal bureaucrat can sharpen issues 
in ways which are meaningful to legislators. 
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In addition, the intellectual group controls, 
or can gain ready access to, the mass media 
and thereby shape public opinion around a 
social problem. 

No one of these types is able to lobby a 
bill through Congress on its own. Each can, 
however, stop certain pieces of legislation. 
Each type must, therefore, seek allies among 
the other types. The enactment of legisla- 
tion is dependent upon expert knowledge of 
a social condition and upon an ideological 
commitment to solution of the problem. In 
addition, legislation must have economic and 
political consequences if it is to gain sufficient 
support for its enactment. No one of these six 
types of groups seems able to produce all four 
of these supports needed by legislation. It 
seems that most successful social legislation 
is backed by an ad hoc grouping of social 
reform groups, politicians, intellectuals, and 
labor. All four are needed, for each brings 
to the lobbying process a needed resource. 


Forms of Pressure 


Compared with some past periods of 
American history, the provision of wine, 
women, song, and money has not been par- 
ticularly noticeable as a current lobbying tech- 
nique. Since 1945, there have been no publicly 
proved instances in which a congressman 
exchanged his vote for money, the promise 
of a future job, or inside business informa- 
tion. Congressmen are influenced by the 
merits of proposed legislation and the implied 
promise of gaining or losing support at elec- 
tion time. The most valuable commodity that 
can be offered a congressman is reelection, 

The general strategy employed by most 
pressure groups is two pronged. First, a 
group tries to convince a congressman that 
the group's interests and those of the nation 
coincide, To this end, the group provides the 
congressman with information supporting 
its position, and it also testifies before sub. 
committees and committees. The testimony 
and the information help the congressman 
justify a stance in accordance with the 
group's wishes. Second, the pressure group 


tries to convince the congressman that an im- 
portant constituency in his district would like 
to see a certain bill passed or defeated. To this 
end, the group encourages citizens to write to 
their congressman, or conducts an “educa- 
tional campaign” back home. It is expected 
that the campaign will produce a flood of 
communications to the congressman backing 
the group's position. Sometimes both prongs 
are utilized; at other times, only one. The 
resources available to the alliance of pressure 
groups, and the range of vested-interest 
groups with a stake in the bill, determine 
which prongs are activated. 

Educational campaigns can be quite expen- 
sive. For example, the American Medical As- 
sociation has spent more money—approxi- 
mately $5,270,034—than any other single 
lobby. The expense is a result of the AMA's 
grass-roots campaigning which has consisted 
of spot radio and TV announcements across 
the nation and a series of advertisements in 
some eight thousand daily and weekly news- 
papers. This expensive “educational cam- 
paign” was necessary to combat the existing 
grass-roots reach of the AFL-CIO’s numer- 
ous union publications, officials, and affiliates. 
Because of its expense, lobbying is not spread 
evenly among all congressmen but is directed 
to key legislators—those who chair com- 
mittees or control swing votes. r 

This two-pronged approach to lobbying 
has elevated to a prominent place in congres: 
sional circles groups—such as labor, veterans 
organizations, and civil rights groups—whic 
can lay claim to considerable grass-roots con- 
tact. Such groups are thought to influence the 
votes that are needed for reelection. Also ris- 
ing to prominence is a large group of intellec- 
tuals and experts whose analyses of the Pe 
and cons of pending legislation form t š 
backbone of any lobbying activity. Althoug 
downgraded in prestige, the skillful behind- 
the-scenes manipulator has not vanished. His 
influence is increasingly restricted, however, 
to actions of Congress which affect few peo- 
ple, such as certain tax provisions. ve 
a bill affects large numbers of people, an 
this is usually the case with social legisla- 
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tion, behind-the-scenes influence is much less 
effective. 

It is possible for Congress to act without 
much pressure from constituencies back 
home. The anti-poverty bill, for example, 
sailed through Congress without the bitter 
controversies that have since marked its legis- 
lative life. 

Whenever Congress institutes a program 
without much public pressure, the lobbying 
is done by the executive branch. The same 
two-pronged strategy is employed, this time 
relying upon an army of legislative assistants, 
press agents, departmental staffs, and the pres- 
ident’s ability to communicate directly with 
the electorate. The executive branch can also 
affect a congressman’s reelection chances by 
helping or not helping to create an impression 
that he is a man of influence in Washington. 
Having a picture taken conferring with the 
president on matters of importance to con- 
stituents is one subtle way in which this is 
done. But more important in creating such 
an impression is the speed with which a con- 
gressman’s inquiries on behalf of his constitu- 
ents is attended to by the executive branch 
(O’Brien, 1965). 

Lobbying is intended to, and does, put pres- 
sure on congressmen. Yet congressmen them- 
selves have personal opinions about the 
matters on which they must vote. In part lob- 
bying shapes those opinions. At the very least, 
lobbying provides a rationale for a congress- 
man’s own instincts about proposed pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, when confronted by an 
important group lobbying against his own 
personal opinions, a congressman must decide 
whether to vote in accordance with his own 
or his constituents’ wishes. When caught in 
the crossfire of two powerful lobbies, the 
pressure is even greater. How a congressman 
balances these pressures often determines his 
chances of reelection. Faced by these cross 
pressures, congressmen have devices available 
to avoid offending electoral groups. For in- 
stance, some legislators absent themselves 
during voting in order to avoid taking a 
stand; others hope to find refuge in voice or 
tally votes that do not identify the position 


taken by each legislator; still others can bal- 
ance pressures by introducing, or voting for, 
certain amendments; and some vote for a pro- 
gram, but refuse to appropriate it any funds. 
Most congressmen, however, probably try to 
balance their voting records in a way that will 
ultimately satisfy all of the important groups 
in their districts. 


Consequences of Lobbying 


It is rare for a bill to get through Congress 
without alterations. Accommodations to 
various interests usually result in significant, 
if not radical, alterations in the scope or com- 
ponents of legislation. Some compromises 
are struck even before a bill is introduced—as 
indicated earlier. Additional accommodations 
are made as the legislative process makes 
more manifest the stakes that various parties 
have in pending legislation. The conse- 
quences that tend to be the result of lobbying 
are: (1) action only in a crisis atmosphere; 
(2) broadly stated goals; (3) side payments 
to various parties; (4) a short-range focus; 
and (5) a definition of the problem reflective 
of the perceptions of the participants in the 
process. 

Despite its protestations of not wanting to 
legislate in an atmosphere of hysteria, Con- 
gress typically needs a dramatic situation be- 
fore it feels that the federal government ought 
to intervene. Probably the most spectacular 
example in recent years was the drug regula- 
tions (P.L. 87-781) passed in the wake of the 
international thalidomide tragedy (Harris, 
1964). Social welfare legislation also tends to 
be enacted in an atmosphere of crisis. The 
entry of the federal government into social 
welfare matters occurred in a context of “one- 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill- 
clothed.” Federal intervention in education 
came as a response to the launching of Sput- 
nik; manpower legislation emerged in the 
years of intense concern about automation 
and a persistently high unemployment rate; 
and poverty legislation was passed as part of 
a memorial to an assassinated president. 
Legislation can make enemies, hence many 
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congressmen need the aura of responding to 
the needs of the nation in a time of crisis to 
offset reprisals at election time. 

Broad, idealistic, and vague goals are a con- 
sequence of trying to rally support for a bill. 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, for 
example, asserts that it is “the policy of the 
United States to eliminate the paradox of 

overty in the midst of plenty in this Nation 
a opening to everyone the opportunity for 
education and training, the opportunity to 
work, and the opportunity to live in decency 
and dignity” (P.L. 88-452, Title I, Section 2). 
It is difficult to be against these aims. The 
guidelines for achieving these goals were, 
and still are, quite few. At the time of the 
legislation, there were advocates within the 
federal departments for increased spending 
on education, housing, welfare services, and 
training. Thus, after specifying a few pro- 
grams, the bill left it to each community to 
decide what its program would be. This has 
the virtue of shifting the responsibility for 
deciding the nature of the attack on poverty 
to other governmental levels. But, as will be 
shown in the next section, broad goals leave 
considerable latitude for interpretation, and 
open the possibility of acrimonious debate 
over “the intent of Congress” (Metropolitan 
Applied Research Center, 1968:42-56). 

A more practical way to rally support for a 
bill is to include in it something cae every- 
body. The broad consensus which backs most 
enacted legislation indicates that few vested 
interests are threatened, and that there are 
gains in it for groups who have relevant re- 
sources to contribute to the program, as well 
as groups whose opposition can defeat the 
legislation. A close reading of the poverty 
bill, for example, reveals just how many di- 
vergent interests were met: 

1. The Labor Department gained control 

of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

2. Health, Education, and Welfare won 
the right to administer the adult work 
experience programs (and in later years 
adult basic education). 

3. The Agriculture Department got the 
rural loan program and a measure of 
influence in programs for migratory 


workers and Indians (the latter shared 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs of 
the Department of the Interior). 

4. The Young Turks in the executive 
branch, who pushed the legislation, 
formed the nucleus of the newly cre- 
ated Office of Economic Opportunity 
and its community action program. 

5. The state governments were to be pro- 
tected from federal incursions by vetoes 
over community action programs, Job 
Corps sites, and the use of VISTA 
workers. They also came to administer, 
through their state education depart- 
ments, adult basic education programs. 

6. What the county and municipal gov- 
ernments gained is a little hazy because 
it is dependent upon their own ingenu- 
ity and power; at the very least, the com- 
munity action program was to help the 
localities through the maze of govern- 
mental agencies and the search for 
funds for local needs. ; 

7. Business could profit by operating Job 
Corps programs, as well as by furnish- 
ing the new community action agencies 
with equipment and supplies. 

8. The churches could participate in any 
program, provided they did not try to 
awaken religious values in clients. 

9. The schools, of course, had Head = 
and other educational programs offere 
to them. heir 

10. Civil rights groups could increase thel 
influence through the direct ties to 
established between the local commu 
nity and the federal government. , Re 

11. All of this made fiscal a 
happy since the War on Pove 
A add a single dollar to the federal 
budget. i 
12. Congress had the opportunity k 
crease its pork-barrel projects, since ©" 
programs of the bill were neither ee 
fied nor tied to the development © 
comprehensive plan. Mer- 
Radler Geatere of most legislation i$ 4 
focus upon short-range goals, despite this 
broad language of a bill. As noted earlier, 
is a consequence of the tight fiscal com 


to in- 
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exercised by Congress; year-to-year funding 
places a premium upon showing results every 
twelve months so that funds will continue to 
flow. But lobbying also contributes to this 
focus by creating ambiguity about the best 
way to solve a problem. This encourages 
taking one step before deciding upon the 
next. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the 
content of a program is shaped by the political 
process of lobbying. The persons who shape 
the program are those who participate in that 
process. These are the public bureaucracies, 
professionals who are linked to the bureaucra- 
cies, and various interest groups. All of these 
participants reflect the dominant middle-class 
view of society. The program which emerges 
from Congress will, therefore, reflect a mid- 
dle-class definition of the social problem and 
middle-class proposals for solving it. Very 
rarely is the assessment of the victims of the 
social problem reflected in the conflicts and 
accommodations which produce legislation. 
In the case of legislation designed to mollify 
the conditions of the urban and rural poor, 
the remedies offered amount to, in one way or 
another, a middle-class prescription for suc- 
cess: education, work, stable family life, and 
proper attitudes. 


PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 


Once the legislation for a program to rem- 
edy a social problem has been passed, the next 
step is to get local programs started as fast as 
possible. The necessity for haste is occasioned 
by the short funding period available to show 
that Congress did the right thing. Yet speed 
in getting programs started usually is not 
forthcoming. When a program does get into 
operation, it is usually confronted with situ- 
ations that distract its full attention from the 
social problem being addressed. 


DELAYS IN FUNDING 


Although the federal government can 
make funds available, establish guidelines, 
and communicate a sense of urgency, it can- 
not design specific programs for communi- 
ties. The initiative for programs has to be 


taken at the local level. The federal govern- 
ment must wait until a locality is ready to act 
and requests funds for a specific program. 
Frequently, the localities are not ready, or are 
unwilling, to move. For example, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 required the localities to 
establish local housing authorities charged 
with the responsibility for devising and ad- 
ministering a plan for the locale. Very few 
localities had such authorities, and imple- 
mentation of the Housing Act had to wait 
until these bodies were created. 

The right of state and local governments to 
manage affairs within their own borders is 
one of the most inviolate rights in our politi- 
cal system. These governments will refuse to 
participate, partially as a way of declaring that 
the problem does not exist within its borders, 
but mainly to avoid entanglements with fed- 
eral rules, regulations, and incursions into 
local matters. 

A‘ second reason for reluctance to partici- 
pate lies in the structure of local government 
itself. Few local governments are adequately 
staffed to follow the myriad regulations and 
administrative rules issued by each of the fed- 
eral departments. Failure to use, or even to 
obtain, federal funds is a result of poor or 
inadequate planning and administration by 
city officials. 

A third reason is that the cities and states 
are seldom prepared to absorb the impact of 
several major federal programs simultane- 
ously. Their financial and bureaucratic re- 
sources are almost always limited, and vir- 
tually every program requires considerable 
resources which the localities do not have. 
And yet, federal programs continue to pile up 
on each other faster than the cities can digest 
them. A recent publication lists 459 separate 
programs in which local governments can 
participate (Economic Opportunity Office, 
1967b). Virtually every one of the programs 
has been planned separately, so there is no 
correlation among them. As a consequence, 
federal programs are badly coordinated at all 
levels of government. 

Finally, the amount of money allocated for 
a program, though insufficient for solving the 
problem, is considerable by the standards of 
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most communities. Thus, there is usually an 
attempt by various groups to reap political re- 
wards by gaining a piece of the action. Fund- 
ing gets delayed while these struggles are 
worked out. In many municipalities, volun- 
tary agencies, colleges, churches, and corpora- 
tions made attempts to penetrate the poverty 
program by withholding needed resources 
that they controlled until their “opportunity” 
for low-income groups had been incorporated 
in the local plan. Many groups and individ- 
uals, for their own political reasons, at- 
tempted to gain control of the poverty pro- 
grams. 

The desire to control programs is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Access to federal funds 
increases the power and prestige of the recipi- 
ent. Many of the struggles center around the 
question of whose power and prestige are go- 
ing to be enhanced at whose expense. When 
HARYOU-ACT Inc. was first established to 
implement the delinquency-reduction pro- 
gram designed by Harlem Youth Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited (HARYOU), the dom- 
inant question was not the merits of the 
proposed plan, but who was going to admin- 
ister it and reap the political benefits (Kros- 
ney, 1966:55-69). In the local press this was 
a struggle between Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell—a bad guy—and social scientist Ken- 
neth B. Clark—a good guy. But behind this 
contest was the fundamental issue of whether 
federal antipoverty funds were to be chan- 
neled through the congressmen from the dis- 
tricts in which the programs were to be 
mounted, or through the mayors of the cities. 

A similar struggle, hidden from public 
view, took place in the early days of Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, Inc.; the contending parties 
were the government of New York City and 
the traditional welfare agencies on the Lower 
East Side. Both public and private organiza- 
tions recognize that new federally financed 
programs may well displace portions of their 
power and prestige. They can be expected to 
resist activities which seem to do so. 

In the face of the barriers which have just 
been enumerated, the problem to be solved 
often assumes secondary importance to or- 
ganizational needs. 


Despite the obstacles to local participation, 
there is tremendous pressure at the local level 
to marshall resources to obtain funds for a 
new program: One source of such pressure is 
the local interest groups who see their own 
goals and resources being enhanced by par- 
ticipation. A second source is politicians who 
want programs to get underway for political 
purposes. With elections coming up, they 
want to point to the programs as an accom- 
plishment. They want to boast of “getting 
their share of the federal money” and prove 
their claims of “getting the state or city mov- 
ing again,” by pointing to Job Corps young- 
sters learning a trade, to bulldozers and 
cranes rebuilding the slums, to new modern 
schools, or to expanded highways (Talbot, 
1967). A third source of pressure is the fed- 
eral government's habit of allocating funds 
on a first-come, first-served basis once legis- 
latively mandated allocations have been 
made. Since funds are usually limited, com- 
petition for funds is usually fierce. The first 
communities to obtain projects are usually 
those which have (1) matching funds and 
(2) already established agencies which are 
able to sponsor programs. 

Giveh Vocal be struggles, and local op- 
tions to participate, it should not be up 
that those cities capable of obtaining federa 
funds are not the ones with the greatest mag- 
nitude of problems (Hawley, 1963). Among 
the conclusions of a study of community m 
tion agencies and Neighborhood You 
Corps is the following: 


There is some evidence that certain chan 
istics which make for deprivation within a ci 2 
work at cross-purposes with those that ega 3 
it to seek or secure funding. For examp! a a 
best predictors of the existence of a CAA ra i 
NYC projects were those having to do wit mis 
city’s program-relevant experience, its ete ra 
for organization, and its visibility to the pe 
The poorest predictors of the existence 0° Tt 
manpower-poverty projects—and in as aa 
cases predictors of their nonexistence a 
poverty levels, incidence of youth, an at) 

tion of youth out of school (Turk, 1967:41). 


eee eat 
A few cities, in fact, have achieved PE 
success in the art of grantsmanship. 
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follow the federal regulations carefully, pack- 
aging programs to fit the words enunciated 
by the appropriate department, and they get 
various pieces of the action from federal 
funders. 

Yet the result is not necessarily the most 
efficient or effective program, because when 
the pieces are put together to fit the federal 
jigsaw, the picture may be incomplete as 
well as fragmented (Levitan, 1966: 19). More 
important from a social betterment point of 
view is the tendency for original program 
purposes to become undermined. Emphasis 
on obtaining federal funds for local programs 
has tended to replace the program activities 
themselves. Local renewal agencies, for ex- 
ample, have gotten funds earmarked for one 
project, and then moved on to apply for a 
second, third, or fourth project—setting aside 
the first project because of lack of personnel 
to execute it. Even while one group of city 
officials are petitioning Washington for in- 
creased federal funds, other officials are find- 
ing themselves unable to develop programs 
that can effectively use the funds. The result 
has been that millions of dollars have re- 
mained unused or been returned to the 
United States Treasury. The city of New 
York, for example, failed to use more than 
half of its poverty grant for the 1966-67 fiscal 
year, and only five of its thirty-five projects 
were fully implemented. 

Even if localities are ready and eager to 
participate, there are delays. Congress writes 
legislation in broad general terms, leaving it 
to the administrative agencies to make de- 
tailed regulations. This, of course, takes time. 
Complicating the picture is the practice of 
fragmenting programs among a number of 
federal departments and bureaus, and among 
the three levels of government. March (1966) 
describes the confusing array of councils, 
structures, and procedures which then emerge 
to put the pieces back together again. This 
produces a cumbersome and lengthy approval 
process. For example, work programs under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA) had to traverse a gauntlet de- 
scribed by all of its participants as an “ad- 
ministrative horror.” 


To illustrate the process of contract negotiation, 
let us assume that a work program has prepared 
a proposal for training a stipulated number of 
youths in certain specified occupations. The 
proposal must then be forwarded for approval 
to the local office of the state employment service, 
which must certify that there are reasonable op- 
portunities in the area for employment in the 
occupations for which training is proposed. Pre- 
sumably, this certification rests upon labor- 
market surveys or interviews with employers. 
The approval of the local employment service is 
also contingent upon their agreement regarding 
the functions of the work program (e.g., re- 
ferral, testing, counseling, placement) in respect 
to the projected training program. The local 
department of vocational education must also 
approve the proposal. If the work program pro- 
poses to conduct its own occupational-training 
program, the department of vocational educa- 
tion must approve this arrangement and the 
proposed curriculum, instructors, facilities, and 
costs. If, on the other hand, the proposal requires 
that the department of vocational education con- 
duct the training program, the department 
must not only approve it but also develop its own 
supplementary proposal, including curriculum, 
facilities, and costs. 

Following approval by the local offices, the 
proposal is forwarded to the state offices of the 
employment service and the department of vo- 
cational education for their review and ap- 
proval. At the state level a sizable number of 
specialists may be involved in the review of the 
proposal, including the regional field repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Office of Education. Ap- 
proval by state agencies is usually followed by a 
federal-state review which takes the form of a 
meeting attended by the directors of the state 
employment service and department of voca- 
tional education and the regional field repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Education, the Bureau 
of Employment Security, and others. If this 
group approves the proposal, it is sent to the ap- 
propriate federal agencies for their approval and 
funding. When this process is finally success- 
fully completed, the proposal is returned to the 
local agencies with the admonition to “start 
training immediately” (Herman & Sadofsky, 
1966:85-86). 


One government official has estimated that 
it takes ten months for a project to secure ap- 
proval from point of initiation to contract 
signing (Aller, 1964:8). At best, approval of 
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a program requires two or three months. 

The negotiation of a contract under new 
legislation is the occasion for resolving a num- 
ber of inter- and intragovernmental conflicts 
over areas of jurisdiction and the standards 
for an acceptable program. As Herman and 
Sadofsky comment about MDTA : 


Many local executives see their work programs 
as both the prize and the battleground of the 
struggle among federal agencies, For example, 
the role of state employment services in relation 
to youth-work programs is frequently contested 
by OMAT [Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training] and the Bureau of Employment 
Security on a program-by-program basis. Local 
executives, who are obligated under the MDTA 
to both agencies, frequently find themselves 
STAN with conflicting directives and poli- 
cies which are not adequately resolved at the 
federal level, Resolution is often achieved within 
local communities, but as the outcome of con- 
tention between federal agencies and their re- 
gional and state counterparts. Thus the absence 
of an effective central authority, or comprehen- 
sive set of policies, procedures, and standards to 
order the activities at the federal level, has left 
many local work programs in a vulnerable posi- 
tion vis-A-vis federal agencies. One agency ex- 
ecutive bitterly noted that the decisions of fed- 
cral agencies “are made in terms of their own 
bureaucratic interests rather than the problems 
of youth unemployment.” He added, “Some- 
times I feel that I’m trapped in somebody else’s 
nightmare” (Herman & Sadofsky, 1966:55). 


Many other factors, such as agencies’ under- 
standing of the intent of a program, fear of 
intrusion of others into personal domains, 
and legislative requirements also contribute 
to the delay in starting programs (Herman & 
Sadofsky, 1966:90-92; Herman & Munk, 
1968: 1-46). 

It is the federal government's role to use its 
funds to pressure the communities in a spe- 
cific direction. R. Sargent Shriver, for ex- 
ample, declared that no community action 
program would be funded unless it contrib- 
uted to the elimination of discrimination. In 
several instances, OEO declined to fund a 
program until integrated community councils 
had been formed. OEO, in fact, tried to in- 
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volve the federal government in reshaping 
local government. The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act encouraged federal-local relation- 
ships, thereby squeezing out certain state 
mechanisms. This was quite confusing to 
many when the concept mobilization of re- 
sources in the federal-local program required 
significant services which were primarily 
state-administered or state-coordinated, eg, 
schools, employment service (Esser, 1966). 
In order to effect change, the federal agen- 
cies develop a series of written requirements 
which must be followed by local and state 
‘overnments if they wish to receive money 
a their programs. In addition, there are 
unwritten requirements which sometimes 
subvert the written ones, or even the decisions 
of Congress. For instance, Congress might set 
up a budget and the administrative agency 
might implement a variation of it. Or the 
agency may decide that there are programs 
which should be imposed on local communi- 
ties, whether or not the legislation calls for 
such programs. They also have the power to 
overlook violations of the legislation and he 
own written regulations. For example, A 
Head Start ‘program in the South invo 
about 227,000 children during the summer 0 
1965. All the Southern states participated. 
However, most Head Start programs were 
operated in local schools and were thereat 
segregated, since white parents refuse 
send their children to Negro schools when a 
white school existed in the area. Staffs were 
rarely bi-racial. Yet no federal funds were 
withheld (Ulmer, 1966: 109). Ae 
Those who fund projects tend to p 
from uncertainty about what conditions t i 
should accept as criteria for funding. per? 
one hand, the government is intereste 2 
selecting target areas and modes of arch 
tion which have the greatest potentia be 
learning about solving the social problem. $ 
the other hand, a high priority is pra 
those projects which have the most poten i 
for immediate local change. In the many! 
stances in which these criteria conflict, oe 
pears that the federal agencies i pe 
programs which are most likely to ae 
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strate immediate signs of success so that legis- 
lation can be justified to Congress and the 
public. 

By no means are all of the decisions about 
the nature of a program made at the federal 
level. Quite frequently the decision-makers 
at the higher level prefer that certain decisions 
be made at a lower level. The reason for this 
preference is not difficult to discern. In the 
case of urban renewal, for example, 


many of the important decisions probably could 
not be made by the agency unless it had a field 
staff in every city having an urban renewal pro- 
gram. More importantly, it is again politically 
to the detriment of the agency to assume full 
responsibility for difficult decisions that often 
mean the displacement of citizens from their 
homes, the realignment of ecological patterns in 
cities, and the intensification of civil rights issues 
and conflicts in communities. By requiring par- 
ticipation of both local officials and citizens of 
the areas involved, the agency can spread 
around the responsibility and gain commitments 
to the program of a larger number of significant 
persons in local power structures (Adrian, 
1965:38). 


The alternative would be to have an angry 
congressman calling after each decision 
threatening to cut off the agency’s funds. 

Thus, the state and local governments can 
mold projects to meet their own political 
needs. For example, the determination of 
whether a dwelling unit is “standard” is en- 
tirely up to local government officials. An 
official who was interested in speeding up an 
urban renewal project might be tempted to 
apply high housing standards in order to 
justify the condemnation of part of the city. 
Later on, he might apply low standards in 
order to justify the quick relocation of dis- 
placed persons. 

Given all of the diverse interests within 
the federal, state, and local establishments, it 
is not surprising to discover serious conflicts 
between what the letter of the law requires 
and the manner of implementation, adminis- 
tration, and interpretation at the local level. 
The consequence of all the pressures, in- 
terpretations, reinterpretations, and delays is 


that, although the legislation tries to allocate 
funds according to need, the communities 
which actually receive funds are those which 
can muster sufficient political cohesiveness 
and power. A likely result is considerable 
dimunition in the impact of the federal pro- 
gram upon the problem it is supposed to 
solve. 


PROBLEMS OF OPERATION 


Once a community has mobilized itself and 
obtained funds to mount a project, it faces 
another series of problems. These range all 
the way from finding quarters to enunciating 
the goals and methods of the project for the 
lay public (Herman & Munk, 1968:47-138). 
Of the vast range and diversity of problems 
with which a project director must cope, five 
seem to be ones that are faced by all directors 
regardless of the content, organization, target 
population, or length of the project. They are: 
(1) inadequacies in the program, (2) hiring 
and training-staff, (3) refunding the project, 
(4) establishing relationships with other 
agencies and institutions, and (5) public re- 
lations. 


Program Inadequacies 


In some instances, inadequacies are due to 
the shortcomings of the program submitted 
to the federal government. For example, a 
training program for school dropouts may be 
designed without an educational component. 
In many instances, however, the inadequacy 
is a consequence of cutbacks made at the fed- 
eral level. Despite the recent emphasis upon 
comprehensiveness, most programs are 
funded for less than they ask. This is not 
simply a consequence of cutting fat out of an 
inflated budget, but is frequently a cònse- 
quence of jurisdictional squabbles in federal 
circles. A local agency, for example, might 
request funds to operate a work program in- 
volving selection, counseling, training, and 
placement. It may receive funds for selection 
only, with the counseling to be done by a 
city-wide social agency, the training to 
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managed by the local vocational school, and 
the placement function to be performed by 
the state employment service. Without con- 
trol over training, placement, and counseling, 
however, the local agency will find it difficult 
to set up selection procedures which will mesh 
with the other components of the work pro- 
gram. Yet, one objective—that of increasing 
the responsiveness of established institutions 
to the needs of disadvantaged youth—would, 
it seems, be met by such an administratively 
fragmented program. 

The most outstanding example of an in- 
adequately funded program is Harlem Youth 
Opportunities Unlimited. With a grant from 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Crime, it designed a 
complex, interwoven series of programs in- 
tended to make central Harlem a community 
of excellence (Harlem Youth Opportunities 
Unlimited, 1964). The price tag for the pro- 
gram was estimated to be $118 million for 
three years. The program, however, was given 
$5.4 million its first year instead of a projected 
$30 million. Naturally, the program in opera- 
tion was a grotesque caricature of the pro- 
gram on paper. Some programs fell apart be- 
cause their supporting pieces were not in 
existence. A Cadet Corps component, for ex- 
ample, which was supposed to recruit and re- 
direct street youngsters, became a recreation 
program emphasizing “stomping and troop- 
ing” because remedial and counseling com- 
ponents were not in existence. Staff training 
and indoctrination was transformed into a 
“Jearn-by-mistakes” activity for lack of funds 
to hire trainers, And an employment program 
designed to absorb any teen-ager and move 
him along a “continuum of training” to a 
meaningful job wound up as an employment 
agency. 

Thus, projects often have to be redesigned 
in the light of weaknesses which become ap- 
parent after the program is in operation. 
Whether the necessary adjustments can be 
made depends upon the ability of the pro- 
gram to gain access to other resources, such as 
moncy and services. 
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Staff Hiring and Training 


Herman and Sadofsky’s statement about 
the hiring of staff for youth-work projects ap- 
plies to other social welfare projects as well: 


. executives admitted . . . that labor shortages 
forced them to “pirate” professional staff from 
local agencies, with the result that they strained 
their relationships within the community. 
Counseling personnel and others employed by 
school systems were especially susceptible to the 
attraction of the higher salaries offered by work 
programs. 

The problem of recruiting scarce personnel 
was complicated further by various organiza- 
tional uncertainties which work programs ex- 
perienced at the initiation of their action phase. 
Their job specifications and interactive wor 
patterns were broadly defined and often vague. 
Executives frequently found themselves unable 
to satisfy an applicant’s request for specific in- 
formation about the nature of the job, how he 
would be expected to relate to others in the or- 
ganization, and how successful performance on 
the job would be judged. Some work programs 
failed to attract qualified candidates because 0 
the vagueness of the program's philosophy an 
goals. It is a complex task to articulate the a 
ceptual aspects of a program and translate them 
into clear, truthful, and attractive description 
of jobs and organizational structure. Wha 
made the task even more dificult in many pe 
was the insecurity of job tenure that was ie 
into the entire program. Executives oot he 
assure applicants that their jobs woul A ri 
beyond the one-year contract under we 
agency operated (Herman & Sadofsky, i 
77). 


; N ts 
The reputation of an organization also eu 
its ability to obtain staff. In discuss 
HARYOU-ACT, Krosney notes: 


The most important bulk of Wingate’s ume ji 
the first three months of operation was spent 
attempting to hire staff. It was no casy a 
There was a general impression among pr ri 
sional social workers that Haryou-Act pe 
ridden with politics. Top Negro social wor k 
who in 1963 and 1964 were anxious to 80 > 
work in Harlem, now would not touch the oF 
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ganization. Anti-poverty programs were being 
created in dozens of communities. There were 
too many other good jobs opening up around the 
country (Krosney, 1966:71). 


No matter how competent the staff, it is 
always necessary to orient them to the philoso- 
phy, method, and roles of the new program. 
Yet most programs allocate no resources for 
the training of staff. Fewer still allow enough 
lead time to bring a staff fully together. An 
attempt is made to straighten out responsi- 
bilities and sharpen skills in staff meetings. 
The extent to which this is successful depends 
upon the familiarity of staff with similar 
programs. 

Once they are hired, the director must re- 
tain his staff. In the current explosion of so- 
cial welfare programs, this is extraordinarily 
difficult. Just as directors get their staff by 
stealing them from other—often competing— 
agencies, so must they face the reality of hav- 
ing them stolen back. Turnover in the anti- 
poverty programs has been quite high. The 
competent leave for better jobs, the incompe- 
tent find the strains and uncertainties too 
great. 


Refunding the Program 


Once a program is granted a contract, it is 
subject to further delays in actually starting 
operations. 

In one city, and perhaps in others as well, 
the school authorities refused 


to purchase tools and equipment even after the 
contract was signed until a check was deposited 
with them. It took three months for OMAT to 
release funds to the work program and another 
three months, as a result of competitive bidding 
and other complications, before the school au- 
thorities could supply the equipment and the 
program could begin training (Herman & 
Sadofsky, 1966:92). 


A consequence of these delays is that by the 
time a program gets fully under way it is 
about time to apply for refunding. The yearly 
funding of projects by Congress keeps top 


staff constantly preparing for, or negotiating, 
contracts. 

Refunding is dependent upon demonstrat- 
ing the worth of the project, yet nearly all 
projects require several years to produce firm, 
positive results. There are a number of de- 
vices used by program administrators to pro- 
duce the illusion of success and get refunded. 

One of most powerful of these techniques 
is “creaming,” that is, selecting as clients per- 
sons who are of the highest caliber and who 
would be likely to succeed without the aid 
of the project. There is an ingrained tend- 
ency in philanthropy to seek out the client 
who needs only a little push—$25 for trans- 
portation to college, or stirring words of en- 
couragement—to cross the line between social 
liability and social asset. Creaming is a natu- 
ral and sometimes unconscious consequence 
of focusing energies upon the “deserving 
poor.” An additional reason for creaming is 
that new activities may require a tooling-up 
period during which the program involves 
those easiest to work with (Miller & Rein, 
1965:294-295). 

Another strategy commonly used for dem- 
onstrating success is the “numbers game.” 
This simply involves exaggerating the num- 
ber of clients serviced by the project. An in- 
genious director simply makes up impressive 
numbers, or multiplies the number of clients 
actually served by a factor of three or four. 
More sophisticated directors define service in 
a way which maximizes the number of cli- 
ents. They may count as service those who 
contacted the program for information; or 
they may decide that having reached one 
person, they are serving an entire family. 
This strategy is in response to the govern- 
ment’s demand for statistical justification of 
the project's activities. 

The acquisition of monies from other 
sources is another technique used to demon- 
strate the success of a project. The assump- 
tion is that if other funding sources are will- 
ing to invest in the project, it must be a 
success. An advantage of this technique is 
that the project gains strength and a certain 
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degree of independence. If one source of 
funds dries up, the project can often con- 
tinue on the basis of other funds. 

Related to the search for additional fund- 
ing sources is the attempt to cultivate influ- 
entials who will speak for the project. Es- 
pecially valued are political spokesmen—a 
congressman or the mayor—for their pres- 
tige and influence will weigh heavily in the 
project's chances of surviving what is, essen- 
tially, a political assessment. If well placed, 
the political ally has extensive opportunities 
to chip away at any expressed negativism 
and to justify the worth of the project. His 
words carry the weight of his position with 
all of the sanctions i this implies. A place 
at a communication center of the political 
system offers the project additional assurance 
of survival. 

Last, and perhaps most important, the di- 
rector tries to show fiscal responsibility. Noth- 
ing will destroy a project more quickly than 
charges of wasting or stealing public funds. 
Just what constitutes waste is not obvious, 
however. Rehabilitation programs that do not 
rehabilitate, or educational programs that do 
not educate have seldom been charged with 
wasteful expenditures. On the other hand, 
programs which encourage expressions of 
community dissatisfaction, or bypass normal 
channels for doing business, have frequently 
been labeled wasteful. On balance, it appears 
that the known, the familiar, the traditional 
are not wasteful, but their opposites are. 

These are the stock-in-trade techniques of 
administrators for convincing the govern- 
ment that projects are worthy of refunding. 
A consequence of the refunding process is 
that obviously inadequate programs are not 
refunded. But programs which are uncon- 
ventional or upsetting to the status quo are 
likely to suffer the same fate. Under these 
circumstances, project goals concerned with 
institutional change become watered down. 
Projects of social change eventually shift to 
preoccupation with the exact approaches that 
failed in the past: rehabilitation, program de- 
velopment, and citizen participation. 
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Cooperative Relations 


In order for a project to run smoothly, it 
must obtain the support and acceptance of 
numerous constituencies within the local 
community. Politicians have the right—ac- 
tually the obligation—to curtail disruptive 
publicly funded projects. 

The local politician’s attitude toward a 
project is determined, largely, by the general 
attitude of his constituents, His constituents 
interests, however, are as varied as the num- 
ber of groups and organizations within the 
community. Most local groups get interested 
in a program after it comes into existence, 
and they can calculate the advantages and 
disadvantages which the program brings to 
their own interests. These interests shift 
as general conditions in the community 
shift. 

To complicate the picture further, many 
groups come into existence only when a pro- 
gram begins to affect the lives of citizens. 
Groups became participants in the urban re- 
newal game, for example, because a housing 
project was scheduled to be built in their 
geographical areas, Given the representative 
form of government that characterizes most 
localities, the interests which politicians must 
satisfy are narrow and provincial. With only 
the mayor elected by the citizens at large It 
is almost inevitable that sectional interests 
should prevail over the interests of the city 
at large. 

Compromises among different local 
ests are necessary if a program is to su 5 
politically. Sometimes these compromise a 
enhance a program. For example, in pk 
York City’s urban renewal program, the pre 
sure of vested-interest groups has resultes 7 E. 
(1) an increased emphasis upon rehabilita- 
tion instead of the total clearance appro a 
(2) a deemphasis upon developing UF 
renewal sites to their highest economic ie 
tential, thus paving the way for mi se 
income rather than high-income pare 
and (3) an increased emphasis upon dl 
tion procedures to enhance the kind of 


inter- 
rvive 
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ing which those who must be moved ulti- 
mately obtain (Davies, 1966). 

Vested-interest groups can also cause nega- 
tive things to happen to a program. Few 
housing projects, for example, have been built 
in middle-class areas because of citizen pro- 
test. Objections to public housing rest upon 
a distaste for blacks and the poor as neigh- 
bors. Asa result of this pressure, public hous- 
ing increasingly has been sited in the center 
of the Negro ghetto and, to reduce the net 
decrease in available housing, the structures 
are tall. 

The survival of a program is also depen- 
dent upon obtaining the cooperation of 
groups and organizations who are operat- 
ing similar or related services. This coop- 
eration is based upon what these groups are 
willing to try, or willing to tolerate. Unfor- 
tunately, other groups tend to cooperate only 
with reluctance, since each has its own phi- 
losophy, a different set of goals, and a deter- 
mination to maintain its autonomy (Rogers, 
1968). Such agencies are not likely to coop- 
erate with programs whose underlying as- 
sumptions are strongly at odds with their 
own. On the contrary, they are likely to sup- 
port programs which require a minimum ef- 
fort on their part to produce visibly success- 
ful outcomes. 

Within two years, Mobilization for Youth 
(MFY) succeeded in antagonizing most of 
the groups whose cooperation it had to have. 
It did this through its strenuous efforts to 
highlight injustices and to build new bases 
of political power. Both efforts, naturally, 
were abhorrent to the established institutions 
and agencies on the Lower East Side. MFY 
was subverted from its goal of community 
action by becoming engaged in a power con- 
flict with the institutions it sought to modify. 
Its denouement came with a series of exposé 
articles in the New York Daily News. The 
attack ranged from “communism to corrup- 
tion, from fomenting racial riots to demand- 
ing kickbacks on contracts,” and caught 
MFY by surprise. 

Once it was under fire, Mobilization for 


Youth realized its tenuous position in the po- 
litical arena. Democratic and Republican pol- 
iticians who were looking for a good 
campaign issue joined the Daily News band- 
wagon. The president of the city council 
asked the FBI to investigate. The mayor, 
honorary chairman of MFY, announced that 
no city funds would be released to the project 
until the charges were investigated. A city 
councilman from another borough demanded 
an investigation, and his counterpart in the 
state senate said he was going to conduct one, 
even though no state monies were involved. 
At Mobilization for Youth, the chairman of 
the board announced that the agency would 
conduct its own inquiry. With three different 
government groups investigating MFY, few 
in the community, or the nation, risked com- 
ing to the support of the agency. 

The best that the subsequent investigations 
could uncover were nine “potential” subver- 
sives out of four hundred employees, and 
$2,100 out of $8 million which could not be 
accounted for. (There is reason to believe 
that most of the unaccounted-for expendi- 
tures were for quasi-lobbying activities un- 
dertaken at the behest of the city!) Never- 
theless, the director of MFY was forced to 
resign, and the agency was brought under 
close city control. 


Mobilization’s experience of community organi- 
zation suggests that when institutions are pro- 
voked by community protests, they will react 
against the sponsoring agency, rather than meet 
the protest on its own terms. And since an 
agency like Mobilization for Youth inevitably 
arouses jealousy amongst other agencies whose 
function it has displaced, or upon whose juris- 
diction it has intruded, the reaction will fnd 
willing allies. All the community action projects 
rest upon a delicate balance of power. Even 
though their administration might be less vul- 
nerable to criticism, probably none could have 
withstood the kind of attack to which Mobiliza- 
tion was subjected. It seems, then, that Mobili- 
zation’s conception of community organization 
could only withstand the opposition it must 
arouse if it were wholly independent of resources 
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under the control of such opposition (Marris & 
Rein, 1967:181). 


In short, Mobilization for Youth chose the 
wrong allies. It sought to weld together a 
new coalition of the disenfranchised, the lead- 
erless, the poor. In doing so, it made enemies 
among those who controlled resources upon 
which it was dependent. One price of serv- 
ing a clientele is maintaining harmony with 
vested interests, even when those interests 
perpetuate the conditions which the project 
wishes to eradicate. 


Public Relations 


The Mobilization for Youth experience 
also demonstrates the importance of the mass 
media in the fate of projects, It is the mass 
media, to a great extent, which determines 
the prestige of projects. The public, lacking 
any direct contact with a project, forms its 
impressions from what it reads in the news- 
papers, sees on television, and hears on the 
radio, If these sources of information are crit- 
ical of a project, the general public becomes 
antagonistic; if the media are neutral, the 
public is inclined to trust the roject and to 
hold its doubts in reserve; if t ey are favor- 
able, the public tends to hold the project in 
high esteem. 

It is understandable, therefore, that project 
directors are concerned about the press. Arti- 
cles—especially those accompanied by photo- 
graphs—about the good works of the program 
are highly prized. They are almost taken as 
proof of the success of the program. Unfor- 
tunately, for an event to be newsworthy, it 
must be dramatic; and there is very little in 
the day-to-day operations of a program which 
is dramatic. The temptation is great, there- 
fore, to manufacture news. Festivals dis- 
playing the marvelous works of the clients, 
graduation ceremonies for preemployment 
programs, fancy educational machines, and 
stories of amazing transformations have been 
created in anticipation of the next day's 
headlines. Unfortunately, these stories are 
inevitably buried in the middle pages of 


newspapers, while allegations of corruption, 
discontent, and mismanagement make the 
front page. 

In short, the project director is in a strug- 
gle he can never win. At best, he can keep 
his program off the front pages by empha- 
sizing fiscal control and the avoidance of 
controversy. 3 

Without clear criteria of effective service, 
without community knowledge of what con- 
stitutes appropriate goals or means, the proj- 
ect must operate on the basis of what cap- 
tures the imagination, serves the whims, or 
mollifies the fears of fund-controlling groups 
and individuals. Thus, the role of the execu- 
tive becomes that of a politician who sees that 
his project survives and obtains the largest 
possible share of available resources. i 

Under these circumstances, there is con- 
stant maneuvering, pressure, negotiation, at- 
tack, and manipulation to achieve the ends 
of organizational maintenance and expan- 
sion. In most instances, however, these ends 
can be attained, if at all, through acquies- 
cence to the status quo. Increasingly, the en- 
ergies of program planners and admin 
tors turn toward the traditional remedial an 
rehabilitative efforts which have always been 
tried and have always failed. 


PERSISTENCE OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


The federal government has been looked 
to for the solution to social problems bent 
it is clearly the single most powerful a 
the nation for producing social change. Wha 
has been overlooked all too often, however, 
is that the power of government in this coui 
try derives from its ability to mold a er: 
sensus. As long as the solutions to soci 
problems do not threaten that consensus, t i 
government can act effectively, if na 
ciently. The solutions which are least li z 
to disrupt consensus are those which are f 
habilitative and extensions of what is a 
done already. Programs which call for ar 
tural changes in society, however, Saril 
ones which are disruptive. Thus, the fe 
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government has relatively little difficulty 
instituting rehabilitative programs focused 
upon teaching amputees how to use pros- 
thetic devices; but when rehabilitation turns 
toward vocational training and employment, 
countervailing pressures begin to mount. 

Ironically, the basis for consensus is the 
gains that a program brings to members of 
the nontarget population. Thus, the benefits 
of a program seem to accrue initially to staff, 
who gain money and status, then to the local 
institutions, which enhance their power and 
prestige (Marmor, 1968). In one midwest- 
ern city, about eight thousand new patron- 
age jobs were created in less than eigh- 
teen months by funneling antipoverty funds 
through the local political machine. Alinsky’s 
bitter appraisal applies to more than the pov- 
erty program: 


Another aspect of the antipoverty war which 
should be scrutinized is a vast network of sar- 
geants drawing general’s pay. The startling con- 
trast of their pre-antipoverty salaries and that 
which they are now paid is a strong argument 
that nowhere in this great land of ours is the op- 
portunity more promising than in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. In Chicago, the head of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity is paid 
$22,500 as compared to a previous salary of 
about $14,000. One of his top associates went 
from $11,800 to $16,000. The Directors of the 
“Urban Progress Centers” or the Baby City 
Halls are getting about $12,490 (an interesting 
figure so that they can say they have few salaries 
at $12,500 or above) where before they were 
averaging between $8,000 and $9,000. A police 
detective who was making $7,000 is now a 
Credit Education Consultant (whatever that 
means) at $10,000. Public relations personnel 
get $18,000 a year where $10,000 was the aver- 
age previous income. However, public relations 
is a major function of economic opportunity. All 
of these are the ones who really appreciate the 
Great Society right down to the guts of their bill- 
folds (Alinsky, 1965:44). 


This diversion of benefits serves societal, as 
well as personal, needs: 


The social-service orientation of the War on 
Poverty is activity- and job-creating for the 


middle and upper classes. Provision of social 
services, as opposed to income payments, re- 
quires the formation of new organizations and 
institutions which, in turn, are the source of ac- 
tivities and income-paying roles for the nation’s 
expanding number of college-educated indi- 
viduals. The War on Poverty, its programs and 
ideology, are a response to the demands of an 
educated “new class”; it provides a legitimate 
outlet for the energies of a group that poses a 
greater threat to the political system and moral 
fabric of the society than the inadequately edu- 
cated poor who are the official objects of aid 
(Graham, 1965:235). 


Without such recreant diversions, which bol- 
ster the nonvictims of social conditions, it is 
unlikely that programs to remedy social prob- 
lems will ever be implemented. 

The process of gaining enough adherents 
for a program to eradicate a social problem, 
however, also dilutes and diverts the program 
so that it is either irrelevant to the problem 
or incapable of solving it (Bethell, 1969). 
Marris and Rein see this as the dilemma of 
social reform: 


A vision of opening opportunities for millions 
of maltreated youngsters might end with a 
dozen children in a makeshift nursery school, or 
a class of seamstresses learning a poorly paid 
trade for which they were already in demand. 
The weakness of the movement lay in the im- 
possibility of supervening in the competition of 
interests amongst which its innovations had to 
win their place (Marris & Rein, 1967:236). 


The sapping of social change, as has been 
noted, begins in the definition of a social 
problem, and proceeds through the formu- 
lation and implementation of a program. 

It is not so much, as Walinsky puts it, “that 
the middle-class majority does not want to 
improve significantly the lot of the poor.” 
Walinsky (1965: 160) himself points out that 
middle-class values do not condone the syste- 
matic oppression of others. There is, in fact, 
continual pressure from the middle class 
upon the government to “do something” 
about the plight of the less fortunate. But the 
command to government is to do something 
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without disturbing in any fundamental way 
the basic institutions and processes of the so- 
ciety. This results in programs better suited 
to the needs of the dominant nontarget pop- 
ulation than the minority target population. 


Those who pay for, control and staff the 
bureaucracies may well be reluctant to tax them- 
selves more heavily, so that slum schools may 
compete with the suburbs for the best teachers, 
and their pupils for college places or the skilled 
jobs already decimated by automation. Con- 
tributors to the United Fund may not wish to 
see voluntary agencies deploy their services only 
to those who cannot afford to support them, any 
more than agency staff may enjoy working with 
clients of so little status (Marris & Rein, 1967: 
45). 


Thus, a political consensus can be mus- 
tered to eradicate the effects of a social con- 
dition but not the condition itself, Programs 
intended to solve social problems, if they do 
Not start out treating symptoms, rapidly come 
to do so. The impulse is to define social prob- 
lems as amenable to technical solutions, thus 
implying the basic correctness of the system. 

Yet, by its nature, governmental solutions 
are framed and shaped by politics. The 
vested-interest groups which have come to 
dominate the electoral process are not formed 
from the victims of social conditions but 
from the great middle class (Cloward, 1965; 
Cloward & Elman, 1966a, 1966b; Cloward & 
Piven, 1966). These middle-class groups gen- 
erally regard with deep unease the emergence 
of any lower-class collectivities which might 
threaten established values and institutional 
arrangements. Vested-interest groups can be 
generally characterized as using their politi- 
cal power to further their interests in main- 
taining the status quo. They are aware, in 
some semiconscious way, that an effective 
drive on such problems as housing, poverty, 
employment, and education would narrow 
the status differentials between themselves 
and the lower class. 

Essentially, middle-class constituencies will 
not support any meaningful structural change 
but will support a change in the personalities 
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of lower-class individuals. Accordingly, gov- 
ernmental programs, no matter how inno- 
vative, must eventually become rehabilitative. 
Even though rehabilitation has been tried 
time and time again with trivial effects, gov- 
ernment continues to use it because it cannot 
afford the political risk of more innovative 
programs. It is not feasible for government to 
attempt to change fundamental inequities 
within the economic, social, and political 
structures. It is far easier to imply that those 
who suffer from social problems are guilty of 
some misdeed or are psychologically sick. _ 

Thus, programs intended to solve social 
problems are essentially conservative. They 
protect the basic structures of society by mol- 
lifying the injustices of the system while 
soothing the embarrassment of those who 
profit from things the way they are. 
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CHAPTER 20 Federal Intervention 
in the Cities: 
The New Urban Programs 
as a Political Strategy 


FRANCES FOX PIVEN 


Columbia University 


During the early 1960s, under the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson regime, a new pattern of fed- 
eral-local relations took form, entailing direct 
intervention by the federal government in 
services to local neighborhoods, especially 
ghetto neighborhoods. Several major pieces 
of legislation were enacted, each enlarging 
the scope of federal intervention. 

In 1961 the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act was passed, au- 
thorizing the expenditure of $10 million for 
grants to “youth development” projects for 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency. In 1963 the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act authorized $150 million 
to finance community centers which would 
serve as the nucleus for what President 
Kennedy called a “bold new approach” to the 
prevention and treatment of mental illness. 
In 1964 Title II of the Economic Opportunity 
Act allocated $350 million to community ac- 
tion programs which, in President Johnson’s 
words, would “strike at poverty at its source 
—in the streets of our cities and on the farms 
of our countryside . . . calling on all resources 
available to the community—federal and 
state, local and private, human and material.” 


In 1965, under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, $1 billion was allo- 
cated for a variety of projects and services to 
disadvantaged children. And in 1966, Title I 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act called for a “compre- 
hensive attack on social, economic, and physi- 
cal problems in selected slum and blighted 
areas through the most effective and economi- 
cal concentration and coordination of fed- 
eral, state, and local public and private efforts 
<. . to develop ‘model’ neighborhoods.” 

Each of these measures was proposed as a 
way of dealing with a distinctive social prob- 
lem, presumably requiring a distinctive strat- 
egy of amelioration. Yet despite the variety 
of advertised social problems and legislative 
titles—delinquency, mental health, poverty, 
model cities—the major programs for the 
cities had remarkable similarities. First, all 
provided a wide variety of services, from un- 
employment programs to family counseling. 
Second, under the broad umbrella of “com- 
munity development,” all carved out local 
neighborhoods in the urban ghettoes as serv- 
ice arcas. Most important, all these enact- 
ments represented a new pattern of federal- 
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way of dealing with a distinctive social prob- 
lem, presumably requiring a distinctive strat- 
egy of amelioration. Yet despite the variety 
of advertised social problems and legislative 
titles—delinquency, mental health, poverty, 
model cities—the major programs for the 
cities had remarkable similarities. First, all 
provided a wide variety of services, from un- 
employment programs to family counseling. 
Second, under the broad umbrella of “com- 
munity development,” all carved out local 
neighborhoods in the urban ghettoes as serv- 
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ments represented a new pattern of federal- 
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local relations which worked to circumvent 
or undermine traditional municipal control 
of service programs. 

What has to be explained is why this new 
pattern emerged. Why, in response to trouble 
in the cities, did the federal government be- 
gin to intervene directly in services for poor 
communities instead of merely expanding ex- 
isting grant-in-aid programs which chan- 
neled money through state and municipal 
agencies? To understand this one must go 
beyond the legislative rationales of the dif- 
ferent programs to the political context in 
which these measures were launched. 


POLITICAL IMPERATIVES 


The new pattern of federal action was com- 
monly justified by the need to deal with vari- 
ous acute urban problems, problems so mas- 
sive that the cities had been unable to cope 
with them because they lacked both local 
revenues and local competence. Thus, we 
heard that the urban physical environment 
had so deteriorated that the federal govern- 
ment had been forced to launch programs to 
improve housing and neighborhoods. Other 
poeri were needed to deal with service 

reakdowns: the failure of the schools, inade- 
quate health services and, most recently and 
urgently, the breakdown of law and order. 

But few of these conditions were new, nor 
was it even clear that most of them were 
worsening. The city had always had slums, 
and overall, urban overcrowding was de- 
creasing. Services in education and health had 
in some respects improved, at least for the 
poorer people in the city. And we had had 
periods of spreading crime at other times in 
our history. The severity of these sorts of 
urban problems does not seem to account for 
the rash of federal activity in the cities, and 
surely not for the curiously similar features 
of the manifestly different programs. In any 
case, traditional grant-in-aid programs 
already provided the vehicles, if not the funds, 
to deal with such social problems. 

It is the thesis of this chapter that the new 
programs were a response to new political im- 
peratives. Underlying the elaborations about 
“urban problems” were certain pressing po- 


litical realities that the new Democratic ad- 
ministration confronted in 1960. The victory 
had been a narrow one, and it seemed to 
bring to the forefront important changes in 
the party constituency. The South had once 
more defected, confirming what had been be- 
coming clear throughout the 1950s—that the 
South could no longer be counted as “solid.” 
(Mississippi and Alabama went States 
Rights; Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Virginia voted Republican.) Kennedy owed 
his victory to the heavy Democratic vote in 
key cities, and especially to the black vote in 
those cities. He slid through in Illinois by 
8,000 votes, a margin that was the result of 
landslide majorities in the black south-side 
wards of Chicago. 

Kennedy’s good showing in the urban 
ghettoes was no simple reflection of party 
reliability. The widespread defection of 
Negroes to Eisenhower (39 percent in 1956) 
had made it clear that the black vote could 
by no means be taken for granted. Rather, the 
ghettoes were responding to the fact ber 
Kennedy had campaigned on a strong CVI 
rights platform, as Stevenson had not done 
in either 1952 or 1956. It was with these ex- 
periences in clear view that the new admin- 
istration began to explore ways to cement the 
allegiance of the black vote in the cities. 

Although it was important to hold and n 
crease those black votes, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration faced severe problems in follow- 
ing through on its civil rights prom 
Civil rights legislation was sure to meet fierci 
resistance from Southerners in the Congress 
(where a coalition of southern Dea 
and Republicans was in any case to ma i 
trouble for the president's overall legislauvi 
program), and civil rights legislation yrs 
likely also to fan the racism of the wht 
working classes, which were already ‘all 
coming a divisive factor in Democratic ur? 
constituencies.’ Alternative ways of placating 
the urban ghetto vote were needed. a 

The new administration turned to a serie: 
of service programs for the inner city, where 


ed 
i The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was not submini 
until February 1963, after Kennedy's position ha 
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blacks were concentrated. First to be 
launched was a series of multimillion-dollar 
juvenile delinquency projects in the inner 
cores of sixteen cities, followed in rapid suc- 
cession by measures for community mental 
health, poverty, education and, later, physical 
redevelopment (model cities). These pro- 
grams were designed to generate, hold, and 
increase ghetto votes, but not at the expense 
of further alienating whites from the party. 
How were these dual requirements to be 
achieved ? 

As for building party loyalty among blacks, 
these new federal programs featured a bat- 
tery of services not unlike those offered by 
the old-time political club: jobs or access to 
jobs, training or access to training, and access 
to a host of public services. Also similar to 
the old-time community-based political club 
were the neighborhood offices and storefronts 
through which the federal programs were 
carried out, offices where “advocates” helped 
residents to avail themselves of the services of 
city agencies and even to challenge the 
rulings of these agencies.’ Thus, social 
workers badgered welfare departments to put 
people on the rolls and harassed housing in- 
spectors until they acted; lawyers disputed 
evictions and contested police actions; advo- 
cate planners countered city-redevelopment 
plans with alternate plans prepared with 
neighborhood groups. These kinds of ac- 
tivities not only helped the residents directly, 
but also stimulated regular city agencies to 
be more responsive to ghetto dwellers. In 
these respects, the national administration 
was employing the traditional political 
strategy of offering a market basket of favors 
to encourage adherence to the party. 

The problem of reaching urban black 
voters was greatly complicated by the need 


strengthened by an unprecedented midterm victory. 
Until then, he did very little aside from signing an 
executive order banning discrimination in federally sub- 
sidized housing (which he did nothing to implement) 
and backing a bill to ease voter literacy requirements. 

2 For a more extensive analysis of the federal strategy 
for the inner cities, see Piven (1970). 

3 A more detailed description of the use of advocacy 
may be found in Piven (1968a). 


to avoid antagonizing whites. White ethnic 
blocs, while diminishing in numbers, were 
still the major Democratic constituents in the 
cities. Their hostility to the growing numbers 
of blacks in the cities was already apparent 
in 1960, and any new concession to the ghetto 
might aggravate it further. One device that 
the federal programs evolved to deal with 
this problem was the “community develop- 
ment” approach. The thinking was that by 
defining the ghetto as the locus of activity— 
whether the activity was defined as com- 
batting mental illness, juvenile delinquency, 
poverty, or whatever—whites who feared 
that blacks might overrun their neighbor- 
hoods and schools would be reassured. 
Moreover, these programs, while increasing 
“participation” among blacks, would also 
fragment them. Rival local ghetto groups, 
enticed by the program patronage, would 
stimulate one another to compete for a share 
of the booty in the traditional manner of 
American politics. And since the ghetto 
would not be dealt with as a total political 
entity—different service areas were carved 
out by different programs—the ensuing con- 
flict would tend to remain within the ghetto, 
exacting a lesser toll from whites. 

To implement this strategy of ghetto com- 
munity development, the administration had 
to contend with the apparatus of city govern- 
ment, which in most places was likely to 
resist directing any services to blacks. Merely 
to increase grants-in-aid intended for the 
ghetto would not do, for the cities were likely 
to use such funds to serve the groups to whom 
they were already tied—often at the expense 
of blacks, as experience with public housing 
and urban renewal had already shown (An- 
derson, 1964; Hartman, 1964; Gans, 1965). If 
the ghetto voters were to be reached by new 
federal programs, city government had some- 
how to be dealt with; the existing methods of 
giving grants-in-aid had to be changed.* But 
while local agencies had to be redirected or 


4 For a description of the emergence of direct fed- 
eral-city funding relations during the thirties and forties 
in the context of prevailing federal-state granting pat- 
terns, see Martin (1965). 
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circumvented, their collaboration was also 
essential; without it, federal programs were 
likely to be obstructed and federal strategy 
would backfire. There was no point in culti- 
vating the support of blacks only to alienate 
municipal agencies—and their white con- 
stituencies.° This delicate political problem 
of somehow intervening in the pattern of 
services to ghetto communities while main- 
taining the collaboration of local agencies 
shaped much of the federal activity for the 
urban ghetto during the sixties. 

The first of the new federal programs to 
be launched by the Kennedy administration 
was in delinquency prevention, and the first 
local project created under it, Mobilization 
for Youth, was located on the Lower East 
Side of New York City. The remainder of 
this chapter will describe the process of fed- 
eral intervention in municipal service pat- 
terns which underlay the Mobilization 
project. Some of the problems involved in 
such intervention, and the outlines of a 
strategy to deal with them, were already ap- 
parent in this early venture, 


EARLY DESIGN 


The new administration began ingly; 
all that was clear at first was dt eed bld 
be some kind of program for the inner city. 
But the emergence of delinquency as a 
primary focus was not accidental, According 
to federal reports, the national rate of ted 
juvenile court delinquency had doubl in 
the previous decade (Children’s Bureau, 1960: 
5). Mounting crime rates in the city were 
widely reported in the press and featured as a 
problem by an array of civic groups. More im- 
portant, “crime in the streets” was becoming 


This dilemma is vividly represented in the word- 
ing of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, which 
requires “maximum feasible participation” of the poor 
(a tactic to stimulate responsiveness in local agencies), 
and at the same time requires the inclusion of political, 
business, labor, and religious leaders; the school beard: 
the employment service; the public welfare department; 
Private social agencies; and neighborhood settlement 
houses. 


the focus of tension between major urban 
voting blocks, particularly between white 
ethnic groups and black newcomers. Indeed, 
conflict between blacks and whites was 
growing so intense that programs designed 
to placate one or the other of these contend- 
ing groups were being mangled. For ex- 
ample, public housing, because it was asso- 
ciated with the black poor, had aroused so 
much opposition from whites (particularly 
when projects made incursions into white 
neighborhoods) that it had come to a virtual 
standstill in many cities. 

By contrast, the delinquency problem 
seemed an especially fortunate issue around 
which to frame a federal program. It held out 
the promise of new services to blacks and, 
simultaneously, the promise of law and order 
to whites, The very services which would ap- 
peal to the swelling numbers in the ghettoes 
would also assuage the whites who feared the 
ghettoes, Mt 

The administration began its venture in de- 
linquency by calling together a group a 
perts and professional leaders, among them 
a representative from the Ford Foundation, 
which was widely associated with eh 
for the inner city. In this way the feder. 
effort was connected with ne n ideas 
and programs already in the field. 

The Ford Arai Sat played a uniquely 
entrepreneurial role in these events E 
Marris & Rein, 1967). Because the foun : 
tion had money to give, it attracted propa 
from a wide variety of groups and becat : 
kind of clearinghouse for ideas about a a 
bitious new ventures. And because they $a 


While Marris and Rein cover some of the gr 
analyzed in this chapter, they proceed from a wor 
ferent perspective, Underlying their account is a se 
of reform as being quite separate from interests ell 
terest politice—especially from local politics. a 
ingly, they treat reform ideals as independent fore , 
formers as essentially disinterested, and the adven! a 
teform as a rare flowering of public idealism. a 
contention in this chapter that reformers in es 
were definitely interested and that their ideals are 
and complemented their interests—in short, that me 
itself must be understood! as one of the themes Im 
play of interest politics 
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themselves as innovators and promoters, Ford 
personnel used these ideas widely and ac- 
tively in the course of dispersing—or not dis- 
persing—their money. 

During the 1950s the Ford Foundation had 
initiated a variety of projects in metropolitan 
government, urban renewal, education, de- 
linquency, criminal justice—in short, all of 
the current “urban problems”—under its pub- 
lic affairs division. Foundation staff saw the 
deterioration of the inner cities as a poten- 
tially explosive problem, compounded some- 
how of a failure in civic leadership and of in- 
stitutional obstructions to the assimilation of 
new urban groups. The proper role for the 
foundation, they thought, was to stimulate 
reform among the various people and or- 
ganizations whose activities somehow af- 
fected these urban problems. As one staff 
member said in retrospect, “There was no 
ideology in all this.” 

During the next few years foundation staff 
began to talk more with sociologists. Al- 
though they tended to regard divergencies 
among sociologists as “twists of theory,” still, 
as one staff member said, “We were very 
much interested by the conception of oppor- 
tunity systems, value systems, cultures and 
subcultures.” Among these theorists, Ford 
personnel were apparently particularly struck 
with Columbia University proponents of 
what came to be known as “opportunity 
theory” (see Cloward & Ohlin, 1960), which 
presumably was being developed into an ac- 
tion program on the Lower East Side of New 
York. Ford people began to talk the oppor- 
tunity-theory point of view at various meet- 
ings and to refer to it in reviewing their dif- 
ferent projects. It was these ideas that Ford 
staff brought, along with the promise of Ford 


7 Many of the historical observations in this chapter 
draw on evidence collected in an intensive study of 
Mobilization for Youth covering the period from 1957, 
when the project was first conceived, until the fall of 
1963, one year after the action program was put into op- 
eration. All quotations not otherwise identified are 
taken directly from written memoranda, correspondence, 
or interviews with participants. 


money, to the meeting of experts called by 
the new administration. 

According to opportunity theory, subcul- 
tural or group delinquency is a result of the 
discrepancy between aspirations and oppor- 
tunities in the poor community. Thus, while 
material success is widely aspired to in our so- 
ciety, opportunities for success are not widely 
or equally distributed. Lower-class youth are 
impeded by the institutions of the poor com- 
munity, ¢.g., inferior schools and scarce oc- 
cupational opportunities. Blocked from legiti- 
mate routes to success, they seek alternate 
routes to achievement in the delinquent sub- 
cultures of the community. It follows from 
this analysis that if legitimate routes to suc- 
cess are opened to slum youth, delinquency 
will be reduced. These views, while far from 
specific, did suggest that an antidelinquency 
program should be concerned with providing 
educational and employment opportunities in 
the slum community. In this way the problem 
of delinquency, interpreted as the problem of 
enlarging opportunities by reducing institu- 
tional barriers to the minority poor, provided 
a rationale for a federal move to reach into 
black communities with some of the services 
and economic benefits that blacks, spurred 
by the civil rights movement, were beginning 
to demand. 


INITIATING COLLABORATION 


In order to implement the new strategy for 
the cities, a collaborative network had to be 
established among a wide range of agencies, 
federal and local, public and private. The di- 
verse service resources of these agencies were 
needed to make the “clubhouse” approach 
effective and, in any case, their political sup- 
port was necessary if the strategy was not to 


be obstructed. 


COLLABORATION ON THE FEDERAL LEVEL 


Shortly after the 1960 election, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime was established by execu- 
tive order and directed to “coordinate” the 
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various federal activities in delinquency. As 
an initial instrument of federal action, the 
committee was structured to assure it several 
advantages. It was headed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy, and so would be re- 
sponsive to the White House. It also in- 
cluded the secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
secretary of the Department of Labor, and so 
could hope to draw on a range of existing 
agencies that controlled funds and programs 
which presumably could be redirected to the 
new inner-city ventures. The committee de- 
vice also made possible at least a liaison re- 
lationship with the agencies that had come 
to think of delinquency as their own terrain. 

The first task of the committee was to draft 
new legislation and oversee its passa 
through the Congress, Traditionally, the 
federal agencies directly concerned with de- 
linquency legislation were the Children’s 
Bureau and the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH), both divisions of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Children’s Bureau had a juvenile de- 
linquency branch, established in 1952, whose 
main activities were to hold conferences, issue 
publications, and send consultants around the 
country. The staff was small and had legis- 
lative authority only to provide technical 
services, 

Once delinquency became a public issue 
in the 1950s, the bureau stepped up its public 
relations activities, hoping to promote federal 
legislation to support its constituent social 
agencies throughout the country with more 
staff, facilities, and research. Implicit in this 
activity, at least for some of t on the 
Children’s Bureau staff, was the view that the 
compelling problem of juvenile delinquency 
might be exploited by the bureau to regain 
some of the stature it had lost since its found- 
ing in 1912. However, their programmatic 
ideas on delinquency were loose, formed to 
accommodate the competing agencies with 
which they dealt in child welfare, public wel- 
fare, and corrections. And so they continued 
to make recommendations for diverse services 
for delinquent children, calling for federal 


legislation to provide matching grants to 
state and local agencies (Children’s Bureau, 
1960; Beck, 1965). 

NIMH, for its part, had begun to sponsor 
research and demonstration projects in de- 
linquency as early as 1954, Initially it had con- 
ceived of delinquency research as focusing 
largely on individual mental health but, re- 
flecting changes in the dominant professional 
ideas of the day, it later expanded its per- 
spective to include studies based on a broader 
sociological view of the causes of delin- 
quency. NIMH justified itself to the Con- 
gress by emphasizing the practical benefits of 
research as well as, in the case of delinquency, 
the promising prospects of new treatment 
methods. It had been exploring the possibility 
of sponsoring a community-wide experiment 
in order to test treatment methods consistent 
with a sociological perspective. 

For six nc the 1950s, prodded by 
the federal agencies with stakes in delin- 
quency activity, the Congress held hearings 
on delinquency legislation. As one observer 
remarked: 


Delinquency was like sin, always good fasid 
hearing. . . . Mayor Wagner would bring dona 
his suitcase full of knives and other weer 
taken from gang members—I think he just s 
the suitcase here each year and opened it up 4 
the hearing. 


But while the Congress was becoming alert 
to the delinquency problem, the prope 
legislation had little spark and acquired ty 
important political support. It called for 
eral aid to state and local communities to sup- 
port increased facilities and staffs—that sy 
for more funds to be expended through tra 
ditional agencies on various ongoing an 
parochial activities. 


* By stressing the need for research in dingue 
the National Institute for Mental Health emphasis 
its 1959 report to Congress just how little was kne pis 
in the field, Indeed, the report was so convincing ud 
these grounds that a skeptical reader might wonder al 
basis remained for the arguments recommending á 
forms in treatment methods that the report went oF 
make 
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The first signs of congressional stirring in 
response to the rising delinquency rates came 
from a subcommittee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, headed by Representative 
John Fogarty (D-R.I.). Representative Fo- 
garty called on the Children’s Bureau and 
NIMH to prepare reports on the delinquency 
problem. The committee responded with 
some new appropriations, the larger part of 
which went to the more prestigious NIMH 
(Congress, and especially Representative Fo- 
garty, was said to be somewhat disdainful 
of the female social workers of the Children’s 
Bureau). 

The real political push, however, came with 
the new administration of 1960. With the 
attorney general taking the lead in mobiliz- 
ing congressional support, legislation in the 
form of the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Control Act of 1961 was soon en- 
acted permitting the federal funding of six- 
teen pilot delinquency programs in local com- 
munities. The first of these, as we have noted, 
was Mobilization for Youth on New York's 
Lower East Side. 


COLLABORATION AMONG LOCAL AGENCIES 


The new federal program found a vast 
array of local organizations, in a sense, ready 
and waiting. The mounting rates of delin- 
quency during the 1950s were coming into 
focus in the city governments, the univer- 
sities, and the local neighborhoods. To hun- 
dreds of agencies in scores of cities the de- 
linquency problem seemed an opportunity 
for the expansion of their organizational ac- 
tivities. It was these organizations with which 
the federal government would have to deal 
in pursuing its strategy of intervention and 
collaboration, and the innumerable_accom- 
modations with these agencies helped to 
shape the youth-development projects that 
finally emerged. The Mobilization for Youth 
venture was not a simple act of the new ad- 
ministration; rather, it was the culmination 
of negotiations and accommodations among 
an array of federal and local groups whose 
initial concerns with the delinquency prob- 


lem could be traced back to the early 1950s. 

During the fifties, local social agencies on 
the Lower East Side, particularly the settle- 
ment houses, had become increasingly con- 
cerned about the fighting gangs that roamed 
the neighborhood. The settlements and 
churches had attempted to deal with the prob- 
lem by sponsoring recreation and counseling 
projects and by organizing a “community 
alert” to warn of gang trouble. One evening 
in 1957, local agency people met at the Henry 
Street Settlement House to discuss these vari- 
ous efforts. A Henry Street board member 
was apparently sufficiently impressed by the 
urgency of the problem to offer a small grant 
to explore “what it would take,” as one par- 
ticipant put it, “to really do the job.” 

What it would take, the local agency peo- 
ple decided, was enough money to launch a 
community-wide program that would “make 
use of everything we knew to help children 
and families.” Local efforts thus far had been 
hampered, they felt, by inadequate resources. 
“The problem now is not so much how to 
do it, since the methods are known; the prob- 
lem is to find sufficient means to meet the 
whole problem.”® What no one said (but 
everyone knew) was that the local agencies 
needed money. Contributions had been fall- 
ing off as a result of the shifting population 
of the Lower East Side. The earlier Jewish 
poor, who had drawn contributions from 
Jewish philanthropies, were being replaced 
by Puerto Ricans and Negroes, who did not 
attract philanthropic contributions. 

But if the local agencies felt they needed 
money, it was to continue the services they 
had been providing and to expand them to 
a scale commensurate with what they con- 
sidered to be community needs. As one of the 
group said later, “We were well aware of 
many little and often meaningful experi- 
ences, but these were too small. No one had 
tried to build everything into a project that 
people needed.” Or, as another local leader 


9 Quoted from one of the earliest Mobilization docu- 
ments prepared under the auspices of Henry Street 


Settlement. 
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said in an early interview with the press, “We 
must be allowed to do everything we know 
how to do, at one time, in one place.” In other 
words, the cooperating local agencies com- 
prising the Henry Street group proposed to 
saturate the community with their kinds of 
services. 

As for the program specifics, an early 
prospectus described such services as recrea- 
tional activities, casework and group work, 
family counseling, and community organiza- 
tion. These services would be provided by 
the settlements, which were said to be “at the 
core of the neighborhood” and thus in the 
best position to bring services to children and 
their families and also to improve the neigh- 
borhood climate by “helping people to help 
each other.” 

The Henry Street group began to solicit 
funds from several sources. It received some 
encouragement from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, which had been looking 
for a “community laboratory” to serve as a 
testing ground for its new sociological per- 
spective on naa oe A long perio of 
negotiation ensued between NIMH and the 
local groups, during which several proposals 
were submitted and turned down before the 
project was finally given planning funds. 
Throughout this process, various themes 
were reiterated by members of the NIMH 
committee, The local agencies should be 
united in support of the pr ls. Relation- 
ships should be establi with “outside 
centers of power”—especially with such pub- 
lic institutions as the schools—so as to ensure 
some “transfer of power” in the improvement 
of the community, The pr l should pro- 
vide a means of bringing about innovations 
in the practices of existing agencies, since in- 
novation was essential if agencies were once 
again to serve the community, The services 
introduced by the proposed program should 
have the potential of becoming indigenous. 
And something should be done for the Lower 
East Side, a neighborhood that had con- 
tributed so much to America’s cultural 


heritage. 


Consistent with NIMH’s own organiza- 
tional perspective, two conditions were espe- 
cially stressed. As an agency of government, 
NIMH was anxious to avoid the political 
repercussions of the interagency squabbling 
that had long characterized the Lower East 
Side, a territory densely settled with social 
agencies. The community would have to 
demonstrate its readiness by establishing a 
firm collaborative structure to receive the 
money, The Henry Street Settlement had 
already begun to try to develop “cooperative 
working relationships” with other local insti- 
tutions on whose territorial prerogatives the 
Henry Street program infringed. The evolu- 
tion of a structure for local collaboration was 
marked by internecine dealings, themselves 
an elaborate story, revolving around local 
struggles for dominance. It was clear to 
the local agency leaders, however, that a 
cooperative arrangement was nee 
if funds were to be granted, and they di 
in time submit to a collaborative struc 
ture, which they named Mobilization for 
Youth, a 

More important, NIMH was a resear 
oriented agency, so it required that the new 
project include a research and evaluation 
component, which would have to be ba 
at a university. While the local practitioners 
held no particular brief for academic fe 
search, NIMH requirements were © f 
After initial negotiations with a group a 
New York University were disrupted by in- 
ternal struggles among the local agencies, 
Columbia University School of Social v 
was approached and agreed to prepare à 
search proposal. 

This new linkage, in shifting the center of 
influence to the university, seemed also 
shift the goals and ideas for the program. i 

iversi as they sa 
university researchers werc, as the 
themselves, “the ones who could get in 
money.” They shared the NIMH interest 
scientific research and not accidentally, 
they were close professional associates © a 
NIMH advisory committee, which was ¢ a 
posed of nationally known academicians 4 
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professionals, including one of the Columbia 
University researchers. ° 

The stress on research meant that whatever 
action programs were developed should lend 
themselves to research evaluation; research 
and action, as one of the review committee 
members said, “should test each other.” Ser- 
vice programs should be derived from the 
theoretical underpinnings of research, and 
the success of these services should be suscep- 
tible to research evaluation.’ In concrete 
terms this meant that the local Mobilization 
group would have to undergo an extended re- 
search-and-planning period during which 
suitable new proposals would be developed, 
and during which the university researchers 
would have a great deal to say about the 
formulation of service programs. 

The resulting proposal, prepared with an 
NIMH planning grant (and later funded by 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Crime, the Ford Foun- 
dation, and the City of New York), was put 
forward in terms of the delinquency-and- 
opportunity perspective, and stressed the im- 
portance of programs to improve educational 
and work opportunities in the neighborhood. 
The initial Henry Street group had taken 
quite another view and stressed quite dif- 
ferent programs. The improvement of be- 
havior, they said, “calls for the skilled use of 
personal contact through face-to-face meth- 
ods,” that is, for the direct services in coun- 
seling and recreation that settlements have 
traditionally provided. But other of their 
views were not inconsistent with the oppor- 
tunity-theory perspective. They had described 
their neighborhood as one in which “the hori- 
zon is limited . . . where there are poor 
prospects for social or economic advance- 


10 This is by no means unusual. NIMH relied on 
reputable professionals as consultants for its grant de- 
cisions. It also sought to make its grants to reputable 
professionals. The result was that the funder and the 
funded were in many cases associated, or even identical. 

11 This account is based on the reports of several peo- 
ple who were present at the deliberations of the NIMH 
ad hoc review committee. 


ment.” Such notions eased for them the shift 
that was demanded by NIMH and to which 
they acceded, for services of any kind would 
bring them funds. 


COLLABORATION AMONG 
MUNICIPAL AGENCIES 


Various other groups and organizations 
were also moving in response to the oppor- 
tunities presented by the delinquency prob- 
lem. The Youth Board had been founded in 
the late 1940s to do “street work” with delin- 
quency-prone youth, as well as to provide the 
usual assortment of services in group work, 
family counseling, and community organi- 
zation. The Youth Board had also been 
charged with the coordination of all other 
youth services in the city. This, however, was 
a formal prerogative which the board had no 
capacity to implement in the face of the vast 
array of existing organizations providing 
services to youth, each of which was anxious 
to protect its jurisdiction against any “co- 
ordinator,” and some of which indeed 
claimed the role of coordinator for their own. 

At the same time, the city administrator’s 
office, also formally charged with coordina- 
tion and also without the resources and au- 
thority to coordinate, was searching for a 
public issue and program around which to 
make a bid for increased powers. Delin- 
quency might be such an issue, and services 
to children and youth might be such a pro- 
gram. Still, the kinds of recommendations 
then being put forward by different agencies, 
each merely stressing the expansion of its 
own parochial services, did not seem to pro- 
vide the rationale for the comprehensive 
jurisdiction the city administrator’s office was 
seeking to develop. 

As gang delinquency mounted in the 1950s, 
various civic groups began to express con- 
cern, and fastened on the apparent lack of 
coordination of services for children and 
youth, an issue which was in part created for 
them by the two city agencies involved. 
Mayor Wagner responded by commissioning 
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a study (as mayors are inclined to do when 
competing claims create a political dilemma). 
The findings of that study also called for co- 
ordination, but questioned the claim of the 
Youth Board to this role on the ground that 
it was administratively unsound to expect an 
operating agency to coordinate the activities 
of other agencies. Still, study reports are suf- 
fered easily, especially in New York City, 
and no action seemed imminent. 

A protest from a group of Harlem leaders, 
however, precipitated a decision among the 
competing claims of the Youth Board, the 
city administrator's office, and other youth- 
serving agencies. In 1961 the Youth Board, 
together with the Jewish Board of Guardians 
and the Community Mental Health Board, 
had initiated a psychiatric street-work project 
in Harlem. Bolstered by the new concern 
for Negro rights, the Harlem group took 
affront at this fresh display of “social-welfare 
colonialism.” No Harlem leaders had been 
consulted; no Harlem agencies had been in- 
cluded. The group took its protest to the 
mayor a week before election. Squirming to 
evade this new assault, the mayor turned to 
the city administrator’s office and charged it 
to begin forthwith the coordination of youth 
services, 

The city administrator's office, of course, 
welcomed this unexpected reinforcement of 
its jurisdictional claims, Still, more was 
needed than the mayor's mandate to make 
these claims good. The city administrator was 
therefore alert to Prospects for new funds 
and programs being talked about by the Ford 
Foundation (which had been tapping various 
city agencies for reactions to its project ideas) 
and the new President's Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Youth Crime. Thus, in 
1961, the city was ripe for a bid from the 
federal government. There was political pres- 
sure on the mayor for a “new approach,” 
there was an agency in the city government 
whose own interest would nicely comple- 
ment the federal endeavor, and there was 
“community readiness” in the group eagerly 
secking funds on the Lower East Side. 
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MECHANISMS TO FACILITATE 
COLLABORATION 


In 1962 the Mobilization for Youth project 
was officially launched with an announce- 
ment by the White House of a $13.5 million 
grant. The project’s jurisdiction was a sixty- 
seven-block area carved out of the Lower East 
Side; its arsenal for “delinquency prevention” 
included an elaborate battery of programs in 
education and youth employment, as well as 
assorted services to groups, individuals, and 
families in the community. Some of these pro- 
grams were to be staffed and managed by 
the new project, some were to be run in 
partnership with municipal agencies, and 
some were to be contracted out to existing 
local agencies. Several federal agencies, the 
city government, and the Ford Foundation 
were funding it. Columbia University was 
tied to the project as a research partner. Rep- 
resentatives from Columbia, several city 
agencies, and local groups sat on its seventy- 
five-member board. Thus, the organizations 
involved in this carly version of “creative 
federalism” reached from the federal gov- 
ernment to the local neighborhood, and swept 
in both public and private groups. A i 
ginning had been made in the new federa 
strategy of intervention and collaboration in 
patterns of service to the ghetto. « 

The key ingredient in forging a coalition 
from among groups with ordinarily diverse 
interests and outlooks was the incentive © 
new federal money, matched by the an 
ness of local agencies for new funds. Butt 
national government moved gingerly. It ha 
neither the authority nor the rescuroes 
enact a strategy for the inner city unilaterally: 
At the outset, different organizations 19 
different places, already alerted by the sit 
tion given the delinquency problem el 
press and by civic groups and political lea ed 
made their separative and competitive bi 
for public funds. These agencies had strong 
commitments to their existing approaches, 
commitments held fast by tradition and con- 
stituency. And so federal money was dan 
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before local groups and meted out through an 
elaborate process of accommodation in which 
programs were broadened, diffused, and 
altered to meet the terms of political trading. 
Still, the various parties to the dealing were 
obviously not equal partners. As each grant 
was negotiated, federal conditions were im- 
posed and, although these conditions were 
often compromised subsequently, the federal 
agencies continued to exert the dominant in- 
fluence. Moreover, the national administra- 
tion dispersed its money through mecha- 
nisms that promoted collaboration, while 
easing the way for federal intervention. 


STRUCTURAL MECHANISMS 


To ensure their cooperation, the federal 
government required that a structure be 
formed which actually incorporated the 
groups whose support was needed. The Mo- 
bilization project was vested with a struc- 
ture that included national, city-wide, and 
neighborhood groups—as multiple sponsors, 
as representatives on the seventy-five-member 
board, or as partners in various program ac- 
tivities. The city’s support meant not only the 
mayor’s office and the city administrator but 
also a number of city agencies, which had to 
be propitiated either because the new pro- 
grams impinged on their jurisdictions or be- 
cause the programs required their positive 
cooperation. In the local neighborhood, sup- 
port was needed from the settlement houses, 
churches, and local political leaders whose 
territorial and functional jurisdictions were 
directly affected. All of these groups were 
structurally tied into the new venture. 

The narrow jurisdiction of the project was 
another structural feature which paved the 
way for cooperation. The diverse groups from 
which commitments had to be secured were 
likely to be wary of intrusions on their 
domains. To smooth the way, the new project 
was set up with narrowly designated limits. 
As a community-development venture, it was 
to cover only a small area on the Lower East 
Side. Furthermore, it was defined as a “dem- 


onstration,” and so would run for only a 
restricted period of time. Existing organiza- 
tions were in this way reassured; any in- 
fringement on their jurisdictions were to be 
limited in scope and would continue for only 
a limited time. 


PROFESSIONALISM AS A MECHANISM 


The federal agencies were the nexus for a 
new scientifically oriented professionalism 
which has become as important in social 
welfare as in other fields of national life 
(Piven, 1967a). This sort of professionalism 
played a key role in promoting federal inter- 
vention and collaboration through the 
Mobilization project. For one thing, organiza- 
tional links had to be established, and chang- 
ing ideas communicated. In this process the 
professionals associated with the university, 
the foundation, and the federal bureaucracy 
were important agents. They gave advice as 
consultants, they served on advisory com- 
mittees, they set fashions in ideas through the 
influence of their writings. These were the 
cosmopolitan professionals, moving easily 
from one organizational context to another, 
receiving grants even while they advised the 
granting agencies. 

More important, these professionals formed 
a consensus of experts buttressing a political 
strategy. They lent to the new endeavor the 
prestige of their university associations, the 
authority of science, and the promise of prog- 
ress through scientific investigation. They 
were persuasive and articulate advocates of 
the “advanced” program ideas that were to 
take precedence over local and parochial 
agency practice. At the same time, the ex- 
pertise employed by professionals swathed the 
project in an obscurity which, by preventing 
close scrutiny of the implications of various 
program activities, minimized dissension 
among the diverse groups in the collabora- 
tion (Piven, 1967b). In short, the professional 
experts associated with the Mobilization ef- 
fort provided important political resources for 
the federal venture into the cities. 
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RATIONALES AS MECHANISMS 


The Mobilization for Youth project was to 
be an example of a comprehensive and coor- 
dinated approach to social welfare, a social- 
planning approach to community develop- 
ment, an experiment in social engineering, 
and so forth. Whatever one might think of 
the substance of these rationales, they pro- 
vided several advantages in promoting col- 
laboration.’* Where concrete plans might 
have precipitated conflict among groups with 
diverse interests and perspectives, these gen- 
cralities could be more easily accepted, ac- 
commodating the diverse interests and per- 
spectives of the collaborators. Perhaps the 
most useful rationale in this regard was the 
stress on experimentation and innovation, 
which served to relax the logic of any set of 
ideas, permitting an almost startling flexi- 
bility (as evidenced by a Ford Foundation 
official’s comment that “Poverty with spirit 
can do tremendous things”). To call for inno- 
vation was to call for action, but precisely 
what kind of action seemed unimportant, 

One thing that could be said of these gen- 
eral ideas is that they were all-embracing, 
and this was useful in still another way. A 
multifaceted and comprehensive project 
meant, in effect, a variety of rogram ac- 
tivities designed to entice the different 
agencies whose collaboration was needed, 
each according to its own orientation and in- 
terest. And, all talk of comprehensiveness 
aside, as each group focused on the aspects 
of the project that were germane to its own 
interests, it showed little desire to examine 
the total set of actions contemplated by the 
Project or to contend with the ideas that in- 
spired those actions. For example, the staff of 
the city administrator's office saw in Mobili- 
zation for Youth an opportunity to expand 
their own planning functions and were quite 
indifferent to the youth recreation programs 
included as a concession to the local volun- 
tary agencies. Ideas like “comprehensive and 


12 For a discussion of the uses of ideas in smoothing 
the way for political and bureaucratic actos, see Piven 
(19685). 
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coordinated social planning” seemed able to 
sweep together these diverse activities, lend- 
ing them coherence and distinction. 


PROCEEDING BY TRIAL AND ERROR 


The federal problem of intervention and 
collaboration in the cities was not solved allat 
once. Mobilization for Youth was only the be- 
ginning of a strategy that was developed 
through a continuing process of trial and 
error. Programs were fumbled, overreaching 
themselves only to be withdrawn and then 
put forward again with new and conciliatory 
elaborations. The executive directors of the 
early juvenile delinquency projects suffered 
startling occupational mortality—including, 
in time, the executive staff of Mobilization— 
as one after another ran afoul of city govern- 
ment; in the end, only a few projects sur- 
vived, a 

Conflict stemmed primarily from jurisdic- 
tional squabbles between new neighborh 
agencies established with federal funds and 
traditional municipal departments. The fact 
that these new agencies tried to serve ghetto 
groups by pressuring municipal agencies a 
did not help; and, of course, local politi 
leaders soon realized that the new fun 
being channelled directly to neighborhoods 
could not be exploited by them for patronage 
and publicity. When the antipoverty program 
generated a similar system of neighbor 
agencies, but on a much larger scale, mayors 
and local bureaucrats throughout the lan 
were outraged, The national administration 
subsequently retreated, conceding new a ? 
ministrative guidelines providing for mon 
city control. The model cities program as 
subsequently designed to avoid some oT i 

uising conflict by funnelling federal X 
fits to the ghetto by way of city government, 
Thus it embraced local politicians, but never 
theless subjected them to the federal require- 
ment that they negotiate and reach acco 
dations with ghetto residents and lea 
before funds would be allocated. th 

The originators of Mobilization for You a 
often noted proudly that Mobilization was 
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model for the early delinquency-prevention 
programs and, subsequently, for other com- 
munity-action programs. They attributed this 
influence to the power of the new ideas of 
service being developed on the Lower East 
Side. Mobilization was indeed influential, 
but not as a programmatic model. It was in- 
fluential because it had been an opportune 
context in which the federal agencies could 
explore new modes of intervention and col- 
laboration in the cities. It was this political 
strategy which became the “model” for later 
programs."® 


SUBORDINATION OF 
SOCIAL PLANNING 


Most welfare-oriented professionals espouse 
a comprehensive, rationalistic approach to 
policy-making; that is to say, public decisions 
should be made in terms of first principles of 
knowledge and value and should take ac- 
count of all the conditions pertinent to these 
first principles. Advocates of social planning 
extend this ideal, believing that the diverse 
activities of various agencies can presumably 
be coordinated in terms of coherent and con- 
sistent interpretations of public-policy issues. 

But, as this history reveals, organizations 
enter into collaboration in quite another way. 
The bases for cooperation are the interests of 
the different parties rather than a compre- 
hensive and rationalized scheme of action. 
“Public policy” is a conglomerate, bits and 
pieces of which are divided and shifted about 
to secure the support necessary for collective 
action, 

In its first Report to the President, the Pres- 
ident’s Committee described the new Mobili- 
zation for Youth project as 


the most advanced program yet devised to com- 
bat delinquency on a broad scale. Never before 
have neighborhood workers, the city govern- 


13 Direct intervention in the ghetto was not the fed- 
eral government's only strategy for dealing with its 
political troubles in the cities, although it came to be the 
most important (sec Cloward & Piven, 1967; Piven & 
Cloward, 1967). 


ment, the federal government, private agencies, 
and a great university of the stature of Columbia 
University joined together for a planned co- 
ordinated attack on the sources of delinquency. 
Mobilization for Youth is the first concrete ex- 
ample of the comprehensive local action we be- 
lieve necessary to meet the complex problems 
facing today’s youth (President's Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, 1962: 
20).14 


The Mobilization for Youth project was in- 
deed comprehensive, in the sense that an 
array of neighborhood, city, and federal 
agencies had been brought into collaboration. 
In the process, however, a range of goals had 
been promulgated for the project, and a va- 
riety of programs and structures had been 
incorporated. Most of the goals were very gen- 
eral and possibly even contradictory. More- 
over, the relationship of goals to concrete pro- 
grams and structures was at best unclear.’ 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 
OF SOCIAL POLICY 


From the perspective of its original NIMH 
sponsors, the Mobilization project was a sci- 
entific investigation of delinquency-preven- 
tion techniques. Indeed, some of the early 
publicity described the project as a new ven- 
ture in “social engineering.” According to 
this view the project area was, in effect, a 
sixty-seven-block laboratory in which the 
service programs would be carried out as a 
series of scientific experiments. 

A scientific investigation entailed several 
requirements, none easy to meet. It meant 
that the programs would be designed with 
reference to research surveys conducted dur- 
ing the earlier planning period. It also meant 


14 In 1963 Congresswoman Edith Green (D-Ore.) 
took it upon herself to denounce these claims as extrav- 
agant, demanding more modest and practical endeavors, 
much to the discomfiture of administration officials. 

15 The planning document that described the battery 
of Mobilization programs, and the structural arrange- 
ments to implement them, ran to over six hundred 
pages; even so it was often far from detailed (see Mo- 
bilization for Youth, 1961). 
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that the results of the action programs would 
be carefully evaluated by scientific research, 
Finally, a scientific investigation meant that 
the overall framework for the service pro- 
grams was derived from basic theoretical 
formulations regarding delinquency. Little of 
this was, in fact, realizable, 

For research data to be useful in formu- 
lating programs, an extended wait would be 
required to permit an interchange between 
data and program designs. But most of the 
local organizational backers of Mobilization, 
as well as the practitioners hired as staff, 
wanted visible services, and quickly. As a re- 
sult, the scheduling of research and the plan- 
ning of action were contemporaneous; other- 
wise, the action programs (and presumably 
the goal of reducing delinquency) would 
have been considerably delayed, 

Even if such a delay had been acceptable, 
the research could be useful in designing pro- 
grams suggested by the opportunity-theory 
perspective only if the data gathered were 
pertinent to that w; tive. One of the 
major devices used by the research team was 
the attitude survey, through which adoles- 
cents and adults in the community were 
questioned about their opinions and percep- 
tions on a range of items, particularly their 
attitudes toward delinquency and their per- 
ceptions of opportunities. Such surveys have 
become very popular in sociology, and survey 
methodology has become highly refined. But 
the information suggested as relevant by the 
opportunity-theory perspective—the distribu- 
tion of employment opportunities, for exam- 
ple, or the existence of institutional barriers 
to educational achievement or to occupational 
mobility—could not be gathered by com- 
munity attitude surveys, Although research 
techniques were well suited to conducting 
surveys, pertinent research on institutional 
structures was difficult to develop. No less im- 
portant (as became evident when such studies 
were suggested), these institutions were not 
willing to lend themselves to research 
scrutiny, and the project had no means of 
coercing them. 

Several studies were designed with the in- 
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tent of evaluating program outcomes; how- 
ever, the rigid requirements of that kind of 
experimental research were in continual ten- 
sion with the imperatives of providing 
services, and only a few of the studies were 
successfully completed, For example, experi- 
mental research required that control groups 
be set up, meaning that some people would 
arbitrarily be denied services and others 
would arbitrarily be selected for services. An 
experimental design also required that each 
program and its service population remain 
discrete, that is, that the diverse program ac- 
tivities not overlap and contaminate each 
other. Such restrictions seemed intolerable to 
practitioners who saw services as filling 
human needs, and who also believed in the 
multifaceted approach. Moreover, practi- 
tioners, particularly in a neighborhood- 
based project, had to concern themselves with 
maintaining the goodwill of their clientele, 
who could scarcely be expected to appreci- 
ate the scientific investigation of social policy 
as grounds for denying or limiting aie 
If program outcomes were to be evaluate 
by research, program activities would also 
have to be clearly structured and stable so 
that the research studies would be evaluating 
some definable method and not a fluid an 
changing process of uncertain character. But 
practitioners could not be bound in advance, 
trusting as they did to their experience ac 
art in dealing with situations that could n 
be fully appreciated at the outset and "3 ' 
in any case, were always changing. Fin 
evaluation of programs required that the by 
tended outcomes be defined by researc 
indices, preferably subject to quantifia 
measurement. Most social welfare services 
however, are associated with valued oe 
comes of a very diffuse and qualitative Set 
A process of specification and quantifica as 
was likely to limit the focus to outcomes th 
could be clearly described and mesed S 
these were likely to be both different fr : 
and fewer than the outcomes considered per 
tinent by the practitioners. Fs 
In short, neither research interests nor 2 
search personnel were so authoritative as 
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structure the service programs or to force 
definition of their intended outcomes. Mo- 
bilization for Youth was a collaborative en- 
deavor, backed by groups with research 
interests and groups with social welfare in- 
terests. Accordingly, the project undertook 
both research and social welfare operations, 
blending and compromising both research 
and service imperatives. 

Quite apart from the limitations imposed 
by a project in which practitioners—and not 
academics—had considerable say, the goal of 
a scientific experiment in social policy was 
formidable, even in the abstract. The basic 
theory of delinquency and opportunity was 
far too broad and abstract to be “tested” by 
researching concrete programs. Such an ex- 
tension of the theory would have been an 
overwhelming intellectual task. In any case, 
the kinds of evaluation that would be made 
possible by such an extension of the theory 
would not test theory but only specific propo- 
sitions describing the action strategies. This 
inherent gap between basic theory and con- 
crete action did not seem to be recognized by 
the federal agencies responsible, which were 
only too willing to borrow the authority of 
science to support their endeavors. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


To the Congress, the administration, and 
those in the wider public who paid attention, 
Mobilization for Youth was a delinquency- 
prevention project, funded principally from 
delinquency appropriations designated by the 
Congress.” According to the project’s own 


16 During the carly sixties another “public problem,” 
that of poverty—especially urban poverty—was rapidly 
gaining prominence, a shift encouraged by the admin- 
istration’s gradual expansion of its strategy for the inner 
cities. The opportunity theory of the Mobilization plan- 
ners lent itself nicely to the shift. Delinquency was pre- 
sumably associated with inequities in opportunities in the 
poor community. The language describing programs to 
reduce delinquency included such phrases as “total com- 
munity development,” which anticipated the language 
of subsequent federal programs initiated to fight the 
War on Poverty. It was with the greatest of case that, 
in a statement of goals adopted by the Mobilization 


statements, reducing delinquency depended 
on “community development,” involving far- 
reaching changes in the occupational struc- 
ture, in the schools, and in a range of other 
institutions that shaped life opportunities in 
the poor community. Of these, change in the 
occupational structure to increase employ- 
ment opportunities for lower-class youth was 
considered most important. 

But as the planners scrutinized the strate- 
gies available to a neighborhood-based en- 
deavor with no jurisdiction over other public 
agencies, it became apparent that a local 
project could affect employment only in 
rather insignificant ways: by providing work- 
training slots for out-of-school youth and by 
putting some on the project’s own payroll. 
The schools, as it turned out, were also largely 
inaccessible to the project. At most, school 
personnel could be induced to join in pro- 
grams auxiliary to the regular school curricu- 
lum. Community development had been con- 
ceived as requiring radical changes in a 
number of major institutions, but the project 
did not control these institutions and so was 
thrown back upon the small and peripheral 
programs it could generate out of its own 
resources. 

If Mobilization did not control other insti- 
tutions, it might still be able to stimulate 
them to change, at least in the view of the 
sponsoring federal agencies. The principal 
strategy to promote institutional change, 
whether in the local voluntary agencies or 
the public services, was to be co-optation."” 
The agencies to be affected, such as the 
Board of Education and the Department of 
Welfare, should be involved in the project; in 


board in June 1963 (a year after the project had en- 
tered its action phase), the first priority was changed 
to reducing poverty “in order to prevent and control 
delinquency.” In 1964 poverty funds became available 
and Mobilization became a full-fledged poverty program. 

17 Some time after the project was in operation, 
another strategy for stimulating institutional change be- 
gan to be stressed in delinquency prevention as well as 
in other federal programs, a strategy that is familiar to 
the reader as “maximum feasible participation of the 
poor.” For a discussion of this later strategy, see Piven 
(1966; 1970). 
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this way, they would be influenced by the 
new program ideas. Thus, its early concern 
for change in local social agency practice led 
NIMH to require the collaboration of the 
voluntary agencies within Mobilization’s ju- 
risdiction. Subsequently, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, concentrating on the public services, 
required the involvement of hi city govern- 
ment. In the end, the project had multiple 
ties to outside agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, which helped fund the project, sat on 
its board, and shared in the administration of 
many of the programs. 

Federal funds were, of course, the principal 
incentive for inducing collaboration, Once 
they were collaborators, the agencies would 
be exposed to the merits of the innovative pro- 
grams and also to continuing persuasion by 
the project staff. But as it turned out, once 
the bot were granted there was no way of 
ensuring subsequent adoption of pilot pro- 
grams. Moreover, the strategy of inducing 
change through co-optation was pursued on 
all levels of the project; the city and local 
agencies, which were the targets of change, 
were also on the governing board of the 
Project and so were often more influential 
than influenced, 

Institutional change meant different things 
to different participants in the project. To the 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
ramet and Youth Crime it meant es ially 

at the Mobilization project should be used 
to stimulate the reorganization of the public 
agencies in the direction of rationally planned 
coordination of services. This view was also 
prominent in the city administrator's office, 
which saw planning as its own proper func- 
tion and Mobilization for Youth as a way to 
begin to implement it. According to these 
views, Mobilization was an administrative 
experiment which would mark the path for 
future reorganization of the public services. 


* Outside agencies sometimes were coadmunistrators 
of particular programs and sometimes were contracting 
agents who actually took over responsibility for 3 pro- 
gram. 
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The Mobilization project would thus initiate 
“comprehensive” and “coordinated” services 
by the liaisons it formed with the major pub- 
lic social welfare agencies. For Mobilization 
to be instrumental in developing public plan- 
ning, however, it would need considerable in- 
fluence over the public services, which, as ex- 
perience showed, it did not have. 

Alternatively, it was also thought that Mo- 
bilization might demonstrate “comprehen- 
sive” and “coordinated” programming 
within the boundaries of its own activities, 
However, the project was not structured to 
do even this, for each of the programs within 
the project had considerable latitude. Each 
was staffed by professionals who thought of 
themselves as dealing with quite distinctive 
problems to which they brought quite dis- 
tinctive techniques. Program divisions within 
the project even formed their own external 
organizational liaisons, In any case, if Mo- 
bilization for Youth were to demonstrate a 
prehensive and coordinated planning only 
within its own boundaries, it would fall far 
short of addressing the social conditions be- 
lieved to underlie delinquency. 


CONTRADICTIONS AND ACCOMMODATIONS 


These contradictions never overwhelmed 
the project planners, perhaps because a 
were wise enough not to make too nen 
an attempt to derive program activities ; 
statements about the goals of the project. re 
battery of programs was formed in qu 
another way—through innumerable accom 
modations with the different organizitan 
partners, Even the local agencies, which pa 
in the end only minor partners, still got! Al 
share of funds for counseling and recreation 
activities, But while statements about P 
did not dictate this process of accom pel 
tion, they were still useful. AIl of the agen 
could share not only in the benefits oft no 
grams but also in the prestige attending og 
lofty purposes. The local agencies, by makina 
an early bid for funds, had brought the = 
eral strategy for the inner city to the ‘ad 
East Side. In this way they not only 
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gotten new program monies but also had 
transformed their jurisdictional terrain into 
a sixty-seven-block laboratory in community 
development to prevent delinquency—and 
poverty—by strategies of innovation and ex- 
perimentation, and by comprehensive and 
coordinated reorganization of social services. 


CONCLUSION 


_ As the proposals of the Great Society fade 
into history, liberals are becoming skeptical 
of government social welfare programs. 
Somehow the new measures proliferated 
without much impact on the conditions that 
were presumably to be dealt with: Housing 
legislation did not produce much housing, 
at least for the groups who needed it most; 
employment measures reached miniscule 
numbers; public welfare has seemed to per- 
petuate the misery it was supposed to al- 
leviate. 

The critics who analyze these failures often 
view government social welfare programs as 
hamstrung by a kind of persistent incompe- 
tence, an incompetence amplified by the com- 
plexity of our contemporary social problems. 
Goals are said to be hazy and ill defined; im- 
plementing structures and programs are de- 
signed carelessly or inexpertly; and day-to- 
day bureaucratic operations are allowed to 
proceed as if by their own volition, discon- 
nected from program and goals. 

Thus, Daniel P. Moynihan (1966), writing 
about the community action component of 
the poverty program, says that the difficulties 
encountered resulted from the diverse and 
contradictory goals with which the program 
was saddled. He points out “at least four dis- 
tinct—and, generally speaking, incompati- 
ble—understandings of what constituted 
‘community action.’” To some, it was a “de- 
vice for coordinating such programs so as to 
have maximum effect. The guiding principle 
[was] efficiency.” To others, the goal was to 
mobilize the poor, to give them “a sense of 
power by means of community organization. 
This was to be achieved by inducing conflict: 


‘to rub raw the sores of discontent.’ ” To still 
others, the “guiding principle was neither 
efficiency nor conflict, but simply the provi- 
sion of services [which would] enhance local 
capacities for self-help.” Finally, some viewed 
community action as simple political prag- 
matism. The programs could “pass the Con- 
gress, help win the presidential election, and 
eliminate poverty, in perhaps that order” 
(Moynihan, 1966:5-6). 

Moynihan is no doubt right in saying that 
these and other goals were associated with 
community action. However, by resting his 
criticism there he draws quite the wrong con- 
clusion." This was no failure of official and 
professional competence, as he implies. What 
appears as a government apparatus mired in 
confusion and ineptness is in fact a reflection 
of the political underpinnings of social wel- 
fare measures—measures spawned in the first 
place to maintain a political leadership, and 
then continuously adapted to a changing po- 
litical environment. In that process of adapta- 
tion, public goals come to be regarded less as 
a set of first principles guiding action and 
more as a political resource. Goals can be 
formulated, broadened, diffused, and multi- 
plied to suit political needs. 

Similarly, the concrete programs and struc- 
tures launched under the banner of lofty pub- 
lic goals are in fact formed to deal with the 
various political circumstances of any agency 
and to suit the political leadership on which 
the agency depends. The resulting cumber- 
someness of government programs may 
unintelligible to the critic who scrutinizes 
goals and programs to discern the paradigm 
for rational action. But the motivating force 
in government action, the force that shapes 
public goals and the programs and structures 
created in their name, reflects another sort 
of rationalism—the adaptive rationalism 
through which a political system and its 
member parts are maintained. 


19 Moynihan might have gone on to point out that 
each of the goals he describes was in itself rather over- 
whelming and, in any case, only loosely related to the 
programs actually launched in the local communities, 
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There has been a massive infusion of public 
funds into programs generally labeled as so- 
cial action, and certainly no small amount of 
private funds has been similarly committed. 
The abundant society seems to be the society 
most likely to spend at least some part of its 
wealth on ameliorative social action. Some 
wit has noted that in the affluent society there 


is a belief that social problems will disappear’ 


if we tack them to the wall and throw money 
at them. Indeed, in the general area of social 
action success is largely measured by the 
dollar criterion—the program must be suc- 
cessful if enormous amounts of money are 
poured into it. This criterion, of course, is 
probably the weakest that one could devise, 
since it is really no criterion of success at all. 


DEARTH OF EVALUATIONAL DATA 


_ There have been programs of social action 
in a wide variety of areas, including de- 
linquency, criminality, mental health, unem- 
ployment, alcoholism, narcotics addiction, 
poverty, illiteracy, etc„ and if one were to do 
a relatively thorough search of the literature, 
the one thing that would come to mind im- 
mediately would be the amazing lack of 


rigorous appraisal of the effects of such ac- 
tion programs. This point needs to be made 
because social action programs may have 
effects that are not ameliorative but are, in 
fact, quite harmful. But whether programs 
are successful, unsuccessful, or even harmful, 
the literature that is available to us does not 
permit a reasonable conclusion with respect 
to the overwhelming majority of action pro- 
grams. To be sure there are a very few ex- 
cellent studies; yet considering the vast ex- 
penditures of money, professional time and 
experience, energy, and psychological com- 
mitment, the most that can be said about the 
majority of social action is that social practi- 
tioners appear to be terribly busy. We know 
very little about social action failure, perhaps 
less than we know about social action success, 
and it is wise to begin with a very thorough 
examination of the reasons for this dearth of 
data. 


SHORTAGES IN MANPOWER 


A major bottleneck is the scarcity of per- 
sons engaged in the evaluation process itself. 
The evaluation of social action has become 
highly professionalized, or at least the de- 
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mands in this area are for highly profession- 
alized persons. Usually the mark of the 
highly professionalized individual is the 
Ph.D. degree, and there are not many of those 
around, The majority of behavioral scien- 
tists capable of and competent in this sort 
of work generally are found in American 
colleges and universities, and not infre- 
quently the time they have to expend in ac- 
tion research is minimal. It is true that 
action research often pays well, but the gen- 
eral press of academic commitments con- 
tinues to grow. Thus it is fair to say that 
university faculty members are simply be- 
coming less available for action research, 

There is the related problem of the increas- 
ing demand for social scientists generally, 
which presents the universities themselves 
with enormous recruiting problems. What 
this means, of course, is that we are discussing 
the allocation of very scarce resources; under 
such conditions, universities as major em- 
ployers seem to be getting more of the person- 
nel—although less than they need—and prob- 
ably the best personnel. Lack of manpower is 
probably the single greatest source of diffi- 
culty for the sponsors of social action pro- 
grams, especially those who depend largely 
on federal funds and on whom the govern- 
ment is making increasing demands for sci- 
entific investigation and evaluation of these 
programs. There is little doubt that it is pre- 
cisely this demand that has increased the 
general need for behavioral scientists in the 
last few years. 

It is, of course, equally interesting that so 
many social action proposals should have 
been accepted for funding by the federal gov- 
ernment with the stipulation that evalua- 
tional research be conducted, and that at the 
same time so little research of this sort seems 
to have been published. This, of course, 
should not be taken to mean that the re- 
search itself is not being done; in all prob- 
ability it is. But with equal probability it is 
being carried out by many individuals who 
are less than adequately trained as social re- 
searchers, or it is being carried out in a hap- 
hazard manner. It may also mean that much 
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if not most of the evaluational research of 
social action programs is to be found in 
mimeographed reports not circulated within 
the general social science community. This 
is especially frustrating since the possibilities 
for the development of a general experi- 
mental sociology have never been greater 
than they have been with the development 
and profusion of social action programs. 

One further variable must be considered in 
any discussion of the lack of evaluational re- 
search. After all, a college or university pro- 
fessor could take on this sort of research and 
through it earn some money while develop- 
ing his status in the discipline through the 
publication of his findings. These seem to be 
at least two good reasons why we might i 
pect to find more social scientists engage 
in such research. What, then, could be the 
kinds of pressures, aside from those of time 
and previous commitments, that keep re- 
searchers out of action programs? J 

Perhaps one of the answers can be foun 
in Riessman and Miller's (1964) discussion 0 
social change versus the psychiatric wor 
view. In that paper, the authors described 
hero in the age of psychiatry as 


expressive and calm, free and well-balanced, 
self-actualized and moderate, autonomous pa 
cooperative. He also was neither intense Be 
overemotional; a good team man, he was a pi 
ductive being. He evidenced the ability to pt 
love and relate to people. . . . The psychia a 
world-view is apparently one that distrusts 
tense and passionate commitments an i 
havior, and looks with suspicion on very poke 
held beliefs and urges, often characteriza 
them as resistances or reaction formati 
(Riessman & Miller, 1964:32). 


A request to participate, even as a dina 
ate observer of behavior in social action P 
grams, implies that the researcher ree 
ought to be passionate and committed to 
“right values”; hence the scientist's notion 
value-free dispassionate inquiry tends to 
offended by such demands. That need 
necessarily be the case since accordin 
Riessman and Miller (1964: 32), “Much 


to 
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behavior of many creative people is character- 
ized by intensity, turbulence, and lack of 
calm.” They also quote Barron favorably, 
noting that “he further observes that in the 
typical criteria offered for mental health, he 
heard ‘warmth mentioned, but not heat; 
spontaneity, not passion. No one had spoken 
of willfulness, fierce self-assertion, hatred of 
an established order’” (Riessman & Miller, 
1964: 34). If social scientists as research tech- 
nicians tend to be middle-of-the-road, ad- 
justed types, then the call to action, even if the 
call comes as a request for dispassionate ob- 
servation, still remains a call to involve one- 
self with heat, passion, and zeal. 

While it can be argued that there are truly 
enormous demands made on academic men 
by the academy itself, it is equally true that 
these demands tend to be more in keeping 
with the academician’s own personal needs 
and values than are the demands made by 
“zealots—the actionists.” This is no attempt 
to indicate that the social scientist in the 
academy is generally uncommitted to some 
value scheme. The point is only that his own 
socialization into his professional world, if 
that has been effective, has not been a sociali- 
zation toward action. It has, in nearly every 
sense of the term, been academic socialization 
designed to produce appropriate academic 
behavior, and that does not include, normally, 
the doing of good in the usual social-service 
sense. The manpower problem, then, is not 
simply a supply-and-demand problem; it in- 
cludes the problem of values, choice, role 
commitments, and professional integrity. 
There are, moreover, enough horror stories 
from those academics who have done action 
research to put their colleagues off (see 
Schwartz, 1966:166-176). 


DRAWBACKS OF ACTION RESEARCH 


But before one begins to believe that all of 
the problems in action research are essentially 
manpower problems, an examination of the 
action programs themselves and the de- 
mands that they make on research personnel 
need some discussion. Those demands on 


the researcher are usually made after the pro- 
gram is in progress, and that fact alone is 
often enough to put off even the most dedi- 
cated analyst. Having had little or no control 
over program design—or what often passes 
for program design—the researcher is asked 
to evaluate the effects of a system of action 
which the program planners themselves often 
do not understand. The researcher is fre- 
quently put in the untenable position of hav- 
ing to decide what the program variables are 
and what the effects ought to be, and occa- 
sionally he may even be told what to find in 
this research. 

These problems and a wide variety of 
others make social action research less than 
attractive. We could add that much of social 
action research can be categorized as “social 
bookkeeping,” demonstrating more clients 
served, fewer alcoholics in jail, and so on. 
Social bookkeeping in this sense is not likely 
to offend people, does not require interviews, 
questionnaires, or experimental designs—and 
it is safe. The constraints which action-pro- 
gram managers tend to place on social action 
research personnel can, and in many in- 
stances do, force research personnel to refuse 
such work rather than subject their own per- 
sonal integrity to such impossible working 
conditions. 

There is one further issue involved here, 
and that is the issue of knowledge. Action 
research personnel may find themselves in a 
position where they are conducting research, 
the data from which will be ignored, espe- 
cially if the findings are negative. Some 
agencies feel that it looks good to have a re- 
searcher on the staff, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that research data will be used, 
and we submit that this is most often the case 
in those instances where the programs are 
based more on social ideology than on scien- 
tific theory. Ralph Ross makes this point 
with great clarity. He notes that 


(1) Values and obligations cannot be established 
by reason or evidence; they are personal pref- 
erences. (2) Scientists have expressed a value 
(or preference) that all happen to share. (3) 
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the program’s operating personnel. One 
further dimension concerns the philosophy 
underlying the researcher's notion of change 
or reinforcement: Is it a philosophy of aid 
and help or a philosophy of coercion? 

This brings the number of actual dimen- 
sions of social action programming to five: 
two major dimensions—individuals vs, sys- 
tems, and reinforcement vs. change—and 
three minor dimensions—public vs, private, 
“sick” vs. “bad,” and aid vs. coercion. It is 
possible to further describe all social action 
programs under the general functionalist 
rubric of pattern maintenance and tension 
management. This means that in any dis- 
cussion of the nature of pattern maintenance 
and tension management, all five dimensions 
of social action programming, each of which 
is dichotomized, must be taken into account. 
If this rudimentary analysis were presented 
diagrammatically, the schema would have 
thirty-two cells, which itself is obviously in- 
complete and simplistic. The point is, of 
course, that there are at least thirty-two differ- 
ent forms that social action programs may 
take (and probably many more), and that 
within each of these categories the social ac- 
tion researcher will encounter a variety of 
different problems with which he will have 
to deal. For the purposes of our resent dis- 
cussion, however, we will deal, with our 
classification of Programs in terms of the 
more simplified model, namely, the use of in- 
dividual (or attitudinal) variables as opposed 
to structural variables in action or intergroup 
research, 


APPROACHES TO RESEARCH 
STUDIES 


In a survey of techniques and procedures 
used by action groups to reduce intergroup 
tensions, Williams points out two unda- 
mental approaches that have been used by 
various agencies toward the achievement of 
this end. The first of these broad categories 
is the control of the situation: 


One may operate on the situation within which 
people must act, or upon their perception of the 
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situation, without attempting directly to alter 
their attitudes, sentiments or values, The pres- 
sure for a given type of behavior then comes 
either from (a) revealing information which 
affects the way in which individuals visualize 
the situation, or from (b) actual or potential 
alteration of the situation itself (Williams, 1947: 


The second main approach is through the 
control or influence on attitudes: 


. + through direct appeal to the values or atti- 
tudes of individuals, without necessarily chang- 
ing the actual or potential situation of action in 
other respects. Here belongs much of the whole 
panoply of propaganda: use of shared symbols, 
prestige appeals, redefinition of values, affirma- 
tion of moral norms, manipulation of anxiety 
and guilt, etc. (Williams, 1947:17-18). 


In view of these fundamental historic ap- 
proaches to the reduction of intergroup ten- 
sion, the basic end-means scheme for each can 
readily be seen. There is, however, an ele- 
ment that is even more basic to the ultimate 
success or failure of any action program but 
that is not usually as obvious or as important 
to the individuals involved. This clement has 
to do with the underlying causal assumptions 
concerning the reality of intergroup ben 
upon which the entire program of action F 
predicated. The selection of goals and mean 
is always based upon the cmuseandelisa pe 
sumptions of the individuals involved: 
do this, then it will follow that... = 

Grossly interpreted, the second appro : 
outlined by Williams assumes that an in 
vidual’s values and attitudes determine : 
behavior regardless of the particular ae 
tional influences. The first approach, also 
oversimplified form, assumes that the "a 
ational es determine the behavior o! 
individual uninfluenced by his attitudes: 

It is specifically these causal ge 
that we are attempting to analyze. We 
note that the ultimate success or tines z 
any action program depends on the ee 
reality of its underlying assumpt 
Although we feel that a social scientist a 
a responsibility to make judgments ba 
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information acquired by objective methods, 
the particular success or failure of these action 
programs is not the fundamental concern 
here. Rather, our major effort entails a 
search for logical and empirical evidence for 
the substantiation of the reality of these 
causal assumptions. 

The task essentially involves a theoretical 
exploration of the scientific utility of the two 
broad concepts in the explanation of inter- 
group behavior and social action programs 
in general. The “intergroup situation” is de- 
fined as a series of interactions between two 
groups of people, having a locus in time and 
space, which is perceived by those involved as 
an event. The two groups are characterized 
by a real or imagined biological, cultural, 
economic, status, and interest complex of dif- 
ferences; they are aware of these real or 
imagined differences; and they allow this 
awareness to come to bear on their interac- 
tion. This applies to mental hospitals in 
dealing with patients, courts with offenders, 
social workers with the poor, etc. 

As Blumer (1958:427) has stated, “The 
crucial issue raised by such research studies is 
that of ‘situation’ versus ‘attitude’ in the ex- 
planation of behavior.” Since social action 
programs are essentially aimed at the modifi- 
cation of behavior, either by altering or 
creating attitudes and values or by altering 
or reinforcing social structures, the major 
issue here is the nature of the independent 
variables that researchers employ. Programs 
of action with either attitudinal-theoretical 
frameworks or social-structural frameworks 
are _ultimately concerned with actual be- 
havior, Generally speaking, as evaluators we 
need to know the consequences of the two 
frameworks in a variety of situations. 

It may appear at this point that we are 
changing our emphasis to a review of atti- 
tude research. But because this general area 
of interest represents the bulk of the evalua- 
tion-research problem, it seems to us that such 
a focus is absolutely mandatory. Moreover, it 
seems hopeless to review each bit of research 
On program evaluation without some over- 
riding theoretical perspective from which 


to view the data. Since the same theoretical 
issues obtain regardless of social problems 
being examined, we have chosen to provide 
a perspective for and to focus especially on 
the issue of race relations. In this way we 
hope to give some clarity to the evolution of 
issues. 


ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDE CONCEPTS 


Probably the first systematic use of a con- 
cept of attitude as vital to a scientific study of 
social life was made by Thomas and Znani- 
ecki (1927) in their classic work, The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America. Their sys- 
tematic use of the concept is evidenced by the 
interrelatedness of their social theory and 
methodological position. This is pointed out 
by Blumer: 


Thomas and Znaniecki are desirous of making 
a scientific analysis of Polish peasant society. 
Consequently, they seek to employ an approach 
which will be suited to the study of group life 
under all conditions. This leads them to propose 
a methodological scheme which they regard as 
the foundation for social research and for social 
theory. Such a scheme must be suited to what is 
intrinsic and peculiar to human groups. As such, 
it must meet two facts: the changing character 
of contemporary social life; and the subjective 
character of human experience. . . . The scheme 
proposed by the authors resolves social happen- 
ing into an interaction of attitudes and values, 
which stand, respectively, for subjective dispo- 
sitions and objective influences. The task of so- 
cial research is to identify attitudes and values, 
to ascertain their interaction, and to isolate the 
causal relations between them (Blumer, 1939: 


19-20). 


These theorists, writing in the third decade 
of this century, based their entire scheme and 
undertaking on the concepts of value and at- 
titude and their relationships. Values are the 
objective elements of a social group and at- 
titudes are their subjective counterparts: 


By a social value we understand any datum hav- 
ing an empirical content accessible to the mem- 
bers of some social group and a meaning with 
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regard to which it is or may be an object of ac- 
tivity... . The meaning of these values becomes 
explicit when we take them in connection with 
human actions. . . . By attitude we understand 
a process of individual consciousness which de- 
termines real or possible activity of the individ- 
ual in the social world. . . . The attitude is thus 
the individual counterpart of the social value; 
activity, in whatever form, is the bond between 
them (Thomas & Znaniecki, 1927:22). 


Their concept of attitude does not refer to 
mere consciousness or a psychological state, 
but rather to a “process of consciousness,” 
ic, a manifestation of consciousness. An 
attitude is always toward something, the 
“something” having reference to a social 
value. 

Thomas and Znaniecki’s work with the 
attitude concept is important because it dem- 
onstrated: 

1, The important consideration of the 

subjective aspects of social behavior., 

2. The systematic introduction of atti- 
tudes as a legitimate area for scientific 
inquiry. 

3. The emphasis on the objective aspects 
of attitudes: the conception that atti- 
tudes are always toward a socially sig- 
nificant object. 

Perhaps the major criticism of the cone 

of ie as used by Thomas and Znaniecki 
involves its vagueness and ambiguity, This 
has been articulated by Blumer: Sa 


“Attitude” becomes a kind of hological 
catch-all, since, as the authors Peli pases refer 


to any psychological process, or item of con- 
sciousness. To take such diverse things as ap- 
petites, conceptions, feelin , decisions, sensa- 
tions, desires, ideas and sentiments, is to Operate 


with a complicated and indefinite concept 
(Blumer, 1939:24-25), 


There are certainly other criticisms of this 
major work; however, there is no necessity to 
deal with them here. 


CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTS OF ATTITUDE 


Since the 1930s there have existed two 
major conceptions of attitude in modern be- 
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havioral science. Basically these are (1) prob- 
ability conceptions and (2) latent-process 
conceptions (DeFleur & Westie, 1963). 


Probability Conceptions 


Probability conceptions of attitude center 
around the position that attitudinal responses 
are relatively consistent over time and that 
there is a probability that the behavioral re- 
sponse will recur, given the same or similar 
stimulus situation. A number of examples of 
this view can be found in the literature. For 
example: 


A social attitude is (or is evidenced by) consist- 
ency in response to social objects. . . . An indi- 
vidual’s social attitude is a syndrome of re 
sponse consistency with regard to social objects 
(Campbell, 1950:30). 


[An attitude is] an enduring organization of 
motivational, emotional, perceptual and cog- 
nitive processes, with respect to some pe 
the individual's world (Krech & Crutchfield, 
1948:335), 


The “nature” of attitudes [cannot pes i 
upon as] real and substantial ingredients. 
human nature; | rather] the following definition 
is suggested: an attitude is the probability | 
the occurrence of a defined behavior, or bi ‘ 
action, in a defined situation (Fuson, 1942:8506). 


Thus, three elements can be said to charac 
terize these conceptions: (1) a ei 
sponse framework, (2) a pattern of cone 
ency, and (3) the probability of rec A 
This conception will again be discusse! haii 
patterned situations of intergroup behav! 
are considered. 


Latent-Process Conceptions 


Latent-process conceptions of attitude be 
a latent variable (attitude) to describe 5 
pattern of consistency. An underlying, in 
ating, latent attitude is — to ir 
overt behavior. To quote from the litera 


A latent variable is used to describe pe 
sistency or covariation of a number of di 
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responses to stimuli of the same general class 
.... We are justified in using a comprehensive 
concept like attitude when many related re- 
sponses are consistent (Green, 1954:335). 


An attitude is an internal response which the in- 
dividual has learned . . . . before an attitude can 
be aroused, some kind of stimulus has to be 
present . . . . attitudes, moreover, are a distinc- 
tive kind of internal response . . . . the attitude 
consequently has become an anticipatory re- 
sponse . . . . an attitude, in short, helps mediate 
a drive and few drives within socialized people 
are ever aroused without being accompanied by 
attitudes which have drive value of their own 
(Doob, 1948:27-29). 


An attitude is a mental and neural state of readi- 
ness exerting a directive influence upon the in- 
dividual’s response to all situations with which it 
is related (Allport, 1954:335). 


Thus, four elements can be said to charac- 
terize these latent-process conceptions: (1) 
a stimulus-response framework, (2) a pat- 
tern of consistency, (3) the probability of re- 
currence, and (4) a latent, mediating varia- 
ble. It is apparent that these theorists have 
done the same thing that early social scientists 
did with the idea of instinct: posited an un- 
seen variable underlying behavior, reified it, 
and gave it causal power. 


Concept of Attitude as Behavior 


Another more recent concept of attitude 
has come to the forefront in a series of re- 
search endeavors involving attitudes and 
their correlates, This view holds that a latent 
variable is by definition unobservable, thereby 
rendering the latent-process concept useless 
for a science based on empirical observation 
(DeFleur & Westie, 1963). Further, the view 
states that attitudes are best conceived as be- 
havior, the three attitudinal-response dimen- 
sions being verbal behavior, nonverbal-overt 
action, and emotional-autonomic behavior. 

Although many individuals in several ex- 
periments exhibited a consistency in their 
behavior throughout these three dimensions, 
the investigators warn against the fallacy of 


expected correspondence (DeF leur & Westie, 
1963). In view of specific studies demon- 
strating inconsistencies in behavior (which 
will be considered later in this chapter), 
DeFleur & Westie note that individuals may 
be deflected from behaving in accordance 
with their attitudes because of normative con- 
flict, degrees of conformity, other-directed- 
ness, and situational constraint. In other 
words, an individual may conform to his par- 
ticular attitudes and behave consistently from 
situation to situation, or he may violate his 
attitudes and not behave consistently from 
situation to situation. Thus the primacy of 
attitudes vis-à-vis socially structured situa- 
tions remains of central importance to these 
writers. 


METHODOLOGY OF ATTITUDE RESEARCH 
The methods which generally have char- 


acterized attitude research take the form of 
various questionnaires and scaling tech- 
niques. Basically these can be subsumed un- 
der four categories: (1) judgment methods, 
(2) method of summed ratings, (3) scalo- 
gram analysis, and (4) rating methods 
(Green, 1954: 369). 

One of the major criticisms of attitude re- 
search concerns the validity of these methods. 
Can we, in fact, predict from these paper-and- 
pencil tests what the individual’s behavior 
will be in real-life situations? This problem, 
however, has been totally neglected by the at- 
titude-research area. Westie and DeFleur 
(1963: 340) point out that “most attitude 
scales assume that people know what their 
attitudes are and that they are willing and 
able to communicate them.” But these au- 
thors question this assumption, concluding 
that paper-and-pencil type research does not 
yield the total perspective of attitudinal be- 
havior—only the verbal dimension. 

Through further research these writers at- 
tempted to assess attitudinal behavior in the 
autonomic sphere (Westie & DeFleur, 1963: 
340) and in the nonverbal-overt action 
sphere (DeFleur & Westie, 1958). In the 
former study, the results indicated an inverse 
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relation between prejudice (negative atti- 
tude) and autonomic responses measured by 
finger pulse, and a direct relation between 
prejudice and autonomic responses measured 
by galvanic skin response, In the latter study 
it was revealed that verbally expressed atti- 
tudes were significantly related to the direc- 
tion of the overt action taken by the subjects, 
The findings in this second study raise two 
questions: (1) Do the correlations between 
the various dimensions of behavior go any 
further in explaining the actual determinants 
of behavior in intergroup situations or do 
they merely validate the paper-and-pencil re- 
search techniques? (2) Can we use one 
overall principle in explaining similarities 
and differences in individual behavior from 
situation to situation or must we employ two 
principles, i.e. an attitude concept for simi- 
larities and a situational-constraint concept 
for differences in behavior from situation to 
situation? 


ANALYSIS OF SITUATIONAL CONCEPTS 


As many writers have pointed out, not 
enough attention has been given to research 
in relation to the situational aspects of inter- 
group behavior. As Williams states: 


Research has been focused largely on attitudes 
toward minority groups. More recently there 
have been studies of the Operating patterns of 
behavior in intergroup relations. But most atti- 
tude research has stopped with the study of how 
attitudes operate in interview situations and 
has not gone on to study how they operate in 
actual intergroup situations, And most research 
on patterns of behavior has stopped with the 
documentation of the relation of social struc- 
ture to discriminatory behavior, but has not 
gone on to relate these to the attitudes of the 
particular people involved (Williams, n.d.). 


Writing a few years later, Blumer notes: 


Several specialists in race relations have been led 
to the position that the social setting of action 
instead of racial attitudes of the participants is 
the determinant of behavior (Blumer, 1958: 
427). 


The situational approach to intergroup be- 
havior is sometimes referred to as the “mass 
society” approach or the “antiattitude” ap- 
proach. It is our feeling that both the mass- 
society theory and the antiattitude theory are 
merely supportive of the situational approach 
to intergroup behavior and cannot be con- 
sidered as approaches themselves. 


The Mass Society Argument 


It has been stated that there are essentially 
two views or theories of mass society: the 
aristocratic and the democratic views. 7 
first “sees mass society as a set of conditions 
under which elites are exposed to mass 
pressures,” while the second “conceives of 
mass society as a set of conditions under 
which non-elites are exposed to elite pres 
sures” (Kornhauser, 1959; 23). At this point 
the analysis will be concerned with only the 
aristocratic theory and, more specifically, 
with the particular view of one theorist 
espousing this particular theory.) 

Mannheim (1954:85) writes that inap 
riod of mass society there are certain “symp- 
toms of the destructive effects of literalism 
and of cultural democracy.” The first symp- 
tom he notes is an increase in the number 
clites in a society. Elites are defined as the in- 
telligentsia—the societal leaders and creators 
of culture. As the number of elite groups in- 
creases, each one increasingly loses its ability 
to function as an influential leader. “In a 
democratic mass society, especially one va 
great social mobility, no group can succeed in 
deeply influencing the whole of society 
(Mannheim, 1954:86). Mie 

The second symptom that Mannheim n 
concerns the loss of the exclusively crea 
culture in which the formation of mee 
the principle of style are in the hands of | 
elites. Because of the increased participatio 
of the general public and the growing al 
ber of elites, this exclusiveness is lost. 
stead of creative ability and achievement we 


1 Por one complete detailed analytical study of the 


theory of mass society, see Kornhauser (1959). 
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find constantly increasing hunger after ever- 
new sensations . . . but the chances of an en- 
during pattern of response emerging are very 
slight” (Mannheim, 1954:87-88). 

The third symptom deals with a change 
in the criterion governing the selection of 
elites. With the breakdown of the principle 
of tradition, the unrestricted principle of 
freedom and free competition comes to dom- 
inate mass society. According to Mannheim, 
as long as competition is based on achieve- 
ment, mass society will not degenerate. How- 
ever, “the populace as a whole now becomes a 
privileged group in this sense . . . relieved at 
the same time of the responsibility of indi- 
vidual achievement” (Mannheim, 1954:92). 

The final symptom involves the changing 
composition of the elite. In a process of neg- 
ative selection, “a position of pre-eminence” is 
given to those “who were unable to live up to 
the standards of modern culture and were de- 
ficient in the mastery of their impulses and 
in self control” (Mannheim, 1954:95-96). 

It is obvious that this “symptomatic” view 
of mass society exposes the values of the 
holder. It is clear that by his use of such terms 
as negative democratization, negative conse- 
quences, degeneration, etc, Mannheim feels 
that the inevitable consequence of mass so- 
ciety, with its general lack of enduring lead- 
ership and direction, is a vulnerability to dic- 
tatorial control. In the words of Mannheim 
(1954: 87) : “We must recognize further that 
it is this general lack of direction in modern 
mass society that gives the opportunity to 
groups with dictatorial ambitions.” 

Kornhauser cautions that although theo- 
retically the tendencies of mass society invite 
or at least are vulnerable to totalitarian move- 
ments, they do not inevitably thwart sus- 
tained democratic movements. He writes: 


Confusion results when the same concept is used 
to explain both the weakness of democratic in- 
stitutions and the functioning of totalitarian in- 
stitutions. . . , Since democracy may encourage 
the atomization of society, it may carry with 
it certain self-defeating tendencies. Democracy 
of course also contains many self-sustaining 
processes (Kornhauser, 1959:16). 


When taken out of the “symptom-disease” 
framework, this view of mass society has 
some relevance to the concept of the situa- 
tional determinants of intergroup behavior. 
This can be seen in the words of Mannheim: 


Our contemporary world is one of the large 
groups in which individuals who until now have 
been increasingly separated from one another 
are compelled to renounce their private in- 
terests and to subordinate themselves to the in- 
terests of the larger social unit (Mannheim, 
1954:69). 


Writing more specifically on race relations 
in mass society, Lohman and Reitzes suggest 
that as modern society increasingly develops 
mass society tendencies, individual behavior 
is increasingly determined by deliberately or- 
ganized collectivities. 


As concerns home ownership, wages and work- 
ing conditions, and commercial transactions, the 
individual’s racial attitudes are subordinated to 
and mobilized by definitions of the situation 
supplied by organizations (Lohman & Reitzes, 
1952:240). 


The Conformity Argument 


The writings of David Riesman offer 
another theoretical position that lends sup- 

rt to the situational approach to intergroup 
behavior. In brief, Riesman (1950) begins 
with the idea that such things as population 
growth and decline, technology, social or- 
ganization, values, socialization techniques, 
personality (social character), etc. are all in- 
terrelated, and a change in one results in a 
change in the others. For instance, the level of 
population growth influences technology, 
which in turn influences social character. A 
society or culture will manifest a particular 
social-character type (which gives direction 
to behavior or action) according to the par- 
ticular phase of population growth it finds 
itself in at a given time. The S-shaped curve 
of population growth in Western society will 
not concern us here; however, the social- 
character types related to this demographic 
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curve will be of concern. Riesman conceptu- 
alizes three ideal types of social character: 

1. Tradition-directed behavior is given di- 

rection by the tradition of the fore- 
fathers. 

2. Inner-directed behavior is given direc- 

tion by internalized moral norms. 

3. Other-directed behavior is given direc- 

tion by the cues of contemporaries. 

It is Riesman’s position that the other-di- 
rected character type is becoming increas- 
ingly characteristic of American society, 
Therefore, other-directedness is of more con- 
cern here than are the other two types. A 
fuller elaboration of the other-directed type is 
found in this statement of Riesman: 


What is common to all the other-directed people 
is that their contemporaries are the source of di- 
rection for the individual—either those known 
to him or those with whom he is indirectly ac- 
quainted, through friends and through the mass 
media. This source is of course “internalized” 
in the sense that dependence on it for guidance 
in life is implanted early. The goals toward 
which the other-directed person strives shift 
with that guidance; it is only the process of 
striving itself and the process of paying close at- 
tention to the signals from others that remain 
unaltered throughout life (Riesman, 1950:21). 


Thus, Riesman sees fewer tradition-di- 
rected and inner-directed persons in con- 
temporary American society, Instead, he vis- 
ualizes persons socialized to behave in accord 
with the definitions of behavior that impinge 
upon them in whatever grou situation they 
find themselves. The individual's social in- 

itance does not comprise enduring values 
and attitudes governing group behavior but 
rather is made up of one attitude that directs 
the individual to “get along” in the group, to 
pick up cues for behavior te onhers whose 
approval they seek. This position essentially 
denies the existence of attitudes as they were 
conceptualized earlier. 

Riesman’s theories regarding social char- 
acter have been subjected to limited empiri- 
cal test. One such endeavor (Kassarjian, 1962) 
finds the theory amenable to testing, and re- 


veals validated results that constitute support 
for Riesman’s propositions. 


The Inconsistency Argument 


Another position which adds support to the 
situational approach and which in part ques- 
tions the primacy of attitudinal determinants 
is here designated as the inconsistency argu- 
ment. It is important to note that the incon- 
sistencies in behavior which were found 
(primarily through empirical research) were 
not only between the various dimensions of 
response, as is sometimes noted by the atti- 
tude school, but also between behavioral re- 
sponses on the same dimension. Thus the 
fallacy of expected correspondence cannot 
adequately dispel this argument. i 

In 1934 it was suggested by LaPiere that 
there were many inconsistencies between atti- 
tudes expressed verbally and the overt be- 
havior of the same individual. 


Whatever our attitude on the validity of verbal- 
ization may be, it must be recognized that any 
study of attitudes through direct questioning is 
open to serious objection, both because of the 
limitations of the sampling method and because 
in classifying attitudes the inaccuracy of human 
judgment is an inevitable variable (LaPiere, 
1934:230-231). 


Traveling through the western United 
States with two friends of oriental ancestry, 
LaPiere carried out a dramatic study. i 
three stopped and were received at 66 < 
lishments providing sleeping accommoda- 
tions and were refused service at only one. 
In addition, they stopped at 184 restaurants, 
of which 72 treated them “with ordinary con- 
sideration.” Within six months a question- 
naire was mailed to cach establishment 
visited asking whether persons of Chines 
ancestry would be accepted as guests. ueg 
one of the restaurant proprietors and 47 of 
hotel owners returned the questionnaires. 
LaPiere reports that 92 percent of the ree 
rateurs and 91 percent of the hostelers sa 
they would not accommodate Chinese peo 
ple. The same questionnaires sent to a con 
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group which had not been visited yielded 
almost identical results to those obtained 
from the experimental group. 

Another study deals with this same prob- 
lem of explaining discrepancies between 
verbal attitudes and actual behavior (Kutner, 
Wilkins, & Yarrow, 1952). 

Two white women and one black woman 
visited eleven restaurants in a northeastern 
community, and each time the three were 
adequately accommodated, Two weeks later 
a letter was mailed to each restaurant, ex- 
plicitly requesting reservations for a “social 
affair” that would include persons of both 
races. After seventeen days not a single reply 
had been received, at which time telephoned 
requests were made. None of the managers 
complied; however, five reluctantly agreed to 
accept the party on a provisional basis. A con- 
trol group was also called without reference 
to racial ancestry; all but one complied. The 
authors state that “discriminatory treatment 
is minimized when challenged in a direct 
face-to-face situation, but is maximized when 
proposals to ‘violate’ group norms are sug- 
gested” (Kutner, Wilkins, & Yarrow, 1952: 
652). 

Similar findings are reported in a study in- 
volving the hypothesis that anti-Negro 
prejudice in white department stores would 
not lead to discrimination against Negro sales 
personnel or against the stores that employ 
them (Saenger & Gilbert, 1950). 

We go now from inconsistencies between 
verbal and overt behavior to inconsistencies 
in overt behavior between structured and un- 
structured situations. The first study we will 
consider contrasts the behavior of white coal 
miners toward Negroes in and out of the 
mine (Minard, 1952). A feeling of general 
goodwill was reported to have existed 
within the two racial groups, but in the com- 
munity “the spirit of integration dissolves 
under its impact.” A unique example given 
by Minard involves the bussing situation. On 
the miners’ bus, the two groups intermix, 
paying no attention to the racial differences. 
However, when the men change to the in- 
terstate bus they enter a new situation with a 


new definition—accordingly they seat them- 
selves in a segregated manner. 

The final example given here to illustrate 
the inconsistency argument involves a study 
which also places emphasis on the mass-so- 
ciety aspects of modern intergroup behavior 
(Lohman & Reitzes, 1954). The premise is 
that individual behavior cannot be under- 
stood in terms of attitudes, but must be un- 
derstood in terms of the organizational struc- 
turing of collectivities. 

The study was conducted using as subjects 
individuals who lived in the same neighbor- 
hood and were employed in the same factory. 
The neighborhood was characterized as 
“strongly anti-Negro with respect to Negroes 
moving in,” while the labor unions, to which 
the subjects belonged, held “a clearly imple- 
mented policy of granting Negroes complete 
equality on the job.” Thus a contradictory 
pattern emerges when individuals behave 
from day to day in two situations that are 
structurally defined for them in opposite 
ways. As the authors state: “In modern so- 
ciety, however, the major and significant 
areas of social life . . . are increasingly char- 
acterized by the presence of organized in- 
terest groups” (Lohman & Reitzes, 1954: 
342). Thus the civic club and the labor 
union define their members’ behavior in ways 
that are in accord with their perceived in- 
terests. 


The Antiattitude Argument 


In addition to the mass-society, conformity, 
and inconsistency arguments, there exists a 
final argument that most elegantly questions 
the attitude approach to explaining inter- 
group behavior. The unique aspect of this 
position is not that it denies the existence of 
attitudes but that it posits them as having 
very little to do with the determination of 
behavior. Generally speaking, most if not all 
of the situational concepts discussed thus far 
can be categorized as antiattitudinal. How- 
ever, this final argument has been included 
with a strict designation of “antiattitude.” 
The implication is that the following ma- 
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terial includes that which is particularly 
structural in viewpoint, posing attitudes as 
having very little to do with the determina- 
tion of behavior in intergroup situations. 

Several theorists have taken the position 
that social structure rather than individual 
attitudes is the prime determinant of be- 
havior in the intergroup situation. Kor ex- 
ample: 


The greatest promise for an understanding of 
race and other relations and for devising effec- 
tive approaches to the problems lies in working 
on the assumption that all group relations take 
their form, change, and are ultimately under- 
standable and controllable only in the setting of 
the total social structure (Freeman, 1951:80). 


This view, as it has been stated, does not 
necessarily deny the existence of attitudes. 
“Certain attitudes accompany a given system 
of intergroup relations, of course, but they 
are not central to the study” (Rose, 1956: 
175). In fact, in a study of the effectiveness 
of desegregation programs, Clark (1954: 347) 
concludes that “the belief that attitudinal 
changes must precede behavioral changes is 
not supported by these data.” 

Many sociologists concerned with social 
conflict hold that not only do attitudes not de- 
termine behavior but that structurally de- 
termined behavior determines attitudes. So- 
cial conflict is defined as a contact relation 
between two groups with a fundamental in- 
compatibility of values, goals, interests, etc. 
“Prejudice, like the hostile stereotype, is a 
weapon in intergroup conflict; it is used in 
conflict; it does not cause conflict” (Bernard, 
1951; 248). 

An example of this phenomenon is given 
by Rose, who suggests that present patterns of 
intergroup relations such as discrimination 
and segregation are distinct from prejudiced 
attitudes “in that each has a separate and dis- 
tinct history, cause and process of change.” 
He writes: 


These attitudes seem to have developed in the 
United States around the beginning of the 19th 
century, to justify and to rationalize a revitalized 


economy based on slavery; while slavery had 
long been in existence at this time, these par- 
ticular attitudes did not develop until slavery be- 
came very important for the economy and poli- 
tics of the South, and until there was a strong 
world-wide movement to abolish slavery. The 
use of these attitudes accompanied a change in 


the social structure and a change in ideology 
(Rose, 1956:175). 


Thus we find that attitudes, according to 
this position, may be used as techniques, 
weapons, or rationalizations in intergroup 
conflict, but they are ex post facto as far as 
the individual’s behavior is concerned. 


STATEMENT OF RESEARCH PROBLEM 


Situational variation in the responses of 
the same individual seems to exist to such an 
extent that it raises some important ques- 
tions for intergroup behavioral theory. 

If attitudes have an existence, we have no 
way of measuring them until the individual 
makes some response—cither verbal, overt 
action, or emotional. This is when we recog- 
nize the attitude, and in empirical science 
recognition comes from observing the indi- 
vidual, either by interview, experiment, or 
naturalistic observation. All of these are situ- 
ations with a particular structure or defini- 
tion for expected behavior patterns. How- 
ever, it is crucial to the understanding of this 
problem of variational response that situa- 
tions need not necessarily have an exact set of 
patterned definitions. 

Attitude research has demonstrated that 
we can assess or observe attitudinal behavior 
in interviews and experiments. It has ac- 
cumulated much data on verbal attitude re- 
sponses and some data on the overt-action 
and emotional dimensions of behavior. How- 
ever, attitude research has not shown us 
much about attitudinally based responses 1n 
real-life situations. 4 

It is important to realize that the interview 
and/or experiment are situations with struc- 
ture and definitions and usually with cues to 
these definitions. However, as has been 
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stated, the concern here is with individual 
behavior in the intergroup situation. 

Conceivably we want to know an individ- 
ual’s attitude toward an attitude object, 
which in this case is another individual as a 
member of a particular social group. We 
want to know this for predictive purposes. 
But as the arguments above suggest, we must 
also ask the question: What will be the atti- 
tudinal response in a particular situation? In 
other words, we must ask whether any kind 
of interview or experimental situation would 
reveal the probable attitudinal responses 
toward the attitude object in the real-life in- 
tergroup situation or would it only be giving 
us probable responses for the interview or ex- 
perimental situation? There is no simple 
answer to this problem. Williams, in a pub- 
lication on race relations, states the problem 
eloquently : 


Situational variations in the responses of the 
same person scem to be great enough to raise 
important problems for general behavior theory. 
One such problem, for example, is whether we 
can get better predictions from a certain amount 
of information about the situation or from a 
certain amount of information about the indi- 
vidual’s attitudes or about his past behavior in 
other concrete situations. There is no simple 
answer or set of answers to this problem. Differ- 
ent individuals vary in responsiveness or re- 
sistance to differences in situations. Different 
types of situations exert more Or less pressure 
upon personality determined dispositions to act. 
The kind of information required for prediction 
varies with the permutations of individual and 
situational variables, from instance to instance 
(Williams, 1964:312). 


At is of particular interest to note that the 
division in sociology between the emphasis 
on attitudes on the one hand and the empha- 
sis on situational factors on the other falls be- 
tween those who, in the first case, have a 
sociopsychological orientation and those who, 
in the second case, are more structurally 
oriented. This is certainly an oversimplified 
distinction; however, it may offer some 
clarity to the problem when we consider the 


types of behavior in which each of the 
two broad groupings is interested. The dis- 
tinction in orientation is essentially one be- 
tween conventional behavior and collective 
behavior. 

As Smelser (1962:23) puts it: “At one 
hypothetical extreme, collective behavior in- 
volves a collective redefinition of an un- 
structured situation; at the other extreme, 
conventional behavior is the working-out of 
established expectations.” 

Blumer (1957: 130) also makes this distinc- 
tion: “Collective behavior . . . lies outside of 
this area of cultural prescription. Instead it is 
concerned with large group activity that 
comes into being and develops along lines 
that are not laid out by pre-established social 
definitions.” 

Thus we introduce a new variable to clarify 
the relationship between attitudes and situ- 
ational variables, and the relationship of both 
to the explanation of individual behavior in 
the intergroup situation, This is the variable 
of situational structure: situations of con- 
ventional behavior, with an established pat- 
tern of definitions and expectations for be- 
havior; and situations of collective behavior, 
with no established pattern of definitions and 
expectations for behavior. 

By way of clarification, collective behavior 
in a strict sense refers to such things as social 
movements, mob actions, riots, etc.; therefore, 
we do not wish to use this term as a reference 
for all unpatterned behavior. An understand- 
ing of the distinction is seen in the work of 
Mannheim: 


Although situations are in their very nature 
dynamic and unique, as soon as they become 
socialized—that is to say, built into the frame- 
work of society—they tend to become standard- 
ized to a certain extent. Thus we must distin- 
guish between what is called patterned and 
unpatterned situations (Mannheim, 1954:301). 


Before considering these two types of situ- 
ations, however, it seems important to lay 
down certain operational assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of the individual. 
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Some Operational Assumptions 


The principle of individual differences will 
be affirmed on the basis of the following op- 
erational assumptions: 


1. There is some basic motivation on the 
part of the individual to organize the knowl- 
edge he perceives in his social environment. 
This stems from an assumed innate need to 
function adequately in the social environ- 
ment and takes the form of what may be 
referred to as “defining” or “interpreting” the 
situation. 

2. A personality variable of self-concept is 
operational which has much to do with an in- 
dividual’s functioning within his social en- 
vironment. This is similar to what Cantril 
(1941:46) has referred to as “constantly try- 
ing to maintain or enhance his own feeling 
of self-regard.” It is also assumed that the in- 
dividual’s self-concept may be role-specific 
at any given time rather than necessarily 
global. Thus, if it is role-specific, it is basically 
situation-specific at given times. In this sense, 
both attitudes and definitions of situations are 
a “part” of the individual's personality. 
Although these are all interrelated, they must 
be taken as conceptually distinct. 

3. Both self-concept and definitions of sit- 
uations are based in the perceptions of the in- 
dividual and, as such, are a function of the 
way in which they are presented to him by 
significant others. In other words, through 
some sort of developmental socialization 
process, an individual acquires from others 
both definitions of himself and definitions 
of social situations in which he is a real or 
potential participant. 

4. Finally, in the absence of an explicit 
definition of a particular situation, the indi- 
vidual will seek a definition—an organiza- 
tion of knowledge. As Cantril notes: 


In many everyday-life situations a person finds 
himself faced with no clear interpretation of a 
stimulus or problem because there is no mean- 
ingful patterning to the stimulus itself or be- 
cause his own standards of judgment and frames 
of reference do not provide immediate under- 


standing—a desire for meaning is aroused 
(Cantril, 1941:58). 


In this event, whether it be a drive, desire, 
need, or whatever, we assume that the indi- 
vidual finds this definition on the basis of his 
history of experience (his attitude) and the 
cues for behavior that he receives from other 
persons in the temporal, spatial situation. 
Thus, in a sense, Riesman’s other-directed 
theory is employed to explain in part this 
process of defining the expectations for be- 
havior in an undefined situation. 


Patterned Situations 


Frequently recurring intergroup situations 
tend to be structured or patterned to some 
degree. “Race and cultural relations are re- 
lations—there is organization, recurrence, 
continuity, pattern in the interaction and sen- 
timents of the individuals assigned cate- 
gory-membership in the community” (Wil- 
liams, 1957:437). : 

There is no need to outline the various 
documentations of intergroup patterned re- 
lations. Evidence of this fact may be foun 
in almost any book on intergroup relations. 
The effort here will be to reveal the relation- 
ship between these structured patterns and 
the concept of attitude. 

“Like all social systems, those affecting race 
relations are traditional culture patterns 
which are learned and adopted by new mem- 
bers of the society while they are becoming 
socialized in it. They define behavior and 
give it direction” (Rose, 1956: 173-174). 
Thus, if we accept a few general sociologica 
principles, we find that an individual grad- 
ually becomes socialized into his particular 
cultural group. During this socialization 
process he learns various definitions of situa- 
tions, ic. definitions of various structura 
patterns of behavior. p 

Is this view, then, incompatible with the 
probability conception of attitude? Not if we 
accept Fuson’s definition of an attitude as 
“the probability of the occurrence of a de- 
fined behavior in a defined situation” (Fuson, 
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1942:856). However, this definition holds 
only when the attitude concept specifically re- 
fers to a defined behavior in a defined situa- 
tion. In other words, an individual “has an 
attitude” toward an attitudinal object when 
the individual repeatedly exhibits a specific 
response—either emotional, verbal, or overt— 
in a specific, repeated, structurally defined, 
and patterned situation. 

However, is the individual's behavioral re- 
sponse determined by this attitude or could 
it be that both the attitude and the response 
(if there is a distinction) are determined by 
something else, namely the situational defi- 
nition the individual has acquired through a 
continuing process of experience in the situ- 
ation? The former view can certainly be used 
to predict the behavior, but there is no real 
necessity to infer that the individual “has” 
anything other than a learned definition of 
his emotional, verbal, or overt behavior for 
a particular situation, which he has defined 
after meeting the stimulus. Thus, the latter 
view seems to hold more truth. This is espe- 
cially evident when we consider certain em- 
pirical findings with regard to black-white 
interaction. 

Studies of the effects of intergroup inter- 
action in formalized social situations in 
which there is a measure of authoritative con- 
trol of the behavior of the interacting per- 
sons—authority definitions of the situations— 
have yielded many interesting results. 

Studying the effects of mixing Negro and 
white soldiers in combat situations, which 
came about because of certain exigencies of 
combat in the Second World War in Europe, 
Stouffer et al. (1949:593-594) report that 
‘under the conditions specified, Negro-white 
relations were harmonious.” They conclude: 


Though this still leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion of whether whites would ultimately adjust 
to and come to accept enforced interracial con- 
tacts under other circumstances, it does show 
that integration between Negro volunteers and 
whites could be achieved under stress of combat. 
Extensions of this sort of experimentation could 
show how successfully Negro troops in general 
could be integrated into-white units in combat 


and how far such integration could be extended 
into noncombat situations (Stouffer et al., 1949: 
595). 


In many respects the combat situation is 
similar to the kind of working together that 
results from any community crisis or disaster 
—a forest fire or a flood. In fact, some of the 
research conducted by Sherif (1958) adds 
support to the above study. He points out that 
when superordinate goals are introduced to 
groups in intergroup conflict, a new defini- 
tion of cooperation is brought to the situation, 
Before the superordinate goal is introduced, 
“Favorable information about a disliked out- 
group tends to be ignored, rejected, or rein- 
terpreted to fit prevailing stereotypes. But, 
when groups are pulling together toward 
superordinate goals, true or even favorable in- 
formation about the outgroup is seen in a 
new light” (Sherif, 1958:356). 

These views seem to be consistent with 
Bernard’s position that outgroup feelings are 
the result rather than the determinant of in- 
teraction patterns, be they conflict, competi- 
tion, cooperation, accommodation, etc. As she 
says, “Can we say, for example, that the slave 
trader was prejudiced against the Africans 
he captured and sold” (Bernard, 1951: 248) ? 

On the basis of data collected on merchant 
marine seamen, which found the strongest 
determinants of outgroup feeling to be an 
individual’s trade union policy and the length 
of time he had shipped with members of 
outgroups, Brophy concludes: 


One of the most significant [conclusions] is that 
life in the larger society, that is, before going to 
sea, has less powerful influence than does the 
comradeship and sense of group solidarity ob- 
tained in the artificial society of shipboard. In 
order to gain a sense of security in his group 
the seaman reorients his views so that they are 
more typical of the new group to which he now 
belongs (Brophy, 1945:465). 


This suggests that “the artificial situation of 
shipboard life” carries with it specific defi- 
nitions of behavior in which a need for ac- 
ceptance of each individual in the group is 
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vital. As Brophy (1945:466) comments, 
“Many of our respondents could not afford 
the luxury of anti-Negro prejudice while at 
gea? 

In addition, two other articles make sug- 
gestions with regard to legal-authoritative 
controls. Writing about Kansas City after 
desegregation of the schools had taken place 
following the Supreme Court’s 1954 desegre- 
gation ruling, Loeb states that the city “has 
tried to sustain a Southern tradition” and the 
board of education kept their policy of pupil 
transfer open because of its “long standing 
liberal policy of granting requests for pupil 
transfers.” However, the percentage of ele- 
mentary pupil transfer requests in 1955-1956 
was only 6 percent compared with 5 percent 
for 1953-1954 (Loeb, 1956: 161-162). 

In a broader based study, Clark notes that 
whatever initial opposition there is to deseg- 
regation soon decreases and that “the most 
prejudiced persons . . . adjust as well as the 
others” (Clark, 1954: 341). 

The foregoing analysis suggests that in 
changing outgroup feelings, the socially 
structured and defined situation is of central 


importance. As MacIver (1948:247) points 
out: 


Wherever the direct attack is feasible, that is, the 
attack on discrimination itself, it is more prom- 
ising than the indirect attack, that is, the attack 
on prejudice itself. It is more effective to chal- 
lenge conditions than to challenge attitudes or 
feelings. 


If all this is true, there is some support for 
the basic antiattitude assumption that under- 
lies this ends-means scheme. To repeat, this 
assumption states that although attitudes ex- 
ist, they are not central to the understanding 
and determination of intergroup behavior 
vis-à-vis structural factors, which are more 
important to these ends, and that in most 
cases attitudes are the result of structural sit- 


2 Similar results have been found in governmental 
organization and in housing projects (Wilner, Walkley, 
& Cook, 1952). 


uations that come about in group interaction. 

To conclude, consistent attitudinal re- 
sponses do seem to accompany patterned con- 
ventional behavior. On the basis of this 
response it is possible to predict defined atti- 
tudinal responses in defined patterned situa- 
tions. However, the actual determinants of 
the particular attitudinal response, as the 
above material suggests, can best be under- 
stood by an analysis of (1) the socially struc- 
tured setting or situation of action and (2) 
the individual’s history of attitudinal re- 
sponse in that patterned situation by which 
he develops his situational definition. 


Unpatterned Situations 


An analysis of relatively unpatterned situa- 
tions, unprecedented in time and space, is of 
great importance to the study of intergroup 
behavior. The person in the interview situa- 
tion, stating his intentions or concepts re- 
garding a hypothetical situation, does not en- 
counter the conditions of the real situation. 


In answering a question as to prejudice or as to 
intention with respect to members of minority 
groups, an individual does not encounter the 
same conditions he encounters in a situation 
which challenges his values, and in which he 
deals not only with generalized stereotypes but 
with specific persons in a specific context of 
social relations (Berger, 1952:189). 


Thus it is apparent that the variables en- 
tering into the definition of actual situations 
are quite different from those in a similar 
role in a hypothetical situation drawn up for 
interview purposes. In addition, in a highly 
unstructured, unpatterned situation the indi- 
vidual does not necessarily have a cultural 
history of responses from which to draw for 
the appropriate attitudinal response in that 
situation. 

Most of the applicable research involves a 
type of naturalistic observation or participant 
observation. “Unpatterned situations, 1° 
which definitions of appropriate conduct ar€ 
in process of change, occur infrequently, an¢ 
it is even more infrequent that they occur at 
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the convenience of the research observer” 
(Kohn & Williams, 1956:164). 

Having cited some of the methodological 
problems in the study of unpatterned situ- 
ations, we turn to a closer scrutiny of the ac- 
tual situational type. As sketched earlier, 
these are situations in which the behavior of 
those involved is not predetermined by their 
past history of experiences in other situations. 
To place this in perspective, we return to 


Williams (1964 : 326-327) : 


In those situations where the acceptance of 
minority-group persons on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis is well patterned, majority-group per- 
sons generally consider the established pattern to 
be appropriate. . . . But in situations where 
there is not a pattern of acceptance of minority- 
group persons, such behavior is likely to be 
thought of as inappropriate. . . - Situations in 
which neither discriminatory nor nondiscrimi- 
natory behavior is patterned may be called un- 
patterned or partially patterned situations. In 
these, the forms of interaction may be unpat- 
terned for a variety of reasons. For example, 
the situation may be so foreign to the past experi- 
ences of the participants that they find them- 
selves in a quandary. Or any individual partici- 
pant may feel constrained to act in two or more 
different and incompatible ways. Or several par- 
ticipants may hold entirely different definitions 
of the situation. 


In this type of situation there are no cul- 
tural, authoritarian, or legal definitions for 
the situation as the individual perceives it. 
According to Kohn and Williams (1956), 
there are basically two possible reactions to 
an unpatterned situation: confusion and con- 
tradiction. How do individuals marked by 
cither of these characteristic reactions ulti- 
mately develop their definitions of a situa- 
tion? We will briefly summarize these 
processes as outlined by Kohn and Williams 
on the basis of their research. 

When an individual feels compelled or 
constrained to act but is confused as to the ac- 
tual consequences of his and others’ behavior, 
he will seek behavioral cues from others as 
an index of the definition of appropriate be- 
havior. When leadership roles are present, 


the individual will look to the incumbents 
for these cues, but this is not always possi- 
ble when the supposed leaders may also be 
confused. Hence, cues coming from any par- 
ticipant become important for determining 
the definitions. Naturally cues can be in- 
terpreted in various ways and different per- 
sons vary in their sensitivity to different types 
of cues; moreover, in some situations there 
are no appropriate behavioral cues to aid the 
confused person. “Where there are no ap- 
propriate behavioral cues available, the con- 
fused participant will tend to perseverate in 
his confusion until new action intervenes to 
structure the situation” (Kohn & Williams, 
1956: 173). 

When an individual feels compelled to act 
in a situation where two or more definitions 
could apply, he usually first attempts to re- 
solve the conflict by using the exemption 
mechanism. This refers to the process 
whereby one definition is given a priority 
over the others. Sometimes, however, neither 
of the possible alternatives can be avoided, in 
which case he will attempt a partial con- 
formity to both (a compromise solution). If 
this is not possible, he will attempt “to with- 
draw from the situation, unless otherwise 
constrained. If constrained, he will behave in- 
consistently until new action intervenes to 
structure the situation” (Kohn & Williams, 
1956: 174). 

These summarized characteristics are 
based on data amassed from participant-ob- 
servant analysis of forty-three relatively un- 
patterned situations conducted by Kohn and 
Williams. The above summary is not com- 
plete and the full import of the processes in- 
volved can only be gained through an actual 
reading of their research account (Kohn & 
Williams, 1956; Williams, 1964). This brief 
summary does, however, show the import- 
ance of a situational approach to certain 
forms of intergroup interaction in which a 
person’s history of attitudinal response does 
not necessarily apply. For instance, if one of 
the better attitude concepts is used—e.g., 
Fuson’s “an attitude is the probability of the 
occurrence of a defined behavior, or social 
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action, in a defined situation”—then it fol- 
lows that in undefined, unpatterned situa- 
tions, a person's attitudes could not be used 
as a measure of his probable response. 

It should also be noted that an analysis of 
such unpatterned situations assists in the 
study of social change. As Kohn and Wil- 
liams (1956: 164) point out: 


It is also well known that patterns of “appropri- 
ateness” in intergroup behavior have been 
changing with increasing tempo in recent years. 
The unthinkable of a short time ago has in many 
areas of life become the commonplace of today. 
For a brief period the transition . . . arouses ex- 
treme emotional fervor, but as the new defini- 
tion of the situation becomes socially prescribed, 
the fervor soon diminishes. 


It is important to remember, however, that 
not all unpatterned situations bring change. 
Any situation of this type is only potentially 
the generator of social change. 

Manifestations of social violence—In order 

to bring the above principles into sharper 
focus, we will concentrate our analysis on one 
specific type of unpatterned situation of col- 
lective behavior, namely, social violence. 

Dahlke (1952) explains that a riot is a pos- 

sible and likely consequence when personal 
valuations are withheld from a minority and 
when categorical valuations (cultural atti- 
tudes) reinforce the patterns of dissociation. 
Either the majority group violently expresses 
its disesteem toward the minority group or 
the minority group violently expresses its 
wish to redefine the distribution of power, 
bringing opposition from the majority group. 
Dalke made a cross-cultural comparison be- 
tween the Kishinew anti-Semitic riot that 
took place in 1903 in Russia and the Detroit 
Negro-white riot of 1943. He concluded from 
his study that there are several factors gen- 
erally common to race riots: 

1. Historical context—there is a history of 
subordinance and superordinance and, 
in some instances, a history of social 
violence directed toward the minority 
group, usually occurring during a tran- 
sitional period of some sort, ¢.g., indus- 


trialization, war, migration of popu- 
lations. 

2. Role of the subordinate group—the sub- 
group is struggling for an improvement 
of their inferior status. 

3. Role of the established authorities and 
the law—the subordinate group will 
have a second- or third-class citizenship 
and there will be a mutual hatred be- 
tween law enforcers and the minority. 

4. Role of associations—there will be one 
or more groups using propaganda to de- 
fame the minority and advocating the 
use of violence against the minority. 

5. Role of the press and mass media—the 
minority will have little access to these 
and will be reported in an unfavorable 
way. 

6. Riot personnel—the professional and 
wealthy classes will spread rumors; the 
actual participants will be primarily 
youth and lower classes. 

An interesting path of inquiry has to do 
with the structural conditions that may 
precipitate an outbreak of social violence and 
the situational definitions that legitimize the 
use of violence by a particular group. As 
Grimshaw (1961) has pointed out, there 1s 
no necessary relationship between social ten- 
sion and social violence; furthermore, social 
violence may be manifested in the absence of 

rejudice. That is not to say that prejudice 
ia nothing to do with social violence an 
race riots, Grimshaw defines social violence 
as attacks on persons or the property of per- 
sons because of their membership in a par- 
ticular group or social category. Taken in this 
sense, certain attitudes are likely to be present 
with respect to these persons as attitudinal 
objects. However, to explain the actual at- 
tacks of violence on persons it seems more rel- 
evant to consider (1) structural conditions 
and (2) definitions of the riot situation (an 
unpatterned situation). 

As Dahlke (1952) notes, the most common 
structural condition underlying an outbreak 
of violence directed toward a minority group 
is one in which the members of the minority 
are dissatisfied with their second-class citizen- 
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ship and are struggling for an improvement 
of their status. The writings of Davis support 
this contention: 


A tentative hypothesis might be advanced that 
the physical terrorization of colored people is 
most common in those areas where their gen- 
eral economic status is highest. . . . In such a 
community, therefore, the white population con- 
tinually must resort to terrorization in order to 
impress the colored group with the fact that 
economic equality, or even superiority on the 
part of the latter, is not real equality or super- 
ordination . . . and that actually any white man, 
no matter how poor or illiterate, is superordinate 
to any colored man, and must be treated with 
the appropriate deference (Davis, 1945:15). 


This same general theme is also found in 
the work of Grimshaw, who writes: 


Certain similarities in background and social 
context are found in the cities which have had 
major race riots. . . . all had sharp increases in 
Negro population in the years immediately 
prior to major interracial disturbances, and 
there were accompanying strains in the accom- 
modative structure, generated in part by the 
Negroes’ assaults on it and in part by the sheer 
pressure of population on facilities (Grimshaw, 
1960:109). 


l Although there has been no real consensus 
in terms of the decisive cause of outbreaks of 
social violence, there are several structural 
elements that seem to be common to areas 
that have a potential for such an outbreak. 
We have noted at least two of these: (1) mi- 
grations of minority groups into the area, and 
(2) an imbalance of the accommodative 
structure created by the subordinate group. 
Perhaps a further step in delineating the 
determinants of the actual attacks on persons 
or their property involves an analysis of the 
situational definitions which legitimize the 
use of violence by a particular group. 
„Dahlke (1952) reports that in the Kishinew 
riot of 1903, soldiers and police sided with 
the rioters against the Jews, and that many 
forms of official sanction afforded a chance 
for Jewish persecution, Likewise, in the De- 
troit riot of 1943, the police were either 
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negligent or sided with the white group. It 
seems reasonable to assume that soldiers and 
police could be categorized as symbols of 
legitimate authority. Following this assump- 
tion, one might postulate that the presence in 
the situation of a legitimate symbol of au- 
thority tends to define the situation for the 
participants, thereby determining the final 
consequence of the interaction. 

Prevention of social violence—In a dis- 
cussion of the prevention of social violence, 
Grimshaw (1961) points out the importance 
of external forces of constraint in the determi- 
nation of social violence. He states that the 
legitimate use of force or the demonstration 
of the ability to use it cuts off racial dis- 
turbances. 

Lohman and Reitzes (1952) report several 
situations of racial tension. In one situation 
racial violence had occurred at several seg- 
regated swimming pools. The pools were 
closed and then reopened as nonsegregated. 
The governmental policy and law were made 
explicit and policemen were posted as sym- 
bols of the legitimate authority. In another 
situation an automobile accident occurred 
involving persons of different races. A crowd 
gathered, creating racial tension followed by 
violence. Following this, police policy was 
clarified by the law-enforcement agencies an 
more policemen were assigned to the area. 

In both situations there was no continua- 
tion over time of racial violence. Thus, as 
has been stated, symbols of perceived legiti- 
mate authority tend to define the situation or 
the expected behavior for the participants. 

Waskow has traced historically the changes 
that have taken place in racial conflict and 
violence, from the major race riots of 1919 to 
the manifestations of Negro nonviolent pro- 
test of the 1960s. Concerning the major riots 
of 1919, he states: 


The riots of 1919 were deeply affected by the 
behavior of the police. In almost all of the riots, 
a change in the power and the degree of au- 
thority of the police was necessary to bring the 
violence to an end. The deployment of more 
police power in the form of State Police as in 
Longview, state militia as in Chicago, or federal 
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troops as in Omaha, Washington, and Arkansas 
was a major step toward bringing most of the 
riots under control. So was the superior neu- 
trality of these additional police in their rela- 
tions with the rioting whites and Negroes 
(Waskow, 1966:212). 


With respect to the changes that have oc- 
curred since then in racial conflict in the 


United States, he writes: 


The two sets of changes that from the discussion 


above seem to be necessary if violence and social * 


disruption are to be avoided can be summed up 
as, first, the bringing to fruition of an American 
“state” on racial questions; and second, the in- 
vention and legitimation of a number of new 
techniques of controlled creative disorder. The 
first of these means that some form of federal 
police force must be created to prevent violence 
from being used by either side in the racial con- 
flict, including violence that takes on the color 
of legitimacy because it is carried on by local 
police who are in fact merely acting on behalf 
of one side or the other (Waskow, 1966:287). 


Waskow takes his definition of the “state” 
from Max Weber, who says that “a state is 
a human community that [successfully] 
claims the monopoly of the legitimate use 
of physical force within a given territory” 
(Gerth & Mills, 1958:78). An essential ele- 
ment in Waskow’s work is the emphasis on 
the legitimate authorities as symbols or cues 
to the definitions of expected behavior in 
unpatterned situations, such as race conflicts. 


This emphasis adds support to the material 
outlined above. 


SOURCES OF CONFLICT 


The previous discussion seems to us to 
indicate that the predictive efficiency of struc- 
tural variables often outweighs that of atti- 
tudinal variables. When the work of evalu- 
ation researchers is presented to program 
planners and practitioners, however, predic- 
tive efficiency often is itself of minor conse- 
quence. We refer essentially to the strength 
with which certain “theoretical” models are 
held and valued by the practitioners. 
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Ideological Differences 


If the majority of social action practitioners 
are trained social workers, it is not unfair to 
recognize that often they come equipped with 
a rigorous training grounded primarily in 
psychoanalysis, which is essentially a theo- 
retical position based on value and attitude 
manipulation. A question must be raised, of 
course, as to the efficiency of supporting a 
position in the face of evidence that indicates 
that therapeutic processes are ineffective, 
perhaps even self-defeating, or evidence that 
indicates that a more useful approach to the 
solution of problems may come from the 
modification of social structure. Under such 
conditions, however, it is reasonable to allow 
that the fate of the evaluation researcher's 
data is clear: his reports are probably des- 
tined for the circular file. This is likely be- 
cause “theories” such as psychoanalysis tend 
not to be theories at all, but ideologies; there- 
fore, a major conflict between the evaluation 
researcher and some practitioners may 
characterized essentially as conflict over 
ideological questions. Psychoanalysis, for €x- 
ample, is in this sense ideology, since it seems 
to be impervious to contradictory evidence. 
In part such an ideological conflict may ac- 
count for the failure to revise action program- 
ming in view of the data, and this may be no 
minor problem for the researcher. ‘ 

Aside from such an ideological conflict, 
there may be conflict between notions of an 
“illness” model in action and the researcher $ 
orientation, which is not one of illness at all. 
Specifically, one can recall Lindesmith’s 
(1965) discussion of the plight of the nar- 
cotics addict in relation to the law. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics operates essentially 
on the combined illness-evil model: that 15, 
the user is sick and because of his great nee 
for narcotics becomes evil (engages in crim- 
inal behavior). According to Lindesmith, 
the general “treatment” in use by the F.BN. 
is essentially a treatment of evil and sec 
ondarily a treatment of illness. ; 

Lindesmith’s remarkable discussion gc 
out that F.B.N. policies are essentially self- 
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defeating in the first place, since they force 
the addict to accept the label of “criminal” 
in order to acquire medical aid, and at the 
same time do positive harm to the addict. 
What Lindesmith has really done is to ana- 
lyze the nature of the social structure de- 
veloped by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
as a consequence of the attitude of the com- 
missioner towards the addict, and to produce 
strong evidence that addiction as a social 
problem can be dealt with more rationally in 
terms of an alteration of the existing social 
system. That his argument has had little 
effect on policy-makers within the F.BN. is 
clear, but not unexpected. Lindesmith’s argu- 
ment is essentially a structural argument, 
while the ideology of the bureau is essentially 
an attitudinal and value model which uses 
the labels “sick” and “evil.” Itis worth noting 
that not only has Lindesmith’s analysis gone 
essentially unheeded because of the conflict 
of orientations between him and the F.B.N., 
but that much of his research has been 
conducted in the face of active attempts at sup- 
pression by his critics. The conflict of orienta- 
tions between the researcher and the prac- 
titioner can grow to great proportions. 
Academic sociologists and others are de- 
lighted with Lindesmith’s research, but its 
impact on others seems nil. 


Auspices of Research 


There is always the opposite case, too. 
Daniel Glaser’s The Effectiveness of a Prison 
and Parole System (1964) was written essen- 
tially from a structuralist point of view, but 
with goodly amounts of attitudinal data 
available, Glaser notes briefly that prisons are 
something less than perfect as rehabilitative 
institutions, but that while this is obvious, the 
evidence indicates that they do meet with 
some success, given certain structural condi- 
tions. Glaser’s work has, one would imagine, 
been well received by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; but because that agency also is inti- 
mately connected with the research, one critic 
in an unkind and, we believe, unjust review 
of his book found the entire work suspect 


(Korn, 1965). The grounds for his objections 
were specious (Toby, 1966), but the fact re- 
mains that a source of major frustration in 
evaluation research—aside from different 
ideological orientations—is the auspices un- 
der which the research is carried on. For some 
reason, data-gathering under the auspices of 
the practitioner comes to be suspect. 

We have pointed to two singularly import- 
ant issues: ideological differences and the 
auspices under which research is done, But 
there are others. 


Stimulus Control 


In social action research, whether it in- 
volves an attitudinal or a structural model, 
the problem of stimulus control is no minor 
one. Essentially what this means is that the 
program design contrived by program plan- 
ners is typically the operational basis for the 
evaluation research, the assumption being, of 
course, that, first, programs are implemented 
in the same terms in which they have been 
designed and, second, that the day-to-day im- 
plementation of the program variables is a 
relative constant. However, there is good rea- 
son to suspect that, in fact, neither condition 
typically obtains. The best-intentioned pro- 
gram, the most complete program design, un- 
der conditions of normal implementation 
tends to become greatly modified by admin- 
istrative convenience and, in actual imple- 
mentation, may bear little resemblance to the 
original program design on paper. 

Over time, the day-to-day needs of the 
practitioners may greatly alter the nature of 
the program as a stimulus input. Even those 
programs designed to change attitudes and 
values—and, ultimately, behavior—through 
therapy, when therapy is the essential under- 
lying framework for action, may be found, in 
some cases, to have undergone growth. For 
example, we may find that therapists are no 
longer doing only therapy with mental pa- 
tients but may at the same time be out find- 
ing jobs for the patients. Therefore, program 
control as stimuli becomes a very major and 
significant problem for the evaluation re- 
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searcher. This is equally if not more true 
under those happy conditions where the eval- 
uation-research personnel participate in pro- 
gram planning so that their research designs 
may have the necessary rigor. It is a practical 
impossibility for researchers to control pro- 
fessional practitioners in the day-to-day im- 
plementation of the program. Furthermore, 
and of great significance, this is true under 
those conditions where research personnel 
have made some effort to establish unserviced 
control groups, The idea of systematically not 
providing services for some persons in need 
is understandably offensive to the vast ma- 
jority of practitioners. 


Development of Criteria 


The development of criteria of success, as 
noted earlier, is in itself a singularly difficult 
issue. Not infrequently the researcher is put 
in the untenable position of having to de- 
velop criteria of effectiveness. It is not un- 
common for him to question planners and 
practitioners about the nature of the results 
that they expect to get and to be told that the 
program is designed to “help” people. The 
researcher who is determined to have plan- 
ners and practitioners define in operational 
terms the meaning of help is in for a frus- 
ate time, yet that is, in fact, what he must 

o. 

This confusion over criteria is, in fact, 
another major source of practitioner-planner- 
researcher conflict: the researcher is inevi- 
tably accused of not seeing the people behind 
the IBM cards, of being unsympathetic and, 
perhaps by virtue of his science, something 
less than a normal human being. But the 
clear development of the criteria of success of 
any program and the operationalization of 
those criteria are the preconditions for con- 
ducting any evaluation research, and it is pre- 
cisely here that all other problems meet: the 
problem of theoretical and ideological dif- 
ferences, the problem of professional quarrel- 
ing, the problem of auspices under which the 
research is conducted, the problem of trying 
to maintain one’s own professional integrity, 
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and the problem of trying to develop rigorous 
designs. All of these meet in the problem of 
criteria development. 

Finally, the distinction that Gouldner 
(1965) makes between the social engineer 
and the social clinician is appropriate to a 
discussion of evaluation researchers. The two 
styles are found everywhere. Essentially, the 
clinician is one who is seeking a definition 
of the problem, while the engineer is one who 
is engaging in clear-cut, formalistic, and well- 
designed research. The distinction basically 
views the engineer as simpleminded and the 
clinician as muddleheaded. The evaluation 
researcher, to be sure, must operate in both 
ways: that is to say, he must be capable of 
being both curious and rigorous at the same 
time. He must be capable of engineering in 
the sense of conducting empirical scientific 
research with adequately developed criteria, 
and he must be capable of acting with under- 
standing and insight toward the phenomena 
he observes. 
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PART V Retrospection 
and Projection 


CHAPTER 2 Social Problems 
That Are No More 


IAN WEINBERG 


University of Toronto 


MODERNIZATION THEORY: 
A CONTEXT FOR STUDY 


It is the theme of this chapter that the mod- 
ernization of Western society has involved 
the disappearance or drastic modification of 
social problems that were regarded histori- 
cally as both chronic and persistent or that 
were accepted as inevitable concomitants of 
the human condition. Some of these prob- 
lems still affect modernizing or nonmodern 
contemporary societies; however, an im- 
portant stimulant to social and political de- 
velopment in these areas is the belief that 
these similar historic problems will be pro- 
gressively obliterated. The analytical ele- 
ments in the process of modernization are 
familiar. They are listed by Eisenstadt as 
follows: 


The major structural characteristics of moderni- 
zation have been identified as the development 
of a very high extent of differentiation, of free 
resources which are not committed to any fixed, 
ascriptive (kinship, territorial, etc.) groups, the 
development of specialized and diversified types 
of social organization, the development of wide 


— 
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non-traditional, “national,” or even superna- 
tional group identifications, and the concomitant 
development, in all major institutional areas of 
specialized roles and of special wider regulative 
and allocative mechanisms and organizations— 
such as market mechanisms in economic life, 
voting and party activities in politics and of di- 
verse bureaucratic organizations and mecha- 
nisms in most institutional spheres (Eisenstadt, 
1964:18). 


He has further emphasized that moderniza- 
tion, insofar as it involves the development of 
new structures of action, is both continuous 
and cumulative, so that sociological growth 
is sustained in a comparable fashion to eco- 
nomic growth (Eisenstadt, 1964:17). 

The process of modernization ultimately 
affects all the people in a society. For this rea- 
son Karl Deutsch invented the concept of 
“social mobilization.” He argues that mod- 
ernization occurs in two stages. In the first, 
traditional peoples are uprooted or broken 
away from their “old settings, habits and 
commitments”; in the second stage, they are 
inducted into “some relatively new pattern 
of group membership, organization and com- 
mitment” (Karl Deutsch, 1961:494). A recent 
symposium emphasizes the totality of the 
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modernizing process by reviewing moderni- 
zation in such disparate institutional areas as 
agriculture, law, family relations, and re- 
ligious beliefs (Weiner, 1966). Sustained so- 
ciological growth can only be maintained by 
industrialization. Levy (1966:11) writes that 
“a society will be considered more or less 
modernized to the extent that its members 
use inanimate sources of power and/or tools 
to multiply the effects of their efforts.” 


HAZARDS OF FALSE UTOPIANISM 


It is of course imperative that macrosocio- 
logical and historical analyses utilizing mod- 
ernization theory avoid false utopianism, or 
even euphoria. Just because modernization is 
a process involving cumulative and sustained 
growth does not mean that its directionality 
is toward ever greater amelioration. Some of 
the first modernists, those scientific empiri- 
cists of the seventeenth century, the philos- 
ophes, and the nineteenth-century liberal 
social reformers, were utopian and naively op- 
timistic. The “idea” of progress was rife in 
the early modern period (Bury, 1955). In the 
phraseology of one historian, eighteenth-cen- 
tury rationalists foresaw a “heavenly city,” 
secularized and brought to earth (Becker, 
1932). Contemporary theorists of moderni- 
zation and industrialization are more so- 
phisticated. They note the dislocations, or 
social problems, involved in modernization. 
Some, like Moore (1965: 114), have very seri- 
ous doubts about even the continued exis- 
tence of advanced industrial societies. 

Indeed, there is an important tradition in 
the study of social problems that has regarded 
modern and industrial society as itself patho- 
logical. The writers who founded this tradi- 
tion have been criticized for being antiurban 
and antiindustrial, for possessing a notion of 
the good society that is rural small town, 
white, and middle class (Mills, 1943). The 
tradition is continued in many texts on social 
problems, which assume some degree of pre- 
modern contentment among men derived 
from their uncomplicated and primary social 


relations and their low level of technology. 


Radical critics of modern society also isolate 
social problems as if they were peculiar to an 
industrial and highly urbanized context. 

By its ahistorical cast, some of this theoriz- 
ing ignores the fundamental importance of 
the persistence of social problems despite 
modernization and their continuance in 
subtle new forms or their reappearance in 
new emphases. For example, the historic 
concern over the control of infectious disease 
may become a concentration on the growing 
epidemiology of mental disorders. The 
medieval harassment of heretics may be con- 
verted into the contemporary attempt to re- 
habilitate people out of antisocial or so-called 
deviant attitudes. The dislocatory effects of 
modernization itself, and the realization that 
some problems seem intrinsic to any social 
structure whether modernized or not, can 
lead to a general disillusionment with mod- 
ern industrial society as such. Some of these 
theorists seem to have little idea of what pre- 
modern society was really like. 


A PROCESS OF BECOMING 


The argument presented here, that mod- 
ernization has led to the dissolution of certain 
social problems, departs from these tradi- 
tions. It may appear to be an opümistie Se 
proach, yet on closer examination might 
prove to be somewhat pessimistic. Very few 
problems have, in fact, disappeared, and so- 
cial problems obviously still exist in the sense 
that there are known characteristics of large 
groups in society that are viewed as patho- 
logical. The argument does maintain, Wit 
specific reference to Western social and po 
litical development, that there were socia 
problems instrinsic to the structure of pre- 
modern Western society that could neither 
avoided nor solved (and sometimes not even 
identified) because of the lack of resources 
which in a modern and industrial society 
would be assumed as normal. 

But modernization as a process d 
stop because we choose to regard oursel: 
modern, or more modern than societies 1 
past or than some societies in the present. 
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have premodern patterns of action been ob- 
literated in the most advanced societies. 
Modernization is a process of becoming, so 
that the particular analytic elements of a 
thoroughly modernized and transformed so- 
ciety logically lie in the future. These analytic 
elements can form an ideal-type, which it is 
reasonable to call a “utopia.” If utopias are 
by definition unattainable, they nevertheless 
have obvious value as objects of ambition 
(Moore, 1966). 

Thus social problems will never disappear, 
although the process of modernization, as 
far as it has gone, has caused the disappear- 
ance of some of them. The fundamental 
question is, Will modernization as a process 
of sustained growth go on or not? Whether 
this question suggests limited pessimism or 
cautious optimism is for the reader to decide. 
At least modern utopian thinking, that gen- 
erous desire to improve the quality of life by 
limited social engineering or by radical large- 
scale reconstruction, is an improvement on 
the rigid, even totalitarian, utopias of early 
theorists like Sir Thomas More and Tomaso 
Campanella. Such utopias often fatalistically 
assumed that social relations could only be 
improved by stern mechanisms of social 
control, 


HISTORIOGRAPHIC PROBLEMS 


The study of modernization, whether in re- 
lation to social problems or to any other insti- 
tutional area, often violates the canons of con- 
ventional historiography. One can be accused 
of being wise after the event by imposing 
contemporary judgments on historical per- 
sonalities, and by noting with no little smug- 
ness the apparent inability of otherwise in- 
telligent and dedicated elites and others to 
solve obvious problems facing their societies. 
The only consolation is that we, too, will be 
So regarded by future sociologists, and this at 
least should encourage humility. 

But there is another problem. The historian 
tends to be a eulogizer of the past, whether he 
adopts an artistic and selective approach to 

istory or a quantitative and sociological one. 


Sociologists, on the other hand, tend to dis- 
miss history as either unapproachable because 
of the paucity of records (often untrue) or 
because of their own educational back- 
grounds (often remediable). Consequently, 
sociologists tend to consolidate the past into 
monolithic categories such as “feudal,” “Hel- 
lenistic,” “sacred,” and so forth. For this 
reason, periods of history are often regarded 
as static even if, as a whole, they either do 
not merit a particular label or should have it 
applied with care (e.g. Sjoberg, 1952). There 
also occurs a tendency to view historical (and 
social) change as the result of abrupt transi- 
tions from one period to another, from feudal 
to bourgeois, or from traditional to modern. 
This tendency gains some credence from 
analyses of contemporary social change in de- 
veloping societies, where transitions may be 
so abrupt that they occur within an individ- 
ual’s life-span (e.g., Lerner, 1958). 

Since the appearance of industrialism in 
the nineteenth century, the pace of social 
change seems to be accelerating. But in an- 
alyzing an entire social system, one finds that 
most processes of modernization, and espe- 
cially Western social and political develop- 
ment, are not amenable, except at very high 
levels of generalization, to simple dichoto- 
mies or trichotomies (Gusfield, 1967). Polar- 
izations are heuristically and empirically 
dangerous because they prevent closer analy- 
sis of actual processes of social transforma- 
tion, deemphasize interconnected stops and 
starts, and often assume a linear theory of 
growth. 


IMPLICATIONS OF PERIODIZATION 


If modernization is used in a sociological 
attempt to explicate Western social, political, 
and economic development, it is extremely 
difficult to decide when the process begins. 
Specifically, when do social problems become 
vestiges of the past, or newly discovered 
pathologies of the present? The problem of 
periodization is intimately linked not only to 
the value of dichotomy and trichotomy but 
also to the question of teleology. The earlier 
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modernization begins, the more closely must 
a longer period of development be tailored to 
a particular directionality of social change. 

Modernized patterns of action have ap- 
peared at widely disparate times throughout 
history. Personalities with modern attitudes 
and social relationships were present in 
ancient Greece (Inkeles, 1966:143). Psycho- 
logical sources of modernization have been 
located among late sixteenth-century English 
Puritans (Barbu, 1960:145-218). Indeed 
Black (1966:8) maintains that structural 
modernization in the West can be traced to 
the twelfth century. In Van Bath’s compre- 
hensive history of European agriculture, he 
dates the beginnings of modernity from the 
year 1550 (Van Bath, 1963:195). Tradition- 
ally, historians of Western civilization date 
the sixteenth century as the beginning of the 
modern period. 

However, following Bendix, we argue that 
Western modernization begins in the late 
eighteenth century, when the application of 
technology based on the preceding centuries 
of scientific inquiry initiated the mechaniza- 
tion of society, first in Europe and then else- 
where (Bendix, 1967:1). The most important 
reason for dating modernization from the 
late eighteenth century is that the process was 
by then sustained and absorbed into all insti- 
tutional areas, which was not true of previous 
growth periods, such as the twelfth century. 
Mechanization, urbanization, the spread of 
literacy, population growth, organizational 
development, and professionalization were 
not novelties, but by some still undiscovered 
alchemy they meshed together in the late 
1700s and began a total transformation of 
society. 

Previous centuries in the West were there- 
fore premodern, although many modern in- 
stitutions are to be expected in these eras 
simply because Western society was the first 
to be modernized. The process of moderniza- 
tion had deep cultural roots. It did not occur 
overnight. The transitional period lasted a 
long while—and may be going on still. (In 
this sense, it could be argued that the indus- 

trial “revolution” has not fully occurred.) 
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Thus the change from premodern to modern 
was not abrupt but cumulative, not disparate 
but a concatenation of formerly unrelated so- 
cial changes. 


Effect on Social Base 


Fixing the beginnings of modernization as 
a large-scale and interlocking process toward 
the end of the eighteenth century has a vital 
consequence for the connection between 
modernization and the disappearance or radi- 
cal modification of social problems. If our 
periodization were different—if, for example, 
we decided that the mobilization of human 
and material resources began a mere century 
before—then the social base of modernization 
would be different. Instead of the industrial 
middle classes, with a subordinate proletariat 
rather than a peasantry, the modernizing 
elites would have been the monarchs, the 
bureaucrats who served them, the aristocratic 
experimenters, and the subordinate commer- 
cial classes. ý ; 

With the emergence of bourgeois capital- 
ism, the middle classes began to assert = 
opposition to traditional monarchical an 
aristocratic authority and, ultimately, to roya 
dominance over them. In general, it ies: 
middle-class prescriptions for the solution 0 
social problems that gained ascendancy 1M 
the carly modern period, when the disloca- 
tion of traditional social relations was at its 
most intense, Often these prescriptions were 
opposed by traditional notions, such as anga 
cratic paternalism, so that a traditional figur 
like Shaftesbury appeared as a reformer, 
fighting new ideas with old ones, but on 9e- 
half of the newly exploited. 


Influence of Middle-Class Attitudes 


The general attitudes of the industrial ai 
dle classes are well known. Problems, such a 
poverty, attracted their serious attention an 
when poor-relief expenditures rose pee 
tously, or when the industrial labor force ae 
formed inefficiently because of their re 
condition. The poor and others were © 
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demned for their idleness and viciousness. A 
minority, the “deserving poor,” were re- 
garded as the unfortunate victims of circum- 
stance and worthy of public help (e.g. 
Klebaner, 1964). 

A few deviant—or remarkable—industrial- 
ists, such as Robert Owen and Charles Booth, 
were seriously interested in social problems as 
phenomena intrinsic to economic and social 
change rather than as phenomena derived 
from personality defects or moral failure. 
Owen tried to organize his entire industrial 
community at New Lanark in Scotland to 
avoid the conditions common elsewhere. His 
vision of a changed social system, amenable 
to human control rather than to the play of 
economic or moral forces, later led to the 
founding of the Owenite community at New 
Harmony, Indiana (Cole, 1953; 51-59, 144- 
160). 

The industrial and rising middle classes 
did give generously to charity, however. 

heir motives were various. They may have 
been seeking status and the chance of ami- 
cable social relations with aristocratic re- 
formers. Perhaps their consciences or their 
wives nagged at them. For whatever reason, 
the philanthropic impulse became so general 
that one authority regards it as having been 
a social imperative (Owen, 1964: 165). Thus 
capital was provided by the living and the 
dead to further experiments in the solution of 
social problems. Contemporary notions about 
the sinfulness of the poor, the importance of 
personal striving, and sympathy with de- 
serving paupers influenced the conditions 
under which these charitable gifts, particu- 
larly testate philanthropies, were to be used. 
For instance, in order to structure personal 
striving, educational endowments flourished, 
and Victorian neo-Gothic became prominent 
in the architecture of universities, orphan- 
ages, and similar institutions. In the further 
Process of modernization, the organizations 
that were founded or reendowed at this time 
changed their normative outlook. This was 
achieved with some difficulty, however, be- 
cause Western testamentary law has always 
given due attention to testators’ wishes. Both 


structurally and normatively, it is obvious 
that the ideas of the early modern period still 
survive with varying degrees of steadfastness. 


Role of Women 


The rise of the industrial middle classes 
was inextricably linked to the steady emanci- 
pation of women through the proliferation 
everywhere of women’s rights movements. 
Victorian affluence reached a high enough 
level so that the middle- and upper-middle- 
class woman was relieved of many domestic 
duties, not the least of which was constant 
childbearing, without having to sustain the 
aristocratic burden of acting as a perennial 
hostess. But though these women were re- 
leased from their household obligations, they 
were usually not qualified or were actively 
discouraged from entering the labor force. 
The professions were assuming their modern 
form, but increasing role specificity was sex- 
linked, i.e., women were excluded. 

Just as women were asserting their posi- 
tion in the family, they were losing it in the 
labor market. The result was that women 
streamed into ancillary or low-level profes- 
sional occupations, into just those occupa- 
tions that brought them face-to-face with 
the poor, the sick, and the needy. Thus the 
indirect attack on social problems through 
philanthropy by the male was accompanied 
by the direct intervention of the female. 
For the first time, women from middle- 
and upper-middle-class groups began to 
work for the amelioration of the conditions 
of the poor and the needy. The norms of these 
women were often secular, unlike their 
female counterparts in the church, and they 
worked hard and steadily, unlike the spas- 
modic gift-giving of their aristocratic prede- 
cessors. ; 

It is from these developments that such pro- 
fessions as social work and nursing originate 
in their modern form, however ancient their 
antecedents (Garrett, 1949; Seymer, 1954; 
Woodrofe, 1962). With further moderniza- 
tion, these and similar occupations were pro- 
fessionalized, and the process still continues. 
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The salient fact, and it relates directly to 
these social changes, is that these occupations 
became sex-linked and class-linked, In earlier 
periods nurses in particular tended to be 
women, but they were not necessarily from 
the higher socioeconomic groups or, if they 
were, they tended to be in religious orders. 
Modernization of nursing and similar profes- 
sions resulted in their secularization. There 
are still many problems relating to the profes- 
sional status of these occupations (e.g., Fred 
Davis, 1966), and there are often severe short- 
ages because of sex-linkage. But the basic 
problem of ensuring that a stable body of 
humane and skilled attendants would be 
available to care for the poor and the needy, 
which up to this time had been a random 
occurrence, was established. 


EMERGENCE OF SOCIAL AWARENESS 


During this early period of modernization 
the middle classes wanted a better social en- 
vironment. This involved the solution of cer- 
tain problems and, indirectly, the betterment 
of social groups who were part of that en- 
vironment. It is perhaps a debatable point, 
but the industrial middle classes, however 
great their responsibility for creating an ugly 
environment, were more sensitive to its pres- 
ence than were earlier elites. This may have 
been due to the factor of social distance, since 
industrialists could hardly have been un- 
aware of the conditions of their workers, 
among whom they often lived. In the middle 
ages, the great landholders were less sensitive, 
perhaps because they left much of local and 
manorial administration to their ministeriales 
or officials. The absentee landlord, whether 
in France, Russia, or Ireland, was character- 
istic of premodern agrarian society. 

Furthermore, the middle classes were het- 
crogencous. (In the nineteenth century the 
term middle class was not generally used, 
except polemically, by Marx and others, only 
middle classes.) They included social critics, 

reformers, and intellectuals. The middle 
classes were connected less by kinship than 
the landed aristocratic elites who preceded 
them, and more by business and other sec- 


ondary relationships. They could criticize 
each other more freely and attempt to mold 
heterogeneity into “public opinion,” a con- 
cept which appears in eighteenth-century 
France in the reaction of the middle classes 
to John Law’s financial misdealings. 


Growing Concern Over Conditions 


The prevailing ideology, however, dictated 
that the poor, the needy, the criminal, and the 
immigrant could not be pitied because they 
were, by definition, idle. Instead, there oc- 
curred impersonal attacks on crowded cities, 
unhygienic conditions, disease, and crime, 
all of which victimized the poor and the un- 
fortunate. The middle classes seemed to be 
much happier attacking and trying to change 
“conditions” as such, for this averted atten- 
tion from the fact that moral reprobates-pro- 
vided the social base for these conditions. 

This emphasis on the impersonality of 
“conditions” in preference to direct attention 
to the needy themselves greatly stimulated 
the arithmetic and statistical approach to the 
solution of social problems. In this way poy- 
erty was “discovered,” although it was surely 
much in evidence before (Bremner, 1957). 
While the importance of social statistics 15 
generally traced to the political arithme- 
ticians of the seventeenth century, it was only 
during the nineteenth century that statistics 
became salient, The industrial middle classes 
felt happy with numbers, for they were ac- 
customed to impersonal measurement of pro- 
duction, and numbers could convince them 
that action was needed. Thus quantification 
in sociology became “modern,” and an in 
evitable and necessary aid to the solution 0 
social problems (Lazarsfeld, 1961:202). The 
zeal for measurement spread into every com” 
ceivable area, The rising interest in physica 
education to prevent poor health led to an- 
thropometric measurements, first used mo 
than a century ago by Prof. Edward Hite 
cock of Amherst to test the effectiveness © 
his physical education course (Van Dalen, 
Mitchell, & Bennett, 1953:416). 

For the first time, the statistical facts about 
the extent of social disorganization became 
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known. These early surveys led to what Gray 
(1908:17) called “a predisposition toward 
concerted social action.” But the philan- 
thropic impulse was not sufficient to meet the 
need because it was directed toward too many 
ends and also, perhaps, because its primary 
purpose was never to alleviate misery (Brem- 
ner, 1959:379). The result was steadily 
mounting pressure toward the intervention 
of the state in limiting the effects of the mar- 
ket on individuals—a process which in socio- 
logical shorthand is referred to as “the rise of 
the welfare state,” a simple phrase whose 
historical complexity should not be underem- 
phasized. 

The moving force behind this pressure was 
the increasing political strength of the large 
sections in society who had been mobilized 
for industrial tasks. The political system be- 
gan to respond to different, nontraditional 
needs, and the idea of sozialpolitik was born. 
There was, as Karl Deutsch (1961:498) 
would argue, “a direct transition from tradi- 
tional government to the essentials of a mod- 
ern welfare state,” although there were wide 
variations between countries, especially be- 
tween the United States and the countries of 
Europe, but also within Europe itself 
(Briggs, 1961; Wilensky & Lebeaux, 1965). 
Welfare had traditionally been handled on 
the local level, and though this was intensi- 
fied, supralocal and national political inter- 
vention became established. 


Institutionalization of Social Services 


à The key element in the appearance of lim- 
itations on the free play of the market in the 
provision of services was the progressive 
transition from the concept of “minimum” 
to “optimum” help for every individual 
(Briggs, 1961 :257). Services were taken out 
of the market and assured to all social 
groups; consequently, they became entangled 
with notions of rights, ic, of citizenship. 
The logical development of taking wages 
out of the market to assure certain persons a 
guaranteed income has only recently oc- 
curred. The institutionalization of welfare 
rights to an optimum level, as a process, in- 


volved the bureaucratization of services to en- 
sure a constant supply, the proliferation of ed- 
ucational institutions to provide welfare 
personnel, and an enormous increase in serv- 
ices per se. Thus, in the process of moderniza- 
tion, methods of understanding and analyzing 
problems were evolved, formal organizations 
and personnel were structured to deal with 
them, and former recipients of random 
charity now regarded optimal—not minimal 
—protection in the form of services as their 
right. 

It should be emphasized that this process, 
which still continues, is a radically new phe- 
nomenon, younger than industrialism itself 
and therefore much less than a century old. 
It represents not only a changed attitude 
toward the needy, but also a transformation 
in the attitudes of the needy towards them- 
selves. Large numbers of needy are techni- 
cally no longer social-problem groups on the 
edge of survival because the process of mo- 
bilization has enabled them to practise self- 
help through politics and unionism rather 
than through self-motivation, as prescribed 
by the early modern ideal. The traditional 
practice had been to beg for random charity. 
The recency of this change perhaps explains 
why the institutionalization of welfare rights 
is not yet fully normative, and why welfare- 
state structures are under constant attack 
from contemporary social Darwinists and 
others. In the present situation the needy may 
not be able to penetrate the bureaucracies that 
exist to serve them, or they are excluded from 
political participation or unionism for various 
reasons such as ethnicity or social class. And, 
of course, there exist social-problem groups 
whose behavior demands custodial care; 
these members cannot influence their own 
fate because it is, by definition, decided by 
others. 


THE ELITE AND THE MASS 


The process of social mobilization that 
culminated in the welfare state stands in 
marked contrast to the status of the mass, or 
“common people,” as they were often called 
in premodern Western society. In the pre- 
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modern period, the large majority of those 
who were not aristocrats, petty gentry, clerics, 
or burghers were peasants. The hetero- 
geneity of their ranks and statuses is evident 
but ambiguous because of the scantiness of 
records. 


LIFE IN PREMODERN SOCIETY 


There are a few certainties that can be 
established, however. Most men and women 
in premodern Europe and America worked 
on the land, even if they were sometimes de- 
scribed as townsmen. Beginning about the 
eleventh century, slavery began to die out as 
a characteristic form of legally sanctioned 
labor-force recruitment. The Domesday In- 
quest, carried out by William the Conqueror 
in 1086, recorded that 9 percent of the En- 
glish population were serfs. The true propor- 
tion is unknown because the survey covered 
only about 280,000 of a population of roughly 
two million (Inman, 1900:2). However, 
Poole (1946:2) notes that by the end of the 
twelfth century there was “hardly a trace of 
such a class.” He argues that the serfs (serv?) 
were incorporated into the ranks of the 
villeins (villant), thus depressing the status 
of that class (Poole, 1946: 13), and he is sup- 
ported by no less authority than Vinogradoff 
(1927: 132). 

The situation was actually quite complex. 
There was a legal distinction between villeins 
and freemen (liberi). Villeins held land in 
villenage tenure and were for all practical 
purposes in bondage to the manorial lord, 
whereas freemen held land in free tenure 
with rights of property disposal in return for 
which they provided agricultural or eco- 
nomic services to their feudal lord, Freemen 
could not be deprived of their land or be 
required to render more than customary 
service. Freemen might also hold land by 
villenage tenure without losing their free- 
dom. Legal distinctions aside, the everyday 
rustic life of villein and freeman was quite 
similar and there is evidence of consider- 

able intermarriage between the two groups 
(Clapham, 1949: 97). Recently one authority 


has argued that perhaps the serfs slowly dis- 
appeared because of their especially low birth 
rate (Génicot, 1964:17). 

There is no doubt that in England the three 
bottom levels of peasant society, the villeins, 
the cottagers (bordarii), and the serfs were 
badly treated by their Norman masters. Else- 
where in Europe conditions were not much 
better, but there is little evidence of persistent 
and institutionalized servitude. Plagues, low 
birth rates, and a short life expectancy often 
made for labor shortages that negated legal 
and seignorial attempts to prevent labor mo- 
bility or to retain their labor force by en- 
slavement. Furthermore, from the twelfth 
century on, the classic manorial forms of so- 
cial and economic organization began to dis- 
integrate. There began to occur a transition 
from a manorial system to a system of tenant 
farming. The lord preferred to become a 
rentier rather than to cultivate his demesne 
with villein services and this gave the peasant 
more autonomy (Van Bath, 1963:51, 145). 

The significance of this change was that 
with the development of the legal system, 
particularly in England during the reign © 
Henry II, these lowly groups began to claim 
rights against their masters. This was par 
ticularly so in relation to the heritability of 
land, In the early Middle Ages it had been 
difficult even for the great fief-holders, 
whether clerical or lay, to ensure their testa- 
mentary rights (Sheehan, 1963). When the 
situation cased, the pattern of small peasant- 
owned holdings slowly became established 
across Europe, despite instances of commu- 
nality and the sharing of tools. This entaile 
very significant consequences both for politi- 
cal development and for mobilization inte 
industrial occupations. The ownership o! 
land allowed the peasant to contrast his rights 
against the services owed to his lord, espe 
cially as these were gradually commuted into 
moneta ments. 

Wolf has argued that the basic dilemma of 
all peasantries is “balancing the demands 0 
the external world against the peasants n if 
to provision their own houscholds” (Wo 4 
1966: 15). When peasants owned their lane, 
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the contrast between these demands caused 
bitterness and hatred. For example, it has 
been estimated that on the eve of the French 
Revolution, the French peasantry owned be- 
tween a third and a quarter of the land, and 
in some provinces as much as 60 percent 
(Van Bath, 1963:321; Hampson, 1964:23). 
Consequently, services such as the corvée, 
were deeply resented. Relative, rather than 
absolute, deprivation provided the stimulus 
to revolution. As with slavery, only during 
periods of labor shortage could the dilemma 
be altered in the peasants’ favor—a curious 
latent function of mortality increases during 
plague and other disasters. 


Immobility of the Peasantry 


The immobility of the peasantry is difficult 
to determine. There is some evidence that 
single-heir regions where primogeniture ex- 
isted, e.g., in parts of England, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia, stimulated mobility both for 
preindustrial towns and for the expanding in- 
dustrial labor force during the nineteenth 
century (Habakkuk, 1955). Certainly dur- 
ing the Middle Ages peasants who were able 
to migrate to towns and stay there for a year 
were regarded as free. As the German prov- 
erb went, stadtluft macht frei (“city air 
makes you free”). The mobility of peasants 
and other low socioeconomic groups is evi- 
dent in a great deal of premodern literature. 
Right down to the nineteenth century there 
were repeated attempts to halt this mobility, 
for the concept of a “labor market” is a mod- 
ern one. These attempts approached panic at 
certain periods, such as during the demo- 
graphic upsurge of the sixteenth century, 
when the mobile, the nomadic, and the 
vagrant grew into large, identifiable groups 
(e.g, Aydelotte, 1913). 

Itis often assumed that peasant immobility 
and lack of freedom were related to a kinship 
orientation. Yet in premodern Western so- 
ciety there did not seem to be rigid rules 
against exogamy, and intermarriage between 
people in different villages was common 
(c.g, Lennard, 1959:20). The problem was 


that the lords often demanded marchet, a fee 
paid by the villein to the lord for marrying 
off a son or daughter, especially to someone 
outside the lord’s jurisdiction; the purpose of 
the fee was to prevent the loss of the lord’s 
labor force in a labor-intensive agrarian 
economy (Southern, 1959:101). Little is 
known about premodern forms of industrial 
organization among workers, but it seems 
that the main outlines of labor union organi- 
zation were in operation early in European 
development (e.g. N. Z. Davis, 1966). 

There is no doubt that in premodern 
Europe the situation of the “common people” 
was quite different from the conditions of 
many similar social groups in extra-European 
societies or in contemporary primitive so- 
cieties. The limitations on their action were 
often more apparent than real, and they were 
far from being the downtrodden and com- 
pletely dependent class of Marxist historiog- 
raphy and polemic. Many of the problems 
they faced, such as plague, were not class- 
specific and were shared with their lords. 
Slavery persisted on the fringes of Europe— 
in the American South, in Russia and Den- 
mark, and in colonial territories—until the 
nineteenth century. In some Middle East- 
ern, Asian, and African societies it survives 
today. 

When Europeans imposed slavery on 
others they felt obliged to invent complex 
legal arguments to justify its existence abroad 
and not at home. These arguments could 
often be long, divisive, and corrosive of the 
system of slavery itself, as in the instance of 
Spanish slavery in South America (Hanke, 
1959). In the United States, plantation 
slavery in the South developed from the sys- 
tem of indentured labor. For a period Ne- 
groes duly obtained their freedom, as did the 
whites before them, and some may even have 
commanded subordinate white indentured 
servants (E. T. Thompson, 1940: 136). Anglo- 
American law sometimes recognized the 
slave as a person, but more often he was re- 
garded simply as property; hence, from the 
beginning, American slavery was character- 
ised by what Moore (1941) calls “a deep- 
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seated ambivalence,” which was to nag at 
the institution throughout its existence. 

The relative freedom of the European 
peasantry helps to explain the availability of 
a labor force when industrialization occurred, 
as well as the limited success of agricultural 
modernization in the early modern period 
because of the system of small, peasant land 
tenure. Yet intrinsic to the social structure 
and to the peasants’ place within it were cer- 
tain problems that limited their effectiveness 
and that only modernization could erase. 


Limits on Political Participation 


The major problem was that this social 
group had little political organization except 
on the community level, nor did it have op- 
portunity for widespread participation in the 
political system. Some historians used to be- 
lieve that there existed warrior democracies 
recruited from the peasant ranks of society in 
Germany, which were diffused elsewhere. 
The realities, however, seem to have been 
quite different (Stephenson, 1946). 

Participation, where it existed, was usually 
the result of co-optation. This was especially 
true of the legal system. One of the unique 
features of Western modernization, espe- 
cially in the development of Anglo-Saxon 
law, was the extensiveness of popular par- 
ticipation. It is surprising that theorists of the 
modernization of legal systems do not take 
this phenomenon into account (e.g, Gal- 
anter, 1966). The developing rationalization 
of the legal system institutionalized popular 
participation. Extensive premodern partici- 
pation in the workings of the courts at all 
levels was an anticipatory socialization into 
the political system, which was then itself 
transformed by the extension of the franchise. 
But originally, participation was the result of 
co-optation. The best example is the jury sys- 
tem. The origins of the jury system are ob- 
scure and the subject of controversy among 
legal historians. It seems to have come to 
England from the Low Countries and to 


have been assimilated into traditional Anglo- 
Saxon legal procedures. 

The functions of the jury system were clear 
enough, however. Medieval kings and their 
tenants-in-chief were peripatetic (e.g., Jolliffe, 
1955). They traveled throughout their pos- 
sessions with their officials, living off the 
countryside and issuing orders to their as- 
sembled subjects and tenants. Inevitably 
they were also asked to judge disputes. These 
royal functions necessitated the appearance of 
the subordinates. Subordinates could also 
petition and expect arguments to be settled, 
i.e., decisions to be handed down. While the 
king or tenant-in-chief judged disputes, he 
relied on a jury of subjects or tenants both for 
providing evidence and for carrying out sen- 
tences. 

By the process of structural differentiation, 
the jury emerged from the diffuse local com- 
munity and became primarily responsible for 
litigation. The diffuse roles of subject or 
tenant became specific, and the reduction of 
royal and seignorial authority finally gave 
the jury the power of ultimate judgment. The 
early emergence of the jury system is a classic 
example of the process of modernization, in- 
volving structural differentiation, the in- 
creasing specificity of roles, the reduction or 
transformation of traditional monarchical 
power into professional and juridical author- 
ity, and the mobilization of participants. 

Sustained growth is inherent in the con- 
cept of modernization, yet it seems that the 
jury became stuck at a particular stage of de- 
velopment. It did not experience further 
processes of structural differentiation an 
role transformation that would have enable 
it to become an agency of popular political 
representation. The peasantry became €x- 
cluded by ascriptive qualifications, such as 
property ownership. It was left to the 
burghers and the notables through their peti- 
tions to the king to evolve the parliamentary 
system, originally a court of law. The jury 
system remained local and oral and was not 
capable of stimulating wide-scale mobiliza- 
tion. 
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Growth of the Guilds 


The mobilization of peasant protest be- 
came localized and restricted to specific com- 
munal, interpersonal disputes. A different 
kind of institutional development occurred 
for higher socioeconomic groups, especially 
with the economic growth of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Guilds of traders brought like-minded 
men together and provided socialization into 
political skills. Self-governing communes de- 
veloped in areas where towns were large and 
economically important and where royal jus- 
tice was ineffective (Thrupp, 1963:243). 
Each period of economic growth, such as the 
prosperity of the late fifteenth century or the 
expansion in the volume of trade during the 
eighteenth century, strengthened these urban 
middling groups, and reaffirmed their inde- 
pendent political position. Their actual 
power, whether in Simon de Montfort’s par- 
liament in the thirteenth century, or during 
the French Fronde or the English Civil War 
of the mid-seventeenth century, is debatable, 
however. It has recently been argued that the 
role of the burgher-merchant during the Re- 
formation in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies was small because the “kings, princes, 
and nobles were the politically significant 
elites” (Swanson, 1967:21). Clearly, how- 
ever, their power became dominant in 
seventeenth-century Holland, where they 
demonstrated their orientation toward re- 
publicanism of a muted sort, to trade, and to 
the growth of communications for bolstering 
trade through naval power. 

If any sense can be made of the develop- 
ment of this premodern group, which was to 
be transformed into the dominant industrial 
middle class, it is that they were often ade- 
quately represented and influential in de- 
cision-making. They tended not to resort to 
Violence or revolt except when their trading 
interests or their local political independence 
was threatened. Indeed, the movements to 
establish the “Peace of God” which spread 
from the tenth century onward were town- 
based (Kennelly, 1963). A feature of West- 


ern development is that monarchies and aris- 
tocracies realized that trade and industry 
produced technology, national wealth, and 
power. It was self-defeating to attack or to 
destroy economically powerful interest 
groups, and the tactic emerged of manipu- 
lating such groups for elite purposes. Elite in- 
tervention and social control of commercial 
groups provided the power basis from which 
the ideology of mercantilism derived. 


Role of the City 


But, despite its powerful and relatively au- 
tonomous burgher groups and its growing 
reputation as “a locus of achievement,” the 
premodern city was still partly ruralized, 
parochially oriented, and badly linked to 
other urban centers by faulty communica- 
tions (Lampard, 1954:103-104). Urban pop- 
ulations were often split by the presence of 
vassalic distinctions in their social structure, 
ie, the presence of compact groups each 
owing allegiance to his lord (Maitland, 1965: 
45). There was a relationship between town 
size and seignorial domination—the smaller 
the town the more likely its subordination to 
external seignorial authority (Van Werveke, 
1963:23). Some towns were large trading 
centers; others had a limited hinterland 
trade; some, like university centers, were 
consumer towns; many were small and un- 
important urban concentrations. In the 
largest trading centers the elites probably 
knew what was happening at national and 
international levels. However, in an oral cul- 
ture such as existed in premodern society, the 
great majority of the population probably 
did not even know the name of their king let 
alone the nature of existence of major politi- 
cal events. 


SEEDS OF REVOLT 


‘The common preindustrial mode of politi- 
cal organization for the dissident peasantry 
and the urban worker was therefore violence 
and revolt. It was easy enough to fashion 
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primitive arms in local workshops or to resort 
to agricultural tools, which were often effec- 
tive in unseating a mounted warrior (An- 
drzejewski, 1954:88). In modern societies 
there is generally a strict and centralized con- 
trol over weapons, and the citizenry may not 
have access to them. In Western develop- 
ment there occurred a variation between 
monarchies and republics in this matter of 
arms. In the former, centralization of arms 
developed; in the latter, citizens regarded the 
possession of arms as a historic right. It is a 
matter of speculation whether this variation 
correlates with the incidence and degree of 
violence. 


The Rebellious Poor 


In premodern Europe, the elites tended to 
have an ultimate technological advantage in 
armament and so could quell disorder. The 
early development of the mounted, well- 
armed warrior was the most significant 
aspect of technological superiority (White, 
1962:38). One authority notes the “oriental 
passivity” of the peasantry in the early period 
(Keen, 1961: 157). However, the incidence of 
urban and peasant worker rebellion seems to 
have increased by the late Middle Ages. Re- 
volts broke out across Europe, and continued 
until industrialization. In England the 
legend of Robin Hood gained popularity, 
testifying not only to peasant discontent at 
aristocratic corruption (and to peasant 
loyalty to a king presumed uninvolved) but 
also to the existence of armed bands roaming 
the countryside, in a persistent, lawless, and 
rebellious fashion. 

These revolts were spasmodic and ineffec- 
tive because of the internal differentiation of 
the lower socioeconomic groups. The outlaw 
bands moved away from the centers of power 
to mountainous or forested areas. There was 
little to unite the “poor” (and often no- 

madic) clerks, who might in reality be up- 
wardly mobile; the vagrant beggars, who 
were apathetic; and the town-based journey- 
men, who were mainly interested in wage in- 


creases. The town poor were often biased 
against the rural poor, who would flock into 
urban centers at times of food shortages to 
compete for scarce surpluses. In the country- 
side there were bitter disputes over rights to 
land between peasants from different villages. 
On the manor itself there was no simple 
confrontation between peasant and lord 
which would encourage the peasants to or- 
ganize. The lord was usually absent, but his 
ministeriales formed a complex hierarchy of 
positions and thus an opportunity ladder for 
the co-optation of villagers or their recruit- 
ment into official roles by manipulating the 
services they owed. The only evident unity 
for these lower socioeconomic groups came 
from above, transmitted through the medie- 
val ideology of poverty, which they all shared. 
They were told that the stratification of so- 
ciety into rich and poor was inevitable, and 
that groups had honor and social obligations 
linked to their respective economic status 
(Graus, 1964:318). , 
The rebellious poor often became retreatist, 
forming chiliastic or millenarian groups an¢ 
fixing their vision on the next world. Indi- 
vidual fugitives from arbitrary and severe 
judicial systems sometimes even fled their 
native lands, “abjuring the realm,” or they 
sought refuge in the sanctuaries provided by 
the Church. One estimate suggests that, until 
the dissolution of the sanctuaries in England, 
there might have been as many as a thousand 
persons taking refuge in these sacred places, 
although even then they were not immune 
from the violence of the time (Cox, 1911: 33). 
It was perhaps only in the largest towns, 
which were rare before the sixteenth century, 
that violence presented a political threat, 
especially when there was considerable sym- 
pathy for the rioters. Following population 
growth, rapid urbanization in the early moc 
ern period added to the problem of violence 
in cities. For example, as towns grew in 
size in colonial America during the cig 
teenth century, there was an increase in bot 
individual and mob violence. Boston “ 
quired a bad reputation in this respect an 
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was forced to pass a riot act in 1721. Here, as 
in other urban settlements along the coast, the 
problem was compounded by the develop- 
ment of the waterfront, with its inevitable 
population of combustible elements (Briden- 
baugh, 1955:382-384). Another prominent 
example of the political effects of urban 
violence was the prerevolutionary disturb- 
ance in late eighteenth century Paris (Rudé, 
1959). 

This growing tendency toward civil dis- 
turbance was caused, apparently, by the 
greater mobilization of the population in the 
great cities toward the end of the premodern 
period. There are two important points to be 
made here. First, the mob seems to have be- 
come politicalized. Silver (1965) argues that 
in England mob protests formed an illegiti- 
mate but institutionalized form of political 
activity, accepted by those in power. The 
politicalization of the mob seems to have oc- 
curred in America and in France as well. 

Second, the evidence suggests that these 
early modern mobs were not limited to the 
lowest elements of the society but contained 
skilled artisans, students, professionals, and 
small businessmen as well (Rudé, 1964: 204; 
E. P. Thompson, 1966; Tilly, 1967). This 
seems to have been particularly true of 
American revolutionary mobs (Wood, 1966: 
634). Thus the broader recruitment of the 
mobs and their evolution into political en- 
tities are related. Premodern police forces, 
such as the medieval constabulary in En- 
gland or the Dutch schouts and their descend- 
ants in colonial New York, were quite un- 
able to handle large-scale riots (Beloff, 1938: 
153; Bridenbaugh, 1955:374). 


By comparing collective mob violence in 
different premodern Western societies it is 
possible to arrive at a tentative hypothesis. 
There seems to have been a curvilinear rela- 
tionship between the type of government in 
existence and the destruction or violence of 
the mob in terms of loss of life and damage 
to property. This relationship is presented in 
Table 1. 


The Rebellious Elites 


The problem of violence was not pecu- 
liar to the structure and position of the lower 
socioeconomic groups in premodern Western 
society; the political system was also unable 
to manage tensions deriving from intraelite 
relations. Of the Middle Ages in particular, 
Bloch wrote that violence was “the distin- 
guishing mark of an epoch and a social sys- 
tem” (Bloch, 1962:411). This problem was to 
persist well beyond the Middle Ages. Pre- 
modern political elites were recruited pri- 
marily by kinship or ascription, and secon- 
darily by loyalty and personal fealty, which 
was not fully universalistic. This situation 
persisted to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (e.g, Namier, 1929). According to di- 
vine principles, obedience was expected from 
the mass. But kings had great difficulty estab- 
lishing that they enjoyed power by divine 
right. The great lords might argue that they 
were only primus inter pares. The Church 
claimed certain rights, which led to intense 
church-state conflict such as the famous in- 
vestiture controversy in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The doctrine of divine 
right was originally asserted against the 
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claims of the Church, and during the six- 
teenth century, when the Church was frag- 
mented, it led naturally to Erastian claims. 
If a family established its royalty, power 
became hereditary. The resulting, persistent 
concern over succession, especially in view of 
short life expectancy and disease, involved the 
king in continual insecurity. It was difficult, 
if not impossible, to ensure control even with 
the succession of a strong monarch. The king 
simply could not adequately control all his 
local officials or his great fief-holders. The 
larger the king’s territory, the worse the prob- 
lem. Southern says that “mercifully” there 
was a large gap between the attempt to rule 
and ability to do so, especially if the geogra- 
phy of a society was various. Plains country 
was best for tyranny (Southerh, 1959:81). 

It was difficult to distinguish between the 
king’s household and the public domain, be- 
tween patriarchal monarchy operating as- 
criptively and the universalistic state. The 
distinction between the state and society was 
made later through the idea of a “social con- 
tract.” It was a modern distinction in the 
sense that the philosophes used it in the 
early modern period as an ideological weapon 
to attack the notion of the inseparability of 
state and society (Mayhew, 1967:4). 

This situation led to the premodern de- 
velopment of royal bureaucracies, manned by 
selected clerks and others, and centralized 
around the person of the monarch. The king 
thought he could ensure loyalty by employ- 
ing nonaristocratic officials such as clerics or 
minor fief-holders who owed him everything. 
William the Conqueror tried to rule En- 
gland through the shrievalty (Morris, 1927), 
while protecting himself against his fief- 
holders by making them supply him, as a 
condition of tenure, a quota of knights, the 
servitium debitum, which formed a standing 
army (Douglas, 1964:273). Louis XIV re- 

acted strongly against the Frondeurs, virtu- 
ally incarcerated his aristocracy at Versailles, 
and ruled the country through a network of 
intendants (Ogg, 1959:45-47). Peter the 
Great seemed to rule Russia by freely using 


purges and terror (Sumner, 1950). But 
these were strong and powerful rulers and 
exceptionally possessed of charisma. Their 
children were not, so charisma was not neces- 
sarily routinized. 

Such premodern rulers could be persuaded 
or advised, but never opposed. Indeed opposi- 
tion to any premodern ruler could be defined 
as disloyalty or ingratitude, and often was. 
Oppositionists tried to resolve the dilemma 
of institutionalizing quasi-legitimate dis- 
agreement by grouping around the heir. It is 
also reasonable to suppose that there was a 
correlation between the age and health of the 
monarch and the extent to which his ad- 
visers drifted toward the heir and into an 
oppositionist position. 

Succession could fracture the bureaucracy 
of government. Thus within the curia regis 
itself there developed a profound instability 
and maneuvering for position. Instability and 
violence were therefore structural features of 
the system of premodern Western monarchy. 
The problem of the Spanish succession, for 
instance, gripped all of Europe in the second 
half of the seventeenth century and finally led 
to war. 

The familial, kin-oriented structure of the 
premodern Western political order therefore 
encouraged violence and instability at_ 1ts 
topmost levels, and produced incessant fric- 
tion betweeg traditional authority and others, 
which endangered the political order itself. 
It is for these reasons that some observers 
attribute the origins of feudalism as a social 
system involving hierarchy and _ascriptive 
personal dependence to the inability of the 
state to function at all (e.g., Ganshof, 1952: 
xv). It is almost ridiculous, therefore, to ask 
why legislation aimed at solving nationa 
social problems was so ineffective in premo® 
ern Western society despite its enlightened 
attitudes and prescriptions. The truth is that 
the power of the state was spasmodic, both in 
time and depth, and that authority was 10- 
secure and under continuous pressure 
cause participation was defined as obedience 
and not as voluntary consent. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF 
POLITICAL ROLES 


The impact of modernization was not sim- 
ply the “breaking down” of traditional au- 
thority systems, as the literature so often puts 
it, because there was hardly any need for this. 
What actually occurred in Western political 
development was the increasing acceptance 
of the legitimacy of the political system itself 
as more of the population became partici- 
pants. Institutional mechanisms were evolved 
that assured succession, opposition, and the 
greater effectiveness, over time and in depth, 
of governmental authority. The bureaucracy 
of government provided much of the sta- 
bility because recruitment became more uni- 
versalistic. 

France, for example, was well-governed 
during the tempestuous Third Republic, 
even though the civil service was accused of 
harboring royalist elements. Intraelite aggres- 
sion became oral and bureaucratized, or 
formalized into the duelling system. Elite 
schools began to emphasize seminars and 
tutorials, to educate by verbal aggression 
rather than the lecture system. The greater 
mobilization of the lower socioeconomic 
groups, along with the expansion of the 
franchise, meant that violence and riot as a 
political phenomenon began to decline. Pop- 
ular education systems, by educating the 
citizenry, helped to channel aggression into 
the voting booth. As a member of the House 
of Commons said during an 1870 debate over 
Englands first education act, “We must edu- 
cate our masters.” The decline in violence in- 
trinsic to the premodern political system is 
also indicated by the romanticization of 
violence by intellectuals, beginning in the 
nineteenth century (e.g, Graña, 1967: 76). 

There were, and still are, breakdowns in 
the process of modernization that produce 
internal war and revolution. But persistent— 
as opposed to sporadic—violence as a com- 
mon and pathological problem at every level 
of society has disappeared. Violence has be- 
come institutionalized as government policy 


directed toward certain social groups or other 
societies, and its modern incidence does not 
necessarily indicate insecurity of govern- 
ments or ineffectiveness of populations. Mod- 
ern government is no longer divine. Its 
relation to the mass is contractual, not super- 
ordinate, and internal violence by dissident 
groups is justified on the grounds of break- 
ing that contract rather than of opposing a 
divinely ordained political order. 


DEGREE OF STRUCTURAL 
DIFFERENTIATION 


Structural differentiation is a fundamental 
process in Western modernization and a 
necessary aid to our understanding of ob- 
solete social problems. Smelser (1966) defines 
differentiation as “the evolution from a mul- 
tifunctional role structure to several more 
specialized structures.” As an example, he 
cites the transfer of the functions of educa- 
tion from the family to the school. Structural 
differentiation, he notes, is a process whereby 


one social role or organization . . . differentiates 
into two or more roles or organizations which 
function more effectively in the new historical 
circumstances. The new social units are struc- 
turally distinct from each other, but taken to- 
gether are functionally equivalent to the original 
unit (Smelser, 1966:35). 


It is treacherous to link the process of 
structural differentiation too closely to mod- 
ernization because it may be a general phe- 
nomenon in all social structures. It is relevant 
to the study of development, however, be- 
cause it involves the idea that differentiation 
evolves toward modernity; therefore, it is not 
simply a heuristic device to study social 
change. It is not the absence of structural 
differentiation that is intrinsic to the struc- 
ture of premodern Western society but its 
slowness, its tendency to be halted or retarded 
before effective, functionally equivalent 
structures could emerge. Specifically, the re- 
sult was organizational ineffectiveness, which 
affected the ability of premodern Western so- 
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cieties to deal with real or imagined prob- 
lems. A low level of technology was partly 
responsible for this retarded or ineffective 
structural differentiation. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the growth of technology is so inex- 
tricably linked to the Western process of 
structural differentiation that the process 
itself is tied to modernization rather than 
proposed as an analytical phenomenon oc- 
curring in any changing social system. 

There is no doubt that the situation frus- 
trated intellectuals and others in premodern 
Western society. They were often well aware 
of the social problems facing them. Tierney 
writes of one group: 


The truth is that medieval theologians and 
canonists were exceptionally far-ranging in their 
treatment of social and economic questions. A 
modern textbook of sociology will pose few 
fundamental problems that did not arise in one 
form or another in the theological Summa of St. 
Thomas Aquinas or in the canonistic Commen- 
taria of Hostiensis (Tierney, 1959:22). 


But, as Nash (1966:22) remarks, “No society 
can transcend the limit imposed by its tech- 
nological and organization format.” 


BUREAUCRATIZATION OF 
SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


In a modern society, bureaucracies, which 
are structurally differentiated from less com- 
plex original units, perform certain vital 
functions. Large groups of people can be em- 
ployed on tasks whose operation requires 
specialization and coordination. Organiza- 
tional status is allocated according to merit. 
The general distribution through bureaucra- 
cies of universalistic criteria to judge both 
officeholders and clients is ideally a safeguard 
for efficiency. There can exist a long-term 
concentration on problems because organiza- 
tional life spans are not limited by the short 
working lives of members. Organizations that 
need information for long-term planning 
produce subunits to undertake data-gather- 

ing and analysis. Bureaucratic structures, 
therefore, are essential for the solution of so- 


cial problems. These particular bureaucracies 
can be subsumed under the rubric of service 
organizations (Blau & Scott, 1962:54-61). 

The crucial problems of service organiza- 
tions “center around providing professional 
services” (Blau & Scott, 1962:51). For this 
reason the development of the service sector 
of the economy, and of a welfare state to pro- 
vide services against the free play of the 
market, has been accompanied by the rapid 
growth of service organizations. Occupa- 
tional roles that were formerly independent, 
such as public health, social work, and crime 
control have been bureaucratized. In a mod- 
ern society, through the service bureaucracies 
acting interdependently, social problems are 
attacked in a specialized manner. There ex- 
ists, at minimum, a division of labor between 
the analysts of problems and the problem- 
solvers, or between the thinkers and the 
doers, although the former sometimes raise 
the odd banner of “practicality” (e.g. Linde- 
smith, 1960). 

In premodern Western society bureau- 
cracies proliferated everywhere. Indeed, ex- 
amples of almost every type of formal organi- 
zation could be found to exist during that 
period. Some of the most crucial formal or- 
ganizations for the modernizing society 
originated in premodern society. Some, like 
the university and the learned society, still 
retain almost in toto the analytic structures 
of their medieval ancestors. The striking dif- 
ference between premodern and modern 
formal organizations is scale, the former 
being invariably quite small, Some of these 
premodern bureaucracies were more efficient 
than others, usually because of a differential 
use of available technology. But the premod- 
ern organizations whose apparent responsi- 
bility was the solution of society’s problems 
seemed the least able to perform with a 
marked degree of effectiveness. This was 
partly due to the level of available technology 
and the low potential for innovation, but 
more fundamentally to the phenomenon © 
their partial structural differentiation from 
parent units, 

The two deficiencies were linked. Tech- 
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nology depends for its development on spe- 
cialization of both organization and role, yet 
specialization is impossible in a situation of 
partial or retarded structural differentiation. 
A premodern organization such as the mili- 
tary was structurally differentiated from its 
original units, the feudal levy or Janissary 
palace guard, and was characterized by a 
high degree of specialization and technology. 

The salient characteristic of premodern 
service organizations was that they were not 
completely differentiated structurally either 
from the Church, which often founded them, 
or from the wishes or normative systems of 
lay donors. ‘The Church, especially through 
its orders, often strictly controlled hospitals, 
leprosaria, and the like (e.g, Mundy, 1965: 
193), There were specific orders within the 
Church whose primary responsibility was the 
care of the sick, but these orders had very 
mixed functions—for example, the Knights 
Hospitalers, which was a military-religious- 
medical order linked to the Crusades (Hume, 
1940). 


Hospitals 


Medieval hospitals differentiated them- 
selves in two ways from the parent unit, the 
Monastery. The monastery usually provided 
an infirmary for its monks, which originally 
Was supervised by an infirmarius, an admin- 
istrative and not a medical official (Amulree, 
1964:12). Apart from this infirmary there 
was also a hospice, which served the outside 
community (Bullough & Bullough, 1964:40). 

If the foundation was not clerical, lay 
donors often regarded themselves as compe- 
tent to interfere in early hospital administra- 
tion, especially in the selection of patients. 

cir presence could be as obvious as that of 
the monks and nuns. John Howard (1789) 
gave an amusing example of this when he 
Visited the Great Hospital at Genoa during 
the eighteenth century. The hospital was 
cluttered with the statues of donors, carefully 
sculpted to accord with the size of the dona- 
tion. If a donor had given a hundred thou- 
sand crowns or more, he was seated; if less, 


he remained standing in perpetuity (How- 
ard, 1789:57). 

The first modern hospitals were the gen- 
eral hospitals that emerged during the volun- 
tary hospital movements in eighteenth-cen- 
tury America and Europe. From these de- 
rived the special hospitals, particularly for 
the insane. Through Benjamin Rush’s efforts 
in Philadelphia during the late eighteenth 
century, an asylum for mentally ill patients 
was developed (Albert Deutsch, 1937:84), 
and in 1821 the Bloomingdale Asylum be- 
came structurally differentiated from its 
parent body, New York Hospital (W. L. 
Russell, 1945: 125). 

Specialist hospitals have existed since the 
Middle Ages. One of the most famous of 
these was the asylum in London named for 
St. Mary of Bethlehem, the corruption of 
which (in linguistic and sociological terms) 
added the word bedlam to the language. But 
the secular, specialist hospitals only became 
autonomous after the secular general hos- 
pitals had been established. The seculariza- 
tion of hospital care was a very important 
normative change because it meant that care 
became medical rather than moral. The 
medieval hospital was not medically oriented. 
As one authority writes: 


It was an ecclesiastical, not a medical, institu- 
tion, It was for care rather than cure: for the 
relief of the body when possible, but pre-emi- 
nently for the refreshment of the soul. By mani- 
fold religious observances, the staff sought to 
elevate and discipline character. They en- 
deavored, as the body decayed, to strengthen 
the soul and prepare it for the future life, Faith 
and love were more predominant features in 
hospital life than were skill in science (Clay, 
1966:xviii). 


The daily routine was not dictated by the 
medical needs of patients but by the schedule 
of religious observances obligatory on the 
particular order administering the institu- 
tion (Clay, 1966: 158). 

Until the rise of the modern hospital, most 
of the sick were treated at home. This was 
especially true among wealthier groups in 
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society; as a consequence, sickness and pov- 
erty became connected with removal to 
public institutions. Modernization, then, in- 
volved structural differentiation from both 
the family and the Church. This process be- 
came integrated in a new organization, the 
modern general hospital. In the premodern 
society specialist hospitals were often founded 
by a family because a family member was 
mentally ill or tubercular, and an institution 
was needed for the patient’s care (e.g., Fraser, 
1964). 

The significance of the diverse origins of 
integrated and structurally autonomous units 
may help to add some theoretical qualifica- 
tion to Smelser’s formulation of structural 
differentiation that was cited earlier. The 
relative weights of different parent units, 
both organizationally and normatively, have 
had an enormous influence on the final struc- 
ture and climate of modern service organiza- 
tions dealing with the sick, the poor, and the 
criminal. In the case of the hospital, moral 
norms retarded structural differentiation but 
gave to the modern hospital norms of disci- 


pline, regularity, and the importance of pa- 
tient morale, 


Penal Institutions 


Another example is the penitentiary. The 
development of the penitentiary in its mod- 
ern form owes a great deal to the norms and 
values of the Philadelphia Quakers, who be- 
lieved in humane treatment and in solitary 
meditation with God, Solitary meditation, or- 
ganizationally speaking, became solitary con- 
finement (Teeters, 1955:37-40). Quaker 
norms were moral and humane, not scientific 
and rehabilitative; without their influence, 
penology would be a very different science, 
The Quakers also had considerable influence 
in gaining a more sympathetic attitude to 
the mentally ill. One of the promoters of the 
Bloomingdale scheme in New York was a 
Quaker governor of the New York Hospital, 
Thomas Eddy. 


Police Force 


Police forces, on the other hand, became 
structurally differentiated from quite differ- 
ent parent units than either the hospital or the 
penitentiary. They originated in the militias 
and petty constabularies of premodern so- 
ciety. These parent bodies were often re- 
cruited from men of property, and their main 
instrument was force. From their modern be- 
ginnings in the nineteenth century, police 
forces were, and still tend to be, oriented 
toward upper-socioeconomic groups, who re- 
ceive differential treatment, and toward the 
use of force as a means of social control, de- 
spite the obvious break between their present 
recruitment policies and the social base of the 
parent units from which they developed. This 
may help explain the conflict between police 
forces and legal systems. The legal system in 
the United States and England is rooted in 
the common law which, because of early par- 
ticipation in the jury system, ideally ensures 
fair treatment to all regardless of social status. 
Police systems, having a different develop- 
ment, are often frustrated by the legal 
necessity of ensuring equal treatment and of 
limiting the use of force. To the parent units 
from which police forces became structurally 
differentiated, religious norms prescribing 
gentleness or humanity were either nonex- 
istent or irrelevant. , 

We know that premodern formal organi- 
zations serving the poor, the sick, and the 
criminal were derived from the Church, the 
family, and a stratified system of property 
ownership. Could these origins rather than 
the slow rate of structural differentiation ac- 
count for the relative inability of these organ- 
izations to handle social problems? Or, to put 
the question another way, were there more 
efficient organizations than these in pre- 
modern society? 


Militia 
Military organizations were undoubtedly 
more efficient, as were certain industrial or- 
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ganizations. The clarity of their purpose, as 
well as their early secularity, prevented them 
from being befuddled by theological or 
superstitious irrelevancies. Both were struc- 
turally differentiated from family systems— 
the military from the king’s household and 
industrial organization from the system of 
family production. It seems, therefore, that 
their rate of structural differentiation was 
faster and less retarded by genetic links with 
the Church and its moral prescriptions. By 
contrast, institutions structurally differenti- 
ated from the Church worked less effectively 
in dealing with social problems. 


IMPORTANCE OF ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 


‘Structural differentiation also refers to role 
differentiation and is a process by which roles 
are multiplied and become more specific. It 
is important to note that this is a stratified 
process. Wide variations in the timing, pace, 
and degree of specialization in role differen- 
tiation occur in the process of modernization. 
Before social problems have any chance of 
being ameliorated, this stratified process of 
role differentiation must be operant on two 
levels: the role of the persons whose task it 
is to analyze, plan for, and serve the deviant 
must be specialized, and those whom they 
serve must be identifiable, ie, have specific 
roles such as tubercular patient, juvenile de- 
linquent, female sex criminal, and the like. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONALIZATION 


Professionalization is functionally derived 
and structurally linked to the first of these 
processes of role specificity. In premodern 
Western societies, professionalization was an 
erratic process. Long periods of schooling 
could not be undertaken by men with short 
life expectancy. The low and random invest- 
ment in educational facilities was reflected 
in a persistent and chronic shortage of pro- 
fessionals in premodern Western society. But 
more of the same would have been futile be- 
cause, until the nineteenth century, profes- 


sionals were simply unable, given their skill 
levels, to cope with the majority of problems 
that came to their attention. 


The Medical Profession 


A good example is the role of the physician. 
Doctors were often in religious orders and al- 
ways in short supply. The shortage of man- 
power must have caused considerable resent- 
ment against medieval physicians because 
one of its consequences was a stratified pool 
of patients. Creighton (1965:51) quotes John 
of Salisbury as saying that twelfth-century 
doctors “have only two maxims which they 
never violate, ‘Never mind the poor; never 
refuse money from the rich.’” The Edict of 
Tours of 1173 made it illegal for clerical doc- 
tors to practise surgery because the shedding 
of blood was involved. Surgery was per- 
formed by barbers and even bathhouse keep- 
ers, who were often itinerants (Gordon, 
1959: 428). 

Medical research, as reflected in old texts, 
was almost purely theoretical and followed 
popular notions of theological and astral in- 
fluences in the etiology of disease. Bubonic 
plague was blamed on air pollution or divine 
wrath (Thrupp, 1966:481). Sometimes 
scapegoats, such as the Jews in some parts of 
Europe, or English soldiers in France, were 
blamed (Guerchberg, 1964). In seventeenth- 
century America, belief in demoniac posses- 
sion as an explanation of insanity was “almost 
universal” (Albert Deutsch, 1937:3). Since 
most people never saw a doctor, “kitchen 
physic,” practised by the women of the house- 
hold, flourished (e.g, Albert Deutsch, 1941: 
564). The diffuseness of the physician’s role 
perhaps accounts for the notorious conserva- 
tism of the medical profession when faced 
with new theories. Although it was only after 
1800 that the role of doctor attained some spe- 
cificity, many important medical discoveries 
had been made previously, including Har- 
vey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
Leeuwenhoek’s advances in optics, which 
stimulated the development of microscopy, 
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Fahrenheit’s experimentation with thermom- 
eters, and the use of opium as a painkiller, a 
practice traceable to the ancient Egyptians. 

Premodern physicians treated symptoms, 
not causes. This was unavoidable since they 
seldom could differentiate between diseases. 
They could only react to individual and epi- 
demic conditions rather than being able to 
prevent specific disease entities. The very 
idea of “prevention,” not only in medicine 
but in the attack on any social problem, is a 
thoroughly modern notion, involving con- 
trol of the environment, a futuristic and plan- 
ning orientation, and a level of skill, all of 
which were nonexistent in premodern West- 
ern society. 

There is therefore a relationship between 
role specificity in the professions and level of 
technology. At the very least, the division of 
labor between researcher and practitioner has 
to be structurally differentiated from the 
service profession. There must develop a 
normative system which stimulates innova- 
tion and flexibility. 


Ancillary Professional Roles 


The pace of role specificity at the profes- 
sional level has been variable in the course of 
Western modernization. Ancillary profes- 
sional roles, such as social worker, school- 
teacher, and others, developed more slowly in 
the early modern period than did other roles, 
such as doctor or architect. The reasons for 
the variation are complex and correlate with 
such things as the autonomy of the profes- 
sion, its sex-linked image, and its relative 
novelty. The variation in the pace of role 
specificity accounts, in part, for p slow pace 
at which certain categories of social problems 
have been successfully attacked. The strati- 
fied nature of role differentiation is to some 
extent responsible for the persistence of social 
problems that were salient in premodern 
Western society. 


Professional-Client Relationship 


The process of role differentiation in the 
course of modernization creates a thoroughly 
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novel social relationship, the professional- 
client (or deviant) relationship. This rela- 
tionship either did not exist before or existed 
only spasmodically; furthermore, the distance 
between the actors in terms of skill was not 
great enough for amelioration or social 
control to result. The existence of this 
novel relationship is the key reason why 
social problems can be solved in modern 
societies, 

We have seen that in premodern Western 
society the professional role was diffuse. The 
same was true of the deviant role. Medieval 
hospitals contained travelers and pilgrims 
(Clay, 1966:90). Some even became homes 
for converts from Judaism (Clay, 1966:99), 
for “decayed gentlefolk,” as Creighton (1965: 
87) puts it in his Victorian phraseology, and 
for the poor, the aged, and the orphaned 
(Bullough & Bullough, 1964:35). It never 
occurred to anybody that hospitals were 
only for the sick, and there were only 
primitive attempts to classify and thus seg- 
regate actual patients from each other and 
from non-patients. Moreover, not all sick 
who were institutionalized were necessar- 
ily put into hospitals. John Howard, for 
example, visited a French prison, some 
of whose rooms contained women suf- 
fering from venereal disease (Howard, 
1789:53). 

Roles were diffuse in prisons as well. Clas- 
sification, where it existed, was ascriptive, 
either by class or religious criteria. Howard 
noted that the prison at Nice contained “a 
neat room or two for the better sort of 
debtors” (Howard, 1789:56), and that the 
Constantinople prison separated Jews and 
Greeks and Armenians (Howard, 1789:63). 
By the end of the eighteenth century, €n- 
lightened men such as Howard began to real- 
ize the importance of classification, i€» © 
role specificity, and of consolidating reha- 
bilitative organizations based on this princi- 
ple. In a famous rhetorical lament Howar 
(1789:233) asked of London's prisons: “In 
what prison in London is there a proper sep- 
aration of criminals, the young from the old, 
convicts from the untried ?” 
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IMPACT ON FAMILY STRUCTURE 


The process of role differentiation, from 
which emerged the modern professional- 
client relationship and in which the pro- 
fessional has the requisite knowledge and 
skills and the client has the correct identity, 
is intimately linked to the impact of modern- 
ization on the family structure. This link 
makes it easier to comprehend the total effect 
of structural differentiation on social prob- 
lems. 

As the process of modernization occurs, 
the family narrows its scope, transferring 
many of its previous functions to formal or- 
ganizations. This probably happens what- 
ever kind of family system is involved, for 
functions seem to be transferred whether the 
dominant family pattern is nuclear, joint, or 
extended. In a modern society it is accepted 
that the family does not have the human, 
material, or organizational resources to deal 
with problems such as serious illness or crime. 
The educable, the sick, the criminal are 
quickly removed from the family. Thus, 
modernization means that private family 
ache quickly become public social prob- 
ems. 


Referral Structures 


Professionals ideally exist within service or- 
ganizations to receive those persons whom 
the family, by definition, cannot handle. 
These professionals and service organizations 
attempt to act interdependently, and a “re- 
ferral structure” comes into existence. This 
structure operates universalistically because 
clients are treated according to need, not ac- 
cording to status. It also operates across a total 
society because professionals and service or- 
ganizations, although interdependent, are 
not ecologically concentrated. Persons are 
channelled to those who can best help them. 
The major problem in a modern society is to 
ensure that the referral structure works uni- 
versalistically and not particularistically, is 
well financed, and remains flexible in the face 
of newly defined problems. 
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Because’ modernization provides the or- 
ganizational and technological framework 
that produces referral structures, which turn 
private, intrafamilial problems into public, 
soluble ones, it often seems that social prob- 
lems as such are increased by modernization. 
This may be partly true because of the initial 
dislocatory effect of modernization. How- 
ever, a more important reason for sudden in- 
creases in crime or sickness rates is that these 
problems were hidden before in the family 
structure and now are emerging into the 
open, and with greater statistical accuracy. 

In premodern Western society this referral 
structure hardly existed. It tended to appear 
with a low degree of organization, skill, and 
technology only at times of crisis, such as epi- 
demics of plague or famine, after which it 
usually faded away. Modernization is a 
process of sustained growth, so that referral 
structures do not vanish from the modern or- 
ganizational landscape. Instead, roles become 
more specific and the referral structure be- 
comes more complex. The key element in this 
process is the manner in which problems be- 
come structurally differentiated from the 
family system, and become identified as “so- 
cial problems.” 


Limitations of Premodern Family 


In premodern Western society, problems 
that should have been conceptualized as pub- 
lic remained private and intrafamilial and, 
therefore, persistent, chronic, and insoluble. 
Public authorities even legislated problems 
back into the home. The insane, for example, 
were boarded out to strange families or else 
the authorities paid their own families to 
keep them (Albert Deutsch, 1937:46-47). 
Lawbreakers in Puritan New England were 
sometimes dismissed by the courts so that 
their punishments could be meted out by 
their “family governors” (Morgan, 1944: 88). 

Obviously many of the ill, the criminal, 
and the insane could not be forced to remain 
within the family system, especially when the 
family itself became disorganized through 
wars, plague, hunger, or unemployment. De- 
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spite the human voices that were always to be 
heard during these crises, despite desperate 
attempts to provide public relief, those per- 
sons who were wrenched out of the family 
structure because of illness, crime, or poverty 
were often treated with simple brutality. The 
use of brutality and other methods of punish- 
ment or rejection were the only means by 
which premodern authorities could ensure 
some degree of control over problem groups. 

It must be emphasized that brutality and 
rejection mechanisms, which signalized the 
intractability of social problems, were func- 
tionally derived from the inability of family 
and society to do anything else. Premodern 
officials were not inherently more brutal than 
their contemporary counterparts. The differ- 
ence is that in modern societies brutality and 
rejection mechanisms are usually the last re- 
sort when all other means have failed. Where- 
ever brutality and rejection mechanisms re- 
sidually exist in modern referral structures 
they are under constant attack by alert groups 
of service professionals, clergymen, social sci- 
entists, and others. It is a sign of moderniza- 
tion that men can seriously debate whether 
rehabilitative or retributive measures are 
more efficient for dealing with crime. This 
demonstrates that there are alternatives, and 
that brutality is not a necessity arrived at by 
men who have panicked in the face of im- 
movable problems. 

Thus, in premodern Western society lepers 
were ostracized, although they were given 
the privilege of begging (Creighton, 1965: 
102-103). The violently insane were man- 
acled, jailed, and beaten (Albert Deutsch, 
1937: 13, 43). In Europe even petty criminals 
could be executed; in America, however, 
fines, imprisonments, and whippings were 
often substituted (Wertenbaker, 1929:210- 
211). A varied category of deviants were 
ejected from cities and towns (especially in 
America and England, where the Eliza- 
bethan poor laws regulated local provision 
for the poor and the destitute) and even from 
countries by transportation and forced emi- 
gration. Persons from almost the entire range 
of the deviant continuum were indiscrimi- 


nately bundled into almshouses, prisons, or 
hospitals. A latent function of premodern 
service organizations was to institutionalize 
ostracism and rejection. It is not surprising 
that their methods of handling inmates were 
often brutal and inhumane. 


CONSEQUENCES OF PUBLIC-PRIVATE 
AMBIGUITIES 


The low degree of structural differentia- 
tion meant that the family system and the 
social structure were almost indistinguish- 
able and that the difference between the pub- 
lic and private spheres was ambiguous. 
Because social services were not institutional- 
ized, persons torn from their families had 
nowhere to go, so they went nowhere, drift- 
ing from place to place. Premodern Western 
society was marked by a vast floating popu- 
lation of the sick, the criminal, the orphaned, 
the widowed, and the insane, moving aim- 
lessly, begging and stealing for their exist- 
ence. According to one social historian, beg- 
ging was “universal” (Laslett, 1965:31). 

Down to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the burgeoning cities were filled with 
gangs of homeless children, only a fraction 
of whom could be reached by philanthropy or 
by public authority. Charles Loring Brace, 
the first secretary of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, found to his horror that two homeless 
little boys had slept one whole winter in an 
iron tube of the Harlem Bridge (Abbott, 
1937: 129). In 1904 Robert Hunter noted that 
“in all cities there are special districts 1n 
which most of the nomadic vagrants, as well 
as the habitual ‘town bums’ are to be found 
(Hunter, 1965:107). He, like Brace before 
him, was shocked by the prevalence of no- 
madic, infant poor. 


There are children in every stage of poverty— 
from the lowest and most vicious, to the highest, 
most clean, and self-respecting. The child prod- 
uct of the lowest is the street arab, the waif or 
gamin—the child who is stunted in body aní 

crooked in mind. He belongs to a type which is 
almost universal, and, when Shaftesbury = 
scribes the London waif, or Hugo the gamin 0 
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Paris, we recognize in him the tramp-child of 
our own cities. “He lives in bands,” Hugo says, 
“roams the streets, lodges in the open air, wears 
an old pair of trousers of his father’s, which de- 
scends below his heels, an old hat of some other 
father, which descends below his ears, a single 
suspender of yellow listing; he runs, lies in wait, 
rummages about, wastes time, blackens pipes, 
swears like a convict, haunts the wine-shop, 
knows thieves, calls gay women thou, talks 
slang, sings obscene songs, and has no evil in 
his heart.” But these children are waifs, many of 
whom have severed their connection with home 
life (Hunter, 1965:191-192). 


This floating population tended to increase 
markedly with each demographic upsurge 
(e.g. Helleiner, 1967:29). Whereas gangs of 
professional outlaws or robbers based them- 
selves in mountainous or forest areas, the 
vagrant population tended to drift in an un- 
organized manner between towns. They 
carried disease with them, and they could, if 
there were enough of them, overwhelm a 
town’s grain supply. This homeless mass rep- 
resented an insoluble problem to the kinship- 
oriented premodern society. Sometimes it 
even threatened the survival of the society. It 
is no small wonder, then, that these people 
were treated with brutality, contempt, or, at 
best, charity, existing as they did in the social 
space between the family and a limited public 
domain possessing inadequate organizational 
resources, 


VULNERABILITY OF THE FAMILY 


In premodern Western society the family 
unit itself was intensely vulnerable to all 
kinds of disasters. Family life could be dis- 
rupted all too easily, and there were few 
ere. or service organizations to bring 

elp. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The premodern family was very badly 
housed. Until the seventeenth century the 
peasant’s house generally consisted of one 
room (Hoskins, 1957: 284), often shared with 
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barnyard animals (Lloyd, 1931:20). Even 
when an upper room was added, permanent 
stairs were not common until the eighteenth 
century (Hoskins, 1957:291). The peasants 
had very little furniture and slept on straw 
and rushes. 

The situation was not much different at the 
other social extreme. The houses of the aris- 
tocracy also had little furniture, and glazed 
windows were a rarity until the high Middle 
Ages (Gotch, 1928:79). Refuse was as liable 
to be strewn inside as outside the house, and 
sanitary facilities were negligible until the 
early modern period. Few facilities existed 
for storing food to keep it in an edible condi- 
tion. A simple open fire was the premodern 
substitute for the stove, and facilities for 
cooking were both inadequate and dangerous. 

At the very bottom of premodern society 
men lived like animals and animals lived 
with men. It is difficult for us to realize how 
odoriferous, pestiferous, damp, and unsani- 
tary the premodern house and castle were. 
These conditions persisted through the nine- 
teenth century. Even today there are slum 
dwellings where young children guard 
against rats with baseball bats. 

These living conditions limited privacy, 
even for the wealthy. One historian main- 
tains that the wealthy may have lived in more 
crowded quarters than the peasantry during 
the Middle Ages, although they could at least 
wall off the main hall into separate chambers 
by using screens and partitions (J. C. Russell, 
1966:2). Privacy isa modern privilege. It en- 
sures space for study and meditation, and is 
an essential underpinning of modern educa- 
tional systems. The lack of privacy in family 
life probably spurred the eremitism of certain 
religious orders. 

In the premodern household the lack of 
privacy meant that those who were sick or in 
childbed could not be secluded. They were 
probably put in the warmest place in the 
house in front of the fire, where the other 
members of the family tended to congregate. 
Infection was difficult to control in this situ- 
ation because the contagious person could not 
be isolated in a bedchamber, and it was 
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(Helleiner, 1967:6). The most common type 
of plague was bubonic plague which, because 
of the petechial hemorrhaging characteristic 
of its more severe form, became known as 
black death. Outbreaks of pneumonic and 
septicemic plagues also occurred periodically. 

It is now known that bubonic plague is 

carried by rodents, in particular, the black 
rat. The plague vector is a genus of flea that 
normally lives on these rats. As the flea in- 
gests the blood of infected rats, it picks up 
the plague bacilli which it then transmits to 
healthy rats as it moves from host to host. 
Although not normally attracted to human 
blood, the flea is forced to this food source 
as the rodent population becomes decimated 
by plague. Thus the plague is spread through 
the human population. 

This epidemiological process was quite un- 
known to premodern physicians and became 
only fully understood in this century. Si- 
mond, who discovered the connection be- 
tween rats and plague, was no entomologist, 
so it was left to Bacot and Martin to isolate 
the correct species in 1914. Not that these ex- 
traordinary discoveries were welcomed even 
in the modern period. Hirst (1953: 121) re- 
marks that “it is difficult to realize how 
strange and improbable this thesis seemed to 
the majority of epidemiologists at the end of 
the nineteenth century and with what hesi- 
tation it was eventually accepted.” 

The premodern conditions which ensured 
the existence of the black rat allowed the 
plague to continue, in particular the unsani- 
tary condition of the premodern house; the 
great upsurge in the process of European 
urbanization, beginning in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and a complete lack of any knowledge 
of the etiology of plague. Why plague epi- 
demics finally died out is a mystery. There 
is a theory that the black rat, the natural flea 
host, was replaced by the brown rat. This 
species spread across the continent from 
Russia and became dominant by the end of 

the eighteenth century (Hirst, 1953: 123). 


Infectious Disease Epidemics 


But the disappearance of plague offered 
little respite. New epidemics replaced it, such 


as smallpox, typhus, and cholera. These in- 
fectious diseases were undoubtedly aided by 
the persistence, and perhaps worsening, of 
unhealthy domestic living conditions, and by 
the further growth of urbanization due to 
industrialism. What we are accustomed to 
regard as modern advances in public health, 
supervision of water supply, and inoculation 
were of little avail in the early modern period 
because they were relatively underdeveloped 
in practice. For instance, after Jenner's dis- 
coveries inoculation was made compulsory 
in England in 1853, yet there was a very 
severe smallpox outbreak there twenty years 
later (Langer, 1963:5). 

The American colonies seemed to be im- 
mune from the plague, but other epidemics 
were common. Indeed, in the words of one 
authority, “Epidemic disorders visited death 
and destruction upon the American colonies 
with relentless regularity” (Duffy, 1953:4). 
This situation reflected premodern domestic 
architecture, growing urbanization, and the 
fact that important centers of population 
were located on the seaboard, providing 
ports of entry to sailors and other travelers 
who may have been contagious or carrying 
disease viruses. Malaria and dysentery were 
the most frequent diseases, and the respira- 
tory diseases, such as pleurisy and pneu- 
monia, ranked third. Smallpox was most 
frightening to the colonists, although vario- 
lation tended to halt its effect (Duffy, 1953: 
238). Yellow fever was also common and, in 
the South, plantation slaves suffered from 
various diseases caused by dietary deficien- 
cies. 

It is difficult to obtain exact estimates of 
mortality as a result of these epidemics. One 
of the worst occurred in Philadelphia 10 
1793, when 10 percent of the population die 
from yellow fever during the summer an 
early fall. In the Boston smallpox epidemic 
of 1721, nearly half the population was 10- 
fected, and 14 percent died. Compare this 
with fatalities reported for English towns 
and cities of the same period, which range 
from 18 to 40 percent of the population 
(Duffy, 1953:51). The prevalence of epi- 
demics in early America may have been an 
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important determinant of mobility as people 
searched for healthier places to live, which 
were, by definition, less densely populated 
(Shryock, 1960:82-86). 

A salient characteristic of these premodern 
epidemics was that they often affected per- 
sons in the entire range of the social struc- 
ture. Benjamin Rush noted that while the 
poor in Philadelphia were the first to contract 
yellow fever in 1793, the disease “spared no 
rank of citizens” (Rush, 1937). During the 
Middle Ages some monasteries and nun- 
neries, which mainly recruited from upper 
socioeconomic groups, might be immune 
from epidemics because of their isolation and 
religious emphasis on personal cleanliness 
and hygiene. But Creighton, quoting the an- 
tiquary Anthony Wood, says that thirty 

pestilences” completely disrupted the mo- 
nastic-intellectual life of fifteenth-century Ox- 
ford (Creighton, 1965: 283). 

_Usually the upper classes fled a premodern 
city when plague or disease struck. Such 
flight “became part of the routine of social 
life” (Hirst, 1953: 14). Even Washington and 
Jefferson left Philadelphia in 1793 (Shryock, 
1960:95). As doctors tended to belong to up- 
per socioeconomic groups, they often joined 
in the exodus. With responsible officials in 
flight, the maintenance of law and order, 
problematic enough in the best of times, be- 
came very difficult to maintain. Furthermore, 
if those who fled were infected, they spread 
the disease into the rural areas. Thus the elite 
Premodern family was as vulnerable to dis- 
ease and disaster as was the peasant family. 
The significant gap between the elite and 
the mass was one of resources for conspicuous 
consumption and power. In modern societies 
the gap in consumption and power narrows, 
while the quality of health care in terms of 
the availability of skilled professional services 
widens. 


EFFECT ON INTRAFAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


_ The perennial threat of hunger and disease 
influenced the degree of affect in the social 
relations within the family structure. Life 
expectancy was short. One out of every three 
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children was likely to die soon after birth. 
Perhaps the healthiest period in the premod- 
ern life span was from about age ten to age 
twenty. If a child lived until the age of ten, 
he had survived the major childhood ill- 
nesses, These tended to be congenital defects, 
premature birth, epidemic diarrhea, bron- 
chitis, and pneumonia, which were the chief 
causes of infant mortality in Britain between 
1876 and 1901 as listed by the Registrar Gen- 
eral (McCleary, 1933:22). By age twenty the 
respiratory diseases began to threaten life 
(Shryock, 1960:96). 


Role of Children 


The high rate of respiratory diseases is an 
important epidemiologic clue to the impor- 
tance of child labor both in farm and factory 
in premodern Western development, because 
it was in the early pubertal and adolescent 
years that good health may have been at its 
highest point. It was logical, therefore, not to 
waste this pool of labor. But it was dangerous 
to lavish affection on children at birth be- 
cause it was probable that they would die in 
infancy. If they survived, they might repre- 
sent a problem when crops failed and food 
became scarce. Childhood tended to be ig- 
nored and the child was pushed into matur- 
ity as soon as possible so that he could become 
a productive member of the family. If born 
into an upper socioeconomic group, he could 
begin to learn the duties of his position or 
be married off to further dynastic ambition. 
How could parents “Jove” their children if, 
as Aries (1962: 32) states, “there was no place 
for childhood in the medieval world”? 

Childrearing, if the term can be used with 
reference to premodern Western society, was 
harsh and punitive. The roles of school- 
teacher, probation officer, policeman, and psy- 
chological counsellor were either unknown 
or not completely differentiated from the 
role of the father. This situation meant that 
the premodern father could not help being 
stern, judicial, and punitive. In early colonial 
‘America fathers found that it was often im- 
possible to exercise strict discipline in a new 
environment, especially in accordance with 
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rigid Puritan notions. As a consequence, a 
school system very quickly became struc- 
turally differentiated from the family (Bailyn, 
1960). This situation may be linked to the 
observation, made by early travelers to pre- 
industrial America, that there existed lov- 
ing relations between parents and children 
(Furstenberg, 1966:334). At any rate, Cal- 
houn (1917:112) describes home discipline in 
Puritan New England as “relentless.” These 
punitive attitudes persisted until the end of 
the nineteenth century (Miller & Swanson, 
1958:8-11). 

Thus, in premodern Western society the 
lower socioeconomic groups regarded chil- 
dren as a pool of labor, as did the manorial 
lords in feudal times and the factory owners 
in the early modern period. The middling 
groups saw their children (if they survived 
childhood) as potential apprentices, often to 
be sent to another family to learn a trade. In 
Puritan New England even girls were sent 
away to learn domestic arts (Morgan, 1944: 
37). During the Middle Ages upper-class 
children were sent to other noble households 
to serve what might be termed an “aristo- 
cratic apprenticeship” in the arts of war; in 
later periods they were sent to special board- 
ing schools (Ian Weinberg, 1967:27, 36). Per- 
haps the general lack of affect in parent-child 
relations, particularly father-child relations, 
helps to explain why infanticide was not ex- 
punged as a social evil until the end of the 
nineteenth century, 


Role of Wife 


The relations between other members of 
the family also seem to have reflected the 
lack of affect that was intrinsic to the pre- 
modern family structure. In the Middle Ages 
women were regarded with suspicion because 
the Church honored celibacy. The peasants 
were as tied to the Church and socialized by 
its patterns of action as industrial workers 
were to be linked to the factory in a later age. 
The pulpit was the source of news, morals, 
and abuse, and there existed “a class of 
preachers firmly established in the heart of 
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society” (Owst, 1926:6). Women were “con- 
stantly abused” from the pulpit (Salzman, 
1926: 250), often on account of their dress and 
seductiveness in church itself (Owst, 1926: 
172). 

Medieval suspicion was institutionalized in 
legal control over women by men. This did 
not always work, for a recent study of matro- 
nymics has demonstrated that in the early 
medieval period women often controlled 
property and headed families. There tended 
to occur a correlation between female im- 
portance in such matters and high socio- 
economic status, but such situations did not 
fundamentally alter the lowly status of 
women (Herlihy, 1962). This imbalance be- 
tween the sexes, which persisted until the 
advent of modernization, demanded either 
little affect or a hierarchy of affect—with the 
woman expected to be loving and submissive 
to the man. The double standard, whether in 
the phenomenon of courtly love in the Mid- 
dle Ages or the “secret lives” of men in the 
nineteenth century, became general. 

Calhoun maintains that in colonial New 
England “there was real affection in many 
cases between Puritan husbands and wives 
(Calhoun, 1917:89), but he draws his exam- 
ples from the upper classes. Moreover, the so- 
cial norms prohibited affect, as Calhoun 
demonstrates with his story of Captain Kem- 
ble of Boston, who was put in the stocks for 
publicly kissing his wife on the Sabbath, The 
captain had just returned from a three-year 
sea voyage (Calhoun, 1917:92). 


Role of Husband 


Premodern Western society was a patri- 
archal one. The patriarchal family was “one 
of the stablest features of European culture 
(Laslett, 1949:24). In seventeenth-century 
Andover, Massachusetts, patriarchal author- 
ity extended over the second generation, a$ 
the first male settlers held on to legal contro 
of the land which they had given to theit 
married sons (Greven, 1966: 244). The role of 
the father was diffuse, and the social distance 
he maintained from other members of the 
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family generally lowered the degree of affect. 
His role was necessarily diffuse because it had 
to comprise so many diverse functions, 
among which “loving” a wife or child might 
have low priority. Various personality dis- 
orders undoubtedly stemmed from this situ- 
ation, resulting in a widespread and misun- 
derstood social problem. 

The extreme vulnerability of the premod- 
ern family was lessened by increasing mod- 
ernization. It is important to note, however, 
that although important advances were made 
in the nineteenth century, the family was 
far from invulnerable in this early modern 
period, After all, the contemporary family 
is still vulnerable to some of the threats de- 
lineated above, even though they exist in an 
attenuated form. 


BENEFITS OF MODERNIZATION 


Undoubtedly modernization has produced - 


systems of medical care and public health that 
make plague and epidemics unlikely. Minor 
ailments can be readily cured, even without 
recourse to a physician, because of the gen- 
eral distribution of pharmaceuticals through 
the market, Modern building construction 
has completely transformed even the simplest 
and poorest dwellings, although shanty towns 
and slums still exist in Western societies. 
Above all, family stability and sustained pop- 
ulation growth have been made possible by 
the modernization of agriculture. 


Agricultural Revolution 


The process of modernization of agricul- 
ture, which began in the eighteenth century, 
was different from previous agricultural 
growth periods because improvements were 
cumulative. There had been an “agricultural 
revolution” in the early Middle Ages, which 
led to an improved diet and a population 
growth (White, 1962:76). But this agricul- 
tural growth was not sustained. In the Mid- 
dle Ages peasants had a limited diet, usually 
two meals a day, consisting mainly of vege- 
tables (Forbes, 1956:123). Even when plague 
created a demand for labor and a subsequent 


rise in real wages, higher levels of consump- 
tion often led to a “decerealization” of land 
and a concentration on animal husbandry. 
The limitations of agricultural technology 
meant that the resulting calorific supply was 
inadequate nutritionally and unable to sup- 
port population growth (Helleiner, 1967:69). 
Until the voyages of discovery, leguminous 
foodstuffs were limited and even when intro- 
duced took some time to reach those lower 
down the social structure. 

By contrast, the early American settlers 
soon supplemented their limited European 
diets with the novel vegetables they dis- 
covered in the new land. Food was also plen- 
tiful in the colonies, and this fact has been 
held responsible in part for the astonishing 
population increase between 1620 and 1830 
(Bogue, 1959:14). The very high productivity 
of American agriculture was also significant. 
In fact, Potter (1965:633) has called it the 
“key to American population growth.” It has 
often been noted that Americans married 
early because of food and land surpluses— 
although there were exceptions, as in Ply- 
mouth colony (Demos, 1965: 275). Despite its 
vulnerability to disease, the American family 
probably was better protected, at least from 
famine, than its European counterpart. 

The modernization of North American 
agriculture tended to be monocultural and 
capital intensive. But in Europe, moderni- 
zation occurred through the diversification of 
crops based on new rotation methods. Mono- 
culture was limited by labor surpluses and 
by barriers—such as the system of peasant 
tenure—to land consolidation (Dovring, 
1965). Diversification produced a wide va- 
riety of foods which, with better distribution, 
greatly expanded the diet of all social classes. 
Indeed, in the view of one historian, the 
spread of the potato alone may account for 
the beginning of Europe's vital revolution 
(Langer, 1963). 


Higher Standard of Living 


Sustained population growth, whether it 
was due to a decline in the death rate or to a 
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rise in the birth rate, was related to the key 
variables of better living conditions, the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the end of 
plague. There is still considerable argument 
among economic and social historians about 
whether there was an actual rise in the stan- 
dard of living during the industrial revolu- 
tion (e.g, Hobsbawm, 1957: Hartwell, 1961). 
But one conclusion is reasonable. The sus- 
tained improvements connected to the mod- 
ernization of agriculture and the growth of 
industrialism resulted in a secular trend 
toward the strengthening and increasing sta- 
bility of the family. However, the family 
soon faced new problems, especially in its 
psychodynamics. But the fact that Freud and 
others could move to this level of discourse in 
analyzing social pathology perhaps illustrates 
that the more basic problems of family life 
and survival had been extinguished. In this 
sense, it seems justifiable to argue that the 
process of modernization transformed the 
family system in an ameliorative direction. 
Like other modern structures, the family 
could even plan its future, as witnessed by 
the rise of contraceptive practices in the later 
nineteenth century (Banks, 1954). 


Improved Intrafamily Relationships 


As childhood and then adolescence became 
specific and recognizable developmental 
periods differentiated from the child-adult 
period of premodern society, the family be- 
came filiocentric. Child labor disappeared as 
a social problem. Love between parents and 
children, and between parents themselves 
became normal. The role of the father be- 
came more specific, and his methods softened 
as the disciplinary aspects of the parental 
role were transferred to extrafamilial roles 
and organizations. “Permissiveness” in child- 
rearing was the inevitable consequence of 
these developments. 

The various women’s rights movements be- 
gan to correct the imbalance of authority and 
legal status between husband and wife. The 
family became surrounded by referral struc- 
tures, so that its private problems quickly be- 


came public and at least potentially soluble. 
It is curious that at the very time when the 
family was becoming a stronger, more stable, 
and less vulnerable unit, prophets arose to 
testify to its imminent demise. It perhaps 
never occurred to such prophets that a small 
incursion into the historical sociology of the 
family might radically alter the pessimism of 
their visions. They would see that in Western 
social development, men and women have 
become “mobilized” into and committed to 
the modern family organization. 


CONCLUSION 


The theme of this chapter has been that the 
social structure of premodern America and 
Europe, whether viewed microsociologically 
or macrosociologically, contained intrinsic 
social problems that disappeared or sharply 
diminished with the process of moderniza- 
tion. While many of these problems in modi- 
fied or attenuated form can still be found in 
advanced Western societies, the structural 
changes that have resulted from the process 
of modernization have radically altered the 
settings, the intensity, and the reaction to s0- 
cial problems. Indeed, it is only because of 
modernization that “social problems” in the 
contemporary sense appear at all. f 

The Beltane advantage of studying social 
problems in the context of modernization 
theory is that a time dimension is afforded to 
phenomena which are usually subject to 
static analysis (S. K. Weinberg, 1958:340). 
This may also demonstrate the utility of ap- 
plying modernization theory to Western po 
litical and social development, perhaps even 
modifying such theories—such as the sugges- 
tion that the concept of structural differentia- 
tion takes no account of stratification in terms 
of the pace, timing, and specialization © 
processes of role and organizational au- 
tonomy. 

But perhaps the major change produced 
by modernization on social problems is 4 
normative one. Premodern fatalism—the ac- 
ceptance of disaster as inevitable and divine 
—is now defunct. Rose defines social prob- 
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lems as “conditions which affect sizable pro- 
portions of the population, which are out of 
harmony with the values of a significant 
segment of the population.” But then he 
adds, “and which people feel can be im- 
proved or eliminated” (Rose, 1957: 190). It is 
this optimism, this notion that conditions can 
be altered, that differentiates the modern 
from the premodern period. Theorists of 
modernization may entertain doubts about 
the ultimate stability of modern societies, but 
they do not doubt that the political, organiza- 
tional, and human resources exist to limit 
identifiable societal pathologies. 
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Modern Cassandras compete in lamenting 
the future—they see the population boom 
creating a world of universal hunger; our 
cities either erupting in violence or dying 
from decay and neglect; our natural re- 
sources being decimated or polluted beyond 
recall; more and more young people either 
dropping out of or actively fighting estab- 
lished society; and their elders living out 
their prepackaged, tranquilized existences in 
boredom and anomie. 

These images projected on the decade of 
the seventies are out of focus with the out- 
look at the beginning of the sixties. That 
decade began with attempts to cope with the 
neglected problems of the slumbering fifties; 
itended with a frightening loss of confidence 
in American society. 

_ The seventies will continue to see upset- 
ting attacks on the fundamental bases of 
American society. While rebuilding cities, 
combatting crime, and dealing with the crises 
of transportation will still be troubling and 
difficult problems, criticism of the basic val- 
ues of American society will predominate. 


The authors wish to thank Ronnie J. Ratner for re- 
search and editorial aid. 


Consequently, the traditional litany of so- 
cial problems—crime and delinquency, drug 
addiction, family breakdown, and the like— 
has been eschewed in this chapter. Rather, 
concentration is focused on four overlapping 
sets of issues: inequality; social relations; 
power, legitimacy, and participation; and the 
purpose and quality of life. Admittedly we 
pretend to a certainty about which issues will 
be important and in what form; however, 
we believe that forthrightness will be a better 
aid to discussion than hedging. Moreover, 
we are convinced that the basis of hope 
for American society lies in constructive re- 
sponses to these issues.” 


INEQUALITY 


During the seventies the issue of poverty, 
rediscovered in the sixties, will emerge more 
sharply as a question of inequality. The pri- 
mary task in combatting poverty in high- 


1 The discussion is limited to the United States and 
omits considerations of the overriding questions of war 
and peace, destruction of the ecology, national self- 
determination, and the economic development of low- 
income nations. 
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income countries is no longer mainly that of 
bringing the population up to a minimum 
subsistence standard but rather of narrowing 
the gaps among various groups within soci- 
ety. In the affluent society the sting of poverty 
for most low-income people is a comparative 
losing out, that is, a relative deprivation. Al- 
though gains were made during the sixties 
in absolute income, education, and employ- 
ment of the poor, these were offset by the 
overall rise of other groups in society. Over 
the decade, the poor increasingly recog- 
nized that their condition was not improv- 
ing greatly relative to that of the nonpoor. 


ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 


Recent trends in the share of national in- 
come going to the poor are not reassuring 
for the future? While there have been some 
overall gains, inequality has not been re- 
duced in terms of the share of total income 
going to the bottom 20 percent of the popu- 
lation’ This remains true despite the decline 
since 1947 in the share of total national in- 
come going to the top fifth of the population 
(see Table 1). The income formerly going 
to the top quintile trickled down only as 
far as the next two highest levels. Over the 
twenty-year period, total money income go- 
ing to the families in the lowest quintile rose 


2 Although measures of income are the best single 
indicator of inequalities in American society, income is 
only one dimension of inequality. The distribution of 
assets, basic services, opportunities for education, social 
mobility, and participation and satisfaction in the po- 
litical process are examined in Miller and Roby (1969). 

3 The Census Bureau's definition of total money in- 
come refers to amounts received before deductions for 
personal taxes, Social Security, bonds, etc. It includes 
gross income from wages or salaries, net income from 
self-employment; Social Security and railroad-retirement 
benefits; dividends, interest, income from estates or 
trusts, and net rental income; unemployment compen- 
sation, public assistance, and welfare payments; all other 
sources of income, including private or government pen- 
sions, veterans’ payments, annuities, alimony, etc. The 
population sampled excludes inmates of institutions and 
members of the armed services except for those living 

off post or with their families on post. 


only 0.3 percent: from 5.1 to 5.4 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period, the share of income held 
by the bottom quintile of unrelated individ- 
uals hovered around 3.0 percent. A recent 
analysis of the distribution of income for 
1968 reconfirms this pattern (Herriott & 
Miller, 1971:2, Table 2). The distribution of 
before-tax income by quintiles in 1968 for 
families and unrelated individuals was as 
follows: lowest fifth, 3.7 percent second fifth, 
11.1 percent; third fifth, 16.5 percent; fourth 
fifth, 26.2 percent; and highest fifth, 425 
percent. 

Economic inequality is particularly acute 
for blacks today. Although the ratio of non- 
white to white income increased from 53 per- 
cent in 1963 to 62 percent in 1967 to 63 per- 
cent in 1969, in other respects the relative 
position of blacks has not improved (Census 
Bureau, 1969a:23, Table 3; 1970a:25, Table 
92). For example, the rate of black unem- 
ployment continues to be twice that of white 
unemployment. In 1969, 5.2 percent of non- 
white males aged sixteen and over were un- 
employed compared with 2.2 percent of white 
males. Among male youths sixteen to seven- 
teen years of age, the unemployment rate was 
19.8 percent for nonwhites and 9.7 percent 
for whites (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1969: 
27, Table A-3). 

In New York City, David Gordon found 
that the total number of people living in poor 
families (including single individuals) in- 
creased from slightly more than 1 million 1n 
1960 to 1.22 million in 1968. In 1968, 28 per- 
cent of black and Puerto Rican families were 
classified as poor based on the Social Security 
Administration’s poverty line of an annua 
income of $3,500 for a family of four (Or- 
shansky, 1969). Black and Puerto Rican fam- 
ilies in the near-poor categories represente 
31 percent. In effect, minority families com” 
prised 75.6 percent of the designated “poor, 
families and almost half of “low-income 
families (Gordon, 1969). The high pr 
tion of urban poor will lead to a continue 
preoccupation with inequality and with the 
reduction of economic discrimination during 
the seventies. 
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TABLE 1 


Distrrpution oF Torat Money Income ReceIveD BY EAcH FIFTH AND THE Top 5 PERCENT OF 
FAMILIES AND UnreLATED Inpivipuats: 1947 to 1967 
Family Income 


Lowest Second Middle Fourth Highest Top 5 Gini 
Year Total Fifth Fifth Fifth Fifth Fifth Percent Ratio 


1967 100.0% 5.4% 12.2% 175% 23.7% 41.2% 15.3% 
5 124 23.7 14.8 


1966 100.0 is 17.7 40.7 

1965 100.0 53 12.1 17.7 23.7 413 15.8 

1964 100.0 52 12.0 17.6 24.0 41.1 15.4 352 
1963 100.0 5.1 12.1 17.6 23.6 41.6 15.8 360 
1962 100.0 5.1 12.0 17.3 23.8 41.7 16.3 365 
1961 100.0 4.8 11.7 17.4 23.6 425 172 376 
1960 100.0 49 12.0 17.7 23.4 42.1 16.9 369 
1959 100.0 51 12.1 17.8 23.6 414 163 366 
1958 100.0 5.1 12.4 17.8 23.7 41.0 15.8 354 
1957 100.0 5.0 12.6 18.1 23.7 405 15.8 351 
1956 100.0 49 12.4 17.9 23.6 41.1 16.4 355 
1955 100.0 48 12.2 17.7 23.4 41.8 16.8 498 
1954 100.0 45 12.0 17.6 24.0 419 16.4 373 
1953 100.0 47 12.4 17.8 24.0 41.0 15.8 360 
1952 100.0 49 12.2 17.1 23.5 42.2 17.7 374 
1951 100.0 49 12.5 17.6 23.3 41.8 16.9 361 
1950 100.0 45 119 174 23.6 42.7 173 375 
1949 100.0 45 11.9 173 23.5 42.8 16.9 379 
1948 100.0 5.0 12.1 17.2 23.2 425 17.1 369 
1947 100.0 5.1 11.8 16.7 23.2 433 175 378 


Income of Unrelated Individuals 


O a E 
1967 100.0% 3.0% 75% 133% 244% 518% 220% 

1966 100.0 2.8 75 13.2 23.8 52.7 25 

1965 100.0 2.6 7.6 13.5 25.1 512 202 

1964 100.0 2.6 7.0 12.9 24.3 532 22.5 508 
1963 100.0 2.6 72 12.5 24.6 53.0 21.2 506 
1962 100.0 33 73 12.5 24.1 52.8 21.3 496 
1961 100.0 29 6.8 12.8 24.2 53.3 22.6 507 
1960 100.0 3.0 7.0 133 25.7 51.0 20.3 491 
1959 100.0 25 6.9 12.8 23.9 53.8 23.2 512 
1958 100.0 2.6 7.0 13.0 24.9 52.5 21.4 502 
1957 100.0 29 72 13.6 25.3 51.0 19.7 490 
1956 100.0 29 69 13.7 25.3 513 20.4 487 
1955 100.0 24 73 13.4 24.8 52.0 21.9 498 
1954 100.0 15 72 12.7 24.5 53.0 22.8 506 
1953 100.0 23 6.8 135 24.4 53.0 253 518 
1952 100.0 25 75 14.7 25.4 50.0 20.8 479 
1951 100.0 2.9 70 14.1 26.7 49.4 18.2 477 
1950 100.0 3.1 69 13.1 26.6 503 193 483 
1949 100.0 32 74 13.4 25.9 50.2 19.4 476 
1948 100.0 33 75 13.4 24.9 50.9 20.6 479 
1947 100.0 29 54 115 21.3 58.9 33.3 568 


Sources: Date for years 1947-1964 from Henson (1967:170-175); date for years 1965-1967 from Census 


Bureau (1969a:24, 25). 
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ROLE OF EDUCATION 


In addition to pursuing the policies of the 
sixties to reduce inequalities, the seventies 
will witness moves in new directions. Tradi- 
tionally this nation has relied upon social 
mobility and, in turn, on schooling to pull 
people out of poverty. This strategy empha- 
sizes providing doors, such as education, 
through which some can exit from poverty 
rather than constructing a floor under the 
poor by such devices as guaranteed annual 
income or adequate medical care. 

The seventies are likely to see the reliance 
on schooling under strong attack as the 
major strategy for reducing poverty and in- 
equality in American society. The difficulties 
with the educational strategy as a technique 
for reducing inequality are twofold: instru- 
mental—it does not accomplish what it sets 
out to do—and normative—it is not an ade- 
quate goal. Let us review the two sets of 
arguments put forth in each position. 

The instrumental limitations take two 
forms: the educational strategy leaves be- 
hind large numbers of persons whom it is 
supposed to lift out of poverty (1) because 
social origins affect successful access to and 
completion of education and (2) because 
successful completion of a certain number of 
years of schooling—whether it be high school 
or college—does not guarantee a good job or 
a successful career. 


Instrumental Limitations 


Access to education—A rich sociological 
literature has demonstrated that the develop- 
ment of ability and aptitudes is linked to 
social-class factors. While the processes are 
not sharply specified, it is undeniable that 
economic and cultural factors associated with 
social-class position affect performance in 
school and the development of aptitudes.* 

One variable linking social class and the 


4 Among others who have contributed to this litera- 
ture are Allison Davis, Chicago; Pierre Bourdieu, Paris; 
Basil Bernstein, London; and Frank Riessman and 
Patricia Sexton, New York. 


differential development of abilities is the un- 
equal distribution of educational resources. 
Indeed, the recent history is not reassuring 
for those interested in seeing a redistribution 
of these resources. The Syracuse University 
study of school expenditures by Alan Camp- 
bell, Jesse Burkhead, Seymour Sachs, and 
associates shows that in 1962, in thirty-five of 
the largest metropolitan areas, expenditures 
in central cities—where there are many chil- 
dren of low-income families—was $145 per 
pupil less than in contiguous suburbs—where 
there are few children of low-income fami- 
lies. One of the most disturbing findings in 
the investigation is that state funds are ap- 
portioned differentially, with relatively more 
funds going to the suburbs than to the cities; 
suburban schools receive $40 more per pupil 
from state aid than do city schools. Even 
more disconcerting, the gap between city 
and suburb is growing. The 1962 difference 
reported by Campbell and associates did 
not exist in 1958, for then the two areas 
were spending the same amount per pupil 
(Rowan, 1966). Furthermore, even though 
the poor are able to extend their educational 
attainment, if those who are better off are at 
the same time able to extend theirs, the gap 
between the two will not be reduced. There- 
fore, educational resources must be redis- 
tributed as well as increased if inequality 1s 
to be reduced. If the poor are to catch up, 
they must get proportionately more of the 
new resources moving into education. Politi- 
cally this is difficult to achieve. Because all 
groups are striving to improve their educa- 
tion in order to advance their economic pros- 
pects, redistribution is unlikely to take place 
in the near future. 

This variable is explored in a recent study 
reported by Walter I. Garms and Mark C. 
Smith (1970). The authors attempted to de- 


5 This study is summarized by Rowan (1966) in the 
Carnegie Quarterly. The Coleman report on education@ 
opportunity has some contradictory evidence, but it 1s 
highly debatable (Coleman et al., 1966:21-22, 312-316; 
Civil Rights Commission, 1967:93). See also Pfautz 
(1967) and Bowles and Levin (1968). 
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velop a single redistributive state-aid formula 
for New York state. Using six socioeconomic 
variables (ethnic background, broken homes, 
welfare, overcrowding, student moving pat- 
terns, and parents’ educational level), the au- 
thors were able to account for between 70 and 
75 percent of the variance in achievement test 
scores between different elementary schools. 
Incorporating these predictive variables for 
each school into the present state-aid formula 
demonstrated the possibility of distributing 
funds in compensatory ways. 

A second variable linking social class with 
the development of aptitudes is the tendency 
of schools to reward certain kinds of abilities 
and attitudes and to neglect or punish others. 
It would be a mistake to conclude that it is 
the lesser ability of those in the lower socio- 
economic strata that results in the lower edu- 
cational attainments in terms of years of 
education. According to Jencks (1968: 302), 
“Variations in measured intellectual ability 
account for less than a sixth of the variations 
in children’s college chances in the United 
States.” The abilities and attitudes that tend 
to be developed in lower-strata children are 
not the ones to which most schools respond. 
As a result, many children from lower socio- 
economic levels fail schools—and schools fail 
them. 

Thus, the education which presumably 
substitutes universal criteria of choice based 
on ability for particularistic or biased criteria 
based on family background only partially 
succeeds in this goal. Education does not 
transcend class factors; rather, it bends them. 

Even when a nation sharply expands the 
humber of persons who go to college, the 
lower strata do not inevitably benefit. For 
example, a British study by the Committee 
on Higher Education (1963) showed that the 
Proportion of working-class students in uni- 
Versities in the United Kingdom had not in- 
creased in a period of four decades despite 
the general expansion of universities. 


— 


_ °The changing size of different strata was controlled 
in this analysis (Committee on Higher Education, 1963: 
Appendix), 


Consequently a major issue of the seven- 
ties will be the selective advance of the dis- 
advantaged. 

Education and occupation—lf the open- 
ness of education is one facet of the effort to 
democratize society, another is the connec- 
tion between education and income. Al- 
though education has been heralded as the 
route to social mobility, it is not closely 
linked to adult social status. Educational at- 
tainment, measured by years of schooling 
completed, accounts for about 35 percent of 
the variations in occupational status in the 
United States (Blau & Duncan, 1967:170; 
Jencks, 1968: 280). 

Similarly, Husén (1969) found in Sweden 
that individuals of similar education but dif- 
ferent social origins varied in occupational 
position: those born in higher-level families 
fared better than those of lower-level origins. 
Stratification factors operated despite the 
similarity in educational performance. 

The education-income issues are most 
acute for blacks. Not only do blacks place 
a high value on education (Newman, 1965: 
505-506), but they are actually obtaining 
more education than before. Since 1960, 
young blacks have radically narrowed the 
education gap that traditionally existed be- 
tween nonwhites and whites. Between 1960 
and 1968, the difference in median educa- 
tional attainment of whites and nonwhites 
twenty-five to twenty-nine years of age 
shrank from 1.9 years to 0.4 years.” In 1970, 
the difference remained the same—0.4 years 
(Census Bureau, 1970b:13, Table 1). The 
difference separating the percentage of non- 
whites and whites possessing high school 
diplomas was also reduced. However, the 
gap separating the percentage of whites and 
nonwhites graduating from college remained 
unchanged, for while the numbers of non- 
whites completing college increased, the 


7 In 1960 the median educational attainment of males 
aged twenty-five to twenty-nine was 10.9 years for non- 
whites and 12.4 years for whites; in 1968 it was 12.2 
years for nonwhites and 12.6 for whites (Census Bureau, 
1964; 1969b:1, Table A). 
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numbers of whites completing college like- 
wise increased at an equivalent rate. 
Blacks have not reaped the monetary, so- 
cial-mobility, or occupational rewards that 
education delivers to whites. At every edu- 
cational level, nonwhites earn less than 
whites. In 1966, nonwhite college alumni 
still earned less than white high school drop- 
outs. Between 1958 and 1966, the income gap 
separating nonwhite and white males with 
one or more years of college grew from $2,131 
to $3,095 (Census Bureau, 1960:Table 26; 
1967:40).8 By 1969, the gap widened to $5,135 
(Census Bureau, 1970a: Table 27). A portion 
of the discrepancy between black and white 
earnings may be accounted for by differences 
in the quality of Negro and white education. 
Another fraction may be attributed to the 
higher concentration of blacks working in 
the South where wages are low. But dis- 
crimination is the only factor that can ac- 
count for a major portion of the differences 
(Duncan, 1967: 102; 1968: 20). 
Blau and Duncan report similar findings 
regarding differential social mobility and oc- 


cupational rewards of education for blacks 
and whites: 


The likelihood of moving up from social origins 
a considerable distance increases with increasing 
education for both whites and nonwhites. . . . 
For nonwhites, however, the increment in up- 
ward mobility effected by higher education is 
relatively small except for the college-educated, 
The result is that the difference between the 
mobility chances of whites and of nonwhites 
becomes larger with increasing education until 
after high school. Education, a path to upward 
mobility for all, is not as effective a route up for 
nonwhites as it is for whites. This pattern exists 
notwithstanding the lower social origins of non- 
whites, which should make it easier for them 
than for whites if other things were equal, to 
attain upward mobility. 


* Data for 1958 are for males fourteen years old and 
over: data for 1966 are for males twenty-five years old 
and over. It should be noted that while the absolute 
(dollar) difference expanded, the relative difference in 
income between blacks and whites narrowed. In 1963 
Negro income was 53 percent of white income; by 1967 
the figure had risen to 62 percent 
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. . . The difference between mean occupa- 
tional status of whites and of nonwhites [also] 
increases with higher educational levels. Among 
the least educated, the socioeconomic status of 
native whites is 6.8 points above that of non- 
whites; for men with some high school, the dif- 
ference is 11.1; for high school graduates, it is 
15.0; and for the most educated men, it is 15:7: 
Although educated Negroes achieve occupations 
superior to those of the less educated, the more 
education a nonwhite man acquires the further 
does his occupational status fall behind that 
of whites with comparable education (Blau & 
Duncan, 1967:210-211). 


Education is still important for the ad- 
vancement of blacks and other low-income 
groups—we do not wish to be interpreted as 
arguing otherwise. With education, non- 
whites do gain higher incomes, more pres- 
tigious occupations, and a smaller risk of un- 
employment. But, unfortunately, the roots of 
Negro poverty lie in the discriminatory prac- 
tices of the larger society as well as in the 
blacks’ lack of education. As long as discrim- 
ination exists, education alone will not solve 
the problems of redistributing incomes and 
occupations between whites and nonwhites. 
In the seventies, the battle for the reduction 
of inequalities between blacks and whites 
will move more sharply to issues of discrimi- 
nation as it becomes clear that, first, meth- 
ods for distributing funds and rewarding 
achievement are discriminatory and, secone, 
increasing educational levels for blacks can- 
not play the predominant role in reducing 
inequality. The goal itself should be clear— 
not only rapidly improving the economic 
situation of blacks but reducing the gap be- 
tween them and whites. 


Normative Questions 


Education as a major vehicle of social 
change is under attack not only because © 
its limited achievements. The central notion 
of education as the sifter and sorter of oppor 
tunity is under increasing criticism as WE» 
especially from dissident young people. The 
goal of a “meritocratic” socicty, in which in- 
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dividuals are rewarded for their developed 
talent while the less talented are shifted into 
low-level pay and status, is losing much of 
its appeal and will continue to do so in the 
seventies. 

The meritocratic argument is oriented to 
a high degree of social mobility: that is, those 
of ability will move ahead. Although in prac- 
tice its realization is deterred by a host of dif- 
ferential reward systems, it provides for some 
rationale and rationalization for the existing 
distribution of rewards in a society.” Inequal- 
ities in income are explained as resulting 
from differences in ability, not from strat- 
ificational advantages and disadvantages. 
Wage and salary differentials are legitimated 
by the claim that they are based on educa- 
tional and skill differences, even though there 
is little system to the differences and the ex- 
planation of the size of the differentials tends 
to be circular? 

Reduction of inequalities may be necessary 
for the production of social mobility. The 
education-social mobility route is predicated 
on the notion that individuals of dissimilar 
backgrounds and economic starting points 
have equal opportunities to move ahead in 
education. This assumption that differences 
in income are unimportant is obviously un- 
true; individuals of different economic foot- 
ing do not have equal chances in the race for 
social mobility. Nor is economics the only 
factor. Style of life and motivation factors are 
also important. These are more difficult to 
deal with, however. 

The more important issue for education in 
the seventies will be the feeling held by many 
that the meritocratic society toward which 
many have been aspiring is not the good so- 


"Robert Lane, Eli Chinoy, and others found that 
during the 1950s a large proportion of American work- 
ers did indeed accept this rationalization. Welfare-rights 
Rroups and blacks have generally rejected the rationali- 
zation as a ploy of the powerful although they still em- 
Phasize education for their own children. 

For a trenchant critique of circular reasoning in 
economic analysis, see The Political Element in the De- 
a opriene of Economic Theory, à neglected book by 
tunnar Myrdal (1954). 


ciety. Deep inequalities can exist in a merito- 
cratic society; educational prowess rather 
than divine right then becomes the explana- 
tion. High rates of social mobility do not 
diminish the important differences among 
strata; rather, high mobility means that one 
dimension of position has been changed but 
that the other differences in position continue 
to exist (see Miller & Roby, 1969). Inequali- 
ties among positions continue. 

As Young (1958) and Friedenberg (1969) 
contend, a society conditioned to the merito- 
cratic principle can be one that is mean and 
nasty. Differences may be acute; self-hatred 
because of occupational failure may be deep, 
since defeat can no longer be attributed to 
luck or the absence of privileged background. 
Sometimes it cannot even be attributed to a 
lack of skills. 

The purported reward to brains rather 
than the surreptitious reward to family or 
class produces neither equality nor purpose 
for a society. The seventies will wrestle with 
the unrest of youth desiring social change 
that is even more profound than the unrest 
necessary to produce high rates of social mo- 
bility. Quality of life rather than pseudo- 
meritocratic mobility will compel the search 
of many of our most talented youth, 


ALTERNATE MODELS 


The profound unrest—both instrumental 
and normative—occasioned by the school- 
ing-social mobility-meritocratic strategy will 
lead to its reexamination in the seventies. 

On the one hand, recommendations will 
continue to be offered for the direct reduc- 
tion of inequalities by government measures 
at the federal level, including such policies as 
the more extensive use of transfer schemes 
like income maintenance, tax policies, and 
other strategies to affect the distribution of 
before-tax income. In the case of income- 
maintenance programs, the objective will be 
to make family income less dependent on in- 
come from work. The progressiveness of the 
tax rate affects inequalities in after-tax in- 
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come." Before-tax differentials are affected 
by minimum wages, by strategies that push 
up low wages more rapidly than high (e.g., 
union contracts that call for an across-the- 
board wage increase of a fixed amount rather 
than a percentage increase which maintains 
differentials). 

On the other hand, new models of educa- 
tion and social mobility that do not depend 
on the established and traditional formal edu- 
cation system are beginning to emerge. The 
general plan of these alternative models 
should include the reduction of emphasis on 
educational credentials for access to jobs, the 
provision of educational opportunities at 
many points, and the construction of ladders 
of ascent to break through the dead-end jobs 
that are now common. Educational institu- 
tions and employers will be attacked and 
pressured to change their practices. The al- 
ready heavy barrage against schools as inef- 
fective institutions will become even stronger 
and will move in new directions. 

It is one of the paradoxes of our time that 
education, long considered a liberating force, 
has become a prison for many. For education 
to enrich rather than constrict, men must be 
free to choose to use or not to use it. Em- 
ployers’ current emphasis on academic cre- 
dentials forces individuals to remain in school 
and makes education a form of coercion; 
when young people do not follow the man- 
dates of the schools, they are sentenced to un- 
employment, uselessness, and poverty. Until 
young people are offered alternative entries 
to the occupational world, the pressure of 
having to make it through the educational 
system will continue to be debilitating to 
many and will produce during the seven- 


In the United States the overall progressiveness of 
the tax structure (federal, state, and local) is low so that 
the distribution of posttax income differs little from that 
of the pretax income. The Tax Foundation reported that, 
in 1961, the cumulative distribution for all taxes, federal, 
state, and local, resembles closely the distribution of in- 
come, “reflecting the essential proportionality of the total 
tax burden up to the $10,000 income level” (Bishop, 
1967:27). See also Lampman (1966); Musgrave (1966); 
Aaron and McGuire (1968); Soltow (1969) 


ties growing numbers of “educationally dis- 
gruntled” youth—middle-class youth dissat- 
isfied with high school and college as well as 
lower-class and working-class youth unwill- 
ing to accept a stunted economic and so- 
cial future because of their difficulties with 
schools. 

In the highly industrial, high-income 
United States and United Kingdom, the 
experience with welfare-state measures has 
demonstrated that economic growth alone 
does not assure less inequality, and that em- 
phasizing education does not guarantee equal 
opportunity. As a consequence, a stumbling 
search for new approaches is beginning. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


In the discussion of inequality we focused 
on economic differentiation, but obviously 
this is much too narrow a focus. It is, rather, 
a point of departure, for the great surge for 
change will not be limited to the political- 
economic sphere but will include the very 
character of the social relationships among 
individuals, These relationships, now prem- 
ised on bases of hierarchy and inequality, are 
under attack; they are challenged as demean- 
ing and unfulfilling. The demand is for very 
different kinds of relationships. 


SEARCH FOR BLACK IDENTITY 


Earlier we discussed problems of discrimi- 
nation against blacks and the limitations of 
black income and education. Here we con- 
centrate on the issue of black identity. 

The late sixties witnessed increasing mili- 
tancy among blacks on questions of dignity, 
self-image, and societal respect. The deman 
for Afro-American studies in universities an 
high schools, the push for community control 
of public schools and neighborhood centers, 
the appearance of Afro hair styles and cloth- 
ing, the rise of black militant political orga- 
nizations within the ghetto, and the develop- 
ment of black liberation movements within 
the professions reflect a politicalization by 
blacks of self-respect and status or, in Weber's 
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usage, “social honor”—the social evaluation 
by others of blacks as a class or group. 

Status—social prestige, social honor, and 

social inclusion—is the last and probably the 
most difficult dimension of black problems 
to be attacked. Although difficult, govern- 
ments can legislate equal pay for equal work, 
open housing, and integrated or equal edu- 
cation. Governments cannot legislate the re- 
duction of stigma or disrespect for particular 
groups. The objective in the seventies must 
be to assure that no one has a social position 
that produces anguish and disturbance be- 
cause of the negative assessment others have 
of that position. But changing such assess- 
ments can only be begun by government 
legislation. 
Moreover, improvement in the economic 
situation of blacks and the poor vis-d-vis 
whites and the nonpoor does not automati- 
cally guarantee them an unstigmatized social 
position. Social inclusion instead involves a 
long-term struggle toward acceptance of peo- 
ple with diverse backgrounds and with di- 
verse contributions to make. 

To seek the reduction of social distance, to 
ask that individuals mingle more freely re- 
gardless of their social and economic back- 
grounds, does not necessarily mean the ho- 
mogenization of society, although that could 
become a danger in the seventies. Rather, so- 
cial inclusion could mean simply a recogni- 
tion of diversity without placing deep and 
pervasive markers of good or bad, high or 
low, positive or negative upon these differ- 
ences, Differentiation without stigma is 
possible, 

Improvement in the situation of blacks 
during the seventies, then, will be both more 
than and parallel with the economic and leg- 
islative question. A direct challenge will be 
made on the nature of the human relations 
between blacks and nonblacks in society. The 
concerns will be for the respect each grants to 
the other and to himself, and for the inter- 
action among them. The diminution of 
stigma and the acceptance of diversity are 
significant steps in the fight toward the in- 
clusion of all groups into the affluent society. 


Some feel hurt or disturbed by such changes 
in established relations; therefore, organized 
efforts against, as well as for, these changes 
will be prominent throughout the seventies. 


CHANGING ROLE OF WOMEN 


The issue of equality for women (Rossi, 
1964), which slowly resurfaced in the middle 
sixties with the emergence of such organi- 
zations as the National Organization for 
Women, Bread and Roses, and the Radical 
Feminists: A Political Organization to An- 
nihilate Sex Roles, will become much more 
acute in the seventies. The question of equal- 
ity for women is three-sided: the first in- 
volves economic and political discrimination; 
the second has to do with how men and 
women relate to each other inside the family 
and out; and the third concerns the politiza- 
tion of the socialization of women. The three 
areas are interrelated, and each will require 
changes not only in the behavior of women 
but in the workings of the entire society. 


Economic and Political Discrimination 


Discrimination against women is extraor- 
dinary in a society presumably concerned 
about advancing and freeing its citizens. In 
the seventies, occupational discrimination 
against women will be challenged in the 
business and industrial world, in academia, 
and in government. 

In the business world, female college grad- 
uates still have much less chance of getting a 
decent job than similarly educated males, de- 
spite a decline in the proportion of college 
graduates who are women. Indeed, in large 
cities like New York, women college gradu- 
ates who did not major in education or nurs- 
ing are still largely restricted to secretarial 
work. When women begin to move ahead 
on jobs, their career lines and promotion 
opportunities are much more limited than 
men’s and their pay is generally lower than 
that of men in similar positions. 

In universities most female Ph.D.’s who 
teach half-time and work in their homes half- 
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time are classified as part-time “lecturers” de- 
spite the fact that men who teach half-time 
and work as consultants or researchers half- 
time are generally allowed to retain their 
rank as professors. For example, in a survey 
of graduate departments of sociology, Rossi 
(1970) found that 32 percent of the men 
compared with only 10 percent of the women 
with part-time appointments held the rank 
of associate or full professor during the 1968- 
1969 academic year. Such discrimination not 
only affects the female professors directly in- 
volved but also discriminates against female 
students by depriving them of female profes- 
sional role models. 

The academic marketplace has proved to 
be the focus for a set of government investi- 
gations into hiring practices. Such institu- 
tions as Harvard and the University of Mich- 
igan are being threatened with the loss of 
government funds by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare if they re- 
fuse to allow their employment records to 

` be checked. This is just the beginning of a 
long fight within academia for equal eco- 
nomic and social status for women. 

Indeed, a double standard exists within 
government as well. The Civil Service Com- 
mission conducted an investigation in 1969 
into the percentage of women employed at 
each civil service grade level of federal jobs 
(New Republic, 1971:12). Some of their 
findings are summarized in Table 2. The in- 
formation cited does not explain why there 
is a disproportionate number of women 


who work at the lower grade levels, but it 
does bring to the fore the question of gov- 
ernment employment patterns. With the start 
of government intervention into employment 
practices within the universities and the an- 
ticipated involvement with business and in- 
dustry, the federal government will have to 
face up to its own policies as well. Removing 
discriminatory hiring practices from this im- 
portant employer will become an increas- 
ingly central issue in the seventies. 

The legal and political rights of women 
will also be major issues in the seventies. 
Legalized abortion, which will assure women 
the right to choose whether or not they wish 
to have a child, will continue as a crucial or- 
ganizing point for women’s movements. In 
the political arena, as in the world of work, 
women will begin to attack the prejudice and 
discrimination against them.’ Within New 
Left organizations, for example, women have 
already begun to question why they tend to 
be relegated to kitchen and secretarial duties 
while the men tend to occupy the speaker's 
stand and the limelight. As a consequence, 
many women are leaving the male-domi- 
nated student and New Left groups to form 
their own radical movements. Such separatist 
women’s organizations will continue to grow 
in the seventies. 


12 Rep, Shirley Chisholm (D-N.Y.), black congress- 
woman from Brooklyn, notes that she faces more diffi- 
culties in politics because of her sex than because of her 
race (Gehlen, 1969), 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE or Women EMPLOYED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Ar Eacu Civil Service AND Income Lever 


Average Income 
Grade Level 


(1971 rates) 
GS 1-6 $ 5,936 
GS 7-12 11,350 
GS 13-15 21,742 
GS 16+ 


Percent of Percent of 
Total Employees* Women Employees 
50.0% 78.10% 

20.0 20.80 
40 1.00 
14 0.03 


fic eee lp a 


Source: New Republic (1971:12). 
“ Percentages rounded off. 
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As the issues are examined in greater 
depth, particularly by women liberation 
members, the diverse groups of the early 
seventies—especially those rising out of the 
New Left ranks—will begin to merge on 
their common grounds. As the groups reach 
a greater number of middle-income young 
women who comprise both their constitu- 
ency and the focus of their issues, there will 
arise a need to reassess their strategy in order 
to reach beyond the strata boundaries and 
widen the circle of women who will find the 
call for equality meaningful and relevant. 


Female-Male Relations 


The way men and women presently relate 
to each other will be attacked increasingly 
during the seventies. Women will severely 
challenge their historic role as head servant 
and poorly recompensed family manager. 
Many women will opt out of the family 
circle, preferring to live without marriage, 
whether they choose to live with men or 
without them. More and more it will be rec- 
ognized that nonmarriage is a viable and 
satisfying alternative to marriage for both 
men and women. Some married women will 
not want to have children or will bear small 
families. During the seventies, women will 
be campaigning to reduce the barriers that 
marriage throws in the path of careers or 
fulfillment as persons. Moreover, married 
women maintaining households will be less 
complacent about accepting their husbands’ 
definition of them as subservient and silent 
junior partners. A platform for change has 
already emerged: 


Alternatives must be created so that many 
women, not just a lonely, dedicated, stubborn, 
angry few, may realize their full potential for 
intellectual creativity and significant social con- 
tribution. Child care centers, reasonable mater- 
nal leaves, urban dwelling [suburbia isolates 
women and makes participation in the larger 
Society more difficult], doing away with nepo- 
tism—all are practical ways to begin to open up 
a new role for many women, rather than con- 


demning a few to a bastardized, male defined, 
impossible combination of two incompatible, 
lives. Women must define themselves, not be 
defined by the cruel alternatives now present in 
this society (Dixon, 1967). 


The changing lives of women will necessi- 
tate both societal changes and changes in the 
lives of men, just as changes in the status of 
nonwhites involve changes in the attitudes 
and behavior of whites. The focal point of 
change is different in the two cases, however. 
The black is seen as trying to share the goods 
of society with the whites; the woman is ask- 
ing the man to share tasks and responsibili- 
ties that in the past were considered hers 
alone. Caring for and being with the chil- 
dren will be asserted to be the husband’s re- 
sponsibility as much as the wife's. Men will 
be challenged to share equally in family 
chores and pleasures. The practice of women 
with children working a forty-hour week in 
the home in addition to a full- or part-time 
job (whether or not it be of their own choos- 
ing) while their husbands spend only three 
or four hours on household duties will be 
contested (see Trans-action, 1969; Miller, 
1971). 

For many women, new forms of relation- 
ships with their husbands, their chidren, and 
their careers have already begun to emerge 
(Rossi, 1969). The attacks on excessive femi- 
nism are indicative of the renewed drive 
away from Kinder, Kirche, und Kiiche as 
the only possible fulfillment for women. 
These kinds of adaptations and changes in 
female outlooks and roles will be very dis- 
turbing to men, for the kind of sustenance 
that many men receive through having a 
wife who tends to their needs will be under- 
going radical revision. The symbol of the 
cooperative husband—putting out the gar- 
bage—will be an inadequate model for those 
emerging women who will be seeking to 
have a mate who can treat them as an equal, 
dividing the responsibilities of the home, and 
sympathizing and rejoicing with the wife’s 
occupational problems and joys as she sym- 
pathizes and rejoices with his. 
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Politization of Socialization 


The socialization of women will become 
politicized in the seventies. In the late sixties 
sociologists and others concerned with occu- 
pational and political inequalities between 
women and men began to point out that it 
is difficult for women to assume leadership 
and decision-making positions as adults after 
being socialized from early childhood not to 
assume such positions but rather to fulfill the 
will of men who occupy them. This should 
not have been a surprising finding. The in- 
culcation of values through the socialization 
process is universally the strongest means 
of social control of dominators over the 
dominated. 

During the seventies, the socialization of 
women will be attacked as a social problem. 
In the following paragraphs we summarize 
aspects of the problem that will begin to 
come under fire. 

Women are socialized to their restricted 
roles and unequal positions through a con- 
tinual process beginning at a few months of 
age. The socialization of women is begun in 
the family where they are encouraged to play 
house, take care of their dolls, and to act “like 
ladies.” Schools continue the socialization of 
women to “their roles.” Grade-school readers 
seldom if ever depict the working mother 
even though an increasing proportion of 
mothers are in the national labor force. In 
high schools, teachers and guidance counsel- 
ors gently persuade female students that it is 
not proper to run for student-council presi- 
dent and that they would be happier as 
nurses than as doctors, despite the nation’s 
desperate need for physicians and innovative 
leaders. 

The mass media—especially the “home- 
maker” sections of newspapers, the women’s 
magazines, and display and TV advertising, 
which constantly feed the public the attrac- 
tive, doting wife-mother image—reinforce 
women's conception of themselves as helpers 
rather than as leaders. Many women, having 
been socialized to the role of a passive, com- 
forting, self-sacrificing creature, strive to per- 


fect this image in their own lives, much as 
decades ago many Southern blacks came to 
fulfill the societal image of Negroes as “in- 
ferior, happy, rhythmic and slow.” Some 
women even become anxious guardians of 
the status quo, prodding their daughters to 
marry and to produce grandchildren. 

The social sciences have also helped to 
“keep women in their place.” Introductory 
sociology texts generally mention women 
only in chapters on the family. In these chap- 
ters women are described in their “tradi- 
tional” roles as full-time homemakers and 
mothers unlinked to the economic and po- 
litical world—roles which in fact only the 
affluent of most societies and the middle and 
upper classes of affluent societies can afford 
(Veblen, 1899).4 Until very recently, texts on 
social stratification and minority groups 
omitted the problems of women altogether. 
Psychoanalysis has generally treated the 
problems of women as requiring individual 
rather than societal change. As Alice Rossi 
has noted, although psychoanalysts vary 
widely among themselves, 


when their theories are popularized by social 
scientists, marriage and family counselors, writ- 
ers, social critics, pediatricians and mental health 
specialists, there emerges a common and con- 
servative image of the woman's role. It is the 
traditional image of women which is popular- 


19 In fields considered the intellectual domains of 
men, women come to consider themselves inferior. As 
an experiment, Philip Goldberg (1968) had a woman 
and a man read an identical lecture to two different col- 
lege classes and then asked the students to rate the qual- 
ity of the lecture, Women students rated the lecture reac 
by the woman considerably lower than that read by 
the man. ; 

4 Marlene Dixon (1967) has noted that “in Mexico, 
with its modified purdah and machismo . . . It 5 the 
middle-class women who are inferior, irrelevant, held 
in contempt—peasant women contribute too much to 
the support of the household, farm, and industry to be 
placed in the totally subservient position of middle-class 
Mexican women. Women have it bad everywhere, but 
with the loss of necessary economic functions, the pos 
ton seems less psychologically bearable, not to mention 
the loss of most legitimate social power, excepting the 
sexual and psychological manipulation of others— 
women’s ‘invisible’ power.” 
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ized: the woman who finds complete self-fulfill- 
ment in her exclusive devotion to marriage and 


parenthood (Rossi, 1964:613). 


During the seventies more and more 
women will continue to increasingly ques- 
tion the whole direction of their socialization. 
They will press for the development of modes 
of socialization that will prepare women for 
alternative roles as adults. By politicizing the 
question of how women are socialized by 
schools, universities, the mass media, and 
their families, women will be forced to ask 
themselves what they really want to be like. 
Counter images and models of women are 
beginning and will continue to emerge as 
women strive for equality and attempt to de- 
fine themselves as individuals rather than as 
“merely women.” The growing strength of 
women’s protest and efforts to destroy con- 
fining notions of “masculinity” and “femi- 
ninity” will lead to much controversy and 
acrimonious debates. 


CHALLENGE TO BUREAUCRATIC 
HIERARCHY 


In colleges, businesses, and in professional 
relations the principle of hierarchy is being 
challenged by that of collegiality. The easy 
acceptance of superordination and subordi- 
nation, of higher and lower, began to be 
questioned during the sixties. In the seven- 
ties it will be scrutinized even more closely. 
In colleges and universities, administrations 
have already given up their claim to super- 
visory roles over the personal relations of 
students. The next step is to challenge the 
relationship between faculty and students. 
What is likely to happen is that students, 
especially graduate students, will demand 

instant colleagueship” as an expression of 

their desire to be treated as equals who are 
jointly learning rather than as subordinates 
who are to be taught. 

A great shift has already begun in the 
business world. In one area—the scientific 
research laboratory—collegiality has become 
frequently more important than the old 


hierarchy. Many traditional practices, in- 
cluding those of punching time clocks, are 
disappearing. Rather, the emphasis is upon 
a product rather than upon procedures. With 
a broader view of the product, relations 
among individuals become less hierarchical. 
There is greater acceptance of individuals in 
terms of their contribution, and the principle 
of hierarchy is seen as endangering contribu- 
tion and creativity (Bennis, 1969).’° 

Professional relations are being challenged 
severely because of the guild functions that 
professionalism has assumed. A natural de- 
velopmental history appears among a variety 
of service professions. At some stage, an occu- 
pation tends to become greatly concerned 
with its own professional development; 
great stress is placed on selectivity in recruit- 
ing, better training, a particular style of per- 
formance. The emphasis is on the profes- 
sion’s developing as a separate community in 
which only it can judge the behaviors of its 
members. The outside world is said to lack 
the competence and expertise to make these 
judgments. At this stage the profession is 
concentrating on its internal development 
and standards. Many, if not most, professions 
tend to excess and become guildlike, reducing 
their external accountability and hiding their 
economic and security concerns under the 
mantle of “professional practice.” 

Seen in the most positive light, profession- 
alization improves the competence and ex- 
pertise of the practitioner. Selectivity and 
specialization operate in a variety of ways to 
lead to improvement. At the same time, the 
profession tends to become less and less rele- 
vant to the society, less and less concerned 
with the external pressures, less and less dedi- 
cated to meeting the social need that gave 
rise to the profession in the first place. Medi- 
cine, education, and social work have been 


15 Counterforces to the development of collegiality 
also exist, but we believe that the more important push 
js toward the disruption of hierarchy. What has not been 
studied are the circumstances and institutional patterns 
in which various types of collegiality and hierarchy 
work best. 
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attacked not only for excessive emphasis on 
guild concerns but for inadequate function- 
ing in terms of producing services and prod- 
ucts of value to their purported clients. In the 
seventies, attacks on the professions—even a 
direct antiprofessionalism—will grow, forc- 
ing the professions to find new and more 
acceptable bases of legitimation. 

Out of the attack on professionals and pro- 
fessionalism has emerged the notion of 
“rights.” Instead of being treated as clients 
and dependents, those who secure the serv- 
ices of service professionals want to be treated 
as customers or as citizens who have the 
right to such service rather than as lucky 
beneficiaries of them. We anticipate even 
more jangling professional-citizen relation- 
ships of this sort. 


RISE OF COUNTERCULTURES 
AND NEW INSTITUTIONS 


The disappointment with current insti- 
tutional forms, the emergence of demands for 
new approaches to social relations, the desire 
to opt out of American society—all these will 
speed up the formation of countercultures. 
Small groups are beginning to cut out from 
society to set up new ways of life, sometimes 
in rural or urban communes, in attempts to 
explore different modes of relating to each 
other, to religion, and to the larger society. 
Since countercultures are disturbing to many 
observers, one of the great problems in the 
seventies will be the way the larger society 
treats these challenging evidences of attack on 
and criticism of the established order. In some 
places hippie-type communities will increas- 
ingly find themselves subjected to coercive 
measures. Such attacks have already taken 
place in Arizona and New Mexico. In other 
places the attack will not be as forceful; 
rather, it will be of a censuring kind that will 

attempt to make life a little more difficult 
without the direct exercise of force. 
Nevertheless, aspects of countercultures 
will continue to creep into the larger society. 
Crucial confrontations may take place as 
countercultures proliferate and begin to offer 
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more viable alternatives to people for longer 
periods than before. But it is likely that most 
of these innovations will continue to be 
ephemeral. Even so, in that short time 
they will affect the cultural patterns of 
America. 

Less dramatic than the self-conscious coun- 
tercultures will be the expansion of institu- 
tions to meet needs not easily met by families 
and to assist those without families. Wide- 
spread development of day-care centers and 
preschool enrichment programs is likely as 
more families require care for the children of 
working mothers or as the educational con- 
tribution of the family needs supplementing 
by formal, early childhood education. 

Up to the present time, the federal govern- 
ment has looked upon day-care centers as 
facilities for the children of working mothers 
on welfare living within the ghetto. Initiative 
for creating day-care centers outside of this 
area has come either from individuals with 
common problems banding together or from 
unions with a high percentage of female 
members. In the seventies, day-care centers 
will likely become a generalized phenomena, 
available both in the community setting and 
in the workplace. Only with this advance- 
ment will the pervasive stigma against day- 
care centers begin to be erased. i 

Many different kinds of individuals will 
be needing comforting and satisfying non- 
family settings. “Fountain Houses,” or half- 
way houses, a been tried on a small-scale 
basis for individuals making the transition 
from psychiatric and drug-treatment hos- 
pitals to their communities. Women without 
partners, the aged, youth in search of them- 
selves—all will be demanding residential 
forms that provide satisfying privacy without 
stigmatizing and agonizing isolation. 

In general, transitional as well as longer 
term residential arrangements will be in 
great demand. Because such facilities are very 
expensive, there will be considerable politica 
struggle over putting substantial funds into 
these new forms, which will be largely for 
the support of individuals rather than © 
families. 


> 
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POWER, LEGITIMACY, AND 
PARTICIPATION 


Traditional politics were severely attacked 
in the sixties. The criticism was not simple. 
It not only urged the effective enfranchise- 
ment of neglected political groups, such as 
the blacks, but also questioned the very 
character of established political institutions 
and processes in this country. During the 
seventies, the fundamental basis of the politi- 
cal system of the United States will be under 
profound suspicion. Youth’s criticism of po- 
litical institutions is grave and is spreading 
to other groups in the society. 

One manifestation of the dissatisfaction 
with the political system is the emergence of a 
politics of confrontation to pressure and com- 
pete with institutionalized electoral politics. 
Confrontational politics is based on the con- 
clusion that traditional institutions are un- 
able, by themselves, to change sufficiently 
either to meet new demands or to solve old 
problems. Consequently, many—especially 
the young—no longer have confidence that 
contemporary political institutions can pro- 
vide for the representation of the interests of 
all. Rather than a competitive marketplace of 
ideas, they see a monopoly of state coercion. 
As a consequence, there is movement toward 
disruptive politics which force established in- 
stitutions to change in new directions despite 
their ideological or interest-based reluctance. 

Power, legitimacy, and participation will 
change in three directions, which we allitera- 
tively refer to as the “three T’s of power”: the 
taming of power, the transfer of power, and 
the transformation of power. 


TAMING OF POWER 


The taming of power means controlling 
the arbitrary and coercive use of power in 
the regulation of individuals’ lives. The most 
obvious misuse of power is police brutality. 
Part of the attack on established political in- 
stitutions challenges the very right of the state 
to use coercive force. Perhaps this is shown 
no more gravely and disturbingly than in the 


many attacks or counterattacks on police 
throughout the United States. The same 
number of policemen were slain in the first 
five months of 1971 as in all of 1970, with 
two-thirds as many wounded (Hammer, 
1971). Undoubtedly these kinds of attacks on 
the legitimacy of the police will continue to 
grow unless the police move and change in 
much more important ways than they have so 
far. 

The National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders felt compelled to talk about 
these issues. But the control of excessive 
power goes beyond the police. There is wide- 
spread, growing concern with bureaucratic 
arrogance. ‘The issues center on the various 
agencies of the welfare state and on the con- 
trol mechanisms of our society that affect the 
way individuals are treated. Disturbing ex- 
amples are the way the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs treats addicts; or the 
policies of a state-control agency such as 
New York’s, which forces people who are 
addicted to undergo debilitating “treat- 
ments” or, more clearly, no treatment at all 
during withdrawal; or the callousness with 
which a welfare official or investigator may 
force an individual to conform to the in- 
vestigator’s standards of behavior; or, on 
another level, the concern of students with 
the effort of a university to stand in loco pa- 
rentis, telling students how to conduct their 
lives outside of the classroom. The traditional 
sociological concern with how to build social 
control is being superseded by the need to 
learn how to limit state, institutional, or 
group direction over individuals. 

New institutions are being created in an 
attempt to control and contain excessive 
power. One type is the review board to which 
individuals can bring their grievances against 
the police or other agencies. Another type 
(borrowed from the Scandinavians) is the 
ombudsman, a government official ap- 
pointed to receive and investigate citizens’ 
complaints about public officials who act in- 
humanely or not in accordance with regu- 
lations. The review board and the ombuds- 
man are ways of providing a grievance 
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mechanism. Because of this attempt at ac- 
countability, the review board has met with 
extreme resistance, and the ombudsman is 
regarded as a potential way to co-opt and 
thus defuse the turn toward these new forms. 
Protective rules of various kinds have also 
been promulgated. 

The most important step, perhaps, is the 
emergence of the notion that citizens possess 
rights vis-à-vis the bureaucracies: citizens can 
expect to receive various kinds of services 
and they have a right to be treated in a hu- 
mane manner. 

A frequent mode of attempting to tame 
bureaucracy is through the professionaliza- 
tion of its employees. For example, the argu- 
ment against brutality in many police de- 
partments is that it is not a professional way 
to act. Interestingly, a less “human” reaction 
may turn out to be the way to limit the abuse 
of power. 

In sum, changes in personnel, the develop- 
ment of grievance procedures, the changing 
outlook of the officer, and the development 
and articulation of the rights of the citizen 
are all important ways of taming the abuse 
and extent of power. The conflict between so- 
cial order and individual rights will be grow- 
ing in importance in the seventies. The 
effort to throw off constraints will un- 
doubtedly conflict at points with the collec- 
tive need for some degree of regulation in 
order to maintain a complicated society. 

But the taming of power is not the only 
concern in the ghettos or in the universities. 
The pressures exerted by the holders of power 
must be reduced or, what is frequently being 


asked, some of the power must be transferred 
to a new group. 


TRANSFER OF POWER 


The demographic changes in the big cities 
are only slowly being reflected in city hall. 
The increasing percentage of city populations 
that is black has not led so far to any signifi- 
cant take-over by black mayors and officials. 
Undoubtedly the drift towards black leader- 
ship in city hall will continue and perhaps 
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even be speeded up in the seventies. At the 
city level, blacks want a share in the power 
structure. 

It is always difficult for established groups 
to absorb new forms of participation and 
to forego some of the power that this implies. 
As a consequence, much anxiety and repres- 
sion may take place. The transfer of power 
will be prevented not by direct attack but by 
a variety of misleading actions. What we are 
likely to get, then, is a pseudotransfer of 
power in which either the new groups appear 
to get power but in actuality obtain only very 
limited effectiveness, or in which the groups 
actually are given more control but are pre- 
vented from achieving anything because of 
other limitations placed upon them. For ex- 
ample, a community-action or model-city 
group may have power but finds that it 
cannot get funds for the actions that fall un- 
der its bailiwick. 


TRANSFORMATION OF POWER 


How does the transfer of power differ from 
the transformation of power? This distinc- 
tion is important because the upcoming drive 
for transformation will not be satisfied by 
transfer. In the transfer of power, the em- 
phasis is upon changing the composition an 
the characteristics of power-wielders. The 
transformation of power secks to change the 
way power is actually used. Sometimes the 
difference is fuzzy. Perhaps several examples 
will help. 

When blacks become accepted as members 
of a formerly all-white police department, 4 
transfer of power to blacks may have oc 
curred, providing they have some important 
voice in the department. But it is not neces” 
sarily a transformation of power. If, how- 
ever, the relationship of the police to the 
black community changes, then that may A 
a change in power that could be considere 
a transformation. 3 

Similarly, the decentralization of services 
from downtown to outlying neigh h 
may not be a transfer of power, even thoug! 
residents may find it casier to avail them- 
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selves of the services. The administrative 
change becomes a transformation when de- 
centralization involves not only where the 
services are dispensed but also who makes 
the agency’s decisions and how these de- 
cisions are reached. If citizens rather than 
professionals are making the decisions, then 
it is likely that there has been a transforma- 
tion of power because the relationship be- 
tween the organization and the citizens that 
it serves has changed. 

The third example concerns student at- 
tempts to gain a voice in decision-making in 
universities today. Student membership on 
various university boards is essentially a start 
toward a transfer of power. It becomes a 
transformation when the relationship be- 
tween these boards and the student body 
changes. When the scope of power of uni- 
versity agencies changes significantly, then 
we can talk about a transformation of power. 
_ Another way of looking at the difference 
is that the transfer of power means new 
groups sharing in the power. A transforma- 
tion of power is a change or modification in 
the relationships between power-holders and 
the larger group of citizens. 

One can have a transfer of power without 
a transformation, but it is doubtful whether 
one can have a transformation of power 
without a transfer, The transformation of 
power is much more far-reaching than the 
transfer of power. It represents a break with 
the historical notions that the democratiza- 
tion of power only involves bringing new 
groups into the representative process. That 
step is essential to transformation, but it does 
not assure a change in the nature of power 
relationships in society today. The demand 
for transformation of power centers on a 
new molding of power relationships. Trans- 
fer of power may mean merely a shift in 
power from one aggrandizing, bureaucratic, 
and autocratic group to another. The trans- 
formation of power does more: it seeks to 
find new institutional relationships that can 
make a difference in the way people who 
formerly did not have power are able to 
operate within the society. 


Thus, the demand for transformation of 
power will involve change in either the 
structure or the functions of power. A change 
in the structure occurs when there are new 
ways of involving individuals in power de- 
cision-making. This change implies more 
than simply being able to vote for representa- 
tive decision-makers. Structural relationships 
are changed when individuals are involved 
in ways that did not exist previously. In other 
words, the mode of involvement becomes the 
issue. In general, broadened representative- 
ness by itself is not enough to signify a 
transformation of power. 

A change in the functions of power takes 
place usually under two conditions. First, 
functional change occurs when the power of 
decision-makers is limited in some signifi- 
cant way so that the power of the ordinary 
citizen is enhanced. Second, a transformation 
takes place when the functions assigned to 
the decision-maker are changed; for ex- 
ample, when a school board not only con- 
tains parents who have an effective voice in 
the board’s decisions but the board also gains 
an effective responsibility for decisions rela- 
tive to the domain of professionals and other 
groups. 

In the seventies the attacks on bureaucracy 
and the welfare state as limiting the freedom 
of individuals will grow. The demand will 
be not only for transfers but for transforma- 
tions of power. The latter claim will em- 
phasize the rights of individuals against the 

wer of decision-makers and bureaucrats 
and will exert great strains on the fabric of 
society. American society will be confronted 
repeatedly with the question of whether 
“efficiency” in operations is the most im- 
portant measuring rod of an institution or of 
society. 

The basic political structure of the nation 
both at the local and federal levels will be 
under surveillance and attack, for this con- 
cern with the transfer and transformation of 
power disputes the ability of the structure to 
change. This initial attack on government 
will be difficult to sustain because the call for 
transformation is not getting the reinforce- 
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ment necessary from the economic and tra- 
ditional political sectors. Hence, the need 
remains for a rapid remedying of the im- 
perfect democracy which earlier generations 
had been taught to embrace and celebrate. 


POWER IN THE WORKPLACE 


So far the discussion of power has been in 
terms of the political realm; earlier we dis- 
cussed power in terms of the schools. Another 
important area is power and participation 
in the workplace. The drives of decades ago 
for worker participation did not go very far 
in this country. In other countries there has 
been a rebirth of interest in new forms of re- 
lationships between managers and workers."® 
In order for participation to remain a viable 
issue, it is necessary for participation to fan 
from political and educational institutions 
into the work settings. The result will be a 
great deal of tension as managers learn new 
forms of relationships with the ordinary 
worker in the production system. In the long 
run we predict a radical shift in the way 
managers operate, in the conception of work, 
and in the image that ordinary workers have 


of themselves in the conduct of their work 
days. 


REACTIONS AND REPERCUSSIONS 


Since established political institutions will 
be challenged in a variety of different ways, 
there is always the possibility of coercion and 
force. Backlash is likely to develop as estab- 
lished groups feel severely threatened by 
efforts to move them in new directions. 

Consequently, the seventies may be marked 
not only by the use of more coercive power 
by the state but by much more violent reac- 
tion to this use. Increasingly, the right of 
government to use this kind of power against 
citizens will be contested. 

The disturbing challenge to the very 


% For a report of the British experience, sce Coates 
and Topham (1966); for Yugoslav data, see Tannen- 
baum (1968) 


legitimacy of American government and so- 
ciety was begun in the sixties and will con- 
tinue in the seventies. This challenge to 
legitimacy arose initially out of the reactions 
to the Vietnam war but is also strongly re- 
flected in black citizens’ resentment over their 
treatment. As the “long march” to transform 
the institutions of American society occurs, 
the result may be that the very basis of 
American society will prove ineffective in 
providing a form in which “acceptable 
change” can take place. 

As a consequence of the withering away of 
legitimacy, unrest and disturbance in Ameri- 
can society may be even more profound 
during the seventies than they were during 
the past decade, even though they may not 
take the form of rioting and the burning of 
cities. The wisdom to accommodate these 
new forces may not develop. It is entirely 
possible that repression of these challenges 
rather than accommodation and absorption 
may characterize the seventies. This will 
certainly be the case if the trend of conserva- 
tive national leadership persists. The seven- 
ties have been ushered in by a quiet that is 
tension filled and a citizenry that is divided, 
a quiet that has been broken periodically by 
antiwar student demonstrations, by quickly 
forgotten racial riots, and by Weatherman 
bombings. Many of the issues discussed above 
remain temporarily dormant in the present 
political atmosphere. They have not been 
resolved. 


PURPOSE AND VALUES 


Clearly, not all American goals can be 
achieved during the next several decades. 
The hope that America could avoid choice 
because affluence would produce a cornu 
copia that would overwhelm us with its 
splendor and fullness has proven a mirage- 

Providing the nearly 20 million people who 
will be added to the nation’s population be- 
tween 1970 and 1975 with the services an 
amenities presently taken for granted in t 
United States will absorb a sizable portion 
of the expected increase in the gross nationa 
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product (GNP).** The task of supplying an 
“adequate” standard of living to all is even 
more difficult. In addition to the task of con- 
tinuing to deliver the present standards of 
living to a growing population, the nation has 
already set new goals for itself. In 1960 one 
such set of goals was identified by President 
Eisenhower’s Commission on National Goals 
(see Table 3). In 1975 the nation, with the 
new goals of the Nixon commission at hand, 
will still be attempting to achieve the goals 
set by the Eisenhower Commission. The rate 
at which the nation is to realize these new 
standards of living will be limited by the 
growing population and by the difficulties of 
expanding the nation’s economic growth rate 
beyond certain limits without risking price 
increases, upsetting the United States’ bal- 
ance-of-gold payments, or imposing serious 
restrictions upon economic behavior. 

By the year 1975, the National Planning 
Association has estimated that realizing the 
goals set in 1960 plus the nation’s new space 
goals will cost $1.1 trillion, excluding price in- 
creases. This figure exceeds the estimated 
gross national product for 1975 by $150 
billion, or 15 percent of the GNP expected in 
that year (Lecht, 1966:19). Limited eco- 
nomic resources and manpower will retard 
the rate at which the nation will achieve its 
goals. Full achievement of the sixteen na- 
tional goals by the mid-1970s requires an em- 
ployed civilian labor force of more than 100 
million—the civilian labor force in 1975 is 
Pe ee to be 10 million less (Lecht, 1968: 

9). 

As a consequence of limited resources and 
limited manpower, American society has to 
face the issues of priorities and choice. The 
attack upon the military budget in the late 
sixties and early seventies is indicative of this 
kind of issue. But it is a much broader ques- 


17 The United States population is expected to reach 
263 million by 1985 and 340 million by the year 2000 
compared with 200 million in 1967. The population will 
continue to rise after 1975 even if birth rates decrease 
because the “baby boom” children will have reached re- 
productive age (Wattenberg & Scammon, 1965:299). 


tion than whether or not to build another 
nuclear aircraft carrier. The real question 
concerns what American society is to be as 
reflected in what American society produces 
and the way in which it goes about this pro- 
duction. 

Atone level, perhaps the simplest, the issues 
are about priorities in the national budget. 
Decisions concerning questions of allocation 
(e.g, how much to put into health rather 
than into defense) are difficult because to 
some extent they are also distributional ques- 
tions of who benefits from the expenditure. 

One difficulty is our lack of knowledge 
concerning the consequences of different 
kinds of expenditures. The inability of the 
large-scale research industry to provide firm 
information and analysis along these lines 
limits the ability to make decisions which are 
useful. 

Of greater importance is the much more 
disturbing and difficult issue of competing 
interest groups on the national political scene, 
for the political power of interest groups is 
not proportional to the numbers they repre- 
sent. Nor is political power a pure reflection 
of national needs. These issues of choice are 
not technical but political issues; therefore, 
not only will there be great controversy over 
priorities and allocations, but decision- 
making will become increasingly visible. 

The basic question is what American so- 
ciety should be like. This is, of course, a most 
difficult question because societies are not 
constructed on the principle of maximizing 
an overall standard. Rather, they tend to 
permit particular groups to gain prominence 
without examining the broader consequences 
of the development of, for example, a bour- 
geoisie or a landowning class. Yet, American 
society is challenged by a vocal segment of its 
young to look at itself. A cold-war focus is no 
longer acceptable as the binder of the society. 
The American crusades to protect the world, 
whether for “democracy” in World War I 
or against “totalitarianism” in World War II, 
no longer compel the attention and confi- 
dence of the people. Consequently, there is 
an unsettling loss of purpose and drive in 
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American society. An alternative focus will 
probably not develop. 

The seventies are likely to continue to be 
troubled by the unease and disturbance over 
what American society represents. For many 
the accumulation of goods will continue to 
be an adequate reward, Others will suffer 
from a disquiet and dissatisfaction, difficult to 
pinpoint in terms of roots, but powerful 
nonetheless. 

A “politics of happiness” has begun to 
develop, not in the sense of a Hubert Hum- 
phrey philosophy, but in the sense of the ob- 
ligation of American society not only to pro- 
duce goods but also to produce satisfaction. 
To some extent the cry for black identity 
through Black Power is an assertion of the 
government's political responsibility to insure 
i individuals feel like full human beings. 
rhe argument that people have rights as 
citizens that require their being treated with 
courtesy and dignity even when they must be 
Sian by the public treasury is another 
shod ion of the politization of status and 
ands action in American society. 

Be societies find this kind of demand very 

cult to meet.'® As a consequence we €x- 
ae deal of disturbance about the new 
i ae rights and expectations of Ameri- 
a agi In most cases these disturbances 
ak, 5 ed to lead to violence and to out- 
ans, they will appear as unease and 

Appiness without obvious roots or obvious 
Solutions. 

American society will likely continue to 
hema economically in many ways, 
SEA ae from stop-go policies to 
eae me ation, international trade imbal- 
Sne recession, and from the main- 
will be f inequalities. Its greater difficulty 
wy fan terms of purpose—of producing 
toe hin reduce the external cost of pollu- 
vising sient imbalance, and of de- 
Bek icies that lower the internal cost of 

sclessness and lack of direction. 


Men: 
The 
led ty Shs eee of public-welfare recipients has 
s 
May dey — aggressive action. Similar organizations 
clop for other recipients of public services. 


CONCLUSION 


The social issues of the future, then, are 
an extension of many threads of develop- 
ment that existed in the sixties. Some of these 
strands will become much more significant 
and will override other kinds of difficulties. 
While the hard problems of air and water 
pollution, decay in the cities, inadequate mass 
transportation, breakdown in services, and 
the like will retain their importance, the 
politization of a whole variety of new, non- 
political issues are and will continue to 
emerge in the seventies. These are issues of 
personal well-being and outlook, of how in- 
dividuals feel about themselves and others. It 
will be an era in which personal dissatisfac- 
tion, despite the expansion of goods, will 
become more acute. These are problems 
which a government does not have an easy 
way of handling for they are problems of 
the very character of society. As a conse- 
quence, we expect American society to be 
under great strain in the decade of the 
seventies. The unresolved material problems 
of inequality and discrimination will con- 
tinue while the new concern for freedom and 
satisfaction will become increasingly signifi- 
cant. The social problems of the future will 
not only involve old, nagging sores; piled on 
top of them will be the distinctively new 
issues of the quality of human existence and 


interaction. 
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against blacks in U.S., 44-45 
effect of on income, 678 
labeling as camouflage for, 49 
laws against, legitimacy of, 490-91 
and racism, 486 
as social problem, 41 
against women, economic and political, 681- 
83 
Disorganization, social, 7, 19-20, 24-32, 223 
orientation of, 30-31 
and social problems, relationship between, 31- 
32, 457 
as social problem, 52-53, 294 
Dissent, 427 
analytic, 429-30 
policy, 430-31 
political, 428-29 
cause of, 46 
situational, 431-33 
student, 72, 465, 469, 471, 472-73 
and Vietnam, 427-33 
Divorce, as social problem, 61 
Doctor-patient relationship, 300-303, 528 
Doctors. See Health professions; Medical pro- 
fession; Physicians 
Domesday Inquest (1086), 644 
Drugs 
and addiction, 61, 81 
regulation of, 573 
See also Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
Bureau of 


Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 316, 502, 
517, 532, 552, 554, 574, 578, 591, 594 n 

amendments to, 311 

Edict of Tours (1173), 655 

Education 
access to, 676-77 
as emerging social problem, 74, 561 
and employment, relationship of, 265-66 
federal programs for, 264-65, 551-52 


Education—cont. 
at elementary and secondary level, 551-52 
and income, 677 
increasing level of, 265 
inequality of access to, 71, 676 
influence of, 265-66 
and occupational status, 677-78 
problems of, 247-53 
and social change, 678 
and Sputnik I, 561, 573 
value context of, 557 
See also Ability, vs. opportunity; Automation, 
effect of on education 
Education Testing Service, 251 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1965, 551, 591 
Elites 
and decision-making, 65-67, 68, 140-41 
and mass society, 618, 619 
in premodern Europe, 648 
rebellious, 649-50 
Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of, 521, 
525 


Employment 
differential opportunities for, 257-58, 674 
relationship of to education, 266 
value context of, 557-58 
Encyclopedia of Associations, 509, 510 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, soci 
logical subjects, 249 
Engel v. Vitale, 393 
Epidemics 
infectious disease, 662-63 
plague, in premodern society, 661-62 
Epistemic correlations, inadequacies of, 186-88 
Epistemology, 234 
Equality 
definition of, 74-75 
and liberty, 444-45 
Equal opportunity, concept of, 487 
Escobedo v. Illinois, 561 n 
Everson v. Board of Education, 393 
Executive power 
legitimate, need for classification of, 473 
need for safeguards against misuse of, 474-75 
Experimental method. See Research, methods 
of in criminology 
Expertise, 51 


Factor analysis, 166 
and correlational technique, 165 
and mental illness, 336 

Family, premodern 
limitations of, 657-58 
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Family, premodern—cont. 
living conditions of, 659-60 
role of children in, 663-64 
vulnerability of, 659-66 
See also Marriage, in premodern society 
Family planning as treatment of social problem, 
difficulty of, 62-63 
Family Service Association of America, 521, 539 
Famine, 661 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 236 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 548 
Federal government 
aid to education and educational research, 
249, 250-51, 264-65, 315-16, 591-92 
aid to state and local governments, 347, 548- 
54, 592, 593 
companies receiving contracts from, 264 
as public employer, 263-64 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA), 549, 
550 


Federal intervention 
in social problems, 566-75 
requisites for, 566-67 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 549 
Federal programs 
appropriations for, 568 
and community interest in, 582 
content of, 563-64 
creation of, 567-68 
current, 548-56 
and definition of problem, 562, 564-66 
delays in funding, 575-79 
design of, 562-66 
established by Congress since 1930, 549 (data) 
expenditures for, 77, 548 (data) 
implementation of, 575-84 
inadequacies of, 579-80 
operational problems of, 579-84 
organization of, 564 
practicality of, 560 
and public relations, 584 
refunding of, 581-82 
resource requirements for, 564 
results of, 554-56 
staff, hiring and training for, 580-81 
and target group, 563 
and urban delinquency, 595-97 
See also Urban programs, federal 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies, 521, 
540 
Flexner Report of 1910, 302, 303 
Ford Foundation, 525, 526, 532 
and urban problems, 594, 595, 599, 600, 602 
Fortnightly, The, 402 
Foundation Directory, 509 
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Fountainhead, The (Rand), 108 
Fountain Houses, 686 
Fourteenth Amendment, 481 
Full Employment Act of 1946, 557 
Functionalism, in sociology, 15, 16 
structural, 26-28 
Fund raising, 517-21 
problematics of, 520-21 
Fund-raising firms, 519 


Gallup poll, 116, 151, 163, 164 
Gamblers Anonymous, 527 
Gemeinschaft, 73 
Generational conflict, 465-72 
Gesellschaft, 73 
Gestalt psychology, and sociology, 15 
Gideon v. Wainwright, 561 n 
Girl Scouts of America, 521 
Goals, national (U.S.A.) 
gross expenditures for, 1962-1975, 692 (data) 
purpose and values of, 690-93 ; 
Great Britain, treatment of social problems in, 
79-80 
Great Society, 607 
public opinion about programs of, 163 
Gross National Product (GNP), 77, 80 
increase in, 691 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 332, 
343, 344, 345 
Group Health Association of Washington D.C» 
311 
Guilds, growth of, 647 


Half-way houses, 686 
Harlem Education Program (HEP), 526 
Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited 
(HARYOU), 526, 576, 580 
HARYOU-ACT Inc., 576, 580 
Head Start programs, 553, 565, 574, 578 
Health 
differentials in levels of, 307-9 
relationship to socioeconomic strata, 3 
doctor-patient relationship, 300-303, | 
importance of problem in sociological anaty- 
sis, 295-96 
public notions about, 296-97 
as social problem, 291-330 
and welfare, in premodern society, 660-63 
See also Mental illness 
Health agencies, 509 
Health care, 296-307, 309-20 
differentials in delivery of, 303-7 
public perception of, 297-98 
See also Medical care 
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Health, Education and Welfare, Department 
of, 315, 456, 574, 596 
Health insurance, 310-11 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
(HIP), 311 
Health-maintenance organizations (HMO), 319 
Health Manpower Act of 1968, 316 
Health professions, 301-3, 527-29 
number of persons engaged in, 528 
Health Professions’ Educational 
Amendments, 311, 315, 316 
Health services, personal 
classification of, 304 
differentials in receipt of, 303-7 
vs. public health services, 304 
as social system, 298-300 
use of, 318 
Health-services system, 298-303 
Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke Amend- 
ments, 311, 313 
Henry Street Settlement House, 597-99 
Hill-Harris Bill of 1963, 347 
Hippies. See Communitarian society 
History of European Morals (Lecky), 435 
Horse’s Mouth, The (Cary), 108 
Hospitals, in premodern society, 653-54 
House Appropriations Committee, 568, 597 
House of Representatives, role in initiating fed- 
eral programs, 567, 568 
Housing, 565 
federal programs for, 549-50, 554 
low-income, 561 
and morale of occupants, 559 
and social work, 508 
substandard, inadequacy of treatment of, 64 
Housing Act of 1949, 502, 575 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of (HUD), 534 
activities of, 535 
Housing and Redevelopment Administration 
(New York City), volunteer opportuni- 
ties with, 524 
Humanitarian: A Monthly Review of Sociologic 
Science, The, 402-3 


Assistance 


Idea of Progress, The (Bury), 435 

Ideology 
as component of institutionalization, 495-96 

and pressure for strict enforcement, 500 

effect of government regulation on, 495 
false, and resistance to change, 496 
of poverty, medieval, 648 
social, 485 


Immigration 
to U.S., 1820-1969, 368 (data) 
to U.S., by origins, 1820-1968, 369 (data) 
Inauthentic participation, definition of, 73 
Income 
distribution of, 1947 to 1967, 675 (data) 
as indicator of inequalities, 674 n 
See also Education, and income 
Income-maintenance programs, 679 
Index construction, 165, 166, 167 
Index of Crime, 154 
India, treatment of social problems in, 80 
Indicators of social problems 
advantage of linking, 164-67 
aggregated, 161 
improvement of, 172 
source of, 159 
aggregated measures as, 151-57 
global, 161, 163 
global and aggregated, 164, 165, 166, 169 
global data as, 157 
global, improvement of, 172 
and indirect measurement, problems of, 159- 
61 
invalid, effects of, 150 
kinds of, 151 
single vs. multiple, 152-54 
and social problems, 149-76 
See also National social accounting system; 
Social indicators 
Indirect measurement 
use of, 190-94 . 
See also Indicators as social problems, and in- 
direct measurement; Records 
Individual differences, principle of, 624 
Industrial development, 438-40 
supply vs. demand in, 443-44 
Industrial Development Corporation, 69 
Industrial problems, 254-90 
Industrial Revolution, and work, 255 
Industry 
as defined by U.S. Census, 254 
and mental illness, 348 
structure and setting of, 258-61 
Inequality, 673-80 
economic, 674-75 
educational, 676-78 
Infant mortality 
in premodern society, 663 
rates of, 308 
Infectious disease. See Epidemics 
Innovation, 106, 107 
and religion, 390 
See also Adaptation, individual 
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Institutionalization, 499 
and community structure, 483-85 
components of, 484-85 
concept of, 503 
and cycle of conflict, 501 
definition of, 484 
of law, 503 
of political roles, 651 
pressure toward, state of, 499 
consequences of increasing, 499-501 
social condition of, 487 
of social services, 643 
Institutional opportunities, 501-2 
Interests 
legal, creation of, 491-93 
self, institutional means of changing, 500 
Interfaith marriage. See Marriage, interfaith 
Intergroup relations 
literature on, 374-77 
patterned, 624-26 
problem of research in, 622-23 
situational aspects of, 618-22 
unpatterned, 626-30 
Internal Revenue Service, and fund raising, 517 
International Criminological Association, 212 
lotsa Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
International Typographical Union, 282 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
331 
Interviews, unstructured, 115 
Intolerance, study of, 89 
Isolated empiricism, definition of, 21 n 
Israel, treatment of social problems in, 80; See 
also Society, social-movement 


Japan, treatment of social problems in, 80 
Jewish Board of Guardians, 521, 600 
Jews, in U.S., 380-81, 529 
differences among, 383 
group images of, 382-83 
and parochial schools, 384 
Job Corps, 525, 539, 553, 574 
Job satisfaction, 274-75 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, 
331, 337, 344, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 528 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Po- 
lice Science, 222 
Journal of Health and Human Behavior, 13 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 393 
Junior Leagues of America, 522-23 
Jurisdiction, 496-99 
definitions of, 496 
organizing for, 498-99 


Jurisdiction—cont. 
partial, 497 
principle of effective, 498 
Juvenile delinquency, as social problem, 61. See 
also Delinquency 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on, 595, 599, 600, 606 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Con- 
trol Act (1961), 591, 597 


Kaiser Foundation Health Plans, 311, 319 
Karnaphuli pulp and paper mill, 69 
Keynesian fiscal policies, 142 
Kishinew riot of 1903, 628, 629 
Kiwanis International, 521 
Knights Hospitalers, 653 
Knowledge 
as basis for decision-making, 66 
importance of, in solving social problems, 63 
transforming, 66 
See also Societal knowledge 


Labor, Department of, 555, 574, 596 
Labor unions, 278-82 
effect of automation on, 284 
internal conflict in, 281-82 
membership of, 278 
Laissez-faire, doctrine of, 402, 449 
and consensus theory, 446, 447, 449 
L’Annee Sociologique, 212, 403 
Law 
compliance with. See Legitimacy, legal 
concept of, importance in development, 438 
declaratory theory of, 488 
definition of, 480 
development of in premodern society, 646 
interest in enforcement of, 493-94 
and interests and ideology, 491-96 
and moral order, 490-91 
and need for legitimacy, 491 
and normative control, 480-81, 501 
and positive sanctions, 495 
relation of to community, 483-85 
and social change, 459, 483 
and social control, 479-80 
Lawyers 
as officeholders, 533 
survey of deviant behavior among, 89-93 
See also Legal profession 
League of Women Voters, 521 
Learning theory, and social deviance, 33 
Legal action, effective, 497-98 
Legal profession 
federally financed programs of, 532 
and social services, 531-33 
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Legal sanction, 500 
limits of, 494-95 
See also Interests, legal 
Legal system, development of, 644, 646 
Legitimacy 
legal, 487-89 
and specification, 485-91 
symbolic, 489 
See also Power 
Le Suicide (Durkheim), 7 
Lions International, 521, 525 
Literature, periodicals, 406. See also Data li- 
brary; Sociology journals 
Living conditions 
of unemployed, case study, 262-63 
in urban slums, 558-59 
See also Family, premodern 
Loan programs 
rural, 553 
to small businesses, 553 
Lobbying 
consequences of, 573-75 
for federal programs, 568-69 
as form of pressure, 572-73 
types of interest groups involved in, 570 
See also Pressure groups 
Louisiana Purchase, 367 
Lutherans, and parochial schools, 384 


McCarthyism, 41, 137-38, 155 
and academic freedom, 138 (data) 
McClellan investigation, and labor unions, 279, 
282 
McCollum v. Board of Education, 393 
Mallory v. Hogan, 561 n 
Mallory v. U.S., 561 n 
Manpower Development and Training Act, 553, 
577, 578 
Manpower, training and development 
programs for, 553-54 
evaluation of, 556 
Mapp v. Ohio, 561 n 
Marriage 
changing attitudes toward, 683, 684-85 
interfaith, 381-82 
and Roman Catholics, 393 
in premodern society, 644, 645 
role of wife in, 664 
role of husband in, 664-65 
Marriage counselors, 539 
Marshall Plan, 132 
Maryland Psychiatric Case Register, 349 
Massiah v. U.S., 561 n 


Mass media 
aee importance of in political dissent, 
429 
effect of on federal programs, 584 
impact of on socialization of women, 684 
and public discourse, 429 
Mass society, theories of, 618-19 
Mass transportation, 508 
Medicaid, 311, 312, 313, 315 
Medical care 
financing, 311-13 
and Nixon administration, 313 
public policy issues in, 309-18 
as right, 296, 297 
rising costs of, 313 
Medical education 
federally financed programs of, 313-16 
proposed changes in, 319 
Medical profession 
in premodern society, 655-56 
political power of, 310 
See also Health professions; Physicians 
Medical school, 313 
physicians in, 314 
Medicare, 77, 80, 310, 311, 312, 313, 315, 319 
Membership properties, 157 
Mental disorder 
etiology of, and need for knowledge, 350-51 
sociocultural characteristics of, relationship 
between, 351 
See also Mental illness 
Mental health 
definition of, 337 
and marital status, 354 
movement, organized voluntary, 345-47 
Mental Health Scale, 335 
Mental Health Study Act of 1955, 347 
Mental illness 
causal theories of, 356 
concept of, 338 
definition of, 337 
effect of on functioning of social system, 348 
estimates of, based on 
studies of communities, 334 
studies of national populations, 332-34 
studies of special populations, 334 
and existing resources of help, 348-49 
extent of, 331-39 
government role in combatting, 346-47 
group responses to, 342-43 
inadequacy of treatment of, 64 
and mental health, concepts of, 336-37 
positive functions of for social system, 350 
professional responses to, 343-45 
public response to, 340-42 
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Mental Illness—cont. 
seeking of professional help for, 341-42 
social consequences of, 339-50 
as social problem, 331-65 
and sociocultural environment, 351-53 
sources of data on, 335 
and treatment of 
former patients, 345 
inpatients, 344-45 
outpatients, 344 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1964, 534 
Middle class, attitudes of toward social prob- 
lems, 640-43 
Migrants 
as minorities, 367 
-See also Immigration 
Militarism. See Antimilitarism 
Militarists, civilian, rise of, 473-75 
Military organizations, in premodern society, 
654-55 
Minnesota Personality Inventory, 219 
Minorities 
in America, 368 
and colonialism, 367-68 
interest of social scientists in, 366 
and IQ scores, 371, 371 (data), 372 (data) 
population growth of racial, 370 (data) 
racial and ethnic, definition of, 366-67 
See also Race 
Miranda v. Arizona, 561 n 
Mississippi Delta Ministry, 530 
Mobility-orientation, 98, 99 
Mobilization 
of societal units, 71-72 
in treatment of social problems, 75 
Mobilization for Youth, 526, 576, 583, 584, 594, 
595 n, 597-607 
and institutional changes, 605-6 
“Model cities” program, 551 n, 561, 602 
Modernization 
benefits of, 665-66 
danger in analysing theory of, 638 
effect of on family relationships, 666 
effect of on society, 637-43 
clites and masses, in process of, 643-51 
historiographic problems with study of, 639 
impact on family structure of, 657-58 
as process of becoming, 638-39 
role differentiation in, 655, 656, 657 
role-specificity in, 656 
social base of, 640 
and structural differentiation, 651-55 
Monroe v. Pape, 561 n 
Montgomery bus boycott, 393 
Morrow Association on Correction, 522 
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Multivariate analysis, 155 
and crime, 232 

Municipal agencies, 599-600 

Murray v. Curlett, 393 


Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Bureau of, 
74, 630, 631, 687 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
order (1968), 193, 687 
National Advisory Commission on Health Man- 
power, 315, 316 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, 63 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), 531, 535 
as pressure group, 570 
National Association of Manufacturers, 525, 569 
National Association of Social Workers, 8, 273, 
511, 569 
National Center for Health Statistics, 306, 307 
National Commission on Community Health 
Services, 315 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 539 
National Conference of Jewish Communal Ser- 
vice, 539 
National Conference on Medical Costs, 313 
National Council of Churches, as pressure 
group, 570 
National Education Association, 251 
as pressure group, 570 
National Foundation (formerly National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis), 31 
National Health Council, 539 
National health survey data, 306, 307 
National Housing Act of 1937, 550 
National Housing Conference, 570 
National Institutes of Health, 13, 509 
National Institute of Mental Health, 13, 347, 
509, 596, 597, 598 E 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association, 
532 
National Mental Health Act of 1946, 346 
National Planning Association, 691 
National Organization for Women, 681 
National Rehabilitation Association, 538 ’ 
division, National Rehabilitation Counseling 
Association, 538 
National Science Foundation, 509, 520 
National social accounting system, 453-57 
criticisms of, 455-57 
use of data in, 454-55 
See also Social indicators 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 539 nd 
National Society for Crippled Children a 
Adults, 518 n 
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National Teacher Corps, 568 
National Travelers’ Aid Association, 539 
National Tuberculosis Association, 518 n 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 510 
Natural law, Catholic doctrine of, and Protes- 
tants, 381 
Neighborhood Legal Services Project (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 532 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, 526, 553, 574, 576 
New Deal, xiii 
New Left, xi, xiii, 682, 683 
New Haven Legal Assistance Association, 532 
New York State Department of Labor, Divi- 
sion of Employment, 160 
New York Times, 74 
NORC (National Opinion Research Center), 
116 
Normative control. See Law 
Norms 
and alienation, 98, 99, 103, 104 
and social deviance, 32 
and common interests, 485 
institutionalized, 484 
and jurisdiction, 485 
Nursing, 529, 642 


Observational research, 194-98 
naturalistic, 197-98 
participant, 195-97 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 510 
Occupations 
and education, 677 
and professions, changes in, 270-71 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 316, 317, 552, 
525, 578 
Guidelines, 317 
salary of head of, 585 
Office of Education and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 510 
Office of Education, U.S., 555 
Old Age Assistance, 513 
OMAT (Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training), 578 
Ontology, 234 
Operation Opportunity, 525 
Operation Upward Bound, 553 
“Opinion-makers,” survey of, 141 
Opportunity theory, 595 
Oppression, in U.S., 373 
Organizations, large-scale 
and dependency on professionals, 271 
distribution of employees in, 259 ( data) 
effect of automation on management of, 284 


Organizations, large-scale—cont. 
effects of internal structure on, 268-70 
and implications for workers, 259 
in industrial society, 258 
and loyalty of workers, 260 
relationship of to individual, 275-78 
See also Small business 


Paramilitary operations, 473 
Parents Without Partners, 526 
Parochial schools 
aid to, 384 
and tax-supported transportation, Supreme 
Court decision on, 393 
Peace politics, emergence of, 474 
Peasantry 
immobility of, 645-46 
in premodern society, 644-45 
Penitentiary, development of, 654 
Periodization, and modernization, 639-40 
Personal identification, and work, 254-55 
Personality variables, in social deviants, 33 
Physical education, beginning interest in, 642 
Physicians 
attitude of toward mental illness, 343-45 
as businessmen, 318-19 
as family doctor, 300-301 
visits to, according to family income, 306-7 
See also Doctors; Health professions; Medical 
profession 
Plague. See Epidemics 
Plessy v. Ferguson, 483 
Planning 
political elements in, 503 
and social control, 502 
Pluralism, xi, xii 
disciplinary, in social sciences, 452 
Police force 
attacks on legitimacy of, 687 
blacks in, 688 
development of in premodern society, 654 
Policy-making, and development, 441-42 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, The 
(Thomas and Znaniecki), 7, 29, 223, 615 
Political institutions 
challenge to legitimacy of, 690 
youth criticism of, 687 
Political participation, in premodern society, 646 
Political roles, institutionalization of, 651 
Political stability, 165-66 
Political systems, surveys of, 138-40, 139 (data) 
Political tolerance, survey of, 88 (data). See also 
Intolerance 
Polygraph, use of in surveys, 110, 111 
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Poor, the 
rebellious, in premodern Europe, 648-49 
See also Poverty 
Population Council, 62, 539 
Population explosion, 54 
Positional weighting, advantage of in surveys, 
164 
Poverty, xii, 4, 508 
and concern of sociologists, 59 
emergence of as problem, 561 
and employment, value context of, 558 
fight against, in the sixties, 673-74 
inadequacy of treatment of, 64, 81 
and relationship to delinquency, 22 
as social problem, 50, 61 
Poverty bill, and interest groups, 574 
Poverty program. See War on Poverty 
Power 
change in functions of, 689 
normative, 51 
political, 691 
redistribution of. See Social action, radical 
referent, 51 
role of in creation of social problem, 50 
sources and mobilization of, 70-72 
taming of, 687-88 
transfer of, 688 
transformation of, 688-90 
in workplace, 690 
Prejudice 
racial, relation to discrimination, 373 
surveys of, 87, 97 
Preschool programs, 686 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice (1967), 
239, 240, 514 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime, 580 
Pressure groups 
types of, 569-72 
See also Lobbying 
Princeton Study Center, 526 
Prisons, Bureau of, 631 
Private interests 
ambiguity of in premodern society, 658-59 
and central planning, 482-83 
Problems 
intellectual and social, distinction between, 
179 
See also Social problems 
Professional-client relationship 
effect of on ethical behavior of lawyers, 89-93 
in premodern times, 656 
Professionalization, 685 
and developmental process, 440 


Professionalization—cont. 
development of, 655-56 
and ancillary professions, 656 
Professions, 509-10 
growing conflict among, 271-72 
See also Occupations; Social worker, profes- 
sional 
Project Talent, University of Pittsburgh, 251 
Properties of social systems 
collective activities as, 158 
structural characteristics as, 158 
supramembership, measurement of, 163-72 
See also Membership properties; Supramem- 
bership properties; System properties 
Property-space analysis, 165, 166 
Protectionism, politics of, survey, 140, 141 (data) 
Protestant Reformation, and work, 254 
Protestants 
Catholic relationship to, 380, 381 
predominance of, 379 
Psychiatric sociology, 12 
Psychiatry 
and crime, 219 
recognition of as branch of medicine, 343 
Psychoanalysis, 630 
and social deviance, 32, 33 
Psychological Abstract, 399 
Psychology journals, number of, 404 
Publication of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, 405 
Public attitudes 
and attitudes of newspaper publishers, 137 
toward social remedies, 133-34 
of union members toward inflation, 132-33, 
133 (data) 
Public awareness 
of courts, 124 (data) 
determinants of, 120-21 
and saliency, 116 
Public Health Service, U.S., 13, 317, 509 
Public housing, 550, 555, 561, 594 
Public images 
of automation, 125 (data) 
meaning of, 114 
of nonsalient problem, 123-25 
of problems, 121-33 
statistical analysis of, 125-27 
Public opinion 
on hed communism, 118 (data), 119 
(data), 120 
meanings of 
actual public thinking, 114-15 
past public thinking, 115 
potential public opinion, 115-16 
on national problems, 117 (data) 
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Public opinion—cont. 
on personal worries, 119 (data), 120 

Public policy, 603. See also Social policy 

Public thinking. See Public opinion, mean- 
ings of 

Public welfare, and development, 512-14 

Public Works Administration, urban program 
of, 561 

Punch, 212 


Questionnaires, 617 
concealment in, 109-12 


Race 
vs. class, 372 
and differences in ability, 372 
and ethnicity, as industrial problem, 262-63 
as social problem, 366-77 
and social science research, 368-71 
See also Discrimination; Prejudice; Religion 
Race relations 
in mass society, 619 
problem of, xiii 
Race riots, factors common to, 628 
Racial discrimination. See Discrimination 
Ramapo Anchorage Camp, 525 
Rand Corporation, The, 66, 431, 539 
Rat Control Bill, 568 
Rebellion, 106, 107, 108. See also Adaptation, 
individual; Elites; Poor, the; Revolt 
Records, 190-93 
performative approach to, 192-93 
problem of validity from, 191-92 
riot report, example of use of, 193-94 
use of in gathering information, 190-91 
See also Indirect measurement 
Regional Medical Program (RMP), 313, 314, 
315 
Regulations, compliance with as institutionali- 
zation, 503 
Rehabilitation counselors, 537-38 
Religion 
alternatives to, 390-91 
characteristics of, 378-79 
and educational problems, 384-86 
identification of function of, 390 
and racial conflict, 386 
reasons for discontent with, 391 
in schools, 384-85 
as social problem, 378-98 
Religion, Society and the Individual (Yinger), 
393 


Religious beliefs, societal consequences of, 392 
Religious groups 
new alignments of, 383-84 


Religious groups—cont. 
conflict between, 379-81 
intergroup images of, 382-83 
Religious identity, quest for, 386-92 
Religious pluralism, and Americanism, 379 
Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders, 373, 374 
Research 
educational, 250-51 
and foundations, 13-14 
importance of relevance in, 198-99 
methods of in criminology, 228-29 
radical, 199 
relevant, 198-200 
Researcher, competence of, 188 
conflicts with policy-makers, 63-67 
See also Social action practitioners 
Research funds. See Social problems, influence 
on study of 
Research subject 
concept of, 185-86 
conditions of failure of, 186 
conditions for formulation of performance of, 
188-90 
Ressentiment, 108 
Retreatism, 107. See also Adaptation, individual 
Review of Religious Research, 393 
Revista de Derecho y de Sociologia, 403 
Revolt 
political, cause of, 46 
seeds of, in premodern society, 647-50 
Revolution 
agricultural, 665 
cultural, 686 
and modernization, 651 
See also Status revolution 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 403 
Revue Metaphysique et de Morale, 403 
Riot. See Race riots; Social violence 
Riot report. See Records, riot report 
Risk, personal, in overcoming social problems, 
42-43 
Risk-taking, and development, 441-42 
Ritualism, 106. See also Adaptation, individual 
Rivista di Sociologia, 403 
Rockefeller Foundation, 518, 520 
Role handicap, in solving social problems, 47 
Roman Catholic Church 
changes in, 393 
as pressure group, 570 
Roman Catholics 
and parochial schools, 384 
in U.S., 379, 380, 381 
Rotary International, 521, 525 
Russell Sage Foundation, 13, 539 
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Sampling, of items, 112-14 

Sanctions. See Legal sanction 

Sanitation, and personal hygiene in premodern 
society, 660 

“Satisficing” objectives, 285. See also Decision- 
making, strategies of 

Scaling technique, 617 

Scandinavia, treatment of social problems in, 
79-80 

School counselors, tasks and requirements of, 
536-37 

Schoolteachers, 539 

Scope, National Student’s Association directory, 


Sears Roebuck and Co., 269, 269-70 n 
Segregation in public schools, 136. See also 
Brown v. Board of Education, 393 

Selective Service system, 334 
Self-actualization, need for, 276, 277 
Self-attitude, positive, 356 n 
Self-help group, 526-27 
Senate, role in initiating federal programs, 567 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate the Admin- 
istration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws, 428 
categorization of criticism of U.S. adminis- 
tration policy, 428 
Service organizations, 652 
sar brie Adventists, and parochial schools, 
“Sick society.” See Anomie 
Situational concepts, analysis of, 618-22 
Slavery, 645 
in North America, 367-68 
Small business, role of in U.S. society, 260-61 
Social accounting system. See National social 
accounting system 
Social action 
evaluation of, 609-34 
liberal, 421-23 
dissent as, 433 
participation in, beneficial effects of, 74 
radical, 421, 423-25, 433 
and social change, 421-34 
See also Self-help group 
Social action practitioners, in social science, 
630-31 
and conflicts with evaluational researchers, 
630-31 
as researchers, problems of, 612-13 
Social action program, typology of, 613-14 
Social action research 
approaches to, 614- 32 
difheulties of researcher in, 612 
evaluating success of, 632 
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Social action research—cont. 
lack of program designs for, 611 
and manpower shortage, 609-11 
and stimulus control, 631-32 
Social awareness, emergence of, 642-43 
Social behaviorism, 36-37 
Social change. See Change, social 
Social character, ideal types of, 620 
Social conflict 
and consensus, 447 
definition of, 622 
Social control 
operation of, 502 
and public policy, 501 
See also Change, social; Law, and social con- 
trol 
Social development. See Development, social 
Social deviance. See Deviance, social 
Social disorganization. See Disorganization, $0- 
cial 
Social disturbances. See Social structure, discon- 
tinuities in Ss 
Social environment, measuring characteristics 
of, 89-94 
Social indicators, 149-73 
types of, See data 
uses of . 
in criminology. See Criminal statistics 
in decision-making, 67-69 . 
by government, 87. See also National social 
accounting system 
“Social evil,” 3,3 n, 4 
Socialists 
as political deviants, 464 
role in development of criminology, 212 
role in development of sociology, 401, 402 
See also Adaptation, collective 
Social legislation, 548 
Social mobility 
and development, 441 ; 
in occupation and education, blacks vs. whites, 
678 
Social mobilization, 637. See also Mobilization 
Social pathology, 19-24 
trends in, 22-24 
Social planning, 479, 603 a 
and social control through law, 479-507 
Social policy, 603-5 
as agent of social change, 448-49 
Social position 
and mental illness, 353-54 
role of in creation of social problems, 50 
Social problems, 3-18, 547 
comparative study of, 78-81 
constitutive meaning of, 39-40 
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Social problems—cont. 
and culture, 3-5 
definitions of, 19-58, 61, 556. See also Federal 
programs 
and definitional difficulties, 39, 40-42 
and democratic planning, 482 
differentiation of, 178-82 
formulation of, 177-84 
as “important” problems, 181, 182, 183 
magnitude of, conditions affecting, 42, 44-52 
meaning of “problem” in, 460-61 
meaning of “social” in, 458-60 
measuring, problems of, 42-44 
most effective treatment of, 65 
nature of, 293-94 
necessary conditions for, 41 
and problem selection, 178 
public perception of, 114-34 
reasons for persistence of, 584-86 
similarities and differences of among socie- 
ties, 79-81 
and social critics, x-xi 
and social sciences, relationship between, 461 
and social structure, 3-5 
as sociologist’s conception of social concern, 
179-80, 183-84 
solving of, through social action,’ 425-27. See 
also Dissent 
stages of emergence of, 560 
study of 
future of, 16-17 
history of, 5-9 
influences on, 11-15, 450 
new techniques in, xi 
system models of, 141-45 
theories of, 59-82, 457-58 
history of, 9-11 
See also Crime 
Social Problems, 9, 13 
Social problem-solving, xi, 134, 145 
Social problems textbooks, 406-7 
published in U.S., list of, 416-1 8 
Social protest, solidifying, 422 
Social relations, 680-86 
and awareness, causal relation to, 95 (data) 
causal effect of, 95 
Social science 
autonomy of vs. utility of, 449 
development of, 400-404 
findings of, availability ` vs. 
449-51 
and social policy, 452 
Social Science Abstract, 405, 406 
Social Science Data Archives, council members 
of, 414-15 


secrecy in, 


Social Science Research Council, 405, 539 
Social Security Act of 1935, 310 
Social Security Amendments of 1965. See Medi- 
caid; Medicare 
Social services, institutionalization of, 643 
Social stratification, and development, 441 
Social structure 
anomie and crime, relationship to, 227-28 
effect of Negro solidarity on, 267-68 
discontinuities in, 47-48 
and industrial problems, 261-68 
Social systems 
attributes and indicators of, 161-63 
design and analysis of, 451-52 
effect of mental illness on, 347-48 
endemic stress on, 171 
methods of measuring, 163-64 
problems to be solved by, 26 
totalitarian, 462 
“Social system accounting,” 422 
Social Theory and Social Structure (Merton), 
34 


Social value, 615-16 
specification of, 484-85 
Social violence, 628-30 
common elements of, 629 
prevention of, 629 
Social welfare 
early attitudes toward, 642-43 
legislation for, 573 
private agencies in, 514 
professionalism, role in, 601 
Social work, x n, 508-46 
definition of, 508 
manpower crisis in, 512,515 
volunteers, role in, 508 
Social worker, 510-27 
practice and work setting of, 512-17 
professional, 510, 51 1-17 
educational requirements of, 511 
redefined tasks of, 515 
relationship of to sociologist, 8 
and volunteers, 510. See also Volunteer work- 
ers 
Societal action, orientation of, 79 
Societal guidance, 68 
control and consensus as components of, 76- 
77 
and transforming knowledge, 66 
Societal knowledge, 63-67 
Societal unit, 61, 62 
Society 
active, 78, 79 
drifting, 79 
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Society—cont. 
egalitarian. See Equality 
meritocratic, 678-79 
passive, 78 
premodern, 644-65 
responses of to mental illness, 339 
social-movement, 78 
totalitarian, 79 
and treatment of social problems, 61-62 
typology of, 78-79 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, 13 
Society for the Study of Social Problems, x, 8, 
He © 


Sociological theories, and social deviance, 
33-36 


Sdciologic News, 402 
Sociologist, The, 402 
Sociology » 
American vs. European, 23 
definition of, 11, 200 
development within, 15 
educational, 247 
important vs, impeccable, 461-62 
normative theories of, 24 
normative vs, empirical theories, 21 
radical, xi 
terminology of, 21 n, 401, 402 
views of goals of, x 
Sociology journals, 402-3 
foreign-language literature, abstracted in, 405 
number of existing, 404 
secondary, development of, 404-5 
secondary, list of, 413 
selected list of, 408-12 
Sociology of Religion (Wach), 393 
Solidarity, among workers, 440 
Soviet Union, 80 
Special Committee on Criminal Offenders, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s, 513 
Specification of law, definition of, 485-87 
Standard of living, 691 
improved, through modernization, 665-66 
and medical care, 297 
and relationship to work, 255-56 
State, Weber's definition of, 630 
State Employment Service, U.S., 554 
Status discrepancies, 44-45 
“Status revolution,” as stage in development, 
440 
Strangers Next Door ( Williams), 373 
Strike 
propensity to, comparative study of, 268-69 
wildcat, 281 


Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 


(SNCC), 471 


Student revolt. See Dissent, student 
Students 


black. See Black Power 
decision-making of, 689 

and faculty, relationship of, 685 

and generational differences, 469-70 
as social class, 465-67 

as volunteers, 525-26 

white, activist roles of, 472 
work-study program for, 553 


Success, measurement of. See Collective activi- 


ties 


Supramembership properties, 157 


structural attributes of, 163-64 


Supreme Court. See United States Supreme 


Court 


Surveys 


analysis of data in, 87-89 
application of accounting model in, 127 
economic models in, 127-32 
factor analysis in, 98-99 
functionalist approach to, 169, 170 
of individual pathologies, 86-134 
measurement problems of, 96 
types of findings in, 86-87 
limitations of, 104 
methods of, 116-20 
national, of community situations, 135-38 
of opinions of Northern and Southern whites, 
87 (data), 88 (data) 
and social problem-solving process, 13445 
techniques of, 165 
use of, in study of social problems, 85-148 
validation procedure in, 109 
ways of using, 85-86 
See also Questionnaires; Sampling 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 284 
Symbolic interaction, 28-30 
Synanon, 526 

System properties, 157 


Taft-Hartley Law, and labor unions, 279 

Tally's Corner (Licbow), 195 

Tax structure in U.S., 680 n 47 
Teacher-training, and educational sociology, 2 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 30 
Texthooks. See Social problems textbooks 
Tolerance, of various groups, 135. See also Com- 


munity leaders 
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Unemployment 
among college-age youth, 466 
federal programs to combat, 553-54 
effects of, 556 
among minority groups, 255 
effects of, 256-57 
See also Employment 
Unified Legal Service Program (Boston), 532 
Uniform Crime Reports, 236 
United Catholic Charities, 521 
United funds, 524 
United Neighborhood Federation, 521 
United Service Organization (USO), 520 
United States Conference of Mayors, lobbying 
activities of, 571 
U.S. Congress 
and appropriation of money, 568 
and Mobilization for Youth, 605 
rights of, in matters of war, 473, 474 
United States Jaycees Foundation, 525 
USS. Public Health Service. See Public Health 
Service, U.S. 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey (Gal- 
braith), 454 
United States Supreme Court, 490, 561, 561 n. 
See also Church-state separation, Su- 
preme Court decisions affecting 
University 
experience, dichotomy of, 468 f 
role of, 450 F 
setting, impact of, 467-68 se 
University of California, Berkeley, 51, 74, 472 
University of Chicago, 8, 403, 403 n, 405. See 
also “Chicago school” 
University of Maine, survey of student attitudes 
toward death, 384 
Unpatterned situations. See Intergroup rela- 
tions, unpatterned 
Urban planner 
definition of, 533 
social services of, 533-35 
Urban planning, 508 
Urban problems, mechanisms for federal in- 
tervention in, 600-603 
Urban programs, federal, 591-608 
beginnings of, 594-95 
See also Municipal agencies 
Urban Progress Centers, salary of directors, 585 
Urban renewal, 569 
federal program for, 550-51 
results of, 554-55 
New York City’s program, 582-83 
planners vs, housers, 561 
See also Housing and Urban Development, 
Department of 
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Validation. See Surveys, validation procedure in 
Venezuela, treatment of social problem in, 80 
Vera Foundation, 532 
Veterans Administration, 510, 538 
Vietnam war, 77, 690 

importance of to sociologists, 182, 183 

as social problem, 53 

See also Dissent, and Vietnam 
Violence 

collective, 648-49, 649 (data) 

decline in, 651 

and disrespectability, role in political dissent, 


and intraelitist conflict, 649-50 
See also Revolt 
Visitors’ Information Bureau of the City of 
New York, 160 
Vocational counselors, 538-39 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 538 
Volunteer agencies, history of, 512 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps, 523 
Volunteer Coordinating Council (New York), 


Volunteer-Staff Relations, 514 
Volunteer-Staff Relations Committee of the 
Council on National Organizations for 
oo Adult Education, 514 
© Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), 74, 
9) 526, 553, 574 
Volunteer workers, 510, 517-27. See also So- 
~ cial work Social workers 
Voters, urban ghetto 
importance <of to Democratic Party, 592, 593 
political strategies for reaching, 592-93 
~ D 
taz n 
Wagner Act, 279 
War, 445 
and mental illness, 352 
as social problem, 61 
See also Vietnam war 
War on Poverty, 4, 77, 267 n, 502, 515, 552, 565, 
574, 605 n 
appraisal of, 585 
and community action, 607 
halt of, 555 
projects of, 267, 552, 553 (data) 
Welfare. See Health, and welfare 
Welfare Administration Office of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Development, 532 
Welfare agencies, 509 
Welfare state, rise of, 643 
White Americans, 371 
White-collar crimes, 460, 489 
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White House Conference on Children and Work—cont. 
Youth (1950), 346 effects of on other activities, 257 
Women and enforced leisure, 258 
employed by federal government by income as social problem, 254-58 
level, 682 (data) See also Automation; Job satisfaction 
equality for, 681-83 Worker potentiality, 276 
role of and modernization, 641-42 Work-experience program, 553 
socialization of, 684 
See also Social relations 
Women’s City Club of New York, 552 


Women’s rights. See Discrimination “a shat 57 
Women’s rights movement, 641, 666 You urks, 574 
organizations of, 681 outh, 466 i eae 
World Health Organization, Preamble to Con- involvement of in social problems, 
stitution of, 296 See also Students 
World War II, 393, 454, 625 Youth Board, 599, 600 
Army IQ scores in, 371, 371 (data) Youth culture, 469 
Work Youth Opportunity Centers, 263 


absence of satisfaction from, 257 
differential opportunities for, 257 


effects of lack of, 256-57 Zorach v. Clauson, 393, 487 
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